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BY   GENERAL   SIR   JAMES   WILLCOCKS,    G.C.M.G.,   K.C.B.,   K.C.S.I. 


OF  the  Army  of  India  the 
average  stay-at-home  English- 
man knows  less  than  nothing. 
Squadrons  of  charging  Bengal 
Lancers  and  fierce  turbaned 
Aryans  on  fiery  Arab  steeds, 
followed  by  battalions  of  tall 
bearded  Gurkhas,  and  diminu- 
tive, clean-shaven  Sikhs  armed 
with  kukries,  scimitars,  and 
yataghans,  float  past  in  his 
vision,  and  beyond  that  there 
is  no  need  to  inquire  ! 

In  fact,  the  total  knowledge 
of  India  in  its  civil  and  mili- 
tary aspect  possessed  by  the 
average  man  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  skipper  of  a  small 
ship  in  which  I  once  voyaged 
to  West  Africa.  Some  of  us 
were  talking  of  India  when  our 
jovial  skipper  joined  in  the 
conversation ;  he  was  a  good 
specimen  of  an  average  En- 
glishman, and  had  once  put  in 
with  a  ship  at  Madras.  The 
talk  happened  to  turn  on  the 
Great  Mogul,  and  when  at  last 
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he  heard  a  name  with  which 
he  was  familiar,  he  said,  "  Oh, 
I  know  about  him ;  he  is  the 
fellow  on  the  pickle  jar  labels." 
And  thus  one  of  the  great 
dynasties  of  the  East  was  dis- 
posed of  in  a  few  words. 

The  Army  of  India  has  ren- 
dered good  service  in  many 
lands  since  August  1914,  and 
its  officers  and  all  ranks  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
themselves,  though  I  doubt  if 
ever  a  more  modest  body  of 
men  was  welded  into  an  army. 

It  is  not  the  human  material 
composing  it,  but  the  machinery 
requisite  to  meet  the  needs  of 
modern  warfare  that  has  failed. 

I  write  not  from  hearsay 
evidence,  but  from  personal 
knowledge  gained  in  every 
grade  from  subaltern  to  army 
commander,  and  ranging  over 
thirty-seven  years.  In  previous 
campaigns  whenever  the  Army 
has  been  called  on  to  fight,  the 
firman  has  been  decreed  "pro- 
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mitte  vires,"  and  with  that 
motto  as  their  battle-absolution 
the  Government  has  looked, 
and  not  in  vain,  for  its  legions 
to  do  their  work;  but  the 
sempiternal  retrenohment  and 
curtailment  of  expenditure  in 
the  past  militated  against  the 
Indian  Army  putting  forth  its 
full  strength  in  the  early  stages 
of  this  war. 

It  may  be  urged  that  we 
ourselves  in  these  islands  were 
unprepared  for  Armageddon. 
It  is  true  as  regards  our  Army: 
for  once  committed  to  the  war 
the  strain  here  has  been  incal- 
culably more  colossal  than  any- 
thing India  has  been  asked  to 
bear,  and  it  has  had  to  be  borne 
with  the  enemy  thundering 
almost  at  our  gates.  India's 
share  has  not  been  small,  but 
her  task  has  been  a  far  simpler 
one.  Her  mobilisation  was  all 
conducted  under  peace  condi- 
tions ;  her  first  contingent 
numbered  but  one  Army  Corps  ; 
her  troops  have  been  called  up 
by  degrees  to  the  various 
theatres  of  war,  and  she  has  all 
this  time  enjoyed  as  a  whole 
profound  peace. 

Moreover,  India  is  the  one 
part  of  the  Empire  which  has 
been  supposed  to  stand  ready 
for  emergencies.  It  has  always 
been  a  cardinal  principle  (on 
paper)  that  a  certain  number 
of  War  Divisions  shall  be  fit 
immediately  to  take  the  Field, 
and  I  myself  believed  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  three 
to  four  Divisions  could  be 
made  ready;  but  that  was 
with  reference  to  such  wars 
as  India  had  hitherto  taken 
part  in,  and  when  time  "had 
been  available  for  mobilisa- 


tion. The  idea  of  Indian  troops 
being  sent  into  the  heart  of 
Europe  had  not  entered  into 
my  calculations.  It  was,  I  pre- 
sume, foreseen  by  the  Govern- 
ment— but  this  is  not  the  time 
to  enter  into  the  causes  which 
delayed  action,  and  which  are 
well  known  to  all  soldiers  who 
kept  their  eyes  open.  None 
of  the  later  developments  of 
science  as  applied  to  war  were 
at  our  disposal  in  India ;  we 
had  a  few  batteries  of  old 
howitzers,  but  no  aeroplanes, 
not  even  balloons ;  a  mere 
sprinkling  of  telephone  equip- 
ment ;  no  wireless ;  no  motor- 
oars  or  mechanical  transport, 
nor  a  thousand  other  things ; 
and  indeed,  bar  the  newer 
rifles  (even  these  were  unsuited 
for  France  and  had  to  be  ex- 
changed at  Marseilles  on  the 
very  eve  of  entering  the  battle 
zone)  and  our  excellent  field- 
guns,  we  were  equipped  on  ob- 
solete lines  and  living  in  a  false 
atmosphere,  as  far  as  our  pre- 
paredness for  war  was  con- 
cerned. Under  such  conditions 
had  we  learned  our  lessons, 
in  as  far  as  they  could  be 
learned,  on  the  manoeuvre 
ground. 

There  were  reasons  other 
than  these  two  which  had  mili- 
tated against  the  Army  being 
kept  to  the  comparatively  high 
standard  of  twenty  years  be- 
fore. At  that  time  the  immense 
influence  and  prestige  of  Lord 
Roberts  were  stamped  deep  on 
the  Army  of  India ;  the  fron- 
tiers of  that  country  had  for 
years  been  the  best  practical 
training-ground  for  soldiers  in 
the  Empire.  Some  of  our  most 
distinguished  commanders  then 
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living  had  gained  their  early 
experienoea  in  the  East;  the 
names  of  Roberts,  Wolseley, 
Evelyn  Wood,  White,  and  many 
others,  were  a  guarantee  that 
India  was  a  first-class  school 
for  the  Army.  The  lustre  of 
Delhi  and  Luoknow  had  not 
then  faded ;  the  story  of  Kabul 
and  the  famous  march  to 
Kandahar  were  fresh  in  the 
memory.  In  comparison  to 
these,  the  field-days  of  Alder- 
shot  and  the  dreary  mono- 
tony of  marching  past  in  the 
Long  Valley  were  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  draw  to  India 
many  good  soldiers  who  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  activity  with  a 
chance  of  Active  Service  to  a 
round  of  monotonous  parades. 
But  better  times  were  in  store 
for  the  Home  Army,  and  worse 
for  the  Army  in  India.  The 
succession  of  campaigns  in 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  ending 
in  Omdurman,  had  opened  a 
new  field  to  the  soldier  at  home  ; 
the  red  tunic  and  gold  lace  were 
already  beginning  to  give  place 
to  the  khaki  coat  and  Sam 
Browne  belt ;  the  name  of  Lord 
Kitchener  had  risen  high  above 
the  horizon,  and  new  and 
brilliant  names,  unconnected 
with  India,  were  on  all  men's 
lips.  The  Indian  Army,  which 
since  the  days  of  the  Great 
Mutiny  had  been  our  chief 
school  for  soldiering,  was  ob- 
liged to  look  on,  only  sharing 
in  the  new  warfare  in  an  infini- 
tesimal degree. 

Then  followed  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  and  this  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  still  newer 
and  reformed  British  Army. 
India,  it  is  true,  sent  some  fine 
troops,  but  these  were  all  Brit- 


ish, and  the  Indian  Army 
again  found  itself  a  spectator, 
shut  out  from  profiting  by  the 
experience  England  had  en- 
joyed of  learning  some  of  the 
lessons  of  the  more  modern 
warfare  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

And  although  at  home  we 
did  not  take  full  advantage  of 
our  experience  in  South  Africa, 
nevertheless  much  was  done  to 
place  the  Army  on  a  sounder 
basis  :  a  new  school  of  younger 
Commanders  sprang  up,  with 
the  halo  of  a  big  war  over 
them  ;  manoeuvres  on  practical 
lines  became  common ;  more 
money  for  training  was  forth- 
coming ;  the  work  of  the  Staffs 
was  conducted  on  Continental 
principles,  and  on  every  side 
improvements  were  visible ; 
culminating,  if  only  on  a  small 
scale  when  compared  with  the 
forces  of  other  great  European 
powers,  in  that  "contemptible 
little  Army,"  which  will  be 
recorded  through  all  the  ages 
as  co  -  heir  with  France  to 
the  immortality  won  in  sus- 
taining freedom's  battle. 

And  during  the  process  de- 
scribed above,  and  in  the  years 
which  followed,  there  gradu- 
ally grew  a  distaste  among  the 
zealous  officers  of  the  Home 
Army  for  service  in  India. 
The  glory  had  departed  from 
it,  —  many  rising  and  senior 
officers  no  longer  asked  to  be 
sent  there ;  some  decidedly  ob- 
jected to  going;  others  went 
but  did  not  stay  longer  than 
they  were  obliged  to,  and  most 
felt  there  was  something  in 
the  air  which  breathed  a  whis- 
per of  greater  coming  events 
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nearer  home.  Those  seniors 
whose  chances  of  employment 
in  Great  Britain  were  remote 
could  obtain  high  commands 
in  India,  and  regardless  of  age 
they  were  sent.  There  could 
be  but  one  sequel,  if  and  when 
the  Home  and  Indian  Armies 
should  ever  be  combined  in  the 
Field,  and  that  came  soon 
enough  in  this  war.  Generals 
of  Indian  Brigades  and  Divi- 
sions were  senior  in  nearly  all 
instances  to  commanders  of 
similar  British  units,  and  even 
to  Commanders  of  Army  Corps. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  could 
not  last  long,  and  good  and 
gallant  soldiers  had  to  give 
way,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  to  younger  men. 

Whilst  all  these  improve- 
ments were  in  progress  at 
Home,  the  Indian  Army, 
though  not  standing  still,  was 
yet  only  marking  time.  The 
millstone  of  misplaced  economy 
was  round  its  neck.  With  as 
fine  material  in  British  officers 
as  our  race  could  furnish,  with 
Indian  officers  and  men  largely 
of  the  best  fighting  classes,  the 
Army  was  not  improving  in 
proportion  to  the  requirements 
demanded  by  modern  methods. 

Its  general  rate  of  advance, 
in  comparison  with  the  Army 
in  this  country,  was  as  the 
speed  of  a  prehistoric  bullock 
cart  to  that  of  a  motor  lorry, 
and  even  taken  literally  these 
were  largely  the  actual  means 
of  locomotion  supplied  for 
training  to  the  two  Armies. 

In  recent  years  great  im- 
provements had  been  effected 
in  the  training  of  units  of  all 
arms,  and  a  Staff  College  had 
been  created ;  but  combined 


training  was  still  in  its  prim- 
ordial state,  and  the  actual 
additions  of  modern  machinery 
for  war  were  only  emerging 
from  their  initial  stage  of  evol- 
ution, strictly  limited  as  they 
were  by  the  gyves  of  finance. 

In  order  to  provide  more 
Divisions  for  mobilisation,  War 
Brigades  had  been  reorganised 
from  2  British  and  2  Indian 
battalions  to  1  British  and 
3  Indian, — a  fatal  mistake  if 
the  Army  was  to  be  employed 
in  a  European  war.  A  large 
Reserve  had  been  created,  but 
the  long  terms  of  service  be- 
fore a  pension  could  be  earned 
had  produced  in  great  part  an 
absolutely  useless  body  of  men. 
What  this  meant  to  the  Corps 
in  France  can  only  be  grasped 
by  those  who  found  that  a 
large  part  of  their  early  re- 
inforcements consisted  of  these 
very  men,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  fit  to  fight  against  the 
best-drilled  troops  of  Europe. 
The  pay  of  all  ranks  of  the 
Indian  Army  had  been  in- 
creased, and  certain  other  con- 
cessions made,  but  the  increase 
was  altogether  inadequate. 

The  British  Officer  with  his 
incomparable  patience  was 
meantime  doing  his  duty,  with 
a  whole  -  heartedness  which 
turned  respect  into  admiration 
in  the  onlooker. 

The  system  of  promotion  was 
by  length  of  service :  merit  had 
to  make  way  for  seniority ; 
selection  was  sparingly  em- 
ployed ;  commands  frequently 
fell  to  men  who  had  passed 
their  best  years.  To  earn  his 
pension,  no  matter  whether  he 
had  passed  most  of  his  days 
on  the  delectable  mountains 
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and  heuoe  kept  robust  and 
strong,  or  whether  the  grill- 
ing plains  of  the  Punjab  or 
the  sandy  wastes  of  Scinde  and 
Rajputana  had  been  his  lot, 
the  British  officer  was  due  a 
certain  retiring  allowance  on  a 
given  day,  and  till  that  day  ar- 
rived he  must  remain.  It  was 
cheaper  to  keep  him  on  the  Ac- 
tive List  than  to  swell  the  pen- 
sion roll,  and  so  that  splendid 
soldier  naturally  held  on.  If 
he  was  fortunate  he  eventually 
got  a  command.  If  he  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  retain 
his  full  vigour  (as  of  course 
very  many  did,  for  the  stuff 
is  in  them),  he  lived  in  the 
hope  of  further  advancement; 
or  if  so  unlucky  as  to  feel 
unfitted  owing  to  ill-health  or 
age,  he  still  had  to  hold  on, 
for  he  had  other  duties  to 
perform  t©  his  kith  and  kin. 
And  thus  gradually  a  large 
number  of  the  senior  officers 
found  themselves  in  compara- 
tively poor  circumstances,  and 
often  junior  to  their  comrades 
of  the  sister  British  Servica, 
with  but  small  prospects  before 
them,  and  a  curmudgeon  in  the 
shape  of  the  Bakshi  hovering 
over  their  monthly  pay-bills. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  The  Indian 
Government  had  always  been 
generous  in  most  things  which 
did  not  involve  the  parting 
with  hard  cash.  The  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  more  than  a 
century  had  been  put  to  the 
best  use  in  safeguarding  the 
habits,  customs,  and  religious 
tendencies  of  the  divergent 
races  and  creeds  which  com- 
posed its  Army.  Indeed,  in 
some  respects  the  word  liber- 


ality might  be  used  when  any 
of  these  principles  were  at 
stake.  No  matter  in  what 
circumstances  or  under  what 
conditions  the  Army  served, 
the  Government  had  always 
insisted  that  it  should  be  al- 
lowed full  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  under  these  heads. 
The  results  had  been  extra- 
ordinary. Amid  Afghan  moun- 
tains, in  Burmese  forests,  on 
Soudan  plains,  in  darkest  West 
Africa,  in  the  boggy  trenches 
of  Flanders,  I  have  served  with 
my  splendid  Indian  soldiers, 
but  never  have  I  known  them 
complain  that  the  Government, 
whose  salt  they  were  eating, 
neglected  a  single  opportunity 
of  maintaining  their  customs 
intact,  and  implanting  in  their 
minds  that  though  duty  in 
distant  lands  naturally  inter- 
fered temporarily  with  their 
observances,  yet  as  soon  as 
that  was  completed  the  temple 
bells  of  Kashi  and  Hurdwar, 
and  the  Muezzin's  call  to  prayer 
from  the  great  mosque  of  the 
Jumma  Masjid  at  Delhi,  would 
again  be  heard.  And  they  all 
know  and  believe  this. 

Such  were  the  men  who  com- 
posed, and  such  the  conditions 
under  which,  the  First  Army 
Corps  from  India  sailed  from 
Bombay  and  Karachi  in  Sept- 
ember 1914,  to  take  part  for 
the  first  time  in  history  in  a 
great  European  war. 

The  two  Divisions  selected 
for  the  Corps  were  the  Lahore 
Division,  commanded  by  Lieut.- 
General  Watkis,  and  the  Meerut 
Division,  commanded  by  Lieut.- 
General  Anderson.  It  is  well 
to  explain  that  each  Division 
consisted  of  3  brigades  of  in- 
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fantry,  ami  each  brigade  was 
composed  of  1  British  and  3 
Indian  battalions.  In  addition, 
to  each  Division  were  attached 
a  regiment  of  Indian  cavalry, 
2  companies  of  Indian  Sappers 
and  Miners,  and  1  battalion  of 
Indian  Pioneers.  The  total 
bayonets  of  the  Corps  there- 
fore consisted  of  6  British  bat- 
talions of  850  each,  20  Indian 
battalions  of  750  each,  4  com- 
panies of  Sappers  and  Miners, 
and  2  regiments  of  cavalry — 
say  900  sabres.  It  is  import- 
ant to  note  that  the  strength 
of  units  from  India  was  very 
much  below  that  of  units  of 
the  British  Army.  Each  Indo- 
British  battalion  was  150  short 
of  home  strength,  and  each 
Indian  battalion  no  less  than 
250  short  of  it.  A  brigade, 
therefore,  roughly  speaking, 
wa's  less  in  strength  by  900 
bayonets,  or  nearly  a  whole 
battalion,  reckoned  by  British 
standards.  A  Division  was 
less  by  2700,  and  the  Corps 
by  double  that  number,  or 
5400  bayonets.  In  other  words, 
allowing  for  2  Pioneer  bat- 
talions, our  total  strength  was 
just  equal  to  five  of  the  six 
brigades  which  made  up  a 
British  Army  Corps.  This, 
numbers  only  being  considered, 
was  in  itself  a  serious  matter ; 
but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  all  our  personnel  was  not 
as  uniform  as  it  was  with 
British  Corps,  and  consisted 
of  men  of  divers  races  serv- 
ing uuder  exceptionally  trying 
climatic  conditions,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  it  made 
a  very  considerable  difference 
to  us  throughout  the  war ;  for 
orders  were  generally  issued 


as  for  ordinary  Divisions  and 
brigades,  and  few  seemed  to 
realise  that  we  were  being 
called  upon  to  perform  far 
heavier  tasks  than  our  num- 
bers warranted.  After  Decem- 
ber 1914  the  British  units  were 
brought  up  to  home  strength, 
but  the  Indian  battalions  very 
rapidly  diminished,  and  few 
were  ever  up  to  their  war 
strengths,  whilst  some  dwindled 
to  skeletons  at  various  times. 

The  artillery  numbered  18 
batteries  of  field -guns  and  2 
heavy  batteries  of  4  guns  each. 
Add  signallers,  ammunition 
columns,  and  the  depart- 
mental and  other  details,  and 
the  Army  Corps  is  complete. 

The  British  regiments  were 
made  up  of  1  Irish,  2  English, 
and  3  Highland  battalions— 
the  finest  infantry  I  have  ever 
seen,  whose  example,  through- 
out the  fourteen  months  the 
Indian  Corps  served  in  France, 
was  the  fulcrum  of  the  Corps' 
lever. 

The  Indian  battalions  were 
mostly  composed  of  the  best 
fighting  material  we  possess  in 
India.  Under  circumstances 
of  extraordinary  trial,  in  a 
country  as  strange  to  them  as 
anything  man  can  conceive; 
without  a  personal  cause  in 
the  quarrel;  exposed  to  the 
scourge  of  every  device  of 
science  and  every  engine  of 
war  till  then  devised  by  man, 
and  at  first  with  few  of  these 
to  oppose  to  the  foe,  these 
brave  and  loyal  men,  from  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  to  their 
Sovereign,  fought,  bled,  and 
died. 

They  arrived  at  and  were 
kept  on  one  single  portion  of 
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our  front  during  their  whole 
stay ;  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  relieve  the  dreary 
flats  from  north  of  Neuve  Cha- 
pelle  to  Givenohy,  and  yet  this 
small  bit  of  France  must  ever 
remain  sacred  to  the  soldiers 
from  Hindustan,  for  it  has 
been  watered  with  more  In- 
dian blood  than  all  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

They  did  not  grudge  it — they 
had  come  to  do  their  duty; 
and  though  few  in  numbers  as 
compared  with  the  British 
forces,  they  too  were  brave 
soldiers  and  deserve  a  place  on 
the  great  scroll  of  honour.  As 
I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  the  average  Briton  does 
not  know  or  understand  all 
they  did,  for  which  the  pub- 
lic has  never  given  them  the 
credit.  Perhaps  it  is  that 
no  one  had  full  liberty  to 
ohroncle  their  deeds;  perhaps 
more  was  expected  from  them 
by  those  who,  instead  of  re- 
membering that  these  were  very 
ordinary  men  trying  to  do  their 
duty  and  seeking  no  special  re- 
cognition, were  engaged  at  first 
only  in  inventing  impossible 
stories  of  their  prowess,  which 
had  no  foundation  in  fact,  and 
which  when  found  to  be  myths 
caused  disappointment. 

Of  the  Field  Artillery  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  it  was  all 
British,  highly  trained  and 
perfectly  horsed,  and  as  good 
as  the  best  in  our  own  or  any 
other  army. 

The  Indian  troops,  with 
whom  I  am  for  the  moment 
chiefly  concerned,  were  unfor- 
tunate in  the  choice  of  ground 
assigned  to  them.  Its  very 
nature  left  no  scope  for  indulg- 


ing in  the  particular  tactics  in 
which  many  of  them  were 
adepts.  The  Corps  had  with  it 
6  battalions  of  Gurkhas  and  2 
of  Garhwalis,  all  hill  men  and 
forming  two-fifths  of  its  Indian 
strength.  In  a  hilly  country 
these  men  are,  and  would  again 
have  proved  themselves,  adepts 
no  matter  who  was  their  foe. 
They  are  a  race  of  born  fighters, 
but  on  the  dead  flats  of  Flan- 
ders they  had  no  opportunities 
of  showing  their  special  attri- 
butes. They  were  the  first 
troops  in  the  Meerut  Division 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Ger- 
man blow.  They  were  driven 
on  more  than  one  occasion 
from  their  trenches,  as  even 
better  men  had  been  before, 
and  were  again ;  but  they 
recognised  this  must  some- 
times be  the  case  in  the  bloody 
game  of  war,  and  they  returned 
to  the  counter-attack  with  a 
determination  which  surprised 
even  those  who  knew  them 
best,  and  which  frequently  took 
heavy  toll  of  the  enemy. 

The  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  8th, 
and  9th  Battalions  of  these  de- 
servedly famous  soldiers  did  not 
fail  during  the  war  in  Flanders 
to  prove  that  the  Gurkhas  of 
Nepal  are  some  of  the  best 
fighting  men  in  the  King's 
Army.  And  as  for  the  Garh- 
walis, they  were  a  new  element 
being  tried  in  the  fire  as  a  class 
for  the  first  time.  In  raids  or 
defence  or  in  the  attack,  as 
proved  by  the  rush  of  the 
Garhwal  Brigade  at  Neuve 
Chapelle,  they  at  once  estab- 
lished their  reputation  as  sol- 
diers of  brilliant  promise. 

The  Sikhs,  Jats,  Dogras,  Pa- 
thans,  Punjabi  Mahometans, 
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and  others,  all  took  their  full 
share  in  the  arduous  duties  of 
the  trenches  and  the  many 
fierce  fights  that  took  place  for 
twelve  long  months ;  and  those 
who  know  what  that  share  was, 
especially  during  the  winter 
days  of  1914-15,  can  be  but  of 
one  opinion — viz.,  that  the  In- 
dian soldiers  are  due  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  by  the  people 
of  this  country,  because  at  a 
time  when  our  own  countrymen 
were  fighting  against  enormous 
odds  and  performing  deeds  of 
deathless  glory,  the  Indian 
Corps  was  able  to  step  in  and 
fill  a  gap,  and  thus  help  to  roll 
back  the  billows  thundering 
against  that  thin  but  still  un- 
shattered  granite  wall.  No 
claim  is  made  for  them  except 
that  they  arrived  in  the  very 
nick  of  time  and  took  their 
place  in  the  sadly  reduced 
battle  line,  thus  relieving  the 
strain  which  was  becoming 
nigh  intolerable  for  our  own 
brave  men.  Yes,  they  took 
their  place,  and  nobly  helped 
and  encouraged  by  their  British 
comrades,  Hindus  and  Mahom- 
edans  alike,  fighting  under  the 
banner  of  England,  have,  by 
their  loyalty,  as  enjoined  in 
their  own  Shastras  and  Koran, 
earned  for  themselves  a  niche 
in  the  Empire's  temple  of  fame 
which  history  will  assuredly 
assign  to  them. 

When  we  first  arrived  in 
France  the  Germans  were  in- 
clined to  treat  Indians  as  men 
of  an  inferior  race,  as  evidenced 
by  some  of  the  documents  found 
on  their  dead  and  prisoners. 
Further,  they  were  ordered  to 
be  dealt  with  more  harshly  than 
the  British;  later  on,  their  repu- 


tations must  have  changed,  and 
there  were  various  evidences  of 
this,  holding  out  inducements  to 
them  should  they  enter  the  Ger- 
man lines.  The  answer  of  our 
men  was  just  what  the  enemy 
did  not  expect :  a  great  many 
did  enter  their  lines,  but  on  a 
different  errand  to  what  the 
Hun  desired ;  whilst  on  other 
occasions  individual  Sepoys 
actually  went  over,  and  by  a 
combination  of  self-possession 
and  wariness  discovered  many 
things  useful  to  us  and  got 
back  with  the  information. 
Only  a  week  after  we  first 
entered  the  trenches  a  party 
of  Sikhs,  who  had  heard  that 
the  Boches  intended  killing  all 
Indians  who  fell  into  their 
hands,  were  out  on  patrol 
duty  in  No  Man's  Land  and 
captured  several  prisoners. 
These  were  brought  into  our 
lines,  and  seemed  much  sur- 
prised at  being  still  alive.  The 
Havildar  (Sergeant),  in  hand- 
ing them  over  to  an  officer,  said 
— "This  is  in  return  for  the 
German  threats  against  us;  but 
we  are  soldiers,  not  dacoits." 

Again,  near  Festubert  in 
November,  two  Sepoys  and  a 
German  were  lying  severely 
wounded  in  front  of  our 
trenches.  They  were  brought 
in  at  night ;  snow  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  a  biting  cold  wind 
swept  over  them.  On  arrival 
at  the  aid  post  one  of  the 
Sepoys  died,  and  the  German 
said,  "I  am  very  sorry,  because 
these  two  men,horribly  wounded 
as  they  were,  crawled  up  and 
lay  close  alongside  and  put 
warmth  into  my  body.  I  felt 
I  must  die,  but  this  kept  me 
alive."  Such  men  can  give  a 
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lesson  iii  Kultur  to  those  who 
dwell  across  the  Ehine. 

I  could  repeat  numerous  in- 
stances of  the  kind-heartedness 
of  the  Indian  soldier,  which 
place  him  on  a  very  high  level 
of  humanity,  and  his  discipline 
throughout  the  year  he  was  in 
France  much  impressed  our 
Allies.  In  the  whole  of  that 
period,  to  the  best  of  my 
memory,  only  once  was  a  case 
of  molesting  the  inhabitants 
brought  to  my  notice,  and  the 
offender  remembered  it  for 
long.  Even  petty  cases  were 
very  uncommon,  and  the 
Frenchmen  and  "  les  braves 
Hindous,"  as  they  were  always 
called,  lived  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship. The  particular  delight 
of  the  Indians  was  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  children ;  and  I 
have  often  watched  the  women, 
and  heard  their  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  our  men  for  en- 
tertaining their  youngsters  and 
playing  all  kinds  of  games  to 
amuse  them;  and  an  hour 
later  these  same  men  would  be 
tramping  over  the  cobbled 
roads,  through  the  boggy 
fields,  into  the  mud  -  laden 
trenches  where,  in  place  of 
children's  voices,  the  shrieking 
shell  held  sway. 

Those  who  read  of  the 
Indian  soldier  in  France  must 
remember  that  the  conditions 
of  service,  irrespective  of  the 
weather  and  the  fighting,  were 
for  him  in  every  way  different 
to  those  of  his  British  comrade. 
Both  were  equally  well  tended 
when  wounded  or  sick;  both 
were  the  objects  of  much  kind- 
ness from  people  in  England ; 
both  were  regarded  as  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  bounty  of  the 


State;  and  yet  how  different 
were  the  circumstances  under 
whieh  they  received  these 
benefits.  One  received  them 
in  his  own  homeland,  the  other 
in  a  strange  country.  The 
wounded  Briton,  when  he  was 
carried  ashore  from  the  hos- 
pital ship,  saw  round  him  the 
faces  of  friends,  maybe  even 
relatives,  anxious  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  help  the  re- 
turned hero  ;  the  air  he 
breathed  brought  home  life 
into  his  lungs  ;  the  sounds  and 
sights  on  every  side  in  a  mo- 
ment reminded  him  that  he 
had  done  his  duty,  and  that 
his  countrymen  recognised 
what  he  had  done ;  he,  in  fact, 
was  once  more  in  the  land  of 
his  fathers.  The  gallant  sol- 
dier from  India  felt  none  of 
these  things :  he  was  carried 
ashore  with  equal  care ;  kind 
hands  tended  him  also,  but  the 
air  was  not  his  own  ;  the  sights 
and  sounds  were  all  strange ; 
he  also,  it  is  true,  felt  that  he 
was  looked  on  as  a  soldier  who 
had  done  his  duty,  but,  alas  !  he 
was  not  in  his  homeland.  He 
listened  in  vain  for  the  familiar 
sounds  of  his  far-off  village ; 
he  could  see  nothing  to  remind 
him  of  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  his  beloved  Himalayas,  or 
the  mud  huts  by  the  Jumna's 
banks ;  and  although  knowing, 
as  he  did,  that  everything  was 
being  done  for  him  that  was 
possible,  how  could  he  but  feel 
that  it  was  all  so  different. 

"  His  eyes  were  with  his  heart,  and 
that  was  far  away." 

A  few  weeks  or  months  in 
hospital  might  see  him  on  his 
way  back  to  India  or  to 
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France;  he  must  just  take  his 
ohanoe,  and  keep  a  good  heart ; 
his  past  and  present  British 
officers  would  surely  come  to 
see  him  (and  that  was  in  itself 
a  new  lease  of  life),  and  in  fact 
one  or  more  always  did  come. 
Sometimes  even  the  great 
King -Emperor  himself  might 
come  and  pay  him  a  visit,  and 
these  things  helped  him  more 
than  Europeans  can  conceive. 
He  had  other  disabilities  also, 
born  of  necessity,  it  is  true, 
but  a  knowledge  of  which  will 
help  the  public  to  understand 
better  how  much  he  did  for 
us.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  week's  leave  open  to  him, 
— there  was  nowhere  to  spend 
it  if  it  had  been ;  so  his  only 
home  became  the  trenches  he 
fought  in,  and  his  period  of 
leave  the  open  barn  in  the 
billeting  area  behind.  For 
long  his  letters,  if  any,  came 
only  at  very  uncertain  periods, 
and  some  never  received  any 
at  all.  The  homesteads  of 
Nepal,  the  villages  along  the 
frontiers,  the  hamlets  scattered 
over  the  Punjab,  Rajputana, 
or  the  Deooan,  are  not  centres 
of  literature,  nor  indeed  have 
millions  who  dwell  there  any 
idea  of  what  letters  mean ;  and 
so  the  sepoy  listened  to  the 
latest  news,  frequently  many 
months  old,  which  some  for- 
tunate comrade  may  have  re- 
ceived. The  news,  when  it 
did  come,  was  concerned  more 
with  the  price  of  grain  or  the 
prospects  of  the  next  harvest 
than  anything  else,  and  any 
reference  to  the  great  war 
generally  showed  that  the 
sender,  as  he  dictated  what 
he  wanted  to  say  to  the  vil- 


lage scribe,  who  charged  him 
so  much  a  sentence,  neither 
knew  nor  understood  what  it 
was  all  about. 

There  were  no  papers,  ex- 
cept perhaps  months  old,  to 
inform  him  as  to  the  state  of 
his  home  affairs ;  his  British 
and  Indian  officers  were  his 
only  newsagents ;  and  it  was 
sufficient  for  himself  that  he 
was  doing  his  duty,  and  that 
a  portion  of  his  scanty  pay 
was  being  regularly  (he  hoped) 
paid  to  his  family.  His  ideas 
of  geography  were  vague ; 
England  was  only  a  day's 
journey  away,  and  the  Huns 
were  only  from  30  to  150 
yards  distant.  This  was  ample 
knowledge  for  the  ordinary 
sepoy.  Topography  was  not 
one  of  his  special  studies. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the 
gist  of  all  that  the  Indian 
soldier  relies  on  in  war.  In  all 
things  that  matter  in  the  fight, 
his  ration,  his  uniform  and 
clothing,  his  rifle,  his  ammu- 
nition— in  fact  everything  that 
constitutes  his  existence  and 
his  labours — it  is  his  British 
officer  who  comes  first.  What 
he  orders  is  sure  to  be  right ; 
what  he  recommends  should 
not  be  done  must  be  wrong. 
The  Indian  officer  is  the  go- 
between  :  he  will  explain  any 
points  on  which  there  may 
be  a  doubt ;  he  will  take  the 
place  temporarily  of  the  Sahib 
when  the  fatal  shell  or  bullet 
does  its  deadly  work ;  but 
living  or  dead,  it  is  the  name 
of  his  British  officer  that  will 
never  fail  to  wring  from  him 
the  best  he  has  to  give. 

Ponder  it  those  in  whose 
hands  lies  the  future  of  the 
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Indian  Army.  Nothing  can 
replace  the  men  who  have 
created  this  splendid  fighting 
machine — a  machine  perhaps 
in  a  technical  sense,  but  highly 
charged  with  human  nature, 
amenable  to  every  British 
influence  which  experience  has 
proved  is  essential  to  its  up- 
keep as  an  engine  of  war, 
and  without  which  it  will 
never  be  kept  up  to  the  high 
standard  it  first  attained  under 
the  great  Field-Marshal,  Lord 
Roberts:  he  indeed  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  only  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Indian 
Army  can  be  maintained  at 
the  level  of  efficiency  to  which 
he  brought  it.  No  amount  of 
dragooning  will  make  it  more 
efficient,  unless  combined  with 
it  is  that  personal  element 
which  with  him  was  a  natural 
gift,  and  which  he  inculcated 
so  strongly. 

The  time  of  year  was  the 
mest  unsuitable  in  which  the 
Indians  could  possibly  have 
arrived  in  France,  but  they 
at  that  time  did  possess  one 
asset  which  stood  them  in 
great  stead  as  long  as  it 
lasted,  and  that  was  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  very  personal 
element,  which  did  so  much 
to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark 
in  their  strange  surround- 
ings. Although  the  number 
of  British  officers  in  each 
battalion  was  but  thirteen  all 
told,  a  proportion  altogether 
too  small  for  European  war- 
fare, yet  they  were  their  very 
own  officers ;  they  belonged 
to  the  Paltan  (regiment),  and 
that  to  Indians  is  everything. 
Those  posted  haphazard  later 
on,  brave  and  efficient  as  they 


might  be,  could  to  them  never 
be  the  same  thing.  And  this 
applied  to  the  Indian  officers 
also. 

Under  such  conditions  the 
Indian  Corps  entered  the  battle 
line  and  held  its  front  for  a 
whole  year,  and  some  of  its 
work  I  will  now  describe.  The 
first  of  the  troops  to  arrive 
was  the  Lahore  Division;  but 
this  was  incomplete,  as  the 
Sirhiud  Brigade  had  been 
detained  in  Egypt,  and  our 
first  contribution  was  therefore 
only  two  brigades  of  infantry 
— the  Ferozepore,  commanded 
by  Brigadier- General  Egerton, 
Indian  Army,  and  the  Jalandar, 
by  Major  -  General  Carnegy, 
Indian  Army,  with  the  guns, 
&o.,  of  a  Division.  The  times 
were  very  abnormal,  the  first 
battle  of  Ypres  was  in  full 
swing,  every  man  was  indis- 
pensable, and  the  Ferozepore 
Brigade  was  immediately  de- 
tached and  sent  north.  The 
experiences  they  went  through 
were  kaleidoscopic.  The  57th 
Rifles  and  129th  Baluchis  were 
hurled  into  action  with  three 
different  British  cavalry  bri- 
gades ;  they  were  absolutely 
new  to  anything  of  this  kind ; 
they  were  in  turn  separated 
from  the  Connaught  Rangers, 
the  British  battalion  belong- 
ing to  the  brigade,  and  with 
which  they  had  been  trained 
in  India,  and  from  their  own 
Brigadier  and  Staff.  It  is  im- 
possible in  a  short  article  to 
tell  the  story  of  these  first  ten 
days,  but  I  mean  to  do  so 
fully,  together  with  that  of  the 
whole  Corps,  as  soon  as  the 
war  is  over.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  both  battalions  were 
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heavily  engaged  alongside  the 
British  cavalry  at  and  about 
Messines.  The  handicap  was 
very  great,  because  they  were 
fighting  with  troops  unknown 
to  them,  and  who  in  turn  knew 
nothing  of  Indian  soldiers. 
As  their  own  gallant  British 
officers  were  shot  down,  they 
became  the  more  isolated,  for 
there  was  no  white  man  who 
understood  their  language ; 
each  of  their  own  officers  was 
doing  the  duty  of  four ;  the 
Indian  officers  were  here,  there, 
and  everywhere ;  but  as  the 
losses  increased,  so  parties  and 
even  companies  lost  touch  with 
one  another,  and  their  diffi- 
culties are  best  described  in 
the  words  of  an  Indian  officer, 
who  said  to  me:  ''One  day 
we  had  orders  to  move  to  a 
certain  place,  and  by  good  luck 
met  an  officer  who  had  been 
in  India,  and  understood 
enough  Hindustani  to  direct 
us,  and  so  we  got  there."  It 
was  a  great  experiment  thus 
thrusting  Indian  troops  into 
a  fight,  and  such  a  fight  too, 
separated  from  their  own 
comrades,  their  own  British 
battalion,  and  their  own 
General  and  Staff.  It  was 
more  than  a  severe  ordeal, 
it  was  an  extraordinary  trial 
of  endurance,  and  that  they 
not  only  stood  it  but  emerged 
with  credit  is  the  best  testi- 
mony to  their  discipline. 
After  eight  days  of  this 
rough  -  and  -  tumble  warfare, 
Generals  Gough  and  Allenby, 
under  whom  they  had  served, 
reported  that  both  battalions 
had  rendered  most  valuable 
and  gallant  service.  And  as 
to  the  sepoys  themselves,  they 


had  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  British 
cavalry,  and  fully  owned  that 
they  had  helped  them  in  every 
way  possible,  and  set  them 
once  more  that  splendid  ex- 
ample of  bravery  and  un- 
selfishness which  is  the  special 
attribute  of  the  British  eoldier. 

It  is  no  exaggerated  picture 
I  have  drawn,  and  the  proof  of 
it  lies  in  the  losses  sustained. 
The  57th  Rifles  had  7  out  of 
their  12  British  officers  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing;  of  In- 
dian officers,  4 ;  and  amongst 
the  men  290  made  up  the  total 
casualties,  or  over  38  per  cent 
of  their  full  strength. 

In  the  129th  Baluchis  the 
casualties  among  British  officers 
numbered  6,  Indian  officers  5, 
and  other  ranks  228,  or  over 
32  per  cent. 

And  this  was  before  the 
brigade  had  ever  been  em- 
ployed as  a  unit  in  the  war. 

These  were  the  first  Indian 
battalions  to  fight  in  Europe, 
and  as  the  Dorset  s  bear 
"Primus  in  Indis  "  for  Plassey 
as  their  motto,  BO  I  suggest 
the  57th  and  129th  might  well 
have  "Primus  in  Europa"  as 
theirs. 

Among  the  brave  men  who 
fell,  none  had  more  endeared 
themselves  to  their  comrades 
than  gallant  Jock  Gordon  of 
the  57th  or  Humphreys  of  the 
129th,  and  of  the  many  fine 
deeds  performed  two  stand  out 
prominently  and  must  be  told. 

Havildar  Gagna  of  the  129th 
Baluchis  had  been  a  gymnastic 
instructor;  when  his  section 
was  practically  wiped  out  he 
found  the  opportunity  of  at 
last  proving  to  his  comrades 
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that  skill  at  arms  in  peace  has 
its  very  real  value  in  war;  he 
rallied  the  few  remaining  men, 
and  defending  himself  in  his 
trench  with  his  bayonet,  killed 
several  Germans,  and  then,  ow- 
ing to  his  own  weapon  being 
bent,  he  used  a  heavy  sword 
which  he  had  picked  up  and 
continued  the  fight.  During 
these  duels  he  received  no  less 
than  five  wounds  ;  but  he  lived, 
and  after  a  year  spent  in  hos- 
pital in  England,  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  India,  taking 
with  him  the  Indian  Order  of 
Merit,  the  highest  Indian  de- 
coration for  valour  open  to  the 
soldier,  and  the  Russian  Cross 
of  St  George. 

But  those  eight  days  were 
marked  by  another  and  greater 
act  of  bravery,  and  one  which 
will  be  handed  down  for  all 
time  in  the  Army  of  India. 
Sepoy  Khudadad  Khan  was 
one  of  the  maxim  gun  detach- 
ment of  the  129th  Baluohis. 
During  the  fighting  one  of  the 
two  guns  was  put  out  of  ac- 
tion, and  Captain  Dill,  the 
Commander,  ordered  the  men 
to  retire,  whilst  he  stayed  on 


to  tight  the  other  gun.  He 
himself  was  then  wounded  in 
the  head  by  a  splinter  of  shell, 
but  the  men  remained  and 
stuck  to  their  gun  until  all 
except  Khudadad  were  dead. 
This  heroic  soldier,  faithful  to 
his  trust,  held  on  to  the  last 
although  severely  wounded,  and 
the  Germans  passed  over  the 
trench  believing  him  to  be 
dead,  and  left  him.  Fortune 
came  to  his  aid,  and  he  was 
able  to  drag  himself  into  safety, 
and  was  eventually  rescued. 
His  Majesty  the  King  was 
pleased  to  confer  on  him  the 
Victoria  Cross,  the  first  ever 
given  to  the  Indian  Army. 

In  his  village,  not  far  from 
the  Jhelum  river,  often  will 
Khudadad  Khan  tell  the  story 
of  the  great  fight  round  Ypres, 
and  the  Jawans  (young  men) 
who  may  be  hesitating  whether 
to  join  up  or  not  will  surely 
hesitate  no  longer  when  they 
see  with  their  own  eyes  the 
bronze  cross,  which  means  that 
the  Field-Marshal  and  the  sepoy 
are  borne  on  the  same  page  of 
the  Army  List,  without  refer- 
ence to  rank  or  race. 


"  For  there  is  neither  east  nor  west,  border  nor  breed  nor  birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  though  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth." 


The  Ferozepore  Brigade,  after 
its  ten  days'  fighting  about 
Messines,  was  re-formed  and 
moved  south  to  the  west  of 
Neuve  Chapelle,  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  Here 
the  Jalandar  Brigade  had  also 
undergone  a  splitting-up  pro- 
cess :  the  British  battalion,  the 
1st  Manohesters,  had  been  de- 
tached and  sent  southwards  to 
help  another  Division;  whilst 


half  the  47th  Sikhs  and  the 
two  divisional  companies  of 
Sappers  and  Miners  were  used 
as  a  special  detachment,  and 
to  these  were  added  the  9th 
Bhopal  Infantry  of  the  Feroze- 
pore Brigade.  Of  these  I  shall 
tell  shortly.  The  remaining 
troops  of  the  Lahore  Division 
were  pushed  up  on  the  left  of 
Sir  Horace  Smith  Dorrien's 
2nd  Army  Corps,  and  there 
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remained  doing  good  service 
until  the  arrival  of  the 
Meerut  Division  a  few  days 
later. 

Meantime  the  special  detach- 
ment mentioned  above  was  em- 
ployed in  an  attack  on  Neuve 
Chapelle  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  big  battle  which  took 
place  in  March  1915,  or  five 
months  later).  In  this  par- 
ticular attack  the  Indian 
troops  alone  participated :  it 
was  an  Indians'  fight  pure  and 
simple,  and  I  have  never  met 
a  man  who  saw  it,  or  who  was 
on  that  part  of  the  Front  at 
the  time,  who  has  not  owned 
that  it  was  as  brave  a  show  as 
could  be.  The  47th  Sikhs  and 
the  20th  and  21st  Companies 
of  Sappers  and  Miners  led  the 
advance  and  the  assault,  and 
a  part  of  the  9th  Bhopals 
were  also  able  to  take  part ; 
and  one  party  of  this  battalion 
under  Major  Jamieson  (since 
killed  in  Mesopotamia)  got  into 
the  village.  The  47th  Sikhs 
and  two  Sapper  companies 
advanced  across  600  yards  of 
open  under  a  heavy  fire,  and 
entered  Neuve  Chapelle;  cleared 
several  streets  with  the  bay- 
onet, and  amid  a  tempest  of 
machine  guns  and  rifle  fire 
erected  barricades.  Local  com- 
bats were  numerous;  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  continued  in 
houses  and  orchards ;  in  these 
the  two  companies  of  Sappers 
shared  in  equal  degree  with 
the  Sikhs  the  honours  of  the 
day.  Here  fell  the  gallant 
Captain  M'Cleverty  of  the 
47th,  ever  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fray,  and  out  of  a  total  of 
290  who  entered  the  fight,  172 
casualties  were  the  contribu- 


tion of  the  battalion — this  day 
fighting  as  a  unit  for  the  first 
time  since  raised  in  1901.  In 
the  20th  Company  Lieut. 
Hayes-Sadler  was  killed  and 
Captain  Paris  was  wounded 
and  missing,  whilst  there  were 
55  other  casualties  out  of  a 
total  strength  of  150  in  action. 
In  the  21st  Company  Captain 
Richards  and  Lieuts.  Almond 
and  Rhode  were  killed,  and  the 
other  losses  numbered  57  out  of 
145  in  action.  It  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  fighting 
t«  add  that  these  two  com- 
panies went  into  action  with 
eight  British  officers,  of  whom 
every  single  one  was  killed  or 
wounded. 

The  9th  Bhopals  in  this  and 
preceding  days'  fighting  lost 
their  second  in  command,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Anderson,  and  one 
Indian  officer  killed ;  and  the 
other  casualties,  including  miss- 
ing, numbered  262. 

And  now  that  Neuve  Chapelle 
was  in  great  part  won  these 
gallant  officers  and  men  looked, 
but  in  vain,  for  the  reinforce- 
ments they  might  well  expect : 
they  did  not  come.  There  were 
no  more  Indian  troops  in  the 
area ;  but  they  had  done  their 
duty,  and  outnumbered,  un- 
supported, and  attacked  from 
all  sides,  they  perforce  had  no 
option  but  to  abandon  their 
hardly  won  ground.  Again 
that  600  yards  of  open  had  to 
be  crossed  under  heavy  fire; 
they  knew  it  was  no  longer  a 
victory,  but  it  was  more  than 
that,  it  was  a  glorious  retire- 
ment, carried  out  with  splendid 
discipline  in  the  face  of  greatly 
superior  numbers,  and  they 
could  still  hold  their  heads 
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high ;  and  the  Sikhs,  under 
their  fine  Commanding  Officer, 
Major  Davidson,  as  they  had 
done  in  the  charge,  so  now  in 
the  retirement,  flung  back  the 
Khalsa  cry  of  "  Shri  wa  Guru 
ji  ki  Fateh  "  to  the  Huns,  who 
dared  not  follow  them  into  the 
open. 

The  Indian  soldiers'  battle 
was  over,  and  ISTeuve  Chapelle 
still  in  enemy  hands ;  but  it  was 
to  see  them  once  more  on  that 
bleak  morn  of  10th  March  1915, 
when  the  men  from  Hindustan 
with  their  British  comrades 
again  swept  through  the  vil- 
lage, cleared  the  same  streets, 
took  their  full  revenge,  and  the 
soldiers  of  Germany  left  it,  and 
with  it  2000  dead  and  700 
prisoners,  and  returned  no 
more. 

This  small  action  has  been 
described  at  some  length  be- 
cause it  was  one  which  will 
furnish  a  bright  page  in  the 
history  of  India,  and  in  it 
shared  representatives  of  many 
races  of  the  land :  Sikhs, 
Musalmans,  Maharattas,  and 
Rajputs. 

After  reporting  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  on  the  Aisne, 
I  had  to  return  to  Marseilles, 
and  arrived  on  the  Flanders 
Front  on  27th  October.  The 
Meerut  Division  arrived  on  the 
29th,  and  thus  the  Corps  (still 
short  of  the  Sirhind  Brigade  in 
Egypt)  was  complete. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  Indian 
soldiers  that  the  public,  who 
have  little  idea  of  all  they  did, 
should  know  of  the  share  they 
took  in  fighting  our  battles  in 
Flanders  under  the  abnormal 
conditions  which  then  prevailed. 
The  Indian  Army  had  been 


trained  on  certain  lines,  which 
experience  has  taught  must  be 
adhered  to  in  a  big  war  if  that 
Army  is  to  give  of  its  best  in 
the  Field;  it  was  net  trained, 
as  British  troops  can  be,  to  be 
flung  in  anywhere  irrespective 
of  nationality  or  composition. 
It  has  characteristics  which 
must  be  acknowledged,  and 
limits  which  must  be  recog- 
nised. 

The  Indian  Corps  relieved 
the  2nd  British  Army  Corps  on 
the  Front  from  near  Fromelles 
on  the  north  to  just  north  of 
Givenohy  on  the  south.  Two 
and  a  half  British  brigades  also 
remained  temporarily  attached, 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  Sir- 
hind  Brigade  from  Egypt  and 
the  return  of  all  units  from  the 
north. 

Immediately  the  Meerut  Di- 
vision took  over  its  front  the 
8th  Gurkhas  of  the  Bareilly 
Brigade,  commanded  by  Major- 
General  Maobean,  were  called 
on  to  bear  a  determined  Ger- 
man attack.  Standing  in  heavy 
rain,  in  trenches  too  deep  for 
men  of  their  stature,  they  stood 
the  strain  from  evening  of  29th 
to  past  midday  of  the  30th 
October,  by  which  time  the 
effects  of  high-explosive  shell, 
minenwerfers,  machine  -  guns, 
hand  grenades,  and  superior 
numbers  began  to  tell;  the 
trenches  were  obliterated,  the 
losses  severe,  and  with  heavy 
casualties  the  Gurkhas  were  fin- 
ally driven  from  their  trenches. 
The  results  of  so  overwhelming 
and  sudden  an  experience  tem- 
porarily disorganised  the  bat- 
talion. Maxims  in  those  days 
with  us  were  indeed  few  in 
number ;  of  grenades  and  trench 
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mortars  we  had  none.  The 
rifle,  2  machine-guns  per  bat- 
talion, and  such  supplies  of 
gun  ammunition  as  were  then 
available,  were  the  sole  weapons 
we  possessed  to  oppose  to  the 
devices  of  the  Huns. 

In  this  fighting  Major 
Wake,  Captains  Hartwell, 
Wright,  Hay  es -Sadler,  and 
Stack,  were  killed,  and  the 
Commanding  Officer,  Colonel 
Morris,  was  wounded,  and 
three  other  officers  were 
wounded  or  missing,  making  a 
loss  of  9  out  of  the  total  of  11 
officers  present  with  the  bat- 
talion. 5  Gurkha  officers  and 
209  rank  and  file  were  also 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Some  splendid  deeds  of  gal- 
lantry were  performed.  The 
Colonel,  although  severely 
wounded  himself,  took  up  rein- 
forcements, until  exhausted  he 
fell  insensible  into  a  trench. 
Major  Barlow,  with  three 
severe  wounds,  issued  his 
orders  to  the  very  last  till  he, 
too,  collapsed  senseless  in  a 
ditch,  where  he  lay  unnoticed 
by  Germans,  and  eventually 
reached  safety.  Captain  Stack, 
with  a  severe  wound  in  the 
neck,  called  back  with  a  mes- 
sage for  more  men,  and  having 
done  his  duty  was  killed  by 
another  bullet ;  and  of  these 
and  others,  the  best  descrip- 
tion is  in  the  words  of  His 
Majesty  the  King,  after  Loos — 
they  are  "All  illustrious." 

The  8th  Gurkhas  were 
shattered  for  the  time  being, 
but  that  they  nevertheless  were 
again  in  the  action  of  the  23rd 
November,  and  later  in  many 
others,  and  did  good  service,  is 
a  proof  that  the  men  of  Nepal 


are  made  of  the  stuff  which 
produces  fighting  soldiers.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  Gurkhas 
could  not  say  enough  for  the 
British  Corps  that  stood  by 
them ;  part  of  which  eventu- 
ally retook  the  lost  trenches 
— the  Norfolks,  Devons,  West 
Ridings,  and  Bedfords. 

The  Hun,  either  by  design 
or  maybe  accident,  appeared 
to  have  selected  Gurkhas  for 
his  first  attacks  on  the  newly 
arrived  Division ;  for  two  days 
later  he  made  a  similar  attack 
on  the  2nd  Gurkhas  of  the 
Dehra  Dun  Brigade,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General 
Johnson.  In  this  case,  pre- 
ceded by  heavy  guns  and 
trench  mortars,  they  sys- 
tematically destroyed  the 
front  trenches  from  the  right 
in  succession,  forcing  the 
Gurkhas  to  keep  moving  to 
the  left,  fighting  and  losing 
heavily  in  officers  and  men. 
At  this  time  the  Connaught 
Hangers  of  the  Ferozepore 
Brigade  to  their  left  were  able 
to  send  up  a  support,  which 
later  was  followed  by  a  com- 
pany. In  crossing  the  open  to 
reach  the  Gurkhas,  Lieutenant 
Abbott  and  several  of  the 
Rangers  were  killed,  but  the 
remainder  came  as  a  wel- 
come reinforcement.  Mean- 
time Colonel  Norie,  in  com- 
mand of  the  2nd  Gurkhas,  who 
had  already  lost  an  arm  in 
Tirah,  was  on  the  left  of  his 
line ;  seeing  what  was  going  on 
on  the  right,  he  moved  to 
that  flank  with  three  officers 
and  a  detachment  of  men,  and 
soon  silenced  the  trench  mortar 
which  was  doing  the  chief 
mischief  j  returning  rapidly  to 
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the  left  he  fell  in  with  a 
squadron  of  the  34th  Poona 
Horse  coming  up  to  reinforce 
him.  With  these  he  again 
moved  forward,  and  by  des- 
perate fighting  kept  the  enemy 
at  bay  for  some  time,  and 
eventually  was  reinforced  by 
troops  from  various  units  : 
with  these  he  charged,  himself 
leading ;  of  the  six  officers, 
three  were  killed  or  wounded, 
but  the  attack  succeeded  in 
stopping  any  further  German 
advance  at  this  point. 

Norie  did  splendidly,  and 
had  the  singular  distinction  of 
being  the  only  British  officer 
in  the  whole  Indian  Army 
Corps  mentioned  in  the  De- 
spatch of  the  20th  November 
1914,  which  described  the  work 
of  the  Corps  during  its  first 
month's  service  in  the  trenches 
of  Flanders. 

Seven  British  officers  were 
killed  and  one  wounded  out 
of  their  total  of  12.  Seven 
Gurkha  officers  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  132  other  ranks 
made  up  the  casualties  for  this 
day.  It  does  not  take  much 
calculation  to  discover  that  re- 
peated losses  of  this  description 
could  not  be  replaced  by  the 
very  limited  reinforcements  up 
to  then  considered  sufficient  for 
the  war,  and  when  even  these 
were  still  far  across  the  seas, 
and  British  officers  were  scarce. 

Of  those  killed,  Lieutenants 
Waloott  and  Innes,  Subadars 
Gopal  Sing  Rawat  and  Tek- 
bahadur  Gurung,  all  fell 
heading  a  fine  charge,  which 
drove  the  enemy  from  a  trench. 
Lieutenant  Reed  died  while 
guiding  the  first  Connaught 
reinforcement  to  his  trench. 

VOL.  CCII. — NO.  MCCXXI. 


Major  Ross  and  Subadar 
Man  Sing  Bora  were  killed  in 
a  desperate  rush  with  their 
men  on  another  German  trench, 
and  only  after  they  had  come 
to  hand  -  to  -  hand  grips  with 
the  foe.  Major  Becher  and 
Captain  Barton  died  in  the 
midst  of  their  beloved  Gurkhas, 
and  Lieutenant  Lucas  with  his 
machine-gun. 

Colonel  Swanston,  command- 
ing the  Poona  Horse,  was  also 
killed. 

The  Hun  no  doubt  knew  the 
value  of  the  officers ;  they  were 
easily  distinguishable,  and  they 
paid  heavily  here  as  elsewhere, 
but  there  was  not  one  who 
would  have  changed  places  with 
any  other  in  any  Corps  of  the 
King's  Army.  The  Indian 
Army  is  very  conservative,  and 
to  those  who  know  it,  it  is 
not  surprising.  The  spirit  of 
camaraderie  is  very  strong,  and 
without  it  that  Army  would 
never  have  borne  itself  as  it 
has  through  a  century  of 
British  rule. 

On  12th  November  Lord 
Roberts,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed our  Colonel-in-Chief,  visited 
us, — a  historic  occasion  and  a 
proud  day  for  the  Indian  Army. 
It  is  enough  here  to  say  that, 
overjoyed  as  we  were  by  his 
presence  in  the  midst  of  his 
beloved  Indian  soldiers,  we  knew 
it  must  be  his  last,  amid  the 
thunder  of  the  guns,  the  sounds 
of  which  he  knew  so  well.  He 
came  like  a  beacon  light  which 
we  meant  to  keep  as  our  goal ; 
his  stay  of  a  few  hours  was 
the  strongest  reinforcement  we 
could  have  desired;  his  depar- 
ture left  behind  it  an  example 
that  would  live,  and  a  deter - 
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ininatiou  to  do  our  duly  as  far 
as  in  us  lay,  as  he  had  done  it 
throughout  a  long  life  devoted 
to  hia  oountry.  And  only  two 
days  later  the  great  Field- 
Marshal  passed  away.  He  was 
dead,  but  so  long  as  history 
records  the  truth,  "He  never 
shall  be  shamed."  The  Indian 
Army  had  lost  its  truest  friend, 
and  no  living  man  could  re- 
place him.  To  us  in  France  it 
was  nothing  less  than  a  cala- 
mity. 

We  had,  however,  in  Lord 
Kitchener  another  friend,  who, 
from  the  day  we  landed  in 
France  till  we  left  it,  never 
failed  to  support  and  encourage 
us  in  every  way.  I  shall  be 
able  one  day  to  tell  the  story 
of  all  he  did  for  the  Corps,  and 
I  feel  sure  India  will  like  to 
know  how  deep-rooted  was  his 
affection  for  that  country,  and 
how  great  was  his  determina- 
tion to  prove  the  value  of  her 
contribution  to  the  Army  in 
France. 

During  this  month  we  were 
honoured  by  visits  from  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  went 
round  and  saw  all  the  troops 
not  on  duty  in  the  trenches. 

Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught 
also  came  one  day,  and  saw 
such  troops  as  were  available — 
including  the  Jodhpore  Lancers 
under  the  veteran  General  Sir 
Partab  Singh  Bahadur,  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  a  soldier. 
During  these  visits  most  of  the 
other  Indian  Princes  and  Chiefs 
were  present,  including  His 
Highness  Colonel  Sir  Ganga 
Singh  Bahadur,  Maharaja  of 
Bikanir — a  splendid  example  of 
the  ruling  Chiefs  of  India,  who 
after  serving  long  in  France 


joined  hi«  own  Camel  Corps  in 
Egypt,  which  has  done  such 
good  work  in  the  desert  war. 

Our  fighting  strength  in 
the  middle  of  November  had 
dwindled  to  14,000  bayonets 
and  1700  sabres  of  the  Secun- 
derabad  Cavalry  Brigade,  then 
attached  to  the  Corps.  This 
was,  of  course,  a  ridiculously 
small  number,  but  we  could 
expect  no  increase  until  the 
early  part  of  December ;  and 
though  our  front  was  shortened, 
we  were  weak  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  work  we  had  to 
perform. 

On  the  23rd  November  the 
right  centre  of  our  line  was 
attacked  by  a  regiment  (three 
battalions)  of  the  29th  German 
Division,  with  two  others  in 
support  and  reserve.  Of  the 
two  points  selected  for  attack 
one  was  held  by  two  Indian 
battalions,  the  34th  Pioneers 
and  9th  Bhopals,  and  the  other 
by  the  58th  Rifles;  on  the  ex- 
treme left  was  one  company  of 
the  Connaught  Rangers,  and  on 
the  extreme  right  half  of  the 
Black  Watch.  The  battle  lasted 
without  intermission  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  was  confined 
entirely  to  the  Indian  Corps. 
Briefly  put  —  three  of  our 
battalions,  after  heavy  bomb- 
ing and  shelling  followed  by  an 
infantry  assault,  were  forced 
back  from  their  trenches,  which, 
to  a  length  of  800  yards,  were 
occupied  by  the  Germans ; 
several  counter  -  attacks  were 
made  by  us,  helped  by  some 
of  our  British  battalions,  but 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  at  one 
time  matters  looked  serious. 
Units  of  both  Divisions  were 
engaged,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
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the  Huns  had  chosen  the  very 
day  on  whioh  the  relief  of  one 
Division  by  the  other  was  in 
progress.  But  though  some 
battalions  had  to  give  way, 
there  was  a  determination 
throughout  the  Corps  that  at 
any  cost  we  were  going  to  win 
back  all  we  had  lost,  and  to 
do  it  by  ourselves.  On  the 
right,  the  58th  Rifles,  who  had 
lost  a  great  part  of  their 
trenches,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Black  Watch  regained  a 
portion  of  them.  This  fine 
Highland  battalion  had  stood 
firm  throughout,  and  now,  when 
the  58th,  splendidly  rallied, 
rushed  to  the  charge,  with  it 
went  seme  sixty  of  the  Black 
Watoh — first  in  example  and 
first,  with  the  best,  in  the 
German  trenches.  The  Vau- 
ghan's  Rifles  will  not  forget 
the  episode. 

In  another  counter  -  attack 
the  2nd  Leicesters  of  the 
Garhwal  Brigade  set  a  fine 
example,  as  that  unbeatable 
Corps  always  did.  The  6th 
Jats,  8th  Gurkhas,  107th  Pio- 
neers all  materially  assisted  in 
the  final  advance ;  and  last  but 
not  least,  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  fighting  area,  the  1st 
Battalion  of  the  39th  Garh- 
walis,  under  command  of  a 
good  soldier,  Lieut.  -  Colonel 
Swiney,  by  a  then  novel 
method  of  attack,  suggested 
by  Lieutenant  Robson,  R.E., 
rolled  up  the  enemy  from  our 
left  to  our  right,  using  hand 
grenades  roughly  manufac- 
tured by  our  own  Sappers  and 
Miners.  These  were  not  perfect, 
and  sometimes  dangerous  to 
the  thrower,  but  good  enough 
to  clear  the  trenches  of  Prus- 


sians, even  of  the  old  type  of 
1914,  when  used  by  gallant 
men  like  Robsen,  R.E.,  and 
Ackworth  of  the  55th  Rifles, 
and  backed  up  by  keen  fighters 
like  those  splendid  Garhwalis, 
who  rushed  from  traverse  to 
traverse  bayoneting  all  who  op- 
posed them.  When  the  trench 
was  crowded  with  dead  or  pris- 
oners, they  leaped  on  to  the 
parapet ;  officers  and  men  fell, 
but  the  remainder  had  no 
thought,  except  that  their 
work  was  to  go  on  until  they 
joined  hands  with  their  com- 
rades coming  from  the  oppo- 
site direction,  to  complete  the 
reoccupation  of  the  lost  line ; 
and  this  was  not  long  in  com- 
ing. As  dawn  broke  on  24th 
November  the  heads  of  the  two 
advancing  columns  met,  and 
the  Germans  still  alive  were 
prisoners :  4  officers  and  100 
others,  with  two  trench  mor- 
tars (the  first  ever  seen  by  us), 
3  machine-guns,  and  numerous 
rifles  were  counted,  whilst  dead 
and  wounded  and  every  kind 
of  equipment  lay  spread  over 
the  area. 

In  the  ranks  of  those  gallant 
Garhwalis  was  one  Darwan 
Sing  Negi,  who  as  a  boy  had 
tended  his  father's  sheep  in 
the  village  of  Kabartir,  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  Himalayas 
north  of  the  Pindar  river. 
Of  all  the  brave  men  who 
cleared  the  Hun  trenches  on 
that  freezing  November  night, 
none  was  braver  than  Darwan 
Sing  :  he  headed  one  rush  after 
another,  now  in  the  trench, 
now  on  the  parapet ;  he  passed 
traverses,  using  his  bayonet 
freely ;  twice  wounded,  with 
blood  streaming  from  his  head, 
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he  only  oried  halt  when  the 
work  was  finished.  He  re- 
ceived the  highest  reward  for 
his  glorious  conduct,  and  the 
Victoria  Cross  he  won  was  the 
second  ever  given  to  the  Indian 
Army,  and  will  hold  its  own 
record. 

Another  Victoria  Cross  was 
won  by  Lieutenant  De  Pass 
of  the  34th  Poona  Horse,  who 
crawled  up  a  German  sap 
from  which  a  galling  fire  had 
been  kept  up  on  to  a  gap  in 
our  trenches.  Finding  that 
this  fire  proceeded  from  a 
loophole  in  a  sand  -  bagged 
traverse,  this  brave  soldier 
crept  on,  stealthily  placed  a 
charge  of  gun-cotton  in  the 
loophole  and  fired  it,  blowing 
the  traverse  to  atoms;  he 
fortunately  escaped  a  bomb 
which  was  thrown  after  him. 
Next  day,  in  broad  daylight, 
with  a  trooper  of  the  7th 
Dragoon  Guards,  he  carried 
in  a  sepoy  of  the  58th  Rifles 
who  was  lying  seriously 
wounded  a  long  way  out, 
and  again  escaped  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  during  the  whole 
operation.  But  such  gallant 
spirits  do  not  recognise  dan- 
ger, and  a  day  later  he  was 
killed  in  the  same  sap  he 
had  destroyed  by  a  sniper 
who  had  been  picking  off 
our  men,  and  whom  De  Pass 
was  trying  to  stalk. 

I  must  leave  many  brave 
deeds  with  which  this  day  and 
night  were  crowded;  but  at 
another  time  shall  tell  of  the 
gallantry  of  Captain  Mackain, 
34th  Pioneers,  and  of  others. 

On  1st  Deeember  His 
Majesty  the  King  visited  the 
Corps,  accompanied  by  the 


Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  de- 
light of  all  ranks  was  evi- 
dent. Every  unit  out  of  the 
trenches  was  on  parade,  and 
His  Majesty  made  a  thorough 
inspection  of  each,  saying  a 
few  words  to  all  brought  to 
his  notice.  The  sepoys  were 
specially  gratified  by  this  mark 
of  Royal  favour,  and  the  tu- 
multuous cheering  that  greet- 
ed the  King  must  have  re- 
called his  experiences  at  the 
great  Delhi  Durbar;  only  now 
they  were  the  shouts  of  men 
in  mud-stained  khaki,  not  in 
red.  Before  His  Majesty  left, 
I  had  the  honour  of  motoring 
him  to  one  of  our  batteries 
in  action. 

On  7th  December  the  Sir- 
hind  Brigade  rejoined  the 
Corps  from  Egypt,  and  about 
the  same  time  a  considerable 
reinforcement  also  arrived  from 
India. 

In  pursuance  of  a  general 
plan  of  operations  then  being 
carried  out  by  the  British 
Army,  the  Indian  Corps  un- 
dertook certain  miner  enter- 
prises during  the  latter  part 
of  December.  Of  these,  an 
attack  on  two  German  saps 
was  made  en  the  16th  Dec- 
ember, in  which  Major  Potter 
of  the  129th  Baluchis  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  He  was, 
unfortunately,  missing  and  be- 
lieved killed  only  four  days 
later.  Our  losses  on  this 
occasion  were  heavy. 

With  the  arrival  of  the 
Sirhind  Brigade  our  front 
had  been  considerably  ex- 
tended, and  now  embraced  the 
village  of  Givenchy  and  south 
as  far  as  the  Bethune  -  La 
Bassee  road. 
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To  meet  the  spirit  of  special 
orders  from  the  Commander- 
in  -  Chief  two  more  local 
operations  were  carried  out 
on  the  night  18/19  Decem- 
ber —  one  by  each  Division. 
The  Meerut  Division  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  some 
enemy  trenches,  two  machine- 
guns,  and  a  few  prisoners, 
but  was  eventually  repulsed 
with  a  loss  of  over  eighty 
killed  and  wounded.  The 
troops  behaved  splendidly :  of 
these  the  Leicesters  and  3rd 
Gurkhas  had  the  lion's  share 
in  the  fighting.  The  Lahore 
attack  also  at  first  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  some 
German  trenches  and  taking 
eighty  prisoners,  but  was 
eventually  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss.  Part  of  the  1st 
Battalion  Highland  Light 
Infantry  and  4th  Gurkhas, 
both  of  the  Sirhind  Brigade, 
formed  the  attacking  party, 
and  half  the  59th  Kifles  of 
the  Jalandar  Brigade  joined 
up  on  their  right. 

The  Highland  Light  Infantry 
and  Gurkhas,  with  superb  dash, 
gained  the  trenches  on  their 
front,  but  the  gallant  Lieuten- 
ant Anderson,  not  content  with 
this,  rushed  on  with  his  High- 
landers, shouting  as  he  went, 
"  We  are  going  to  take  Chapelle 
St  Rooh " :  he  and  his  men 
passed  on  into  the  darkness  and 
never  returned.  The  59th  Kifles 
on  the  right  at  first  lost  direc- 
tion, and  eventually  the  cap- 
tured trenches  became  over- 
crowded; casualties  grew  apace, 
and  after  hours  of  fierce  trial 
and  steadfast  bravery  our  men 
had  to  retire  to  their  own 
trenches;  they  had  gained 


nothing  but  imperishable  glory. 
Here  fell  the  brave  Inglis  of  the 
4th  Gurkhas,  and  here  too 
Cramer-Roberts  of  the  same 
battalion  won  a  splendid  D.S.O. 
Bruce  of  the  59th  was  killed 
heading  a  successful  charge, 
and  most  of  his  men,  refusing 
to  leave  the  body  of  their  officer, 
were  killed  near  him.  Havildar 
Abdul  Wahab  of  this  regiment 
earned  his  Indian  Order  of 
Merit  and  the  Russian  Cross 
of  St  George.  But  in  this 
action,  as  in  others,  the  names 
of  gallant  British  and  Indian 
officers  and  men  of  all  the  Corps 
engaged  would  fill  a  long  roll. 
At  the  same  time  and  in  an- 
other part  of  the  field  a  very 
brave  attempt  by  a  party  of 
the  1st  Gurkhas  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  two  fine  young 
leaders, Burke  andRundall,  and 
the  loss  of  half  their  men. 

The  night  of  the  19th  Dec- 
ember was  one  of  rain  and 
storm,  and  the  trenches  were 
in  places  waist-deep  in  mud 
and  water,  and  with  the  dawn 
began  a  fierce  attack  by  the 
Germans  all  along  the  front  of 
the  Indian  Corps.  This  attack, 
as  we  learned  from  prisoners, 
had  been  arranged  for  and  pre- 
pared a  week  previously ;  that 
it  came  on  a  most  unfertunate 
day  was  our  bad  luck,  for  our 
men  were  to  have  been  relieved 
only  thirty-six  hours  later  by 
he  1st  Army  Corps  fresh  frem 
rest  in  reserve.  However,  it  was 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  for  many 
long  hours  the  Indian  Corps 
had  to  fight  it  out  by  itself. 
The  men  were  thoroughly  tired 
out  after  a  long  spell  of  the 
trenches,  which  had  lasted  on 
and  off  for  over  fifty  days  j 
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many  of  the  battalions  had, 
moreover,  just  experienced  a 
full  day  of  hard  fighting  with 
heavy  losses;  our  front  had 
only  very  recently  been  length- 
ened, and  consequently  our  line 
was  very  weakly  held. 

There  is  no  opportunity  of 
going  into  any  kind  of  detail 
here,  though  it  is  a  story  worth 
telling.  Our  local  attacks  had 
weakened  us  and  rendered  the 
task  far  more  difficult.  There  is 
nothing  but  high  praise  for  the 
officers  and  men  who  through 
three  days  sustained  a  most 
strenuous  battle  against  im- 
mense odds,  and  who,  though 
they  lost  a  good  deal  of  ground 
and  suffered  over  4000  casual- 
ties, will,  when  full  details  are 
given  to  the  public,  be  pro- 
nounced brave  soldiers  who 
nobly  upheld  the  honour  of  His 
Majesty's  Army. 

Starting  with  a  succession 
of  mine  explosions  under  our 
trenches,  whioh  destroyed  these 
wherever  they  occurred,  kill- 
ing and  maiming  hundreds,  the 
enemy,  using  his  weapons  of 
destruction  (with  whioh  we 
were  unprovided),  came  on  in 
waves,  and  after  hard  fight- 
ing the  centre  and  left  of 
the  Lahore  Division,  held  by 
the  Sirhind  Brigade,  and  the 
right  centre  of  the  Meerut 
Division  were  driven  from 
their  front  trenches,  and  took 
up  a  new  line  by  Festubert 
and  west  of  Quinque  Rue,  to 
the  west  of  the  spot  then 
known  as  "The  Orchard." 
The  enemy  also  captured  a 
large  part  of  the  village  of 
Givenohy.  The  Sirhind  Bri- 
gade had  so  far  borne  the 
brunt  of  this  fighting  on  the 


south,  and  the  Dehra  Dun 
Brigade  on  the  north,  of  our 
line.  Givenohy  was  recap- 
tured the  same  afternoon  by 
a  most  gallant  attack  of  the 
Manchesters  under  Colonel 
(now  Major  -  General)  Strick- 
land, whilst  the  Ferozepore  Bri- 
gade, commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  Egerton,  held  fast  to 
its  trenches  east  and  south  of 
the  village. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Meerut 
Division's  front,  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders  on  its  right  held 
on  with  splendid  gallantry  and 
tenacity ;  whilst  the  6th  Jats, 
9th  Gurkhas,  and  58th  Rifles 
all  helped  to  maintain  the  new 
line,  caused  by  the  retirement 
of  the  2nd  Gurkhas,  and  con- 
nect it  with  the  left  flank  of 
the  isolated  Seaforths.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  Black  Watch 
did  good  work  in  linking  up 
the  other  exposed  flank  of  the 
Seaforths  with  the  retired  line 
of  the  Highland  Light  In- 
fantry, the  left  battalion  of 
the  Lahore  Division. 

On  the  Lahore  front  the 
Secunderabad  Cavalry  Brigade 
was  fighting  in  support  of  the 
Division.  The  Highland  Light 
Infantry,  1st  and  4th  Gurkhas 
of  the  Sirhind  Brigade,  all 
lost  very  heavily  during  the 
battle. 

On  the  20th  and  21st  Decem- 
ber the  1st  Division  of  the  1st 
Army  Corps  came  to  our  help, 
and  later  the  whole  Corps  took 
over  our  front.  I  had  ridden 
over  to  see  one  of  my  Briga- 
diers at  dawn  on  the  21st, 
and  on  my  way  back  to  my 
headquarters  I  passed  by  a 
whole  brigade  of  the  reinforc- 
ing troops  of  this  1st  Army 
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Corps.  I  shall  never  forget 
my  feelings.  I  had  just  seen 
a  large  number  of  our  own 
mud  -  grimed,  tired  soldiers, 
worn  out  with  long  weeks  of 
vigil,  and  now  I  beheld  bat- 
talions, not  of  300  or  400 
men,  but  of  a  thousand  strong 
each,  full  of  life,  fresh  from 
a  long  rest  in  reserve,  fit  for 
anything,  and  all  my  own 
countrymen.  At  the  same 
time  I  could  not  but  admire 
the  dauntless  spirit  of  my  own 
brave  Army  Corps,  the  British 
regiments  of  which  had  once 
more  proved  their  valour,  and 
the  Indian  battalions  of  which 
had  set  an  example  not  easily 
forgotten.  For  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  latter 
had  come  to  the  help  of  the 
Empire  from  their  far-away 
homes — come  at  the  call  of 
their  Sovereign  at  a  time 
when  millions  of  our  own 
people  in  this  island  were 
still  taking  no  part  in  the 
battle  line,  before  the  com- 
pulsory call  had  come  to  them, 
before  they  had  at  long-last 
learned  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  fight  for  his 
country. 

Many  of  them  over  their 
comfortable  firesides  no  doubt 
discussed  the  fighting  and 
gave  their  verdict,  many  of 
"  the  average  "  and  "  above 
the  average  "  critics  no  doubt 
in  a  few  words  summed  up 
what  should  or  should  not 
have  been  done;  but  did  they 
remember  that  whilst  they 
were  sitting  at  home  in  com- 
fort and  taking  no  part  in 
the  war,  these  thousands  of 
brave  voluntary  soldiers  had 
crossed  5000  miles  of  sea  to 


come  and  fight  their  battles 
within  gun  sound  of  their 
homes?  Look  at  it  in  that 
light,  my  stay-at-home  friends 
of  those  days,  and  say  which 
was  the  better  man  —  not 
physically  better,  but  with  in 
reality  a  bigger  heart ! 

And  even  those  brave  men 
of  the  1st  Corps  who  came  to 
our  assistance  found  that  it 
was  no  child's  play  we  had 
been  engaged  in,  for  it  took 
them  many  days  to  adjust  the 
dented  portions  of  our  line; 
and  not  before  a  very  large 
casualty  list  had  been  compiled 
could  even  those  fine  soldiers 
sav  that  the  front  had  been 

v 

readjusted  to  something  like 
its  original  alignment. 

Some  splendid  deeds  had 
been  performed  during  the 
three  days'  battle.  The  Com- 
mander who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  under  him 
euoh  magnificent  troops  as  the 
Manchesters,  the  Seaforths, 
the  1st  and  4th  Gurkhas,  the 
Highland  Light  Infantry,  2nd 
Gurkhas,  Black  Watch,  57th 
and  58th  Rifles,  6th  Jats,  9th 
Gurkhas,  107th  Pioneers,  not 
to  mention  many  others  who 
took  their  full  share  in  this 
battle  (even  though  some  of 
them  were  driven  from  their 
trenches),  need  have  no  fear  of 
the  verdict  which  the  historian 
will  record. 

A  short  rest  for  the  whole 
Corps  followed,  and  never  was 
rest  more  needed,  but  by  the 
middle  of  January  we  were 
again  holding  our  share  of  the 
front  trenches,  and  once  more 
on  the  same  front — viz.,  from 
Neuve  Chapelle  to  near  Giv- 
enohy.  On  10th  March  1915 
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was  begun  the  battle  of  Neuve 
Chapelle,  and  it  lasted  till 
night  of  the  12th,  after  which 
no  further  attempt  was  made 
to  extend  our  gains.  This 
action  has  been  described,  both 
in  despatches  and  by  various 
writers,  more  fully  than  any 
other  in  which  the  Indians 
took  part,  and  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  here  that  it  was  the 
sole  occasion  on  which  a  defi- 
nite objective  assigned  to  the 
Corps  was  supported  by  ade- 
quate artillery  fire.  On  other 
occasions  we  were  perhaps 
given  all  the  guns  that  could 
be  spared,  but  these  others 
(except  the  Lahore  Division's 
attack  at  second  battle  of 
Ypres)  were  only  attacks 
subsidiary  to  other  and  big- 
ger neighbouring  operations ; 
whereas  at  Neuve  Chapelle  the 
Indians  with  the  4th  Corps 
formed  the  main  attacking 
force.  At  that  time  it  was 
one  of  the  biggest  battles  of 
the  war,  and  as  a  distinct 
operation  it  is  certainly  the 
greatest  battle  in  which  In- 
dian troops  have  ever  taken 
part.  The  strength  of  the 
Meerut  Division,  which  sup- 
plied the  actual  assaulting 
force  on  the  first  day,  was  400 
British  and  Indian  officers, 
5000  British  and  6400  Indian 
bayonets,  with  one  regiment  of 
cavalry,  supported  by  the  ar- 
tillery and  Engineers  of  both 
Divisions.  If  we  double  the 
infantry,  and  thus  include  the 
Lahore  Division,  which  fought 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  attacks  of  llth  and  12th 
December,  we  find  that  about 
24,000  infantry  of  the  Indian 
Corps  were  engaged  j  and  dur- 


ing the  three  days  of  March 
on  which  the  battle  lasted,  the 
Indian  Corps  casualties  num- 
bered 133  British  officers,  60 
Indian  officers,  1912  British 
and  2128  Indian  soldiers. 

On  the  Indian  Corps  front 
the  enemy  left  2000  dead,  and 
we  took  12  officers  and  617 
men  prisoners. 

An  interesting  feature  of 
this  battle  is  the  fact  that 
six  battalions  of  Territorials, 
which  had  for  some  three 
months  been  permanently  at- 
tached to  us,  and  formed  part 
of  our  Corps,  shared  to  the  full 
in  all  the  fighting.  They 
proved  themselves  in  action  to 
be  first-class  fighting  soldiers, 
well  disciplined,  brave  as  lions, 
and  ready  for  any  kind  of 
work.  It  was  nothing  short 
of  extraordinary,  considering 
their  limited  training,  what 
excellent  troops  they  made ; 
proving  once  more,  what  I 
have  always  maintained,  that 
although  we  may  be  the  least 
military,  we  are  the  most  mar- 
tial nation  in  the  world. 

The  preliminary  bombard- 
ment over  the  whole  front  was 
made  by  over  450  guns,  and 
our  aviators  held  a  complete 
temporary  mastery  of  the  air. 
The  Garhwal  Brigade,  now 
commanded  by  Brig.  -  General 
Blackader,  led  the  assault, 
supported  by  Jacob's  Dehra 
Dun  Brigade,  whilst  Southey's 
Bareilly  Brigade  held  our  front 
trenches. 

The  morning  was  wet  and 
cheerless  when,  as  the  bombard- 
ment lifted,  2  battalions  of  the 
39th  Garhwalis,  the  Leicesters, 
and  3rd  Gurkhas,  with  the  3rd 
Londons  in  support,  cleared 
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their  parapets  and  rushed  over 
No  Man's  Land.  It  is  a  famous 
story,  and  was  a  great  day  for 
India.  No  troops  could  have 
exceeded  in  dash  and  deter- 
mination these  grand  soldiers, 
and  within  an  hour  it  was 
evident  to  the  Huns  that  a  day 
of  heavy  reckoning  had  arrived. 

There  were  local  checks,  mis- 
takes, and  omissions,  as  there 
always  must  be  in  every  battle  ; 
but  the  attack  as  a  whole  could 
not  have  been  better  carried 
out,  and  this  was  in  great  part 
due  to  our  splendid  gunners, 
who  had  swept  away  the 
enemy's  wire  entanglements, 
uprooted  his  defensive  works, 
and  torn  and  mangled  the  defen- 
ders, out  of  whose  hands  Neuve 
Chapelle  had  passed  for  ever. 
British  troops  of  the  IVth 
Corps  and  our  Indians  joined 
hands  in  the  heart  of  the  village, 
and  by  the  llth  March  a  new 
line  had  been  completed  and 
entrenched,  and  the  village 
which  had  so  long  defied  us 
was  now  left  in  our  rear. 

How  many  gallant  deeds 
were  wrought !  what  a  tale 
they  will  furnish  to  the  historian 
when  he  tells  the  story  !  How 
the  Garhwal  Brigade  went 
through  the  "invincible"  Ger- 
man Infantry ;  how  their  com- 
rades of  the  Dehra  Dun  Brigade 
actually  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  Bois  du  Biez  but  could 
go  no  farther;  how  theSirhind 
and  Jalandar  Brigades  relieved 
and  carried  on  the  bloody  work 
of  securing  our  gains  !  Among 
the  many  heroes  of  those  days, 
none  will  longer  live  in  the 
memory  of  his  comrades  than 
Private  William  Buckingham 
of  the  2nd  Leioesters,  who  over 


and  over  again  went  out  under 
the  heaviest  fire  and  brought  in 
badly  wounded  men,  and  re- 
ceived a  well-merited  Victoria 
Cross.  No  one  who  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  3rd 
Londons  charge  across  the  open 
in  their  maiden  battle,  and 
capture  a  strongly-held  German 
trench,  will  ever  question  the 
right  of  the  Territorials  to  first 
fighting  rank.  Garhwal  will 
be  proud  of  its  hero,  Rifleman 
Gobar  Sing  Negi  ef  the  2/39th, 
who  rushed  several  traverses, 
using  his  bayonet  only,  killing 
many  of  the  enemy  and  causing 
the  surrender  of  those  who  still 
survived.  He  was  himself  killed 
at  the  moment  of  his  triumph, 
but  received  the  Victoria  Cross, 
the  second  of  his  clan  to  gain 
this  high  distinction.  Nepal 
will  honour  the  name  of  Rifle- 
man Gane  Gurung  of  the  3rd 
Gurkhas,  who  single-handed 
entered  a  house,  captured  and 
led  out  eight  Germans,  amid 
the  wild  cheers  of  the  2nd  Rifle 
Brigade  of  the  IVth  Corps  who 
witnessed  the  deed.  The  Sappers 
and  Miners  will  remember  Hav- 
ildar  Ismail  Khan  who,  when 
shot  through  both  legs  by  one 
bullet,  only  exclaimed  "  That 
German  wastes  no  rounds." 

The  4th  Seaforths,  another 
Territorial  Battalion,  led  by 
Colonel  Macfarlane,  at  once 
established  its  reputation  as  a 
splendid  fighting  Corps.  The 
Sikhs  during  the  three  days' 
battle  well  maintained  the  name 
of  the  Khalsa,  and  again  the 
47th  was  well  to  the  fore. 
Colonel  Elliott  Lookhart,  com- 
manding 59th  Rifles,  a  grand 
specimen  of  a  C.O.,  was  killed, 
and  his  battalion  suffered  very 
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heavy  losses.  The  1st  Sea- 
forths  again  paid  heavily,  but 
the  British  units  were,  here  as 
ever,  always  in  the  thick  of 
the  fray.  That  fine  fighting 
Corps,  the  Highland  Light 
Infantry,  with  the  1st  and  4th 
Gurkhas,  all  of  the  Sirhind 
Brigade,  took  their  revenge  for 
the  days  of  Festubert;  their 
casualties  were  severe,  but  after 
the  battle  I  was  much  struck 
by  their  buoyant  spirits  and 
eagerness  for  further  fighting. 
But  were  I  to  quote  further 
instances  they  would  run  into 
columns. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  of 
Neuve  Chapelle,  of  which  I 
have  been  unable  to  furnish 
anything  but  the  merest  out- 
line ;  and  the  credit  due  to  the 
troops  must  be  very  largely 
shared  by  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Charles  Anderson,  who 
commanded  the  Meerut  Divi- 
sion, and  in  whose  hands  and  in 
those  of  his  staff  and  brigadier 
mainly  rested  the  carrying  out 
of  the  orders,  which  are  always 
so  much  easier  to  issue  than  to 
execute. 

During  April  we  received 
an  accession  of  strength  in  the 
shape  of  the  40th  Pathans  from 
China.  The  Indian  Corps  was 
gradually  being  reinforced  by 
all  classes  and  nationalities. 
The  British  officer  question  had 
become  a  serious  one,  and 
numbers  of  our  new  arrivals 
knew  nothing  of  their  men, 
and  some  of  the  Indian  Army 
Reserve  officers  but  little  of 
the  language.  In  other  re- 
spects these  latter  proved 
themselves  excellent  substi- 
tutes for  regulars.  It  was  a 
difficult  problem — not  less  dif- 


ficult for  me  as  Commander 
than  for  the  battalions  them- 
selves. However,  the  die  had 
been  cast,  and  it  was  surpris- 
ing, considering  all  things,  how 
well  matters  shaped  them- 
selves. 

On  23d  April  sudden  orders 
were  received  for  the  Lahore 
Division,  under  command  of 
Major-General  Keary,  to  pro- 
ceed north.  The  second  battle 
of  Ypres  had  begun ;  the 
Canadians  had  bravely  borne 
the  first  attacks  of  poison  gas  ; 
our  lines  had  been  badly 
dented,  and  our  gallant  French 
allies  had  been  forced  to  give 
ground,  with  the  loss  of  many 
guns,  in  face  of  this  latest 
devilish  device  of  the  Huns. 
It  was  a  hard  task  that  lay 
before  the  Division ;  but  it 
was  a  signal  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  Indian  Corps, 
that  as  at  the  first  battle  of 
Ypres,  and  Smith  Dorrien's 
defence  of  the  Lille-La  Bassee 
front,  portions  of  our  Corps 
had  in  both  cases  been 
thrown  in  to  fill  gaps  in  the 
fighting  line;  so  now  for  the 
third  time  in  six  months  a 
Division  was  sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  our  sorely  pressed 
British  troops  on  another 
front.  Had  we  never  done 
anything  more,  the  Army 
Corps  would  have  more  than 
justified  its  presence  in  France ; 
but  much  blood  was  still  to 
flow  before  they  finally  left  for 
other  scenes,  there  to  repeat 
the  same  story. 

The  Lahore  Division's  task 
was  to  counter-attack  in  con- 
junction with  the  French — the 
latter  being  on  the  left,  with 
the  Ypres  Langemarck  road 
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forming  a  dividing  and  con- 
necting link  between  them. 
Moving  past  Yprea  the  three 
brigades  came  in  succession 
under  shell  fire,  and  as  an 
instance  of  cool  discipline  it 
may  be  told  that  the  40th 
Pathans,  just  arrived  in  France, 
had  their  baptism  of  European 
warfare  as  they  were  marching 
along  the  road,  in  tho  shape  of 
a  huge  shell  which  landed  in 
the  middle  of  the  Yeusapzai 
Company,  knocking  out  an 
Indian  officer  and  twenty-two 
sepoys.  It  is  on  record  that 
the  men,  instead  of  showing 
even  a  sign  of  scattering, 
closed  their  ranks  and  moved 
on  as  if  on  parade, — surely  the 
finest  possible  test  of  good 
discipline. 

General  Keary  himself,  as  he 
motored  to  his  post,  had  his 
kit  blown  off  the  car  by  a 
shell ;  and  most  of  the  bat- 
talions of  the  Jalandar  and 
Ferozepore  Brigades  had  a 
very  lively  experience,  but 
nothing  to  what  was  to  come. 
In  the  battle  which  followed 
our  troops  had  to  attack  under 
great  disadvantages.  No  one 
knew  the  ground,  nor  could 
the  position  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  be  more  than  guessed 
at.  There  was  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  to  register 
our  guns ;  the  most  gallant 
attempts  were  frustrated  by 
the  enemy's  gas,  and  we,  at 
that  time,  had  no  masks  or 
means  of  staving  off  the  effects. 
Finally,  the  German  position 
was  on  a  ridge,  with  a  sloping 
glacis  to  their  front, — an  ideal 
position  to  defend. 

The  battle,  as  far  as  the 
Lahore  Division  was  concerned, 


lasted  for  over  six  days  before 
the  last  brigade  was  with- 
drawn. As  in  the  case  of 
other  fights,  it  is  only  possible 
to  give  a  bare  outline  of  events. 
On  26th  April  the  Jalandar 
and  Ferozepore  Brigades  opened 
the  attack  in  a  side- by-side 
advance.  In  the  Manchesters 
Corporal  Issy-Smith  earned  a 
Victoria  Cross  for  conspicuous 
bravery  in  carrying  a  severely 
wounded  comrade  through  250 
yards  of  shell-  and  rifle- swept 
ground.  The  battalion  lost  its 
Commanding  Officer,  Colonel 
Hitohins,  a  brave  and  gener- 
ous soldier,  and  suffered  300 
other  casualties.  In  the  40th 
Pathans  the  Commanding 
Officer,  Colonel  Renniok,  an  old 
friend,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  over  300  other  losses  was 
the  share  of  the  battalion  in 
its  first  fight  in  Europe.  Many 
heroic  deeds  were  performed, 
but  must  wait  relation  to  an- 
other day.  The  47th  Sikhs 
had  350  casualties  in  all  ranks 
out  of  a  total  of  only  445  who 
went  into  the  battle.  Few 
battalions  in  His  Majesty's 
Army  can  show  a  higher  per- 
centage of  losses  throughout 
its  service  in  France  than  this 
fine  corps,  which  so  worthily 
upheld  the  traditions  of  the 
Khalsa. 

In  the  Ferozepore  Brigade, 
the  57th  Rifles,  the  129th 
Baluchis,  and  Connaught  Ran- 
gers had  very  heavy  casualty 
rolls  ;  but  despite  our  losses  the 
attacks  pushed  on,  and  at  cer- 
tain points  appeared  to  offer 
chances  of  success,  when  once 
more  the  hideous  fumes  of  gas 
bore  down  on  our  sorely-tried 
men,  and  French,  British,  and 
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Indians  were  again  driven  from 
the  field,  pursued  by  a  devas- 
tating fire  of  shells  and  machine- 
guns.  One  brave  and  devoted 
band  of  Connaught  Hangers, 
Manohesters,  and  Indians  from 
various  units,  however,  held 
on  in  spite  of  everything, 
forming  an  undefeatable  de- 
taohment,  under  command  of 
Major  Deacon  of  the  Rangers. 
What  a  picture  for  a  realistic 
painter !  those  brave  men,  sur- 
rounded and  gassed,  but  im- 
movable. Help  eventually 
came  from  the  Highland  Light 
Infantry  under  Captain  Tar- 
rant,  and  the  glorious  band, 
decimated  but  resolute,  was 
saved  from  destruction. 

Another  Indian  was  this  day 
added  to  the  list  of  wearers 
of  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  he 
was  the  first  officer  in  that 
army  to  be  so  rewarded.  It 
was  a  particular  pleasure  to 
me  to  find  that  my  brave 
friend  Jemadar  Mir  Dast  of 
the  55th  Rifles  (attached  57th) 
had  been  recommended  for  this 
signal  honour.  He  had  held 
on  to  a  trench  with  his  few 
remaining  men  after  all  his 
officers  had  been  killed  or 
wounded,  and  subsequently, 
though  himself  wounded,  he 
helped  to  carry  several  British 
and  Indian  disabled  men  into 
safety  under  heavy  fire. 

From  26th  April  until  the 
1st  May  the  Lahore  Division 
was  employed  as  a  whole,  or 
by  brigades,  in  holding  this 
portion  of  the  Ypres  front. 
During  this  time  attacks  and 
counter-attacks  were  incessant, 
every  opportunity  being  taken 
to  push  on  in  conjunction  with 
the  French  on  our  left.  To 


tell  the  story  of  these  attacks 
would  only  be  to  repeat  the 
same  tale  of  devoted  gallantry 
of  each  brigade  in  turn.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  object  of  the 
Division  was  to  close  the  gap 
made  by  the  gas  attacks;  to 
keep  it  closed,  and  to  drive 
back  the  enemy  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  thus  ensure  the  safety 
of  Ypres,  in  as  far  as  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  front 
was  concerned. 

In  the  doing  of  this  each 
corps  had  its  share  and  bore 
its  losses.  Of  some  I  have 
already  written ;  others  there 
were  who  as  nobly  did  their 
part.  Allen  of  the  4th  King's 
led  his  fine  battalion,  but  re- 
cently arrived  in  France,  with 
skill  and  gallantry :  they  paid 
with  380  casualties  for  their 
valour.  The  1st  Gurkhas, 
fighting  fiercely,  recovered  some 
lost  guns ;  the  4th  Gurkhas, 
moving  through  an  inferno  of 
fire  and  losing  heavily,  rushed 
to  within  short  range  of  the 
German  trenches.  The  9th 
Bhopal  Infantry  had  Major 
Jamieeon  wounded,  and  suf- 
fered 125  other  losses.  The 
4th  London  Territorials  fought 
splendidly.  Colonel  Vivian  of 
the  15th  Sikhs,  a  very  fine 
soldier,  was  killed.  The  4th 
Suffolks  (Territorials)  and  59th 
Rifles  did  their  share  in  the 
six  days'  fighting. 

This  second  battle  of  Ypres 
cost  the  Lahore  Division  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
133  British  officers,  64  Indian 
officers,  1620  British  and  2070 
Indian  rank  and  file — a  total 
of  3887  all  ranks,  or  30  per 
cent  of  the  infantry  strength 
engaged. 
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General  Sir  Horace  Smith 
Dorrien,  commanding  the  2nd 
Army,  under  whose  orders  they 
had  served  during  the  battle, 
never  failed  to  give  credit  where 
it  was  due,  and  on  this  occasion 
sent  a  letter  to  General  Keary, 
written  in  his  own  stirring 
style,  which,  after  recounting 
the  difficulties  the  troops  had 
had  to  face,  ended  with  these  re- 
markable words :  "The  Division, 
although  only  partially  suc- 
cessful in  wrenching  ground 
from  the  enemy,  prevented  his 
further  advance,  and  thus  en- 
sured the  safety  of  the  town 
of  Ypres." 

It  is  by  a  few  such  words, 
spoken  or  written  at  the 
psychological  moment,  that 
great  commanders  place  the 
seal  on  the  devotion  of  their 
subordinates. 

From  Ypres  the  Lahore 
Division  rejoined  the  corps  in 
front  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  and 
at  once  again  took  over  their 
trenches.  The  month  of  May 
1915  was  destined  to  be  a 
bloody  and  unsatisfactory  one 
for  the  Indian  Corps.  The 
French  were  carrying  out  an 
offensive  to  the  south  of  La 
Basaee,  and  to  assist  this  the 
4th  Corps  was  detailed  to 
attack  the  Germans  about 
Fromelles — the  Indian  Corps 
south  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  and 
the  1st  Corps  further  still  to 
the  south  towards  Givenchy. 
This  fighting  has  been  gen- 
erally termed  the  Battle  of 
Festubert.  The  one  satisfac- 
tory feature  in  it  is,  that  of 
all  the  fighting  we  took  part  in 
here  perhaps  was  best  proved 
the  real  grit  of  the  troops, 
British  and  Indian ;  and  al- 


though this  prolonged  action, 
extending  over  seventeen  days, 
has  not  been  described  in  any 
publication  I  know  of  except  in 
despatches,  it  afforded  endless 
opportunities  for  the  display  of 
bravery  and  sustained  courage. 

At  5.30  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  May,  the  first  attack 
was  made  by  the  Dehra  Dun 
Brigade  of  the  Meerut  Division 
against  a  very  strongly  de- 
fended German  position.  The 
artillery  preparation  was  totally 
inadequate,  and  as  the  1st 
Seaforths,  2nd  Gurkhas,  and 
l/4th  Seaforths  rushed  to  the 
assault,  they  were  literally 
mown  down  in  heaps ;  officers 
and  men  disappeared  as  if 
engulfed,  and  within  half  an 
hour  nothing  remained  but 
mangled  bodies,  or  men  lying 
in  hollows  and  shell-holes.  On 
our  right  the  attack  of  the  1st 
British  Division  also  entirely 
failed. 

All  that  men  could  do  to  ad- 
vance, even  by  driblets,  was 
done ;  but  the  enemy's  fire  in- 
creased and  the  ground  in  front 
and  behind  our  trenches  was 
torn  by  shell,  causing  heavy 
casualties  to  other  brigades  as 
well  as  those  attacking.  As 
an  example,  the  1st  Seaforths, 
veterans  of  every  fight,  on  this 
day  alone  lost  7  officers  and  130 
men  killed,  and  10  officers  and 
350  men  wounded.  Notwith- 
standing the  renewals  of  the 
bombardment  up  to  our  limited 
supply  of  ammunition,  replace- 
ment of  one  brigade  by  another 
as  these  were  reduced  by  casual- 
ties, the  splendid  gallantry  of 
officers  and  men  and  the 
launching  of  one  attack  after 
another,  progress  was  impos- 
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sible.  Between  the  9th  ami 
16th  May,  which  included  one 
attempt  at  assault  by  night, 
the  heroic  troops  never  failed 
to  respond  to  every  call ;  but 
for  the  first  time  in  the  war  I 
recognised  that  the  task  set 
was  beyond  their  powers,  and 
that  the  enemy's  position  was 
an  absolutely  impregnable  one. 

One  more  Victoria  Cross  was 
added  to  the  roll  of  the  corps 
on  the  9th  May.  Lance-Cor- 
poral David  Fiulay  of  the  2nd 
Black  Watch  led  a  party  of  12 
men  in  a  bomb  attack ;  of  these 
no  less  than  10  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Seeing  a  wounded 
manlying  a  hundred yardsaway 
in  the  open,  Finlay  directed  the 
two  survivors  to  return,  whilst 
he  himself  crawled  out  and 
under  a  terrible  fire  managed 
to  carry  him  in  safety.  This 
brave  soldier  was  afterwards 
killed  in  Mesopotamia. 

From  16th  to  22nd  May  the 
Indian  Corps,  in  conformity 
with  its  orders  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  1st  Corps  on  the 
right,  went  through  varying 
fortunes ;  and  on  this  later  date 
the  attacks,  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  ceased. 

Most  of  the  brigades  of  both 
Divisions  took  part  in  all  this 
fighting ;  the  losses  were  very 
heavy,  the  gains  infinitesimal, 
but  no  one  who  had  the  honour 
of  commanding  these  heroic 
men  can  ever  but  feel  uplifted 
by  the  thought  of  the  courage 
and  self-sacrificing  spirit  they 
displayed.  When  all  units  lost 
soheavily,it  is  perhaps  invidious 
to  quote  numbers,  but  in  expla- 
nation of  my  statement,  I  may 
note  that  the  41st  Dogras  of 
the  Bareilly  Brigade,  in  their 


first  advance  to  the  trenches 
and  subsequent  fighting,  suf- 
fered 400  casualties  cut  of  645 
present ;  and  in  the  first  forty- 
two  hours  of  the  fighting  the 
Indian  Corps  recorded  2090 
casualties.  The  Indian  Bat- 
talions were  by  this  time  com- 
posed of  men  from  every  and 
any  source  that  could  supply 
the  numbers  necessary  to  main- 
tain them  as  units ;  most  of 
their  original  officers  were  killed 
or  wounded  and  the  new  ones 
did  not  know  the  men,  a  very- 
important  point ;  but  the  Divi- 
sional, Brigade,  and  Battalion 
Commanders,  with  that  loyal 
spirit  which  characterises  Brit- 
ish officers,  kept  them  up  to 
the  highest  attainable  standard ; 
and  with  the  British  battalions, 
which  were  more  or  less  kept 
up  to  war  strength,  and  the 
Territorials  now  sadly  reduced 
but  full  of  grit,  the  Indian 
Corps  was  again  gradually  re- 
built and  took  part  in  a  sub- 
sidiary attack  during  the  battle 
of  Loos,  after  which  they  left 
France  for  good. 

Before  I  pass  on  from  this 
battle  one  episode  must  be 
told.  It  is  but  one  example 
of  countless  brave  deeds  which 
I  would  fain  tell,  but  as  a 
story  of  sustained  gallantry 
cannot  be  surpassed.  An  iso- 
lated trench  was  held  by  a 
company  of  the  15th  Sikhs, 
opposed  to  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  the  enemy  who 
showed  signs  of  an  im- 
mediate attack.  Having  ex- 
pended all  his  bombs,  the 
officer  in  command  was  in 
urgent  need  of  more,  and 
Lieutenant  J.  Smyth  of  the 
same  battalion  offered  to  make 
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the  attempt  over  the  250 
yards  which  intervened.  Ten 
Sikhs  volunteered  to  accom- 
pany him,  carrying  a  hundred 
bombs  in  boxes  between 
them.  Moving  for  60  yards 
under  cover,  the  party 
diverged,  and  at  once  came 
under  heavy  fire.  Crawling 
over  dead  and  wounded, 
through  such  cover  as  bat- 
tered ditches  and  trenches 
could  afford,  they  advanced 
under  a  galling  and  aimed 
fire.  Man  after  man  was  shot 
down,  and  by  the  time  Smyth 
had  got  to  within  30  yards 
of  his  objective  there  were 
only  three  others  besides 
himself  uuwounded ;  but  the 
precious  boxes  were  still  in- 
tact. The  Germans  had  seen 
and  understood  the  object  of 
this  movement,  and  the  ground 
here  was  swept  by  a  tornado 
of  bullets,  and  to  carry  the 
boxes  any  farther  was  abso- 
lutely impossible.  Breaking 
them  open,  Smyth  distributed 
as  many  bombs  as  possible  be- 
tween the  survivors.  One  of 
the  three  gallant  Sikhs  was  at 
the  same  time  killed ;  and  this 
splendid  young  officer,  with 
now  but  two  others — a  Naik 
and  a  sepoy  —  crawling  on 
through  mire  and  water, 
reached  their  goal.  Smyth, 
who  is  one  of  the  most 
modest,  as  he  certainly  is  one 
of  the  bravest,  of  men,  re- 
ceived the  Victoria  Cross,  and 
the  Naik  the  Indian  Order  of 
Merit,  whilst  the  Indian  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  was 
given  to  all  who  lived  of  that 
glorious  band.  The  Gurus  of 
the  Khalsa  oould  have  wished 
for  no  greater  proof  of  the 


right     of    the     Sikh    to  style 
himself  a  Singh  (lion). 

During  June,  July,  and 
August  1915,  the  composition  of 
the  Indian  Corps  went  through 
many  changes.  Instead  of 
the  15,700  strength  of  Nov- 
ember 1914,  when  we  faced 
the  choicest  troops  of  Ger- 
many, our  total  bayonets  on 
5th  June  numbered  over 
50,000,  of  which  the  Indians 
furnished  only  11,000.  We 
were  still  known  as  the 
Indian  Corps,  but  had  been 
transformed  beyond  recogni- 
tion ;  the  nightmare  of  worn- 
out  men  holding  on  like  grim 
death,  mid  ice  and  snow,  to 
shattered  trenches,  had  passed 
for  ever.  The  New  Armies 
were  rapidly  arriving,  with 
more  guns  and  fresh  and  eager 
men.  A  larger  supply  of  am- 
munition was  pouring  into 
France ;  England  was  begin- 
ning to  wake  to  the  reality 
of  the  situation,  and  the  Hun 
to  the  fact  that 

"  This   England  never  did,  nor  never 

shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror." 

Some  of  our  Indian  bat- 
talions were  relieved  by  others 
from  Egypt,  and  the  4th 
Gurkhas  left  for  Gallipoli. 
Sir  John  French,  who  was 
always  anxious  to  help  the 
Indians  in  matters  of  custom, 
at  my  suggestion  allowed  the 
Corps  a  short  rest  during  the 
fast  of  "Kamzan,"  thus  afford- 
ing the  Mahomedans  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  this  great 
religious  rite,  which  they  much 
appreciated.  Many  very  praise- 
worthy deeds  were  performed 
by  units  and  individuals. 
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September  1915  came  round, 
and  the  stay  of  the  Indian 
Corps  in  France  was  nearing 
its  end ;  but  before  the  Meerut 
and  Lahore  Divisions  left,  one 
more  severe  battle  had  to  be 
fought,  and  the  same  story  of 
loyal  bravery  must  be  told. 
It  oan  only  be  told  briefly  by 
me  as  gathered  from  others, 
for  ere  this  last  fight  of  the 
Indian  Corps  took  place  I 
handed  over  the  command  to 
Lieut.  -  General  Sir  Charles 
Anderson. 

To  help  the  1st  and  4th 
Corps  attacking  south  of  La 
Bassee  certain  subsidiary  at- 
tacks were  ordered  to  the 
north.  Of  these  the  Indian 
Corps  was  directed  against 
the  strong  salient  in  the 
German  lines  west  of  the 
Moulin  du  Pietre.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Army  this  attack  was  to 
be  preceded  by  the  use  of  gas 
and  smoke  from  our  trenches, 
and  this  was  supposed  to 
counterbalance  the  compara- 
tively weak  artillery  support 
available.  Personally  I  had 
grave  doubts  of  the  results 
of  so  uncertain  an  agent  of 
destruction,  especially  when, 
as  in  this  case,  a  particular 
moment  had  been  fixed  for 
its  discharge,  and  at  that 
moment  an  adverse  wind 
might  ruin  all  plans.  If  this 
should  occur,  what  about  the 
shortage  of  artillery  ?  And  in 
fact  it  is  just  exactly  what 
did  occur,  with  serious  re- 
sults for  a  great  number  of 
our  attacking  infantry.  The 
Garhwal  Brigade  carried  out 
its  assault  with  great  elan; 
two  battalions  were  checked 


by  wire  which  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  the  guns ;  but 
the  8th  Gurkhas  made  a  great 
advance  over  several  lines  of 
German  trenches,  taking  a 
heavy  toll  from  the  enemy. 
As  the  gallant  men  from 
Nepal  rushed  on  and  saw  the 
Huns  in  full  flight,  such  as 
still  survived  from  the  dark 
days  of  October  1914  must 
indeed  have  been  glad  of  their 
merited  revenge.  The  wind 
had  veered  shortly  before  the 
attack  commenced,  blowing 
the  gas  and  smoke  across 
our  front,  and  causing  the 
greatest  confusion  and  diffi- 
culty amongst  all  ranks.  So 
serious  were  the  results  in 
many  sections  of  the  line  that 
all  direction  was  lost,  and  offi- 
cers and  men  were  disabled  and 
unable  to  continue  the  advance. 
The  Bareilly  Brigade  was 
more  successful  in  its  assault : 
the  69th  Punjabis  (newly 
arrived  from  Egypt)  and  the 
2nd  and  4th  Black  Watch 
broke  through  all  opposition, 
carried  line  after  line  of  Ger- 
man trenches,  captured  a  large 
number  of  prisoners,  and  still 
pushing  on,  and  now  joined 
by  the  33rd  Punjabis  (also 
new  arrivals  from  Egypt)  and 
58th  Rifles,  were  soon  within 
reach  of  the  Moulin.  But 
when  all  looked  so  well  came 
the  cheek,  followed  by  heavy 
enemy  counter-attacks.  The 
8th  Gurkhas  had  got  so  far 
ahead  that  a  portion  of  the 
battalion  was  cut  off  and  sur- 
rounded ;  but  as  a  testimony 
to  their  resistance  to  the  last, 
it  is  on  record  that  until  late 
next  morning  the  musketry 
and  machine-gun  fire  of  at- 
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taokers  and  attacked  could  be 
heard,  gradually  dying  down, 
until  it  finally  faded,  and  the 
tragedy  was  ended.  Beginning 
their  career  in  France  on  that 
stormy  night  of  30th  October 
1914,  when  this  gallant  corps 
had  been  decimated  and  forced 
to  retire,  they  ended  it  in 
misfortune,  it  is  true,  but  in 
a  pall  of  glory. 

Like  the  8th,  other  units 
were  also  attacked  in  flank ; 
pounded  by  heavy  guns  and 
bombarded  with  bombs  and 
hand  grenades,  the  retirement 
was  carried  out  with  slow  de- 
termination ;  but  eventually  the 
Division  was  forced  back  into 
its  own  lines,  and  our  gains, 
made  at  a  very  heavy  sacrifice, 
were  lost.  The  casualties  of 
the  Meerut  and  Lahore  Divi- 
sions on  this  day  amounted  to 
just  under  4000  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  and  the  total 
losses  during  the  war  sustained 
by  the  Indian  Corps  proper,  and 
not  including  those  of  any 
Divisions  attached,  reached  the 
grand  total  of  34,250,  those  of 
the  Indians  alone,  including 
their  British  officers,  number- 
ing 21,400.  No  doubt  this  at- 
tack, well  planned  and  gallantly 
executed,  notwithstanding  the 
handicap  of  our  own  gas,  partly 
fulfilled  its  object,  in  preventing 
the  Germans  from  reinforcing 
their  army  opposite  Loos  from 
this  direction.  Whether  the 
numbers  contained  by  it  were 


sufficient  to  justify  the  results 
is  a  matter  for  conjecture ;  but 
there  is  no  room  for  hypothesis 
regarding  the  manner  in  which 
the  troops  fought :  that  is 
written  in  blood  and  borne 
witness  to  by  the  brave  men 
who  went  through  the  fiery 
ordeal,  with  no  other  thought 
than  a  determination  to  do 
their  duty ;  and  their  blood, 
shed  for  the  last  time  in  battle 
on  the  dreary  wastes  of  Flanders, 
has  set  the  seal  on  their  loyalty, 
courage,  and  devotion  to  their 
King  Emperor. 

From  Neuve  Chapelle,  past 
Festubert  to  Givenchy,  the  very 
same  trenches  occupied  by  the 
Indian  Corps  are  occupied  to- 
day by  armies  which  had  not 
even  been  raised,  when  with 
but  16,000  men  that  thin  khaki 
line  held  on  during  the  dreary 
winter  of  1914-15  —  short  of 
guns  and  ammunition,  unpro- 
vided with  trench  mortars, 
grenades,  and  a  hundred  other 
engines  of  war  now  deemed 
absolutely  essential  to  success. 
It  is  perhaps  a  pardonable 
elation  to  reflect  that  our  brave 
and  loyal  Indian  soldiers  had 
gladly  crossed  the  seas  to  fight 
England's  battles,  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  their  British 
comrades  long  kept  at  bay 
the  legions  of  the  greatest 
military  power  in  the  world. 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  recall 
these  facts, 

"Lest  we  forget." 
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THE    ADVENTURES    OF    AN    ENSIGN. 


BY    VEDETTE. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
"  Then  wag  seen  with  what  majesty  the  British  soldier  fights. 


ONCE  again  our  Ensign  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  Guards — 
Grenadiers,  Coldstream,  Irish 
.  .  .  remains  of  half  a  dozen 
battalions  were  there,  inter- 
mingled with  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  men  from  all  manner  of 
line  regiments.  They  stood 
paoked  close  as  herrings  in  a 
barrel  in  the  deep  and  narrow 
trench,  so  that  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  force  a 
passage.  Of  officers,  for  the 
moment,  there  was  no  trace. 
Our  Ensign  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment to  regain  his  breath  and 
to  take  in  his  surroundings. 
The  trench  was  in  a  hideous 
mess,  showing  abundant  traces 
of  the  appalling  pounding  it 
had  received  during  three  days' 
incessant  artillery  fire.  The 
British  shells  had  blown  whole 
segments  bodily  out  of  it,  so 
that  here  the  parapet,  there 
the  parados,  was  blasted  clean 
away — sometimes  both  in  the 
same  place — leaving  a  broad 
gap  void  of  all  protection. 

In  its  time  it  had  been  a 
good  specimen  of  a  German 
fire-trench — in  point  of  fact 
it  was  the  German  main 
third  line — with  a  neat  fire- 
step,  solid  traverses,  and  deep, 
timber  -  lined  dug  -  outs  with 
many  steps  leading  sheer 
down  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  But  now  the  fire-step 


— NAPIER. 

was  broken  and  crumbling, 
the  traverses  were  nearly  all 
blown  in,  and  in  many  of  the 
dug-outs  part  of  the  frame- 
work had  collapsed,  leaving 
the  entrance  either  sagging  or 
completely  blocked  up  by  fallen 
earth. 

The  place  was  a  shambles. 
There  were  shapeless  masses  of 
field -grey  trodden  down  fast 
into  the  soft  mud  bottom  of 
the  trench,  and  sprawling 
forms,  both  khaki  and  grey, 
lay  all  over  the  place.  In  a 
yawning  rent  in  the  trench, 
at  our  Ensign's  very  elbow, 
was  the  dead  body  of  a  lad 
wearing  the  black  buttons 
and  badges  of  a  Rifle  regi- 
ment, —  a  mere  boy,  —  with 
a  round  bullet  -  hole  in  the 
temple.  At  his  side  a  figure 
was  sitting,  knees  drawn  up, 
head  resting  on  the  hand,  in 
an  attitude  of  contemplation. 
Our  Ensign  recognised  a  ser- 
geant of  his  own  Battalion 
...  an  oldish,  steady  man 
whom  he  had  known  well. 
.  .  .  So  tired  and  utterly 
weary  was  the  look  on  his 
face  that,  for  the  moment,  the 
young  officer  fancied  that  the 
man  had  fallen  asleep.  But 
the  waxen  features  told  a  dif- 
ferent tale.  .  .  .  Our  En- 
sign's heart  sank  a  little  with- 
in him  as  he  gazed  on  the  two 
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listless  figures :  all  the  morn- 
ing they  remained  there,  and 
every  time  he  passed  them  he 
felt  himself  shrinking  with 
horror. 

The  trench  was  strewn  with 
"souvenirs" — German  helmets 
and  caps  and  rifles  and  great- 
coats and  ammunition  pouches, 
boxes  of  cigars,  loaves  of  bread, 
tins  of  meat  and  sardines,  empty 
bottles,  letters,  pay-books,  lit- 
tered about  among  the  prostrate 
forms.  The  men  in  the  trench 
were  turning  these  over ;  many 
had  rank  German  cigars  in  their 
mouths.  But  our  Ensign  had 
no  time  to  waste  in  poring  over 
these  things — as  the  only  officer 
present,  he  felt  that  it  devolved 
upon  him  to  try  and  bring  a 
little  order  into  the  chaos. 

Presently  he  espied  a  famil- 
iar form,  gaunt  and  tall, — it 
was  Sergeant  Jackson,  of  our 
Ensign's  company.  Briefly, 
the  sergeant  gave  the  officer 
the  news.  All  the  officers  of 
our  Ensign's  company  and  the 
acting  company  sergeant-major 
had  been  knocked  out  .  .  .  none 
of  the  officers  were  killed,  he 
thought  ...  he  had  seen  "  the 
captain "  being  carried  away 
in  all  his  usual  serenity.  There 
were  some  officers  farther  along 
the  trench. 

Our  Ensign  bade  the  sergeant 
get  the  men  to  work  in  con- 
solidating the  position.  Now 
that  the  trench  was  in  British 
hands,  it  had  to  be  reversed, 
the  parapet  built  up  into  a 
parados  and  a  fire-step  cut  in 
the  parapet. 

"The  men  will  have  to  work 
like  blazes,"  added  our  young 
man ;  "  in  a  few  minutes  we 
shall  have  every  German  gun 


in  the  place  opening  on  us,  and 
the  men  will  want  all  the  cover 
they  can  get." 

"And,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
Sergeant  Jackson,"  he  went 
on,  "get  some  of  these  bodies 
put  out  of  the  trench  !  " 

Then,  with  infinite  difficulty, 
our  young  man  started  to  force 
himself  along  the  crowded 
trench.  There  was  no  shelling 
as  yet,  but  there  was  a  lot  of 
machine-gun  fire  and  the  air 
was  fairly  humming  with  bul- 
lets. He  fought  his  way  along 
desperately  hard  :  the  men  were 
willing  enough  to  let  him  pass, 
but  your  Guardsman  in  full 
attacking  order  is  a  big  object 
that,  even  edgeways,  almost 
blocks  an  ordinary  trench,  and 
our  Ensign  had  an  exhausting 
time.  As  he  dragged  himself 
round  a  traverse,  he  all  but 
stepped  on  a  German  lying  on 
the  ground.  As  he  passed  him, 
the  man  caught  hold  of  the 
officer's  legs  and  shrieked  in 
a  broad  Bavarian  accent — 

"  Ach  !  Herr  Leutnant !  Ich 
halt'es  nioht  aus  .  .  .  schiessen 
Sie  mich  !  Ach  !  sohiessen  Sie 
mioh  !  Ich  bitt'  Sie  ! " 

The  taking  of  a  man's  life 
in  cold  blood  had  never  entered 
into  our  novice's  philosophy, 
so  he  shook  the  man  off  and 
passed  on,  with  a  horrid  picture 
in  his  memory  of  a  livid,  grim- 
acing mask. 

Our  Ensign  next  came  to  a 
broad  gap  blown  clean  through 
parados  and  parapet.  As  he 
was  about  to  pass,  a  young 
Coldstreamer  at  his  elbow 
pushed  past  him  into  the  gap. 
The  next  moment  the  lad  cried 
out :  "  Oh  ! "  a  loud,  gasping 
exclamation  of  utter  astonish- 
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ment,  spun  round  and  fell  prone 
at  the  officer's  feet  with  a  great 
gush  of  blood  that  splashed 
the  other's  tunio. 

"There's  a  sniper  laying  on 
that  gap,  sir,"  said  an  Irish 
Guardsman  standing  by ;  "  for 
the  love  of  God,  kape  your 
head  down ! " 

"This  is  a  bloody  business," 
said  our  Ensign  to  himself. 
These  ghastly  sights  were  be- 
ginning to  get  on  his  nerves. 
Then,  ducking  down,  he  darted 
across  the  gap  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  Headquarters.  The 
Commanding  Officer  told  him 
he  was  to  take  command  of 
No.  2  Company,  as  the  only 
officer  surviving,  and  asked 
for  news  of  the  Second  in 
Command.  Our  Ensign  told 
his  tale. 

A  group  of  officers  were  there : 
Roderick,  tall  and  quite  cool ; 
The  Lad,  brimming  over  with 
excitement,  who  had  drifted  in 
from  his  battalion,  together 
with  his  Commanding  Officer,  a 
Brigade  Machine- Gun  Officer, 
the  Doctor,  the  Padre,  a  For- 
ward Observation  Officer. 

Roderick  gave  our  Ensign 
a  brief  budget  of  news.  The 
Don  had  been  shot  through 
the  thigh,  crossing  the  ridge ; 
Apollo  had  got  it  through  the 
shoulder,  and  had  last  been 
seen  volubly  explaining  to  the 
stretcher-bearers  carrying  him 
down  the  exact  nature  of  his 
wound  in  highly  technical  lan- 
guage; Duke  was  all  right. 
Of  the  officers  of  the  other  com- 
panies, two  at  least  were  known 
to  be  killed  —  Roderick  had 
heard  the  men  talking  about 
them. 


One  of  these  two  officers  was 
a  friend  of  our  Ensign's,  yet 
he  heard  of  his  death  quite 
unmoved.  In  the  heat  of 
battle  everything  appears  un- 
real— so  much  is  rumour,  so 
little  is  fact ;  and  even  towards 
the  concrete  realities  under  his 
very  eyes  a  man  feels  that  he 
will  wake  up  and  find  it  all  a 
dream.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  group  of  officers, 
who  was  surveying  through  his 
glasses  the  low  brown  horizon 
with  its  tangle  of  rusted  wire, 
suddenly  pointed  to  the  right. 

"  That  communication  trench 
is  full  of  Huns,"  he  cried  ;  "look! 
you  can  see  them  in  their  hel- 
mets leaning  on  the  parapet !  " 

Everybody  put  up  their 
glasses.  There,  sure  enough, 
was  a  long  line  of  heads  in  coal- 
scuttle helmets  lining  the  trench 
indicated.  They  had  a  machine- 
gun  trained  on  the  trench  where 
the  Guards  were;  they  were 
also  busy  sniping  into  all  the 
gaps. 

A  Lewis  gunner  was  haled 
forth  from  the  crowded  trench, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  laying 
his  gun  on  the  line  of  Germans. 
But  the  gun  jammed  at  the  first 
burst  of  fire.  While  they  were 
trying  another,  our  Ensign  was 
ordered  to  take  charge  of  the 
left  of  the  line,  post  sentries, 
and  set  every  man  to  the  task 
of  consolidating  the  trench. 
He  was  briefly  told  the  situa- 
tion. On  the  right,  the  attack- 
ing troops  had  been  held  up  by 
the  strong  position  known  as 
The  Quadrilateral,  bristling 
with  machine-guns,  the  same 
guns  which  had  caught  the 
Guards  in  enfilade  as  they 
crossed  the  ridge;  what  had 
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happened  on  the  left  was  not 
clear. 

Our  Ensign  set  off  back  along 
the  way  he  had  come  with  a 
light  heart.  He  rejoiced  at 
having  a  definite  job  which 
would  keep  him  from  thinking 
about  the  horrors  piling  up  on 
every  side  of  him.  With  him 
went  the  Brigade  Maohine-Gun 
Officer  and  a  Grenadier  Ensign, 
from  whom  our  young  man  had 
once  taken  over  in  the  trenches 
in  the  salient.  Of  the  three 
officers  only  our  Ensign  was 
destined  to  survive  the  day, 
but  of  course  he  did  not  know 
that  then. 

The  German,  who  had 
clutched  at  our  Ensign's  leg  on 
his  passage,  lay  dead  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench.  Our  Ensign 
wondered  whether  the  man  had 
found  some  one  to  do  the  service 
that  he  refused  him.  The  dead 
Coldstreamer  in  the  gap  had 
now  three  companions  prone  on 
their  faces  in  the  mud. 

As  they  elbowed  their  way 
along,  the  three  officers  set 
every  man  in  the  trench  to 
the  task  of  consolidation.  The 
men  obeyed  willingly  enough, 
and  the  sergeants,  at  the 
officers'  bidding,  posted  sentries 
at  intervals  along  the  trench, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out,  right,  left, 
and  centre.  Thus  the  three 
officers  forced  their  way  down 
the  trench,  leaving  a  trail  of 
busy  diggers  in  their  wake. 
By  mutual  arrangement  our 
Ensign  pushed  on  alone  to  the 
extreme  left,  where  he  found 
himself  among  troops  of  the 
line,  until  he  met  a  very  youth- 
ful subaltern  of  a  Rifle  regi- 
ment, whom  our  Ensign  in- 


formed of  the  situation  and  of 
the  measures  they  were  taking 
for  their  protection.  This 
done,  our  Ensign  toiled  his 
way  baek  again  along  the 
trench. 

And  now  the  long-expected 
strafe  began.  A  German 
battery  that  had  been  shelling 
over  them  shortened  its  range, 
and  the  shells,  vicious,  black 
"  whizz-bangs,"  began  dropping 
uncomfortably  close  to  the 
trench.  Word  had  been  com- 
ing along  from  the  right,  "  All 
men  of  the  such-and-such  bat- 
talion of  the  Coldstream  to 
the  right,"  "All  men  of  the 
such-and-such  battalion  of  the 
Irish  Guards  to  the  right," 
so  the  trench  was  a  little 
clearer  as  the  different  bat- 
talions got  sifted  out.  Some 
kind  of  advance  was  going 
forward  to  the  extreme  right. 
Our  Ensign  saw  long  lines 
of  men  advancing  through  a 
tornado  of  great,  black  shell- 
bursts.  Presently  a  flock  of 
grey  figures,  hands  above  their 
heads,  bolted  across  the  open. 
Shouts  rang  out  all  down  the 
trench. 

"  Shoot  the  dogs  !  Lend  me 
your  rifle,  mate !  Let  them 
be !  Shoot  the  -  -  !  Ah, 
leave  them  alone  !  "  But  no 
shot  fell,  and  the  frightened 
herd  plunged  across  the  broken 
ground  among  their  own  shells, 
a  couple  of  phlegmatic  figures 
in  khaki  driving  them  before 
them. 

The  German  shell  fire  was 
growing  in  intensity.  A  5.9 
battery  had  joined  in.  The 
cry  of  "Stretcher-bearER!" 
ran  up  and  down  the  trench ; 
here  and  there  men  lagged  at 
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their  digging.  Our  Ensign 
had  to  run  up  and  down, 
"  speeding  up "  the  laggards 
like  a  negro  slave-driver.  But 
he  noticed  many  more  limp 
figures,  many  more  ghastly 
wounds,  and  every  dug-out  had 
its  pale  and  blood-stained  occu- 
pants .  .  . 

In  all  his  efforts  our  Ensign 
was  loyally  supported  by  his  own 
non-commissioned  officers  and 
men.  The  sergeants  by  word, 
the  men  by  deed,  gave  a 
splendid  lead  to  the  reluctant. 
It  is  in  battle  that  the  ster- 
ling loyalty  of  British  troops 
to  their  officers  comes  out 
strongest. 

On  his  knees  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  scraping  vigor- 
ously away  with  his  entrench- 
ing tool  at  the  parapet  to 
fashion  a  fire-step,  our  Ensign 
found  old  Lawson,  one  of  the 
battalion  snipers,  the  sweat 
glistening  on  his  face,  for  by 
now  the  sun  was  shining  hotly. 
By  his  side  stood  Sergeant 
Jackson,  as  dispassionate  as 
ever. 

"We're  going  to  catch  it 
hot  here,  sir,"  said  the  ser- 
geant, with  a  shake  of  his 
head,  to  our  Ensign,  who  sat 
down  beside  the  couple  and 
wiped  his  damp  brow.  Then, 
with  a  shrill  scream,  a  salvo 
of  four  shells  burst  right  over 
the  group ;  some  one  yelled 
out  loud,  and  a  tangle  of  men 
fell  all  over  our  Ensign  as  he 
squatted  on  the  ground,  driv- 
ing his  helmet  over  his  eyes. 
He  fought  himself  clear,  and 
found  that  all  the  men  about 
him  had  stopped  working. 
Some  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
low  dug  -  out,  where  three 


or  four  wounded  men  were 
sheltering. 

Our  Ensign  rooted  them 
out  and  set  them  again  to 
their  task.  Then  he  looked 
about  him.  Old  Lawson,  the 
sniper,  lay  on  his  face  in  the 
trench,  breathing  stertorously. 
Our  Ensign  turned  him  over 
on  his  back,  and  saw  at  a 
glance  that  the  old  soldier  was 
hovering  on  the  brink  of  eter- 
nity. A  few  yards  farther  along 
the  trench  two  men  lay  dead ; 
another,  with  a  staring  white 
face,  was  opening  his  jacket 
with  trembling,  blood-stained 
hands.  A  little  movement  be- 
hind him  caught  our  Ensign's 
ear.  He  turned  and  found 
Sergeant  Jackson,  his  face 
running  with  blood,  rocking 
himself  gently  to  and  fro.  On 
the  ground  beside  him  was  his 
helmet,  with  a  great  jagged 
rent  in  the  crown. 

Our  Ensign  tore  out  his  last 
remaining  field  -  dressing  and 
bound  up  a  gaping  wound  in 
the  sergeant's  head.  Then  he 
gave  him  a  pull  of  the  famous 
tea-and-brandy  mixture.  The 
sergeant  was  conscious,  but 
he  spoke  in  a  curious,  thick 
fashion. 

"I'm  all  right,  sir,"  he  said, 
"but  I  don't  quite  feel  up  to 
duty  somehow ;  and  I've  got 
a  bit  of  a  brow  -  ache,  too  !  " 
And  then  his  head  fell  for- 
ward, and  with  a  sharp  pang 
our  Ensign  thought  he  was 
dead.  But  presently  he  spoke 
again,  complained  that  he 
could  not  hear,  that  his  eyes 
were  failing ;  so  our  Ensign 
gave  him  another  pull  at  the 
water-bottle,  and  offered  him 
a  cigarette,  which  he  took 
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and  was  able  to  light  alone. 
The  officer  left  him  seated  in 
the  trench  contentedly  puff- 
ing, and  set  off  again  to  keep 
the  men  to  their  task. 

And  now  our  Ensign  felt  the 
reaction  of  the  morning's  ex- 
citement coming  over  him.  All 
the  exhilaration  he  had  experi- 
enced in  the  magnificent  opening 
act  of  the  day  seemed  to  have 
evaporated.  He  found  himself 
dwelling  with  loathing  on  the 
mere  thought  of  war ;  his  mind 
toyed  with  crude  pictures  he 
had  seen  in  German  papers  of 
Hindenburg,  the  German  Man 
of  Destiny,  striding  over  mounds 
of  corpses — even  such  corpses 
as  those  that  lay  strewn  all 
around. 

Our  Ensign  felt  his  gorge 
rising  at  the  horrors  besetting 
him.  He  found  himself  longing 
fervently  for  a  mad  charge,  a 
German  attack, — anything  to 
get  away  from  the  shambles, 
the  blood,  the  mud,  the  dank 
smell  of  the  earth,  the  hideous 
painted  sky  that  mocked  their 
sufferings.  Of  all  the  mani- 
fold sensations  of  the  day,  the 
hours  he  spent  in  that  trench 
left  the  deepest  impress  on  our 
Ensign's  memory,  and  ran  their 
span  again  and  again,  with 
horrors  intensified,  in  the  battle- 
dreams  that  came  to  him  in 
many  nights  subsequently. 

In  reality,  they  were  not 
more  than  three  or  four  hours 
in  the  third  German  line.  To 
our  Ensign  the  delay  seemed 
endless ;  the  men,  too,  were 
chafing  to  be  away  "after  the 
Gers.,"  anything  rather  than  to 
sit  there  and  be  shelled  to 
atoms. 

Down  the  trench  our  Ensign 


found  the  Brigade  Maohine- 
Gunner  again.  The  latter  told 
him  that  apparently  the  attack- 
ing lines,  misled  by  the  two 
trenches  which  had  lain,  all 
unsuspected,  between  them  and 
their  first  objective,  had  be- 
lieved the  trench  they  were  in 
to  be  the  third  objective,  whereas 
it  was  in  reality  only  the  first 
objective,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained.  In  a  country  from 
which  practically  every  land- 
mark has  been  razed,  where 
one  trench  looks  exactly  like 
another,  such  an  error  was 
easily  made.  Hence  the  delay. 
However,  the  Maohine-Gunner 
said,  the  first  lines  had  gone 
on  now,  and  probably  the  rest 
would  soon  follow. 

A  charming  fellow,  this 
Machine- Gunner,  practical,  con- 
scientious, and  fearless  beyond 
all  praise.  He  and  our  Ensign 
found  themselves  cordially 
agreed  that  the  sights  in  that 
trench  were  enough  to  sicken 
a  man  of  war  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Then  our  Ensign  suddenly 
saw  his  Commanding  Officer  on 
the  parapet  above  his  head. 
He  ordered  our  young  man  to 
collect  all  the  men  he  could 
and  bring  them  forward.  Our 
Ensignandthe  Machine-Guuner 
were  out  of  the  trench  in  an 
instant,  bawling  to  the  men  to 
follow  them.  The  men  were 
delighted  to  get  away,  and  the 
Maohine-Gunner,  surrounded  by 
a  knot  of  his  men  with  guns 
and  tripods  and  ammunition 
boxes,  led  a  big  batch  forward 
whilst  our  Ensign  ran  up  and 
down  the  trench,  beating  up 
the  rest.  And  so  presently  our 
young  Ensign  led  the  way  over 
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a  wild  ohaos  of  broken  wire 
and  shell-ploughed  brown  earth 
out  into  the  blue,  turning  his 
back  for  ever  on  that  sinister 
plaoe  where,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  years  of  his  life  had  been 
spent.  On  they  went,  through 
a  few  spasmodic  shells,  to  the 
top  of  the  low  ridge,  where  an 
unforgettable  sight  burst  upon 
their  vision. 

A  broad  green  valley  lay  un- 
folded before  them,  a  beauteous 
panorama  as  yet  unspoiled  by 
war.  Mars  had  not  laid  a 
finger  on  the  long  green  slopes 
and  smiling  valleys.  Neat 
little  villages  still  snuggled 
intact  amid  clumps  of  bosky 
trees,  between  them  long  white 
ribbons  of  roads  bordered  by 
prim  rows  of  poplars.  Here 
was  a  pretty  hamlet  with  the 
glint  of  red  roofs  amid  the 
verdant  foliage,  through  which 
a  slender  yellow  church  tower 
thrust  itself  up  into  the  azure 
sky.  As  though  protruding 
right  into  the  foreground  .  .  . 
though  in  reality  it  was  a  mile 
behind  the  hamlet  .  .  .  ran 
a  broad  white  ribbon  with  a 
tall  fringe  of  trees — one  of  the 
great  national  highways  of 
France. 

At  the  first  view  the  whole 
countryside  appeared  to  slum- 
ber in  the  brilliant  sunshine  of 
the  Indian  summer.  Birds  were 
singing  in  the  sky,  the  trees 
rustled  gently  in  the  breeze, 
and  the  pleasant  old  church 
towers  dotting  the  horizon, 
seen  through  the  shimmering 
heat  haze  that  arose  off  the 
green  fields,  seemed  to  nod 
drowsily  as  they  kept  their 
ancient  watch  over  their  little 
villages. 


But  there,  clearly  discernible 
to  the  naked  eye,  along  the 
white  patches  of  distant  roads, 
was  a  nicker  of  moving  dots 
which,  seen  through  the  glasses, 
resolved  themselves  into  long 
lines  of  men  on  the  march, 
guns,  transport  waggons,  and 
the  like.  Then,  in  the  nearer 
foreground,  where  the  yellow 
church  tower  emerged  from 
the  trees,  the  eye  caught  a 
glimpse  of  figures — here  a  knot 
of  men  streaming  away  across 
the  fields,  there  a  solitary  form, 
strained  to  an  attitude  of 
watching.  Over  to  the  right, 
along  a  distant  road  running 
across  the  slope  of  a  hill,  a 
limber  came  galloping ;  and  our 
Ensign's  eyes,  following  the 
moving  vehicle  through  the 
glasses,  rested  upon  a  German 
battery  drawn  up  in  the  open, 
an  officer  (our  Ensign  could 
see  his  tightly-waisted  great- 
coat) in  the  centre,  peering 
through  his  glasses. 

A  voice  just  behind  our  En- 
sign exclaimed — 

"  By  God !  we've  got  'em  in 
the  open  at  last !  " 

Another  cried  excitedly — 

"Jasus,  boys,  look  at  Fritz 
running  away  ! " 

But  for  the  most  part  the 
men  were  silent,  standing  erect 
in  the  open,  gazing  spell-bound 
at  the  Promised  Land  which  it 
had  taken  two  years'  bitter 
fighting  to  attain.  Thus  Cortes 
and  his  little  band  of  adven- 
turers may  have  stood  on  the 
Sierra  and  contemplated  with 
a  thrill  of  mystery  the  wonder- 
city  of  the  Aztecs  which  lay 
spread  out  at  their  feet.  There 
were  many  Guardsmen  in  that 
little  band  of  men  from  half  a 
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dozen  Guards'  battalions  who 
had  suffered  all  the  bitterness 
of  the  retreat  from  Mons,  who 
had  thrilled  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  fleeing  enemy  from  the 
Marne,  and  then  had  under- 
gone the  long  vicissitudes  of 
trenoh  warfare  against  a  better 
equipped  foe.  And  now  they 
saw  him  on  the  run !  Those 
veterans  must  have  felt  that 
now  they  oould  die  content — 
and  many  died  that  day  and 
the  next. 

That  sight  banished  all 
thoughts  save  one  from  the 
minds  of  that  thin  brown  line. 
Hardly  a  man  there  but  had 
his  uniform  torn  and  bloody, 
— not  a  man  but  had  lost  a 
friend ;  since  the  start  at 
dawn  they  had  had  no  word 
from  the  rear — just  a  hand- 
ful of  adventurers  standing  on 
the  fringe  of  an  empty  and 
forsaken  stretch  of  ground. 
Yet  no  man  heeded  any 
of  these  things.  Operation 
Orders  had  said:  "The  attack 
will  be  pushed  with  the  utmost 
vigour,"  and  the  thought  dom- 
inating eve'.y  mind  was  the 
determination  to  drive  home 
to  its  logical  conclusion  the 
victory  which  that  spectacle 
of  rout  proclaimed  they  had 
won.  It  was  a  moment  such 
as  occurs  in  all  great  battles 
.  .  .  on  which  the  memory 
afterwards  loves  to  linger  in 
the  spirit  of  "  what  might 
have  been." 

The  sun  was  shining,  the 
sky  was  blue,  the  birds  were 
singing,  the  grass  was  firm 
and  springy  underfoot,  and  the 
men  went  forward  joyously, 
all  unconcerned  at  the  shells 
which  fell  spasmodically  about 


them.  They  waded  through  a 
field  of  long  rank  thistles  and 
dried  cornstalks  reaching  up 
to  their  middles,  and  came  out 
on  the  other  side  to  a  low 
shallow  trench,  which  had 
apparently  been  constructed 
to  provide  a  covered  way  be- 
tween the  guns  of  a  German 
battery  once  posted  there. 
The  place  was  littered  with 
the  long  wicker-work  cases  in 
which  the  Germans  carry  their 
shells,  and  with  brass  shell- 
cases  innumerable.  One  Irish 
Guardsman  found  on  the 
ground  a  very  delicate  and 
beautiful  telescopic  sight  for 
use  with  a  77-millimetre  field- 
guu  in  a  brown  leathern  case, 
and  pounced  upon  it  as  a 
"  souvenir." 

The  Machine-Gunner  and  our 
Ensign  had  a  brief  council  of 
war  on  the  edge  of  the  root- 
field,  and  decided  to  put  the 
men  into  the  shallow  trench 
and  set  them  digging  them- 
selves in  pending  further 
orders.  While  the  Maohine- 
Guuuer  began  to  install  his 
guns  in  convenient  shell-holes, 
our  Ensign  spread  the  men 
out  along  the  trenoh  until 
they  came  in  touch  with 
another  party  of  the  Guards 
who  were  in  the  same  trench. 
There  were  one  or  two  officers 
with  them,  a  couple  of  Cold- 
streamers,  and  a  Grenadier 
captain. 

By  this  time  the  shelling 
was  growing  distinctly  un- 
pleasant. Through  his  glasses 
our  Ensign  could  clearly  see 
the  German  battery  he  had 
already  observed,  in  action,  the 
men  standing  to  the  guns,  two 
officers  in  flat  caps  and  great- 
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ooats  in  the  middle.  The  shells 
were  whizz  -  bangs  —  shrapnel 
and  high  explosive — and  they 
were  bursting  with  unpleasant 
regularity  and  disconcerting 
accuracy  up  and  down  the 
trench  line.  Everybody  was 
horribly  exposed,  and  now  the 
disagreeable  "swish  .  .  .  swish  " 
of  some  very  active  machine- 
guns  on  the  right  (in  the  Quad- 
rilateral, no  doubt)  blended 
with  the  whistle  of  the  shells. 
Every  man  in  the  trench  was 
now  working  like  a  Trojan, 
scraping  and  hacking  away 
with  his  entrenching  tool  in 
the  soft  brown  soil,  and  the 
narrow  trench  was  quite  im- 
passable. To  get  along  one 
had  simply  to  walk  across  the 
open  and  pay  no  heed  to  the 
bullets  snapping  in  the  air. 

But  the  excitement  of  being 
"in  the  open"  made  everybody 
amazingly  callous.  The  men 
never  ceased  working,  though 
here  and  there  hideously  muti- 
lated bodies  were  gently  lifted 
out  of  the  trench  and  bedded 
in  the  thistles,  and  in  places 
men  were  shouting,  unanswered, 
the  familiar  battlefield  cry, 
"  Stretcher-bearER  !  "  Officers 
were  walking  about  in  the  open, 
keeping  the  men  to  their  task, 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  root- 
field  three  Commanding  Officers 
of  the  Guards  were  talking 
things  over,  raising  their  glasses 
now  and  then  to  their  eyes,  like 
spectators  at  an  Army  point- 
to-point.  They  were  our  En- 
sign's Commanding  Officer,  that 
Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Coldstream  who  had  that  day 
rallied  his  men  to  the  note  of 
the  silver  hunting-horn  which 
our  Ensign  saw  sticking  be- 


tween the  buttons  of  his  jacket, 
and  another.  Presently,  some- 
body suggested  the  advisability 
of  taking  a  little  cover,  and 
they  adjourned  into  an  adja- 
cent deep  shell-hole,  where  the 
discussion  was  resumed.  Many 
days  afterwards  our  Ensign 
read  in  a  message  from  '  The 
Times'  war  correspondent  in 
France  how  "at  one  point  in 
the  advance  certain  Battalion 
Commanders  of  the  Guards 
held  a  conference,  which  will 
be  historic,  in  a  shell-hole  to 
try  and  locate  precisely  where 
they  were." 

Near  the  "  historic  shell-hole  " 
our  Ensign  met  Duke,  an  En- 
sign of  his  own  Battalion,  one 
of  his  own  Mess,  in  a  huge 
trench-coat.  He  informed  our 
Ensign  that  Roderick  had  been 
sniped  in  the  trench  and  badly 
wounded. 

"You  and  I,"  he  said  to  our 
Ensign,  "seem  to  be  the  only 
Company  Officers  left.  Every- 
body else  has  disappeared.  My 
word !  it  was  hot  getting  up 
to  that  last  trench  !  " 

He  told  our  Ensign  that  El 
Capitan  (who  had  been  left 
behind  when  the  Battalion  went 
into  action)  had  been  sent  for 
after  Roderick  was  hit,  and 
was  coming  to  take  over  the 
company. 

And  here  was  El  Capitan 
himself,  rubbing  his  hands, 
bristling  with  fight. 

"We're  goingon,"he  grinned; 
"there's  another  mixed  party 
of  Guards  and  people  in  shell- 
holes  a  bit  down  the  slope,  and 
we're  going  to  try  and  join  up 
with  'em ! " 

Our  Ensign's  recollections  of 
the  rest  of  that  afternoon  are 
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rather  hazy.  He  remembers 
sallying  out  again  with  a  party 
of  Irish  Guardsmen  over  the 
ooarse  yellow  grass  towards  a 
long  low  slope  running  across 
from  left  to  right.  There  came 
a  perfect  tornado  of  German 
shells  and  a  steady  incessant 
swish  of  bullets  from  the 
machine-guns  enfilading  the 
slope  from  the  Quadrilateral. 
Still  the  line  went  en,  but 
strangely  thinned,  as  our  En- 
sign noticed  in  wonder.  He  re- 
members seeing  little  spurts  of 
dust  about  his  feet  without  un- 
derstanding what  they  meant, 
and  asking  himself  whether 
the  curious  whistling  noises 
followed  by  a  metallic  whirr 
were  rifle  grenades.  He  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  Machine-Gun 
Officer  coming  out  with  his 
men,  standing  on  the  slope 
behind  him.  When  he  looked 
once  more  he  was  gone,  and  our 
Ensign  never  saw  him  again. 

All  the  men  were  in  shell- 
holes  now.  Our  Ensign  toppled 
breathlessly  into  one,  a  shallow 
crater,  where  there  were  two 
men  of  the  machine-gun  team 
with  a  gun.  The  German  guns 
were  searching  the  whole  slope 
with  whizz-bangs  and  those 
rifle  grenades,  or  whatever  they 
were,  that  made  that  whistling 
noise  and  that  curious  metallic 
whirr  (our  Ensign  afterwards 
knew  them  to  be  H.E. shrapnel). 
The  shells  were  bursting  every- 
where ;  one  could  taste  their 
sulphur  reek,  and  the  ears 
ached  with  the  perpetual  de- 
tonations. 

The  machine-gunners  scraped 
vigorously  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  It  was  obviously  too 
small  to  shelter  three,  so  our 


Ensign  scrambled  out  and, 
bending  low,  darted  forward. 
Once  more  there  was  a  whirr 
of  bullets.  He  realised  that  he 
must  be  in  full  view  of  some 
one  watching  that  slope.  He 
dropped  into  another  shell-hole, 
a  much  bigger  one  than  the 
last.  A  solitary  Irish  Guards- 
man was  sitting  there,  phleg- 
matioally  scooping  himself  a 
little  trench  with  his  entrench- 
ing tool. 

Then  our  Ensign  saw  El 
Capitan  striding  across  the 
open,  his  orderly  by  his  side. 
As  our  young  man  watched,  he 
saw  the  orderly  clap  his  hand 
to  his  leg  and  drop.  El  Capitan 
disappeared  into  a  shell-hole 
with  him  and  presently  emerged 
alone.  Our  Ensign  shouted  to 
him :  the  other  waved  to  him 
to  stay  where  he  was,  and  went 
striding  on  calmly  back  to  the 
trench. 

A  man  dropped  heavily  on 
our  Ensign  and  his  companion 
in  the  shell-hole.  He  was  an 
Irish  Guardsman,  too. 

"  I  was  in  with  two  chaps  in 
the  hole  beyant,"  he  panted, 
"and  a  shell  is  after  landing 
on  the  edge  of  the  hole.  It's 
a  wonder  that  meself's  alive,  for 
thim  other  two  is  dead  !  " 

"  Well,  take  a  hould  on  your 
entrinchin'  tool,"  said  the  other 
without  sympathy,  "  and  dig 
this  out  a  bit  for  th' 
officer ! " 

While  they  scraped  away  our 
Ensign  chatted  to  the  two  men. 
Their  talk  was  all  of  the 
"Gerboys  harin'  off,"  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  they  had 
seen  .  .  .  incidents  of  the  day's 
fighting  ;  of  their  present  posi- 
tion in  a  shell-hole  on  a  bullet- 
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swept  slope  with  shells  bursting 
all  around  them  they  said 
nothing. 

The  slope  of  the  ground  in 
front  rather  masked  the  view, 
so  our  young  man  resolved  to 
push  on  a  shell-hole  or  two  and 
try  and  discover  what  was 
happening  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope.  He  orawled  for  a  dozen 
yards,  then  he  heard  a  shell 
"coming  at  him,"  as  the  saying 
is,  and  he  flung  himself  into 
the  nearest  hole.  There  he 
found  Duke  with  an  ashen  face, 
his  jacket  split  up  the  back  and 
drenched  in  blood.  With  him 
was  his  orderly,  a  big  man 
wearing  the  D.C.M.  ribbon. 

"I'm  all  right,"  observed  the 
wounded  man ;  "I've  got  it  in 
the  shoulder,  I  think.  They 
put  a  shell — shrapnel,  I  believe 
it  was — right  on  top  of  us. 
Have  you  got  a  cigarette  to 
spare  ?  " 

Our  Ensign  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  was  four  o'clock,  a 
brilliant  autumn  afternoon,  full 
of  light  and  colour.  He  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  realise 
that  it  was  on  the  cards  that 
none  of  them  would  ever  get 


out  of  that  hole  alive.  But 
the  oddness  of  their  situation 
tickled  his  sense  of  humour,  and 
he  remarked  upon  it  as  he 
handed  his  fellow  -  ensign  his 
cigarette-case. 

Thus  they  sat  for  fully  an 
hour  and  a  half.  By  that  time 
our  Ensign  and  the  orderly 
had  dug  the  shell-hole  into  quite 
a  respectable  trench.  They  had 
to  work  with  great  circumspec- 
tion, for  the  least  movement 
attracted  a  shower  of  projectiles 
in  their  direction.  Otherwise, 
the  enemy  seemed  loth  to  waste 
ammunition ;  when  the  surface 
of  the  slope  was  unruffled  the 
guns  were  silent. 

No  word  came  up  from  the 
trench  behind  them,  meanwhile, 
and  at  half-past  five  our  Ensign 
thought  he  had  better  go  back 
and  find  out  what  was  happen- 
ing. He  promised  to  send  out 
the  stretcher-bearers  to  fetch  in 
Duke  as  soon  as  darkness  fell. 
Then  he  crawled  cautiously 
back,  noticing  on  his  way  that 
the  shell-hole  in  which  he  had 
first  taken  shelter  now  held  two 
corpses  and  a  wrecked  machine- 
gun. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


On  returning  to  the  trench, 
our  Ensign  found  that,  during 
his  absence,  the  men  had  dug 
a  foot  or  so  down  and  had 
fashioned  a  rude  kind  of  fire- 
step.  Their  numbers  had  been 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  two 
more  officers  of  our  Ensign's 
Battalion  with  mixed  parties 
of  Guards.  These  two  officers 
had  been  having  an  exhilarating 
time  bombing  the  enemy  out  of 


the  right  of  the  third  German 
line.  Our  Ensign  found  all 
the  surviving  officers  of  his 
Battalion  —  with  the  Com- 
manding Officer,  the  Doctor, 
and  the  Padre,  seven  in  all — 
installed  in  a  sort  of  small 
observation  trench  (probably 
dug  originally  for  the  officers 
of  the  German  battery  installed 
there).  Several  of  the  party 
were  busy  deepening  the  trench 
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with  pick  and  entrenching  tool, 
but  others  were  looking  through 
their  glasses  at  the  slopes  to 
the  right  of  the  yellow  church 
tower  where  strange  doings 
were  toward. 

Word  had  been  brought  in 
from  the  small  party  of  Guards 
and  other  units  holding  the 
most  advanced  line  that  the 
Germans  were  massing  for  a 
counter-attack.  Through  his 
glasses  our  Ensign  could  clearly 
descry  dense  parties  of  men 
advancing  in  artillery  forma- 
tion on  the  distant  slopes 
bathed  in  the  mellow  evening 
sunshine,  while  on  the  roads 
transport  waggons,  artillery 
limbers,  and  even  motor-buses 
were  to  be  seen  rolling  up. 
The  situation  was  desperate 
enough.  The  Guards  were  still 
without  word  from  the  rear, 
without  any  known  support, 
without  any  definite  connec- 
tion either  right  or  left,  with- 
out machine-guns,  for  the  last 
team  had  been  knocked  out 
that  afternoon,  without  Verey 
lights  for  the  approach  of  dark- 
ness, or  any  material  to  put  the 
trench  in  a  proper  state  of 
defence.  If  the  Germans  at- 
tacked it  would  have  to  be 
a  fight  to  a  finish,  for,  of 
course,  there  was  no  idea  of 
falling  back.  Our  Ensign 
noticed  the  Commanding  Offi- 
cer, who  was  perfectly  cheer- 
ful and  entirely  confident, 
examining  the  chamber  of  his 
revolver. 

Then,  over  to  the  right,  a 
sudden  German  barrage  with 
nasty,  black  5-9  shells,  began 
with  unexpected  violence. 
Through  the  high -spouting 
shell -bursts  a  steady  line 


plodded  forward  and  the  word 
flashed  along  the  line — 

"The  Soots  Guards  are  at- 
tacking !" 

Onward  they  went  in  the 
failing  light,  tall  figures  swal- 
lowed up  in  black  masses  of 
smoke,  men  flung  this  way 
and  that,  ducking,  stumbling, 
falling.  Suddenly  our  Ensign, 
watching  through  his  glasses, 
saw  an  officer  he  knew  well 
topping  the  skyline,  —  a  shell 
burst  quite  close  to  the  familiar 
figure — he  shot  up  an  arm  to 
protect  his  face,  then  plunged 
forward  again  and  was  lost  to 
view  in  the  eddying  smoke  and 
the  gathering  dusk.  Then  the 
line  was  slowly  swallowed  up, 
and  only  the  shells  remained 
to  bar  the  advance  of  supports. 

The  day  died  reluctantly, 
sullenly,  and  the  temperature 
began  to  sink.  Our  Ensign, 
who  had  been  doing  his  share 
of  the  digging,  suddenly  re- 
membered that  he  had  had  no 
lunch.  He  looked  for  his 
orderly,  a  man  he  had  got  in 
the  last  line  to  take  the  place 
of  the  wounded  MacFinnigan, 
but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
vanished  in  the  smoke  of  battle 
together  with  our  Ensign's 
haversack  containing  his  sand- 
wiches. However,  El  Capitan 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a  hunk 
of  bread  and  tongue  and  a  bar 
of  chocolate,  which,  together 
with  a  draught  of  the  famous 
tea-aud-brandy  mixture,  gave 
our  young  man  a  satisfying 
meal.  As  he  was  eating  he 
saw  the  stretcher-bearers  ar- 
riving with  Duke,  with  whom 
the  Doctor  immediately  busied 
himself. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  an 
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Irish  Guards  sergeant  arrived 
with  the  news  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  still  massing  to 
attack.  Our  Ensign  never 
forgot  the  sight  of  that  man, 
a  big  Celtic  type  with  fine 
eyes,  a  blood-stained  bandage 
round  his  head,  very  white 
against  his  black  hair.  He 
had  oome  from  the  mixed 
party  still  holding  out  in  the 
most  advanced  line.  Having 
delivered  his  message,  he  went 
forth  once  more  into  the  dusk 
.  and  was  never  seen 
again.  Thus  do  men  vanish 
in  battle. 

The  counter  -  attack  never 
came.  Long  after  the  German 
star-shells  had  begun  spouting, 
long  after  the  survivors  of  the 
party  in  the  most  advanced 
line  and  of  the  detachment 
which  had  gone  forward  in  the 
afternoon  had  been  withdrawn, 
the  Guards  remained  on  the 
qui  vive.  Our  Ensign  and  his 
brother  -  ensigns  divided  the 
night  into  watches,  and  took 
turns  to  spend  three  hours  in 
the  raw  air  with  the  line  of 
outposts  which  the  Guards 
threw  out  in  front  of  their 
trench.  That  night,  at  last, 
they  got  touch  with  a  line 
battalion  on  the  left,  and  on  the 
right  with  another  battalion  of 
Guards. 

When  our  Ensign  returned 
to  the  trench  on  being  relieved 
on  outpost  duty  ...  it  was  about 
midnight  .  .  .  feeling  very  cold 
and  utterly  weary,  he  found 
an  unwonted  stir  there.  Ra- 
tions and  water  had  oome  up 
and  were  being  distributed 
among  the  men.  Nor  had  the 
officers  been  forgotten.  Three 
servants  had  accompanied  the 


ration  party  and  brought  food 
and  drink  for  the  officers,  also 
the  letters.  Loud  were  the 
praises  of  the  Quartermaster 
sung  that  night,  for  it  was  a 
great  feat.  All  day  the  Bat- 
talion had  been  marooned,  yet, 
with  the  coming  of  night,  the 
rations  arrived  in  spite  of 
Heaven  knows  what  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted  on  the  way 
up.  There  were  three  letters 
for  our  Ensign,  and  the  first  he 
opened  was  a  bill  from  a  Lon- 
don florist !  That  thin  sheet 
of  paper,  with  its  elaborately 
engraved  heading,  brought 
home  vividly  to  him  the  extra- 
ordinary contrasts  in  which 
war  abounds, — at  one  moment 
cowering  in  a  shell-hole,  with 
death  busy  all  about ;  the  next 
moment  back  again  in  the  old 
routine  of  life,  with  letters  and 
newspapers  .  .  .  and  bills!  Thus 
our  Ensign  pondered  as  he 
devoured  cold  tongue  and  bread 
and  biscuits,  and  sipped  some 
excellent  claret  out  of  an 
enamel  mug,  at  his  feet  El 
Capitan  and  the  Padre  snoring 
peaceably. 

When  the  first  streaks  of 
another  dawn  appeared  in  the 
sky,  the  outpost  line  was 
withdrawn  and  the  men  came 
trudging  back  to  the  trench, 
muddy,  red-eyed  with  want  of 
sleep,  transpierced  with  cold. 
Our  Ensign  watched  the  morn- 
ing creeping  rosy-fingered  into 
the  sky,  and  idly  wondered 
what  the  day  would  bring 
forth.  During  the  night,  ap- 
parently, the  British  artillery 
had  profited  by  the  deep  stretch 
of  ground  won  from  the  enemy, 
for,  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
some  vicious  little  field-pounders 
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began  barking  very  close  up 
behind  the  Guardsmen's  posi- 
tion. Then  a  few  British 
aeroplanes  hummed  out  into 
the  clear  morning  sky  and 
flew  away.  Not  long  after  a 
regular  oovey  of  German  ma- 
chines sallied  out  and  hovered 
above  the  Guards,  oramped  up 
in  their  shallow  and  altogether 
unprotected  trench. 

"Now  we  shall  catch  it," 
thought  our  Ensign,  and  catch 
it  they  did.  It  was  mostly 
shrapnel,  H.E.  shrapnel,  blaek 
and  vile-smelling,  with  a  deaf- 
ening detonation,  that  the  Hun 
sent  over,  reserving  his  heavier 
stuff  for  the  little  battery  be- 
hind, which  barked  incessantly 
notwithstanding.  The  German 
shooting  was  bad,  and  the 
shells  fell  short  of  or  over 
the  trench.  Several  shrapnel 
bursts  clanged  and  whizzed  and 
pattered  round  the  heads  of 
the  officers  as  they  sat  in  the 
bottom  of  their  corner  of  the 
trench,  but  they  had  no  casu- 
alties. In  fact,  although  the 
shelling  went  on  at  intervals 
all  through  the  day,  the  casu- 
alties were  few. 

But  it  was  an  arduous  time. 
There  was  no  means  of  pro- 
ceeding along  the  trench,  for  it 
was  far  too  crowded,  and,  in- 
deed, there  was  no  object  in 
doing  so.  One  could  only  sit 
there  and  attempt  the  impos- 
sible— namely,  to  pay  no  heed 
to  the  shells.  The  little  group 
of  officers  was  strangely  iso- 
lated, for  there  was  no  move- 
ment to  be  observed,  either 
before  or  behind  them.  The 
ground  in  the  rear  was  in  full 
view  of  the  enemy,  so  com- 
munication with  the  troops  in 


the  line  behind  was  out  off 
during  the  daylight  hours.  It 
all  gave  our  young  man  a 
queer  sort  of  "desert  island" 
sensation,  and  he  kept  on 
thinking  of  the  shipwrecked 
pleasure  party  in  "  The  Admir- 
able Crichton." 

Some  of  the  officers  slept, 
others  ate,  others  took  turns 
at  assisting  the  orderlies  to 
deepen  still  further  the  trench, 
the  bottom  of  which  was  found 
to  consist  of  live  German 
shells  in  their  wicker  cases. 
One  of  the  orderlies,  stoutly 
wielding  a  pick,  made  this 
interesting  discovery,  upon 
which  the  pick  was  unani- 
mously disqualified,  and  only 
very  gentle  scraping  with  the 
entrenching  tool  allowed.  Our 
Ensign  slept  a  little  and  ate  a 
little  and  drank  a  little,  and 
then  did  a  thing  he  had  never 
done  before,  being  a  strict 
Tory,  ...  he  read  '  The  Daily 
News '  from  cover  to  cover 
—leading  articles,  Women's 
Page,  advertisements,  and  all, 
and  then  passed  it  on  to  some- 
body else,  who  did  the  same. 
It  was  the  only  newspaper  in 
the  trench. 

But  the  green  panorama 
stretched  out  before  them  was 
not  without  its  compensations 
either.  Ever  since  the  previous 
afternoon  the  British  Heavies 
had  played  a  wonderful  game 
with  the  pretty  little  hamlet 
with  the  yellow  church  tower 
peering  forth  from  among 
the  trees.  Huge  projectiles 
whooshed  noisily  through  the 
air,  and  hurled  destruction 
among  the  red  roofs  and  the 
verdant  foliage.  A  great  pall 
of  smoke,  flanked  by  spouts  of 
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blaok  and  brown  earth,  and 
topped  with  eddies  of  coral- 
pink  haze,  was  the  last  that  our 
Ensign  had  seen  of  the  little 
village  by  daylight.  At  night, 
as  he  went  round  the  outposts, 
however,  he  had  still  heard  the 
great  shells  crashing  into  the 
village,  and  watched  a  house 
blaze  heavenwards  with  a 
glare  that  lit  up  the  surround- 
ing spouts  of  smoke.  In  the 
first  light  of  morning  he  had 
seen  the  yellow  church  tower 
but  a  single  ragged  stick  of 
broken  masonry  amid  a  tangle 
of  broken  trees  and  gaping 
roofs.  And  still  the  shells 
went  pounding  in.  Ah,  the 
guns  of  the  Somme — they  do 
their  work  thoroughly ! 

It  is  not  often  in  this  war 
of  trenches  that  a  man  can 
get  a  comprehensive  view  of 
an  attack.  To  the  little  group 
of  officers,  cooped  up  in  their 
narrow  trench,  was  vouch- 
safed that  morning  as  grandi- 
ose a  spectacle  as  (our  Ensign 
believes)  any  man  has  wit- 
nessed in  this  war.  Some- 
where about  the  hour  of  half- 
past  nine  a  light  infantry 
brigade  over  on  the  left  at- 
tacked, and  from  their  "  grand 
stand,"  as  the  men,  delighted, 
called  it,  the  Guards  could  see 
every  detail  of  the  advance. 
It  was  a  sight,  too,  to  gladden 
brave  men's  eyes  !  For  though 
the  little  lines  of  brown  dots 
that  went  creeping  forward  up 
the  distant  green  slopes  were 
swept  away  again  and  again, 
while  across  the  valley  echoed 
the  loud  stutter  of  the  German 
machine-guns,  yet  the  succeed- 
ing lines  went  on.  The  tiny 
brown  figures  seemed  literally 


to  be  blown  down,  yet  others 
struggled  forward,  wave  upon 
wave,  until  they  were  lost  to 
view.  Through  the  glasses 
one  could  see  the  wake  they 
had  left — little  figures  crawl- 
ing about,  hobbling,  with  the 
stretcher-bearers  darting  and 
ducking  and  dodging  to  and 
fro.  Once  a  figure  detached 
itself  from  the  advancing  line, 
right  in  the  teeth  of  that 
whirlwind  of  death,  bent  over 
a  prostrate  figure,  picked  it 
up,  and  started  to  struggle 
along  .  .  .  probably  towards 
the  shelter  of  a  shell  -  hole. 
But,  even  as  our  Ensign 
watched,  with  bated  breath, 
the  little  brown  figure  and 
his  burden  rolled  over  and 
lay  still. 

All  the  valley  now  re-echoed 
to  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the 
Germans  left  the  Guards  alone 
while  they  concentrated  on  the 
attacking  forces.  The  British 
supports  were  seen  coming  up 
through  a  heavy  barrage,  then 
men  began  to  trickle  back 
down  the  slope  strewn  with 
brown  figures  left  in  the  trail 
of  the  advance.  What  had 
happened  ?  No  one  knew. 
Had  the  attack  failed  ?  None 
could  say.  Little  by  little  the 
artillery  fire  slackened,  some 
inquisitive  aeroplanes  came 
out  and  hovered  over  the 
scene,  and,  by  -  and  -  by,  the 
noise  and  the  smoke  sub- 
sided. Then,  after  a  pause, 
the  enemy  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Guards,  and  started 
his  intermittent  bombardment 
again. 

In  the  course  of  the  day 
word  at  last  came  up  from 
the  rear.  The  Guards  were 
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to  maintain  their  position,  and 
might  be  called  upon  to  sup- 
port an  attack.  In  the  after- 
noon the  troops  on  the  left 
went  forward  again  to  the 
attack,  but  the  wind  blew  the 
smoke  across  the  field  of  vision, 
and  the  Guards  could  not  ex- 
actly see  what  was  going 
forward.  Germans,  however, 
could  still  be  discerned  in  and 
about  the  ruined  village. 

Towards  dusk  that  evening 
our  Ensign  and  a  Grenadier 
officer  took  a  party  of  men 
and  raided  some  chevaux  de 
frise  —  trestles  garnished  with 
barbed  wire — which  the  lynx 
eye  of  our  Ensign's  Command- 
ing Officer  had  noticed  in  front 
of  a  German  trench  in  their 
rear.  This  was  lifted  bodily  in 
sections,  and  put  out  in  front 
of  the  trench  to  furnish  some 
slight  measure  of  protection 
in  the  event  of  a  German 
attack. 

Night  fell  again,  dank  and 
oold,  with  a  menace  of  rain. 
Still  there  was  no  word  of 
relief.  How  distant  seemed 
that  fresh  dawn  when,  under 
the  paling  stars,  the  Guards 
had  gone  forward  to  the  at- 
tack !  Everybody  was  worn 
out.  Excitement,  fatigue,  want 
of  sleep,  had  done  their  work. 
But  no  respite  could  be 
granted.  Again,  at  nightfall, 
the  line  of  outposts  was 
posted ;  and  again  the  en- 
signs, haggard  and  scrubby, 
did  a  shift  each  in  turn.  The 
men  were  so  utterly  ex- 
hausted that  they  literally 
could  not  keep  their  eyes 
open  as  they  lay  crouching 
in  their  shell-holes  in  pairs, 
their  faces  towards  the  spout- 
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ing  German  lights,  their  backs 
towards  the  blackness  of  their 
trench.  Our  Ensign,  moving 
continually  during  his  turn  of 
duty  to  keep  himself  awake, 
had  to  go  from  shell  -  hole  to 
shell-hole  and  assure  himself 
that  the  sentries  were  watch- 
ful by  kicking  the  soles  of 
their  boots. 

While  our  Ensign  was  out 
during  the  hours  before  mid- 
night, in  company  with  one 
of  his  sergeants,  he  managed 
to  get  in  touch  with  the 
troops  who  had  made  the 
gallant  attacks  that  morning 
and  afternoon.  In  a  sunken 
road  which  had  been  wrested 
from  the  enemy,  and  was 
strewn  with  German  and 
British  dead,  he  found  the 
wounded  laid  out  in  long 
lines  of  stretchers,  moaning, 
shivering  with  cold,  pathetic- 
ally asking  for  cigarettes — a 
thing  he  could  not  give  them. 
They  were  waiting  their  turn 
to  be  carried  down  over  the 
broken  and  shell-swept  ground 
to  the  rendezvous  of  the  field 
ambulances,  a  mile  or  so 
back. 

In  a  German  dug  -  out  our 
Ensign  found  two  battalion 
commanders  supping  off  bread 
and  chocolate  and  a  drain  of 
whisky  in  a  bottle,  with  them 
two  or  three  young  officers. 
They  were  all  mud  -  stained 
and  worn,  but  they  made  our 
Ensign  welcome  and  offered 
him  a  share  in  their  drain 
of  whisky.  They  told  our 
Ensign  they  were  moment- 
arily expecting  to  be  relieved, 
and  promised  to  inform  their 
successors  of  the  Guards'  line 
of  outposts,  so  that  they 
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oould  join  up  with  the 
Guards. 

When  our  Ensign  got  back 
to  the  trench,  he  heard  glad 
tidings :  the  Guards  were  to 
be  relieved  that  night.  It  was 
half-past  one  in  the  morning, 
but  there  were  no  signs  of 
the  relief  as  yet ;  and  pres- 
ently our  Ensign  was  sent 
out  again  with  another  party 
of  men  to  strengthen  the  out- 
post line,  for  there  were 
rumours  of  a  German  attack 
to  be  delivered  at  two 
o'clock. 

Once  more  the  weary 
men,  many  of  whom  had 
already  been  three  hours  on 
outpost  duty  that  night,  fared 
forth  into  the  blackness  in  a 
smother  of  rain.  The  night 
was  very  dark,  and  it  was 
hard  work  getting  the  men 
out  of  the  trench  and  lined 
up,  for  they  were  heavy  with 
sleep.  Perhaps  this  operation 
created  an  undue  amount  of 
noise;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  hardly  had  our  Ensign 
led  them  into  the  open  than 
a  perfect  storm  of  German 
bullets  came  over  —  machine- 
guns  stuttered  loudly,  and  a 
great  shower  of  German  lights 
soared  up  into  the  sky. 

Everybody  flung  himself 
flat  on  his  face,  our  Ensign 
reflecting  that  the  enemy 
seemed  to  anticipate  a  further 
British  attack  rather  than  to 
contemplate  launching  one 
himself.  Presently  the  storm 
abated,  and  our  Ensign  rose 
to  his  feet.  But  the  man  at 
his  side  did  not  stir.  Bending 
down,  our  Ensign  shaded  his 
lamp  with  his  hand  and 
flashed  the  light  for  an  instant 


on  to  the  prostrate  fa'gure.  It 
was  our  Ensign's  orderly — 
his  third  since  the  attack 
started  —  lying  dead  on  his 
back  with  a  bullet  through  the 
head.  He  was  the  only 
casualty. 

The  cold  night  was  all  but 
spent,  and  the  sky  was  slowly 
changing  to  the  play  of  the 
approaching  day,  when,  from 
out  of  a  scene  of  some  bustle 
about  the  trench,  word  came  to 
our  Ensign  to  bring  the  out- 
posts in  ...  the  reliefs  had 
arrived.  Never  was  relief 
effected  more  swiftly.  It  went 
at  a  whirlwind  pace.  Stiff 
and  aching,  the  outposts 
stumbled  in  and  were  pushed 
by  their  comrades  into  their 
places  in  the  sadly  shrunk 
companies  of  the  Battalion ;  a 
blur  of  figures  groped  their 
way  into  the  trench,  a  couple 
of  infantry  subalterns  emerged 
and  reported  to  the  Com- 
manding Officer  .  .  .  how 
fresh  they  looked,  thought  our 
Ensign.  .  .  . 

Then  a  German  shell 
screamed  over  and  burst 
noisily,  scattering  a  pailful  of 
shrapnel  about :  another  fol- 
lowed, and  another.  The  sky 
is  flushing  with  the  coming  of 
the  sun :  every  moment  the 
light  grows  brighter.  Hurry, 
hurry,  or  the  Huns  will  finish 
off  even  that  wasted  shadow 
of  a  battalion  before  it  clears 
the  ridge.  What  are  they 
waiting  for  in  front  ?  Clang 
.  .  .  whee  .  .  .  ee  .  .  .  oo  .  .  . 
oo !  goes  the  shrapnel.  Why 
the  devil  don't  they  move  on  ? 
Crash !  there  falls  another 
shell.  , 
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But  the  leading  company  is 
off  at  a  good  steady  amble,  the 
rest  of  the  Battalion  at  its 
heels,  each  company  com- 
mander taking  the  shortest 
way  that  will  bring  his  men 
out  of  the  zone  of  visibility 
behind  the  shelter  of  the  ridge. 
Away  they  go,  across  the 
German  third  line,  where  the 
only  Guards  left  now  are  the 
dead,  and  muffled  figures  are 
frying  bacon  over  little  wood 
fires, — past  shell-holes  tenanted 
by  stiff  forms,  over  roads 
strewn  with  field-grey  corpses 
and  littered  with  the  jumble  of 
the  battlefield,  down  the  slope 
back  to  life  and  air  and  safety, 
where  the  larks  are  singing  in 
the  pellucid  sky,  where  the 
gunners  are  clinking  dixies  as 
they  come  and  go  about  their 
breakfast — past  a  smashed  gun 
here  and  a  wrecked  horse 
ambulance  there,  and  so  on  to 
a  road  where  signallers  and 
sappers  and  K.A.M.C.  order- 
lies, washing  and  shaving  and 
breakfasting  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, wave  an  encouraging 
hand  as  the  Guards  go  by. 

There,  in  an  open  space  by 
a  wood,  spruce  figures  —  the 
officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  who  had  been  left 
behind  —  are  moving  in  and 
out  of  the  muddy,  dishevelled 
Guardsmen  grouped  about 
the  smoking  cookers.  Peter  is 
there,  and  all  the  others;  and 
there,  too,  is  the  faithful  John- 
son, waiting  with  our  Ensign's 
cap  and  a  discreetly  murmured 
"  Glad  to  see  you  all  right, 
sir!"  There  also  the  Mess 
Sergeant,  pink  and  perspiring, 
darting  to  and  fro  among  a 
cloud  of  servants  busy  over  a 


white  cloth  spread  on  the 
ground  ready  for  breakfast. 
The  grateful  smell  of  break- 
fast is  in  the  air  and  the  buzz 
of  many  voices  —  but  all  the 
movement  stops,  all  the  voices 
are  hushed,  as  the  Battalion, 
much  reduced  in  strength, 
marches  in,  forms  up,  and  is 
dismissed  by  the  Commanding 
Officer.  Then  the  buzz  of 
voices  breaks  forth  again, 
hearty  greetings  are  ex- 
changed, there  is  much  hand- 
shaking, while  the  company 
officers,  their  company  sergeant- 
majors  by  their  sides,  run  about 
and  see  that  the  men  get  their 
breakfast. 

Half  an  hour  later  our  En- 
sign sank  down  beside  the 
white  table-cloth.  The  crav- 
ing for  warm  food  was  upper- 
most, stronger  even  than  the 
desire  to  sleep  ...  it  was  a  Gar- 
gantuan meal  in  the  sunshine. 
Whilst  he  ate,  he  heard  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  fight,  the  fine 
advance  made,  the  numbers  of 
prisoners  captured,  the  success 
of  the  French,  the  losses,  the 
death  of  this  friend  and  of 
that,  the  condition  of  the 
wounded,  .  .  .  but  it  made  no 
impression  on  his  mind  at  the 
time.  He  was  too  tired,  his 
mind  was  too  benumbed  by  the 
sensations  he  had  experienced, 
to  grasp  or  to  realise  anything. 

Then,  finally,  came  the  march 
back  to  camp,  the  drums  of  the 
Battalion  at  the  head.  They 
followed  that  self -same  road 
by  which  our  Ensign  had  seen 
the  remnants  of  the  Irish  Divi- 
sion coming  out  of  action  a 
week  or  so  before.  The  men 
held  themselves  erect,  and 
stepped  out  well  to  the  roll  of 
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the  drums  and  the  squeal  of 
the  fifes,  which  brought  out 
on  to  the  roadside  banks  men 
from  batteries,  bivouacs,  and 
horse-lines  all  around.  Near 
the  camp  the  Brigadier  met 
them  and  walked  a  part  of  the 
way  beside  the  Commanding 
Officer,  sitting  his  horse  at  the 
head  of  the  column. 


And  so,  to  the  lilt  of  the 
regimental  quickstep,  they  came 
to  a  great  city  of  canvas 
spread  out  upon  a  breezy  hill- 
side, and  marched  in  to  rest 
through  lines  of  other  Guards- 
men, like  them,  just  out  of 
action,  who  smiled  them  a 
welcome  through  the  grime  on 
their  faces. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  The  moving  finger  writes  ;  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on  :  nor  all  thy  piety  nor  wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Nor  all  thy  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it." 

— OMAR  KHAYYAM. 


The  morrow  of  battle  is 
worse  than  battle  itself,  worse 
even  than  the  eve.  For,  when 
the  weary  body  has  been 
rested,  the  dazed  brain  begins 
to  reassert  itself,  and  the  flood 
of  realisation  pains  like  the 
rush  of  blood  to  a  numbed 
limb.  The  empty  messes,  the 
missing  faces,  the  shrunken 
appearance  of  the  battalion 
when  the  roll  is  called,  the  pile 
of  kits  lying  ownerless  outside 
the  Quartermaster's  store  .  .  , 
each  of  these  visible  signs  of 
the  battalion  having  passed 
through  the  fire  the  mind  takes 
in,  reluctantly  and  recoiling 
from  each  fresh  shock.  In 
sleep  it  revives  shudderingly 
every  phase  of  the  fight,  and, 
liberated  from  the  shackles  of 
the  will,  lying  powerless  in  the 
ban  of  slumber,  suffers  unre- 
sisting, a  thousand  times  in- 
tensified, every  torment  of  fear 
and  horror  which  the  waking 
mind  has  suppressed.  For 
dreams  —  so  the  psychologists 
tell  us  —  are  but  the  expres- 


sion of  emotions  consciously  or 
subconsciously  held  in  restraint 
in  the  waking  hours. 

Tents,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  pitched  in  a  sea  of  mud, 
ruffled  by  chill  gusts  of  rain 
and  wind  sweeping  across  the 
slopes  ;  a  mammoth  gun  belch- 
ing forth  green  fire  and  yellow 
smoke  a  few  hundred  yards 
away,  the  thunder  of  distant 
cannon,  blending  with  the  stir 
of  the  camp ;  drums  beating, 
pipes  skirling  from  the  lines  of 
the  Scots  Guards,  the  solemn 
harmony  of  men's  voices  sing- 
ing hymns  (only  the  Welsh 
Guards  possessed  a  choir  like 
that !)  .  .  .  these  were  the 
sights  and  sounds  to  which 

c5 

our  Ensign  awoke  from  his 
first  troubled  sleep  after  get- 
ting back  to  camp. 

He  came  to  his  senses  with 
a  start  of  terror  that  sent  him 
flying  to  the  tent  door.  Hide- 
ous nightmare  shapes  were 
haunting  the  tents  and  huts 
where  officers  and  men  of  the 
Guards  slept  the  sleep  of  utter 
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exhaustion,  physical  and  men- 
tal, the  terrifying  spectres  that 
drift  through  the  battle-dreams 
of  men  who  have  been  in  ac- 
tion. Until  our  Ensign  had 
gazed  long  upon  the  lines  of 
tents  swaying  in  the  wind,  and 
had  seen  the  familiar  khaki 
figures,  wrapped  in  their  water- 
proof capes,  passing  to  and  fro 
in  the  mud,  his  mind  remained 
in  the  grip  of  a  nameless 
terror :  he  did  not  know  who 
or  where  he  was,  whether  he 
were  alive  or  dead,  on  earth  or 
in  space.  Thus  do  men  awake 
from  their  first  sleep  after 
coming  out  of  battle. 

For  a  few  instants  he  felt 
like  one  raised  from  the  dead. 
Slowly  and  painfully  his  mind 
picked  up,  one  by  one,  the 
threads  of  his  life  where  it 
seemed  to  have  left  off  on 
that  sunny  morning — surely 
it  was  years  ago? — when  the 
whistles  had  sounded,  the  hur- 
ricane din  had  broken  loose, 
and  the  Guards  had  moved 
forward  into  battle. 

But  there  across  the  tent 
lay  Peter's  sleeping  valise  and 
things  :  there,  on  the  tent  pole, 
hung  the  little  mirror  they 
shared  in  common.  The  tent 
was  dry  and  clean  :  the  yellow 
light  diffused  through  its  can- 
vas sides  was  bright  and  com- 
forting. And  here  was  the 
faithful  Johnson,  getting  ready 
his  bath  and  a  complete  change 
of  clothing,  and  collecting  his 
torn  and  blood-stained  uniform 
for  the  battalion  tailor  to  mend 
and  scour. 

Lazily  our  Ensign  fished  a 
box  of  cigarettes  from  his  kit 
spread  out  beside  him,  lit  one, 
and  lying  back  in  his  warm 


sleeping  -  bag,  watched  the 
smoke  curl  upwards  towards 
the  peaked  dome  of  the  tent. 
He  was  stiff  all  over ;  every 
bone  in  his  body  was  aching, 
but  he  was  conscious  of  a  deep 
sense  of  thanksgiving ;  he  was 
overpoweringly  glad  to  be  back 
in  the  world  again. 

They  had  to  carry  on.  He 
had  a  pang  when  he  found  all 
those  joyous  company  Messes 
he  had  known  shrunk  to  a 
group  of  officers  small  enough 
to  take  their  meals  together 
at  one  short  table.  He  would 
not  let  himself  think  of  the 
old  double-company  Mess,  for 
only  he  and  two  others  sur- 
vived— all  the  rest  were  casu- 
alties. "Der  Mann  stirbt," 
says  the  old  German  maxim, 
"das  Regiment  bleibt,"  and  the 
old  Battalion  routine  continued 
unbroken.  The  Battalion  had 
to  be  remade,  companies  re- 
shuffled, new  non-commissioned 
officers  appointed,  casualty  lists 
made  up,  names  sent  in  for 
decorations,  and  with  it  all  the 
old  duties  to  be  done — rifle 
inspections  and  rum  issues  and 
all  the  rest.  The  very  matter- 
of-faotness  of  this  resumption 
of  the  old  life  hurt  a  little 
sometimes,  but  the  work  of 
the  Army,  like  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  realm,  brooks  no 
interruption. 

Drafts  arrived  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bat- 
talion. They  saw  the  first 
batch  of  these  parading  one 
angry  and  lowering  autumn 
evening  as  they  trooped  back 
through  the  mud  and  rain 
from  the  little  cemetery  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp,  where  they 
had  laid  to  rest  a  brother 
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officer  ...  a  plain  rite  with 
no  other  ceremonial  than  that 
with  which  the  simple  majesty 
of  the  Burial  Service  invests 
the  humblest  obsequies,  with 
the  rain  blowing  damp  upon 
their  bare  heads,  and  the  guns 
of  the  Somme  growling  in  the 
distance. 

Truly  the  Regiment  is  a 
thing  immortal. 

But  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  work  of  reorganising  the 
Battalion  rumours  began  to 
circulate  that  the  Guards,  like 
other  Divisions,  were  going  to 
have  "a  second  helping"  of 
the  great  offensive.  There 
was  a  plain  hint  of  this 
intention  in  the  very  stir- 
ring message  of  congratula- 
tion which  the  Brigadier  sent 
to  the  Battalion  for  their 
achievements  on  September  15  : 
"You  may  be  called  upon  in 
the  near  future,"  the  passage 
ran,  "to  carry  out  similar 
work,  and  I  know  that  you 
will  not  fail." 

Of  course  they  would  not, 
but  the  news  created  some- 
thing akin  to  dismay  amid  the 
little  band  of  survivors  of  the 
great  advance,  not  from  any 
reluctance  to  play  a  man's 
part  again,  but  from  appre- 
hension as  to  how  the  strong 
leaven  of  untried  recruits  in 
their  ranks  would  withstand 
the  fury  of  a  modern  battle 
as  their  first  taste  of  active 
service.  Events  were  to  prove 
how  utterly  groundless  these 
apprehensions  were,  but  there 
was  a  pretty  general  feeling 
at  the  time  that  it  was  hard 
luok  for  the  Battalion's  fine 
fighting  reputation  to  be  thus 


staked  on  the  untested  quality 
of  new  drafts. 

Moreover,  this  time  it  was  the 
turn  of  our  Ensign's  Battalion 
to  lead  the  attack.  Everybody 
was  going  in :  and  our  Ensign 
found  himself  back  with  his 
company,  as  second  in  command 
to  Peter  and  the  only  other 
officer  in  the  company.  Nos. 
1  and  2  companies  were  to 
furnish  the  first  "waves"  of 
the  assault. 

One  afternoon  the  Corps 
Commander  rode  over  to  the 
camp,  and  from  his  horse  told 
the  officers  of  our  Ensign's 
Battalion,  assembled  in  a  semi- 
circle, what  was  expected  of 
the  Battalion,  and  why.  In  a 
few  very  brief  but  very  lucid 
words  he  explained  the  higher 
strategy  of  the  Somme  offensive, 
which  the  general  public  was 
to  learn  three  months'  later 
from  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  mem- 
orable despatch,  and  assured 
them  that  what  the  great  Brit- 
ish artillery  superiority  on  the 
Somme  could  do  to  lighten  their 
task  would  be  done  in  a  measure 
that  should  surpass  anything 
the  Germans  had  yet  experi- 
enced in  the  way  of  bombard- 
ments. Then,  wishing  them  all 
good  luck,  he  rode  away,  and  in 
simple  language, such  as  soldiers 
understand,  addressed  the  non- 
commissioned officers  to  the 
same  effect.  And  that  simple, 
straightforward  talk  was  like 
a  searchlight  that  picked  out 
and  held  in  its  bright  beam 
the  word  "  Duty,"  which  is 
eagraved  in  every  soldier's 
mind. 

So,  on  a  wet,  dark  evening, 
the  Battalion  marched  back 
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again  to  that  little  copse  where 
in  the  dug  -  out  "  The  Last 
Supper  of  the  Girondins  "  had 
taken  place.  The  roads  had 
suffered  terribly  from  the  com- 
bined effects  of  the  rain  and 
the  heavy  traffic  of  the  recent 
advance.  They hadbeen churned 
into  deep  quagmires  of  glutinous 
mud,  where  guns  and  limbers 
and  G.S.  waggons  kept  on 
getting  bogged,  where  the  men 
sank  in  above  the  middle  of 
their  puttees  at  every  step. 

What  with  the  darkness  and 
the  mud  and  the  frequent  blocks 
owing  to  vehicles  sticking  fast 
in  the  slime,  the  traffic  was  in 
a  state  of  chaos.  The  rain 
pelted  down  unmercifully,  and 
it  was  so  dark  that  a  man 
could  not  distinguish  the  fea- 
tures of  his  neighbour  in  the 
ranks.  Beliefs  and  fatigue 
parties,  passing  to  and  from 
the  front  line,  got  inextricably 
mixed  up.  Men  lost  touch,  and 
amid  the  curses  of  the  drivers 
as  they  urged  their  exhausted 
horses  or  mules  through  the 
deep  bog  of  the  road,  echoed 
cries  such  as :  "  Fatigue  party 
this  way  !  "  "  All  Welsh  Guards 
to  move  forward "  ;  "  Make 
way  there  !  S tre toher-bearers ! " 
while  the  rain  splashed  sorrow- 
fully down  and  the  air  trembled 
to  the  thundering  crash  of  the 
guns  all  around. 

The  Battalion  took  about  four 
hours  to  march  the  few  miles 
separating  their  last  oamp  from 
the  copse,  and  when  they  finally 
got  in  they  were  all  drenched 
and  liberally  besmeared  with 
mud.  A  rum  issue  warmed 
them  a  little,  and  then  once 
more  the  men  set  about  scraping 
themselves  dry  spots  in  the 


crumbling  shell-holes  and  build- 
ing shelters  out  of  the  litter  of 
branches  and  shell-baskets  and 
corrugated  iron  sheeting  scat- 
tered about  the  copse. 

Their  labours  proved  to  be 
in  vain,  for  at  luncheon  the 
next  day  a  baby-faced  infantry 
subaltern  walked  up  to  the 
officers'  mess  and  very  diffi- 
dently suggested  that  the  Bat- 
talion was  occupying  his  bat- 
talion's billet.  The  Brigade 
was  consulted  and  gave  the 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  Line, 
so  that  afternoon  the  Battalion 
moved  to  another  portion  of 
the  wood,  where,  in  a  number 
of  German  dug-outs,  all  more 
or  less  battered,  and  in  shell- 
holes,  they  managed  to  make 
themselves  fairly  comfortable. 
With  the  aid  of  the  mess- 
servants,  the  officers  managed 
to  put  a  fairly  large  dug-out 
into  a  state  of  repair,  thatch- 
ing the  holes  in  the  roof  with 
sandbags  filled  with  earth,  laid 
across  iron  girders,  and  build- 
ing up  the  gaps  in  the  back  of 
the  shelter  with  sheets  of  cor- 
rugated iron,  which  one  of  the 
orderlies  found  lying  in  the 
wood.  The  floor  was  carpeted 
with  clean  sandbags,  a  table 
was  knocked  together  and  a 
line  of  seats  constructed  out  of 
filled  sandbags.  A  brazier  of 
glowing  coals  was  placed  in 
the  doorway,  for  the  nights 
were  very  cold,  and  thus  they 
managed  to  install  themselves 
with  some  measure  of  comfort. 

The  men  displayed  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity  in  the  little 
bivouacs  and  earths  they  con- 
structed out  of  their  waterproof 
sheets  and  all  kinds  of  odd 
material.  Fortunately  the 
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weather  improved,  and  the  sun 
oame  out  hot  in  the  daytime, 
though  the  air  got  very  oold 
after  nightfall. 

Early  each  morning  the  com- 
panies were  taken  out  by  an 
officer  and  given  half  an  hour's 
physical  drill  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine— either  a  little  doubling 
(which  was  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  as  the  slopes  on 
which  they  exercised  were 
pitted  with  shell-holes)  or  leap- 
frog or  follow-my-leader.  In 
the  afternoons  there  were 
fatigues  to  be  done,  mostly 
salvage  fatigues,  to  clear  that 
littered  brown  slope  over  which 
the  Guards  had  advanced. 

Until  he  had  superintended 
one   of   these   salvage   parties, 
our  Ensign  had  had  no  idea  of 
the  extraordinary  quantity  and 
variety  of  articles  with  which 
a   battlefield   is   strewn.      The 
men   of   the    party — generally 
100   strong — were   spread   out 
over   the   area   designated    by 
the  Brigade  to  be  cleared,  and 
ordered  to  bring  in  every  single 
article  they  found,  no  matter 
what  it  was,  and  deposit  their 
burdens   at    a    salvage  -  dump 
which  had  been  formed  by  the 
roadside.     At  the  dump  lay  in 
huge    piles    rusty   rifles,   both 
British  and  German,  bayonets 
and  equipment  and  greatcoats 
the  same,  khaki  caps  and  Ger- 
man helmets,  boxes  of  ammu- 
nition and  bombs,  thousands  of 
rounds  of  ammunition,  parts  of 
machine-  and  Lewis  guns  and 
trench  mortars,  field-dressings 
in  their  neat  brown  oases,  and 
all    kinds    of    unused    rations. 
All  the  dead  that  had  strewn 
the    slope  had,   by   this   time, 
been     covered     in,     and    ^the 


articles  which  the  salvage 
parties  brought  by  the  hundred 
to  the  dump  were  merely  the 
superficial  litter  of  the  battle- 
field. 

Altogether     the      Battalion 
spent  four  days  in  the  wood. 
For    the    greater  part   of   the 
time    they    were    shelled  —  an 
utterly     haphazard,     sporadic 
bombardment,  with  large  black 
5'9  shells.     In  comparison  with 
their   noise   and    number,   the 
projectiles      did      very      little 
damage,    but    they    gave    the 
survivors     of     the      15th      of 
September  an  insight  into  the 
quality  of  the  new  drafts.    One 
of  these  shells  exploded  in  the 
middle   of   the   night,   with    a 
crash    that    shook   the    wood, 
within    a    score    of    yards    of 
a  leafy  shelter  beneath  which 
three     of     the     recruits    were 
sleeping.    But,  as  the  Company 
Sergeant- Major   informed   our 
Ensign   in    accents    of    admir- 
ation   afterwards,    the     three 
recruits  merely  turned  over  on 
their  sides  and  went  to  sleep 
again. 

It  was  9  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  September  24  when 
the  Battalion  started  out  for 
the  trenches  from  which  the 
attack  was  to  be  delivered  the 
next  day,  at  12.35  P.M.  instead 
of  the  more  customary  early 
hour.  Our  Ensign's  company 
led  off,  and  as  both  officers  had 
been  over  the  route  they  found 
their  way  safely  to  the  rendez- 
vous, a  Tank  stranded  on  the 
plain,  where  the  guides  sent 
by  the  battalion  they  were 
relieving  met  them.  The  night 
was  as  dark  as  pitch  and  the 
German  guns  most  unpleas- 
antly active;  in  fact,  as  soon 
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as  they  had  topped  the  ridge — 
a  long  winding  caterpillar  of 
silent  marching  figures — high- 
explosive  shrapnel  began  to 
burst  about  them  with  un- 
pleasant force  and  in  dangerous 
proximity. 

Our  Ensign  marked  down 
their  experiences  of  that  night 
in  his  diary  as  "the  most 
beastly  night  I  ever  remember." 
Men  marching  at  night  are 
always  inclined  to  hurry  the 
pace  when  they  come  under 
shell  fire,  and  as  the  going 
was  very  bad  over  the  loose 
and  crumbling  shell-holes,  the 
rear  of  the  company,  where 
our  Ensign  was,  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  keeping  touch 
with  the  head.  Night  after 
night  parties  of  Germans 
walked  into  the  British  lines, 
for  in  the  devastated  country 
where  most  trenches  were 
merely  lines  of  shell-holes  con- 
nected up,  there  were  no  land- 
marks to  guide  one.  Once 
touch  were  lost  with  the  head  of 
the  column  and  the  guide,  our 
Ensign  knew  that  he  and  his 
men  stood  a  very  good  chance 
of  landing  themselves  in  the 
German  lines. 

There  was  a  communication 
trench,  but  it  was  full  of  water, 
so  the  companies  went  up  over 
the  open.  Several  times  they 
had  to  cross  the  trench  in  its 
windings,  and  each  time  our 
Ensign  had  to  help  his  heavily- 
laden  men  to  leap  the  yawn- 
ing gulf,  and  then  urge  them 
forward  at  the  double  to 
catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
party  disappearing  into  the 
gloom. 

At  length  they  reached  their 
destination  —  a  very  narrow, 


shallow  trench  dug  in  the  soft 
brown  earth  on  the  grassy 
downward  slope  of  a  low  ridge, 
the  German  star-shells  spouting 
from  the  flat  ground  below 
them.  The  trench  was  so 
narrow  that  the  reliefs  had  to 
stand  on  the  edge  until  the 
battalion  occupying  it  had 
scrambled  out.  There  were  no 
dug-outs  or  shelters  of  any 
kind  —  save  that,  here  and 
there,  men  had  scraped  long 
shelves  in  the  back  wall.  The 
only  fire-step  was  a  series  of 
rough  embrasures  scooped  at 
intervals  in  the  forward  wall ; 
parapet  there  was  none,  for 
the  edge  of  the  trench  was 
practically  flush  with  the 
ground. 

The  relief  was  accomplished 
with  remarkable  alacrity,  as 
reliefs  in  such  circumstances 
generally  are,  and  the  outgoing 
battalion  hurried  helter-skelter 
away  into  the  darkness  amid 
a  rain  of  shells.  The  only 
means  of  communication  be- 
tween one  end  of  that  crowded 
trench  and  the  other  was 
by  walking  along  the  top. 
Luckily,  as  the  night  advanced, 
the  Hun  became  quieter,  so 
Peter  and  our  Ensign  made 
their  way  to  the  end  of  their 
section  of  the  trench  and  veri- 
fied their  connection  with  the 
other  Guards  battalion  which 
was  to  attack  the  next  day 
on  their  right,  and  got  back 
unscathed  to  the  officers'  corner 
of  the  trench. 

There  they  found  El  Capitan 
and  his  ensign  who  were  to 
take  No.  1  Company  "  over  the 
top"  in  the  morning.  The 
only  accommodation  was  a  long 
shelf  cut  in  the  wall  of  the 
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trench  which  would  shelter 
two  sitting  or  one  lying,  and 
a  niche,  scooped  out  of  the 
back  wall  about  level  with 
their  waists,  which  they  used 
as  a  table. 

Throughout  the  long  cold 
hours  until  daylight  the  officers 
took  it  turn  and  turn  about  to 
watch,  whilst  the  remaining 
three  sought  slumber  in  the 
sand-hole  or  on  the  floor  of  the 
trench.  But  sleep  was  out  of 
the  question,  for  once  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  by  some 
trick  of  acoustics,  the  air 
trembled  so  violently  with  the 
crash  of  the  guns  that  the  ear- 
drums positively  ached.  All 
night  the  Germans  shelled  them 
in  desultory  fashion,  the  shells 
ploughing  up  and  down  the 
trench  but  never  in  it,  and  the 
only  casualties  they  sustained 
were  in  a  luckless  water  fatigue 
party.  All  night  the  British 
artillery  pounded  away  at  the 
German  lines,  cleaving  a  pas- 
sage by  which  the  Guards 
would  advance  in  the  noonday 
hours. 

Morning  broke — the  morn- 
ing of  September  25 — pearly 
and  fresh  and  delightful,  and 
from  the  shallow  trench  the 
officers  surveyed  the  objectives 
of  the  coming  attack  set  in  a 
landscape  whose  perfect  se- 
renity was  marred  only  by  the 
gleaming  shell  -  bursts  that 
dotted  it  everywhere.  They 
saw  the  long  gash  in  the  brown 
shell  -  ploughed  soil  which 
marked  the  trench,  their  first 
objective;  beyond  it  the  village, 
embowered  in  foliage,  swathed 
in  coral-pink  and  saffron  smoke 


...  a  yellow,  jagged  fragment  of 
church-tower,  a  glimpse  of  long 
skeleton  roofs  and  of  gaping 
white  walls  .  .  .  with  the  cap- 
ture of  which  their  day's  work 
would  be  done. 

By  some  miracle  of  organisa- 
tion servants  turned  up  with 
breakfast,  and  the  four  officers 
munched  cold  bacon  and  bread 
and  butter  and  hard  -  boiled 
eggs,  and  drank  scalding -hot 
tea  whilst  they  studied  the 
scene  before  them.  Aeroplanes 
— British,  of  course :  the  Hun 
variety  was  a  rarity  on  the 
Somme  in  those  days — soared 
out  into  the  cloudless  sky,  and 
fussed  about  over  the  German 
lines  amid  woolly-white  shell- 
bursts,  whilst  the  German 
trenches  broke  their  silence 
with  the  vicious  stutter  of 
machine-guns. 

All  the  time  the  British  shells 
screamed  overhead  and  burst 
with  vast  brown  earth-spouts 
and  creamy  belches  of  smoke 
about  the  trench  and  the  vil- 
lage. Up  and  down  that  first 
objective  they  went,  now  fling- 
ing high  into  the  air  great 
beams  of  wood  and  other  dark 
objects  that  might  have  been 
human  limbs,  now  sending  up 
merely  a  low  billow  of  dust  and 
smoke,  showing  that  the  pro- 
jectile had  fallen  plumb  into 
the  trench.  In  the  village  the 
shells  crashed  and  thundered 
and  sent  great  masses  of  ma- 
sonry and  woodwork  flying, 
and  once,  after  a  burst  of  pink 
smoke  had  cleared  away,  our 
Ensign  saw  that  the  jagged 
finger  of  church  -  tower  had 
vanished. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


"But,  by  the  Mass  !  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim  !" — Henry  F. 


The  noonday  sun  was  high 
overhead.  The  long  hand  of 
the  watch  was  passing  the 
half  -  hour  mark  after  noon. 
The  first  wave  of  Guards  was 
waiting  for  the  whistle  -  blast 
that  would  launch  them  to  the 
attack,  rifle  and  bayonet  in 
their  hands,  helmets  strapped 
on  tight,  and  one  foot  in  the 
little  steps  they  had  cut  in  the 
forward  wall  of  the  trench. 
The  men  of  the  second  wave 
stood,  likewise  ready,  leaning 
with  their  backs  to  the  parados, 
to  let  the  first  wave  get  clear. 

Peter  and  our  Ensign  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  trench,  girt 
about  with  revolvers  and  lamps 
and  compasses,  helmets  back 
to  front  so  as  to  hide  their 
regimental  crest  that  would 
proclaim  them  as  officers,  coat 
collars  turned  up,  and  rifles  by 
their  sides.  Peter  was  on  the 
fire  -  step,  for  he  was  to  lead 
the  first  wave :  a  spin  of  the 
coin  had  decided  it :  our  En- 
sign leant  against  the  back  of 
the  trench,  and  both  had  their 
eyes  glued  to  their  left  wrists, 
watching  the  long  -  hand  of 
their  watches  crawling  for- 
ward to  the  appointed  hour. 
"  Now ! "  cried  Peter. 
"Now!"  echoed  the  other, 
and  even  as  the  first  wave 
scrambled  out,  the  roar  of  the 
guns  increased  to  whirlwind 
intensity,  and  all  the  stretch 
of  No  Man's  Land  in  front  of 
them  began  to  seethe  yet  more 
madly  with  the  bursting  shells. 
Away  the  solid  brown  line 


goes,  a  zigzagging  line  of 
figures,  diminishing  to  right 
and  left  into  mere  dots,  slowly, 
slowly,  for  they  must  not  walk 
into  that  creeping  hurricane 
which  is  sweeping  the  ground 
as  they  go  forward.  The  noise 
is  terrific,  a  vast  cascade  of 
reverberating  crashes  blending 
with  the  swift,  incessant, 
winged  scream  of  heavy  metal 
hurtling  through  space,  the 
only  ingredient  sound  distin- 
guishable, the  high  -  pitched 
whinny  and  spit  of  bullets  in 
the  air. 

No  whistle  could  be  heard  in 
such  a  din,  and  with  the  drill- 
book  signal  for  "Advance" — 
the  right  arm  stretched  for- 
ward and  dropped — our  Ensign 
got  his  second  wave  out  of 
the  trench  into  the  scream- 
ing, vibrating  atmosphere  of 
No  Man's  Land. 

How  the  men  responded  to 
that  signal !  Never  a  laggard 
was  there.  Out  they  scrambled 
and  staggered  and  hopped, — 
it  is  no  easy  thing  for  a 
big  man,  heavily  laden,  to  get 
out  of  a  narrow  trench, — eager 
and  willing  and  determined, 
one  helping  the  other,  spread- 
ing out  to  the  proper  extended 
distance,  and  dressing  by  the 
right  as  calmly  as  if  they  were 
out  on  a  company  training  day 
at  home.  Out  they  came  with 
a  will,  thankful  to  exchange 
their  narrow  quarters  in  the 
trench  for  the  freedom  of  the 
advance. 

Over    the  ;  top  !      Has    any 
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man's  life  ever  offered  such 
a  thrill,  suoh  a  sensation  of 
freedom,  suoh  a  bursting  from 
incarceration  into  liberty,  from 
darkness  into  light,  as  that 
inspiriting  leap  into  the  open  ? 
Gone  the  uneasiness,  the  doubt- 
ings  of  the  eve— only  the  great 
moral  uplifting,  which  the  din 
of  battle  brings,  remains. 

Slowly  the  line  surged  for- 
ward across  the  broken  ground 
towards  the  long  ragged  fringe 
of  red  rusted  wire  running  in 
front  of  the  German  trench. 
The  second  wave  soon  caught 
up  with  and  merged  in  the 
first,  and  the  whole  line  went 
on  together,  Peter  and  our 
Ensign  and  the  Company 
Sergeant-Major  darting  to  and 
fro  to  restrain  the  eagerness  of 
the  men,  and  prevent  them 
from  plunging  into  that 
maelstrom  of  fire  that  crept 
forward  yard  by  yard  in  front 
of  them. 

The  advance  was  so  leisurely 
that  our  Ensign  had  plenty 
of  time  to  look  about  him. 
He  saw  with  some  surprise — 
so  slow  is  the  mind  to  take  in 
the  reality  of  death — how  here 
a  man  and  there  a  man  would 
suddenly  stop  and  throw  him- 
self down  with  a  deliberation 
that  would  have  excited  the 
ire  of  a  stage  manager  rehears- 
ing a  death  scene.  He  gazed 
with  astonishment  on  the 
secrets  which  that  serene  and 
silent  stretch  of  ground,  as 
viewed  from  their  trench,  now 
abruptly  revealed, — waxen  and 
sorrowful  corpses  in  clean 
field-grey  overcoats  sprawling 
in  shell-holes,  the  victims  of 
that  morning's  bombardment; 
wounded  Guardsmen,  waiting 


with  that  dumb  apathy  which 
is  suoh  a  fine  characteristic  of 
our  British  wounded,  for  the 
stolid  and  dauntless  stretcher- 
bearers. 

A  brace  of  partridge  suddenly 
whirred  up  from  the  broken 
and  splintered  festoons  of  wire 
at  their  very  feet.  Our  Ensign 
watched  them  fly  off  to  the 
left,  and  noted  that  they  came 
unscathed  through  the  torrent 
of  fire.  The  men  laughed  up- 
roariously at  the  appearance 
of  the  birds, — it  takes  but  very 
little  to  set  men  laughing  in 
battle. 

Now  they  were  at  the  wire 
which  reached  to  the  very  lip 
of  the  German  trench,  all  bat- 
tered and  pounded.  Already 
frightened  faces  appeared, 
mouthing  from  under  the  ugly 
German  coal-scuttle  helmets 
their  cry  of  "Kamerad  !  Kame- 
rad  !  "  The  whole  line  burst- 
into  a  wild  "whoroo":  the 
yell  echoed  up  and  down  the 
line,  and  even  rang  out  above 
the  din  of  the  fight.  Then, 
like  a  torrent,  the  khaki  flood 
poured  into  the  trench. 

From  the  top  of  the  trench 
our  Ensign  surveyed  its  length. 
Germans  scuttled  out  of  dug- 
outs, running  this  way  and 
that  uncertainly,  like  trapped 
rats  —  then  seeing  the  khaki 
surging  down  upon  them,  flung 
away  their  rifles  and  threw 
up  their  hands,  bleating 
"  Kamerad  !  Kamerad  !  " 

What  a  sight  that  trench 
was !  The  dead  were  lying 
everywhere — stamped  or  blown 
into  the  soft  mud  bottom, 
sprawling  at  the  mouths  of 
the  dug-outs,  prone  upon  the 
parapet ;  and  amongst  the 
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flaccid  forma  others  yet  alive, 
with  ghastly  wounds,  shud- 
dering, gibbering,  slavering, 
groaning,  whimpering  for 
meroy,  for  food,  for  water. 
There,  in  a  tiny  unfinished 
shelter,  cowered  a  youth  with 
a  shattered  jaw,  slobbering 
blood ;  here,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  lay  another  field- 
grey  with  one  foot  blown 
clean  away — mud-stained,  un- 
shaven, filthy — sobbing  in  a 
sing-song  voice,  "  Ach,  bitte  I 
ach,  bitte  I "  and  all  around 
the  shells  screamed  through 
the  air  or  crashed  with  hideous 
reverberation  and  clouds  of 
dust  and  stifling  reek  into  the 
crumbling  ground. 

Our  Ensign  took  his  orderly 
and  a  couple  of  men  and 
pushed  along  to  the  right 
into  a  bare  and  apparently 
unoccupied  stretch  of  trench. 
He  wanted  to  link  up  with 
the  Guards  attacking  on  their 
right,  so  as  to  form  an  un- 
broken front.  The  German 
barrage  had  begun,  and  the 
shells  were  bursting  freely 
about  the  newly  captured 
position.  Behind  them  they 
could  see  the  supports  swarm- 
ing out  across  the  ground 
over  which  they  had  just  ad- 
vanced. Our  Ensign  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  gross  German, 
fat  and  unwieldy,  sprawling 
dead  on  the  parapet,  his  face 
to  the  ground.  Our  young 
man  found  himself  wondering 
fearfully  if  a  shell  would  come 
and  hideously  dissipate  that 
mass  of  flesh.  With  a  shudder 
he  hurried  on. 

They  joined  hands  with  the 
Guards  on  their  right,  and 
heard  from  the  hot  and  grimy 


men  a  hurried  tale  of  unout 
wire  and  heavy  losses.  Our 
Ensign  was  told  the  story  of  the 
heroic  death  of  a  friend,  an  offi- 
cer, who  had  adventured  forth 
alone  to  cut  the  wire  that 
barred  their  progress,  and  had 
met  his  death  with  his  face  to 
the  enemy,  the  cutters  in  his 
hand.  Then  a  man  came  up 
to  our  Ensign, — there  was  a 
German  officer  in  a  dug-out 
who  demanded  to  speak  to 
"th'  officer." 

Our  Ensign  followed  the 
private,  who  led  him  back 
along  the  trench  to  a  dug-out, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  an 
officer  stood  facing  a  ring  of 
Guardsmen.  He  was  the  old 
type  of  Prussian  officer — none 
of  your  upstart,  counter- 
jumper,  pot  -  bellied,  bespec- 
tacled, "  I-surrender-and-let's- 
call-it-a-draw  "  sort  of  special 
reservist,  such  as  we  have  all 
met  on  the  Somme,  but  a  tall 
well-groomed  figure,  reticent 
and  coldly  hostile.  He  was 
wearing  a  Prussian  military 
cap  and  a  well-fitting  grey 
overcoat.  In  his  hand  he  held 
his  shrapnel  helmet.  He  in- 
troduced himself  in  good  Ger- 
man fashion,  with  a  little  bow 
and  click  of  heels,  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  240th  Infantry 
Regiment.  He  came  from  the 
Rhine,  where  our  Ensign  had 
learnt  his  language. 

"There  are  none  but  wounded 
men  here  with  me,"  he  said  in 
German,  "and  we  shall  make 
no  further  resistance." 

"  You'd  better  not,"  observed 
the  British  officer. 

"I  myself  am  also  wounded," 
the  German  went  on,  protrud- 
ing his  leg  and  showing  his 
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trouser  ripped  up  to  the  thigh, 
which  was  wrapped  in  blood- 
stained bandages,  "and  I  will 
give  you  my  word  of  honour 
that  there  shall  be  no  act  of 
aggression  on  our  part.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  see  that 
there  is  no  killing  ?  " 

He  used  the  German  expres- 
sion "  Tot  -machen,"  infinitely 
grimmer,  our  Ensign  thought, 
than  the  English  equivalent. 

"  Nobody  is  going  to  touch 
you  if  you  don't  get  up  to  any 
tricks,"  our  Ensign  answered. 
In  exchange  for  the  German's 
blunt  expression  he  gave  him  a 
blunter.  "  Nur  keine  Schwein- 
ereilhrerseits  1 "  were  the  words 
he  used.  A  German  best  under- 
stands plain  speaking.  But  our 
young  man  felt  himself  strange- 
ly moved  at  the  spectacle  of 
this  Prussian,  who  walked  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  in  his  own 
country,  pleading  so  humbly  for 
his  life  and  that  of  his  men's, 
with  his  besotted  German  con- 
viction that  as  they  had  done, 
so  they  would  be  done  by. 

Thus  the  pourparlers  of  sur- 
render were  conducted  in  a 
circle  of  big  and  gentle  British 
soldiers.  The  conditions  were 
that  all  the  wounded  who  were 
able  to  walk  should  come  out 
of  the  dug  -  out  and  be  sent 
down  to  the  rear  under  escort, 
and  that  the  rest  should  remain 
where  they  were  under  guard 
until  they  could  be  removed 
by  the  stretcher-bearers.  Our 
Ensign  posted  a  couple  of 
sentries  at  the  dug-out  with 
instructions  to  shoot  anybody 
who  tried  to  oome  out.  He 
carefully  explained  these  orders 
to  the  officer. 

"You'd  better  go  too,"  our 


Ensign  added,  "for  this  trench 
is  going  to  be  very  unhealthy 
presently,  and  you'll  be  sorry 
you  stayed  ! " 

But  the  officer  protested  that 
he  could  not  walk,  so  he  stayed 
where  he  was  under  guard.  He 
offered  our  Ensign  his  helmet, 
but  our  young  man  declined  it. 

"We're  too  busy  to  go  collect- 
ing souvenirs  !  "  he  said,  and 
went  off  to  help  his  company 
commander  get  the  men  to 
work  on  the  consolidation  of 
the  position. 

Presently,  while  the  shells 
spouted  on  in  front  of  them  in 
a  steady  stream,  and  German 
shells  screamed  back  barraging 
all  the  slope  behind,  the  advance 
went  forward  again,  the  sup- 
ports coming  up  to  hold  the 
newly -won  trench,  and  the 
attacking  waves  going  forward 
to  the  next  objective,  a  sunken 
road  skirting  the  village.  Here 
they  found  a  rudimentary 
fire-position  with  several  deep 
dug-outs  and  massively  con- 
structed shelters,  into  which 
they  dropped  a  few  bombs  to 
make  all  safe  within.  But 
there  was  no  living  sign  of 
the  enemy. 

A  few  hundred  yards  across 
to  the  right  lay  the  centre 
of  the  village,  a  wild  wreck 
of  crumbling  ruins,  bathed 
in  the  mellow  afternoon  sun- 
shine which  gilded  the  smoke- 
clouds  drifting  in  and  out  of 
the  gaunt  roofs.  The  din  of 
battle  raged  unabated,  for  in 
addition  to  the  crash  of  the 
mighty  projectiles  exploding  in 
the  village,  German  shells  burst 
noisily  from  time  to  time  about 
their  position  on  the  road.  But 
the  shooting  was  poor.  The 
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enemy,  deprived  of  the  high 
ground  and  driven  from  the  air, 
was  shooting  by  the  map  and 
he  was  guessing  badly. 

It  was  very  hot.  The  officers 
got  the  men  strung  out  along 
the  road  until  they  were  in 
touch  with  both  flanks.  The 
men  lay  down  and  wiped  the 
sweat  from  their  eyes  and  fore- 
heads and  drained  their  water- 
bottles  and  chatted  eagerly  about 
their  experiences  of  the  day. 
Peter  and  our  Ensign  sat  on  a 
fallen  tree  trunk  and  discussed 
the  exact  location  of  their  next 
objective,  a  slope  on  the  far 
side  of  the  village,  and  debated 
the  possibility  of  trouble  in  the 
forthcoming  assault  on  the  vil- 
lage, which  was  known  to  be 
very  strongly  fortified. 

All  this  time  the  hamlet 
showed  no  sign  of  life. 
Scan  it  as  they  would,  their 
glasses  showed  them  nothing 
more  than  the  scatter  of 
splintered  roof-trees,  the  litter 
of  red  tiles,  the  torn  white 
masonry  of  the  houses, — of 
the  enemy  no  trace.  The 
next  advance  would  take  the 
Battalion  right  through  the 
extreme  left  of  the  village — 
first  through  the  orchards  be- 
hind some  houses  lining  a 
road  leading  into  the  main 
street ;  then  across  the  road, 
through  the  houses  on  the 
other  side  and  through  more 
orchards  to  a  sunken  road, 
and  across  that  to  the  slope 
beyond.  Certainly  the  place 
had  had  an  exemplary  pound- 
ing from  the  artillery;  but 
German  machine-guns  have  a 
way  of  surviving  the  most 
ruthless  artillery  bombard- 
ment—  especially  in  these  vil- 


lages of  the  JSomme,  which 
are  honeycombed  with  old 
quarries  and  subterranean 
passages.  It  was  quite  on 
the  cards,  therefore,  that  the 
Battalion  might  be  blown  oil 
the  map  before  it  reached  its 
final  objective. 

But  they  did  not  bother 
their  heads  much  about  that. 
The  men  were  in  the  best  of 
spirits.  The  old  hands  were 
delighted  with  the  stout  bear- 
ing of  the  young  recruits, 
while  the  newcomers,  if  a 
trifle  more  sober,  were  well 
buoyed  up  by  the  excitement 
of  the  advance.  The  Com- 
pany Sergeant- Major  gave 
our  Ensign  a  Gold  Flake 
cigarette,  and  our  Ensign 
ottered  in  return  his  water- 
bottle,  which  had  again  been 
filled  with  the  famous  tea- 
and-brandy  mixture. 

It  was  time  to  move  on 
again.  The  officers  ran  up 
and  down  the  line  getting  the 
men  up.  They  needed  no  en- 
couraging :  they  were  frantic 
to  get  on.  So  the  line  swept 
forward  into  the  village. 

They  plunged  into  a  tangle 
of  long  grass  and  shell-holes 
and  broken  stumps  of  gnarled 
apple  -  trees,  and  through  a 
great  farmyard  surrounded 
by  big  barns  and  outhouses 
smashed  and  torn  by  the 
shells,  showing  lines  of  bunks 
and  blankets  tossed  aside  as 
though  the  place  had  been 
forsaken  in  a  hurry.  Some- 
where on  the  right  the  loud 
tack  -  tack  of  machine  -  guns 
resounded,  and  the  swish  of 
bullets  brushed  along  their 
front.  The  officers  checked 
the  line  a  moment.  On  the 
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right  they  saw  a  striug  of 
Guardsmen  doubling  into  a 
house  which  spat  fire  from 
the  first  storey  and  basement 
windows.  Abruptly  the  swish 
of  bullets  ceased,  and  the 
stream  of  figures  tumbled  out 
of  the  house  again  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the 
advance. 

In  its  day  the  village  must 
have  been  a  charming  spot,  its 
comfortable  white  houses  with 
their  red  roofs  embowered  in 
ancient  trees :  in  the  spring, 
when  the  fruit-trees  clustering 
so  thickly  round  every  farm- 
stead were  in  blossom,  it  must 
have  been  rarely  beautiful. 
Our  Ensign  had  seen  it  in  its 
prime,  for  on  September  15 
he  had  taken  a  compass-bear- 
ing on  its  yellow  church  tower, 
now  battered  to  a  blunt  arid 
crumbling  stump  by  the  Brit- 
ish bombardment. 

They  pressed  on  through  the 
tangle  of  ruins,  clambering 
over  palings  and  jumping 
ditches  like  a  party  of  boys 
out  for  a  day  in  the  country, 
past  the  ravaged  houses  and 
the  broken  trees,  with  the  smell 
of  singeing  cloth  and  charred 
beams  in  their  nostrils.  They 
burst  from  the  last  orchard 
into  the  sunken  road  with  a 
vision  before  their  eyes  of 
field-grey  figures  darting  away 
across  the  fields.  Then  the 
men  yelled  their  battle-cry  and 
rifles  rang  out,  and  they  all 
poured  into  the  road  and  up 
the  bank  on  the  other  side, 
and  so  out  upon  a  wide  grassy 
slope  commanding  a  great 
green  plain,  where  the  British 
shells  were  bursting  in  a  long, 
white,  fleecy  plain, 


Our  Ensign  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  was  a  quarter  to 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
already  the  day  was  won.  But 
he  knew  the  hardest  part  was 
coming.  Now  they  had  to 
hold  what  they  had  gained. 

Men  are  always  inclined  to 
rest  on  their  laurels,  to  sit 
down  in  the  final  objective 
and  light  their  fags  and  stretch 
their  legs  and  talk  over  their 
experiences  with  their  pals. 
But  Peter,  radiating  his  satis- 
faction at  their  success,  chased 
up  and  down  the  line,  setting 
every  man  to  dig  the  new  line. 

They  dug  in  on  the  fringe 
of  a  potato  field.  The  men 
turned  up  potatoes  by  the 
score,  and  laid  them  carefully 
on  one  side,  saying  they  would 
do  for  supper.  The  sun  burnt 
down  hotly  upon  them  out  of 
a  clear  blue  sky  as  they  dug 
and  burrowed  and  scraped. 
The  German  shells  screamed 
noisily  ove~  their  heads,  but 
none  fell  near  the  diggers. 
The  British  barrage  still 
seethed  and  danced  all  over 
the  plain  in  front  of  them. 

That  steady  rain  of  shells 
was  too  much  for  the  Huns, 
who  had  fled  from  the  village 
to  take  refuge  in  shell-holes 
in  the  open.  By  twos  or 
threes,  and  by  larger  packets, 
they  kept  bursting  into  view, 
running  like  men  possessed, 
their  hands  above  their  heads, 
while  the  Guards,  looking  up 
from  their  digging,  cheered 
derisively.  Several  parties 
thus  broke  cover  and  rushed 
hell-for-leather  into  the  midet 
of  our  Ensign's  Battalion, 
where  they  meekly,  almost 
gratefully,  submitted  to  be 
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searched,  and  were  marched  off 
at  a  good  round  pace  to  the 
rear  through  the  raging  Ger- 
man barrage. 

But  now  the  Germans  seemed 
to  have  located  the  new  line. 
Their  guns  shortened  their 
range,  and  whizz  -  bangs  and 
5'9  shells  began  bursting  about 
the  digging  Guardsmen.  The 
officers  went  to  and  fro  encour- 
aging the  men,  sometimes  lend- 
ing a  hand  with  pick  or  spade 
to  give  a  good  example.  The 
shell  fire  was  getting  hotter 
every  minute,  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  cover  save  such 
as  the  shallow  shell  -  holes 
afforded.  There  were  casual- 
ties, and  the  cry  of  "  Stretoher- 
bearER ! "  echoed  up  and 
down  the  line. 

El  Capitan  sat  on  a  oorn- 
stook  writing  his  report  for 
the  Commanding  Officer ;  Peter 
was  in  conference  with  the 
Company  Sergeant  -  Major. 
The  men  had  buckled  to  their 
work  with  a  will  and  were 
digging  feverishly,  the  sweat 
pouring  down  their  faces.  A 
British  aeroplane  soared,  shrilly 
tooting,  above  their  heads. 


Lord,  how  hot  it  was  !  Our 
Ensign  doffed  his  heavy  helmet 
and  wiped  his  brow.  His  rifle, 
which  he  had  carried  round 
with  him  all  day,  was  planted, 
bayonet  downwards,  in  the 
ground  beside  him.  In  a  shell- 
hole,  a  few  yards  away,  sat  a 
brother  officer  whom  he  had 
not  seen  since  the  previous 
evening.  The  latter  called  out 
to  him  to  come  over  and  sit 
down.  Our  Ensign  walked 
across  and  dropped  on  to  the 
edge  of  the  shell-hole,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  man  was 
scraping  with  his  entrenching 
tool. 

He  filled  his  pipe  and  got 
out  his  match-box  to  light  it. 
Then,  from  behind,  something 
struck  him  a  tremendous  blow 
and  lifted  him  high  in  the  air 
with  a  mighty  force,  against 
which  he  struggled  in  vain 
with  mind  and  body,  desper- 
ately fighting  to  remain  on  the 
ground,  striving  to  retain  the 
mastery  over  himself.  .  .  . 

It  was  during  his  conval- 
escence that  this  narrative 
came  to  be  written. 


THE   END. 
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THE    UNFORTUNATE     COLONEL    DESPARD. 


I  WAS  one  of  the  very  few 
non-official  spectators  at  the 
trial  of  Koger  Casement.  But 
it  is  not  of  the  interest  of  that 
scene,  picturesque  as  it  was, 
that  I  have  to  tell.  Others 
may  describe  the  three  red- 
robed  judges,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  chosen  with  the 
object  of  displaying  three  legal 
types,  all  diverse  yet  all  char- 
acteristic, and  the  swarthy, 
sinister,  yet  not  ill-favoured 
man  in  the  dock,  in  his  neat 
grey  morning  suit,  following 
every  word  of  the  argument 
with  an  intent  ear  and  a  keen 
eye.  Even  the  weary  and 
futile  constitutional  thesis  of 
his  chief  advocate,  concerning 
the  knights  who  betrayed 
castles  to  the  French  during 
the  Hundred  Years'  War,  and 
similar  traitors  of  old  time,  did 
not  seem  to  tire  his  attention. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
conceived history  in  it — but 
that  did  not  matter.  Nor  need 
I  describe  the  charming  group 
of  witnesses  from  Kerry,  who 
looked  and  spoke  as  if  they 
had  stepped  out  from  some 
unwritten  chapter  in  the 
'  Reminiscences  of  an  Irish 
Resident  Magistrate,'  and  de- 
lighted us  by  their  soft  brogue, 
their  unexpected  answers,  and 
their  entire  freedom  from  the 
self-consciousness  and  obvious 
discomfort  of  the  average 
British  witness.  Still  less 
would  I  linger  to  describe  the 
strange  pile  of  miscellaneous 
objects  on  the  table  in  the 
body  of  the  court — the  large 


tattered  green  flag,  the  three 
soaked  and  stained  ulsters,  the 
rusty  rifles  and  bayonets,  and 
the  trio  of  handbags,  big, 
medium,  and  small  (which 
looked  as  if  they  must  have 
belonged  to  the  Three  Bears 
of  the  Fairy  Tale),  and  the 
contents  that  came  out  of 
them. 

All  these  were  externals  of 
the  tale.  The  real  heart  of 
the  business  was  to  try  to 
realise  that  here,  on  trial  for 
his  life,  was  a  man  who  had 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
been  .  in  the  service  of  the 
Sovereign  of  Great  Britain, 
who  had  been  given  high 
official  posts,  trusted  with 
grave  international  inquiries, 
and  honoured  with  the  knight- 
hood of  St  Michael  and  St 
George.  Yet  he  had  bitten 
the  hand  that  had  fed  him, 
betrayed  the  King  whose 
honours  he  had  accepted  but 
two  years  back,  continued  to 
draw  his  pension  when  he  was 
already  intriguing  with  the 
public  enemy,  and  stooped  to 
endeavours  to  seduce  poor  half- 
starved  soldiers  in  German 
prison-camps  to  break  their 
military  oath.  It  was  a  vile 
record,  and  only  explicable  to 
those  who  have  heard  the  full 
tale,  of  which  I  say  nothing. 
Surely  this  traitor's  case  is 
unparalleled — I  found  myself 
thinking — at  least  since  the 
old  Jacobite  days,  when  al- 
legiance sat  light  on  un- 
scrupulous men.  For  the  Irish 
treason  trials  from  1797  to 
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1866  have  nothing  like  it; 
the  United  Irishmen  and  the 
Fenians  were  not  led  by  rene- 
gade British  officials  of  high 
rank,  but  by  adventurers  like 
Wolfe  Tone,  Jacobin  enthusi- 
asts like  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
idealists  and  dreamers  like 
Robert  Emmet,  village  priests 
and  town  tradesmen,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  small  squireens. 
And  the  Dublin  rebel  chiefs 
of  1916  who  faced  the  firing 
party  before  Casement  went 
to  the  gallows,  were  men  of 
the  same  type  as  their  pre- 
decessors. Such  men  we  can 
understand,  and  will  not  too 
harshly  condemn,  though  they 
were  rash  fools  playing  with 
fire.  But  none  of  them  had 
eaten  the  King's  bread  for 
half  a  lifetime,  or  accepted  a 
title  and  a  pension  from  his 
hand. 

And  then  there  came  to  me 
in  the  cor  it,  while  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  droned  on  about 
the  castellans  of  Norman  fort- 
resses in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
memory  of  the  one  modern  case 
of  a  man  whose  record  was 
almost  parallel  to  that  of 
Casement,  yet  whose  story  is 
utterly  forgotten.  Histories  of 
the  great  French  War  barely 
mention  it,  or  mention  it  not 
at  all.  I  allude  to  the  traitor 
whom  his  contemporaries  some- 
times called  "the  unfortunate 
Colonel  Despard."  A  moment's 
reflection  showed  the  most 
extraordinary  similarity  be- 
tween the  external  aspects  of 
his  tale  and  that  of  Casement. 
Both  were  Irishmen  of  good 
family ;  both  entered  the  King's 
service  early,  and  won  rank  and 
distinction  therein.  Both  were 


trusted  with  high  and  respon- 
sible posts  —  and  both  held 
those  posts  in  the  Tropics. 
Does  twenty  years  in  authority 
spent  in  Jamaica  and  British 
Honduras,  or  in  the  Cameroons 
and  Brazil,  lead  to  megalo- 
mania, or  merely  to  relaxation 
of  the  moral  fibre,  with  men  of 
a  certain  type  ?  This  much  is 
certain,  that  both  Despard,  the 
petty  despot  of  Belize,  and 
Casement,  Consul-General  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  came  back  when 
their  Colonial  career  was  over, 
to  engage  in  wild  treason  in 
Europe.  Despard,  as  we  shall 
see,  had  far  more  open  provo- 
cation for  his  misdoings.  But 
he  ended,  like  Casement,  in 
being  convicted  for  seducing 
British  soldiers  from  their 
allegiance,  and  went  to  the 
gallows  with  some  of  his  dupes. 
Private  Bailey  in  1916  was 
more  lucky  than  Despard's 
acolytes  from  the  3rd  battalion 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards  in 
1803,  who  suffered  with  their 
seducer. 

And  so  then  to  the  tale 
of  Colonel  Edward  Marcus 
Despard  and  his  treasons.  He 
was  born  in  Queen's  County  in 
1751,  one  of  the  many  sons  of 
a  typical  Irish  soldier-family 
of  the  old  sort.  All  his  five 
brothers,  save  the  eldest,  to 
whom  fell  the  family  estate, 
held  commissions  in  the  army, 
and  one  of  them,  General  John 
Despard,  was  a  man  of  mark, 
who  commanded  in  Cape  Breton 
for  eight  years,  and  died  hon- 
orary colonel  of  a  West  India 
Regiment  in  1829.  Edward, 
like  most  lads  destined  for  the 
army  in  those  days,  started  on 
his  military  career  very  early, 
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obtaining  an  ensigncy  in  the 
50th  Regiment  in  1766,  when 
he  was  only  fifteen.  He  served 
with  the  50th  for  seven  years, 
and  got  his  lieutenancy  in 
1772,  when  the  corps  was 
stationed  in  Jamaica.  Here 
they  were  found  at  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  American 
Independence  in  1775  ;  but  the 
50th  was  so  much  under 
strength,  after  three  years  of 
tropical  diseases,  that  it  could 
not  be  sent  as  a  unit  to  join 
the  army  of  Howe.  The 
serviceable  men  were  drafted 
into  battalions  ordered  to  the 
front,  and  a  skeleton  cadre 
only  sent  back  to  England  to 
recruit.  With  it  Despard  did 
not  sail.  He  had  been  seconded 
for  special  duty  as  an  assistant 
engineer  on  the  staff  of  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica.  There 
can  have  been  few  British 
officers  who  did  such  a  con- 
tinuous term  of  service  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea  as  Edward 
Despard,  for  between  1772  and 
1790  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
England  only  for  one  visit. 
Another  point  to  realise,  when 
we  try  to  fix  his  mentality,  is 
that  from  the  age  of  twenty-two 
onward  he  never  served  with 
his  battalion.  As  a  junior  staff 
officer  he  was  employed  on  all 
manner  of  small  independent 
jobs,  far  from  any  supervising 
and  immediate  authority.  En- 
trusted from  the  age  of  thirty 
onward  with  command,  first 
on  a  small,  and  then  on  a 
larger  scale,  where  no  one  could 
appeal  to  authority  against  his 
arbitrary  rule  without  intoler- 
able delays,  he  lost  idea  of 
obedience  that  he  may  have 
imbibed  during  his  years  of 


service  as  a  very  young  ensign 
and  lieutenant. 

Though  stationed  in  the 
West  Indies  during  the  whole 
of  the  Great  War  with  France 
and  America,  Despard  only 
saw  service  against  the  brown 
militia  of  the  Spanish  Main. 
In  1779  he  smelt  powder  for 
the  first  time  in  one  of  those 
nightmare  expeditions  to  which 
British  statesmen,  who  used 
small-scale  maps  of  America, 
frequently  condemned  a  hand- 
ful of  British  soldiers.  This 
was  the  absolutely  insane  San 
Juan  raid,  which  would  be 
completely  forgotten  but  for 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  very 
few  officers  who  returned  from 
it  alive  was  Captain  Horatio 
Nelson  of  H.M.S.  Hinchin- 
brooke,  later  of  the  Nile  and 
Trafalgar.  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine,  the  Secretary  for  War, 
of  evil  Minden  memory,  con- 
cluded that  as  Central  America 
was  an  isthmus,  the  strip  of 
land,  which  looked  narrow 
enough  on  the  map  of  the 
world,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Juan  river  on  the 
Atlantic  side  and  the  town 
of  Leon  on  the  Pacific,  might 
be  seized  and  held,  and  the 
Spanish  empire  in  America 
cut  in  twain.  The  distance 
from  ocean  to  ocean  was  150 
miles  as  the  crow  flies,  much 
more  by  the  route  which 
Nelson's  expedition  was  to 
take.  The  force  employed  was 
absurdly  small  —  400  regular 
troops,  white  and  black,  from 
Jamaica,  any  seamen  that 
could  be  spared  from  the 
crew  of  Nelson's  frigate,  a 
few  scores  of  boatmen  from 
the  small  British  settlement 
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on  the  Honduras  coast.  It 
was  vaguely  hoped  that  a 
multitude  of  savage  auxiliaries 
oould  be  enlisted  from  the 
Mosquito  Indians  of  the  Nicar- 
aguan  shore.  Everything,  of 
course,  went  wrong ;  only  a 
handful  of  Indians  could  be 
collected,  the  boats  and  boat- 
men from  the  Honduras  settle- 
ment were  three  weeks  late. 
The  soldiers  were  beginning 
to  sicken  before  the  flotilla 
started ;  no  single  soul  on  the 
expedition  knew  how  far  the 
San  Juan  river  was  navigable. 
But  Nelson's  will  was  there 
to  drive.  The  little  force 
started  up-stream.  Ten  days 
they  laboured  in  the  sweltering 
heat,  and  then  found  that  the 
river  would  serve  them  no 
more.  Many  men  oould  no 
longer  march,  but  the  sur- 
vivors pressed  through  the 
jungle  for  two  days,  and  dis- 
covered the  fort  of  San  Juan, 
the  central  guard-post  of  the 
isthmus,  which  lay  some  miles 
below  the  great  lake  of  Nicar- 
agua. The  Spanish  governor 
shut  himself  up  and  offered 
a  passive  resistance  only ;  the 
fort  on  its  rook  seemed  im- 
pregnable. Nelson's  men  were 
dying  like  flies,  but  he  per- 
sisted ;  a  gun  or  two  was 
dragged  up  from  the  portage 
where  the  boats  had  been  left, 
and  a  feeble  cannonade  opened. 
Nelson  himself  and  Despard 
were  almost  the  only  officers 
left  fit  for  service  by  this  time  ; 
"almost  every  gun  that  was 
fired  was  laid  by  one  or  other 
of  them."  Twenty-three  years 
later,  when  the  former  com- 
mander of  the  Hinchinbrooke 
appeared  to  give  evidence  at 


his  sometime  comrade's  trial, 
he  spoke  up  most  vehemently 
as  to  Despard 's  gallantry  and 
exertions.  "We  went  to  the 
Spanish  Main  together;  we 
slept  many  nights  together  in 
our  clothes  upon  the  ground  ; 
we  measured  the  height  of  the 
enemies'  wall  together;  in  all 
that  period  no  man  could  have 
shown  more  zealous  attachment 
to  his  Sovereign  and  his  country 
than  he  did." 

After  six  days'  ineffective 
bombardment  the  garrison  of 
San  Juan  capitulated;  not  from 
the  results  of  Nelson's  gunnery, 
but  because  their  water  supply 
had  been  cut  off.  The  capture 
of  the  fort  did  not  help  the 
expedition  to  any  further  ad- 
vance— there  was  nobody  left 
fit  to  march,  and  the  situation 
was  not  helped  by  the  arrival 
of  a  few  hundred  reinforce- 
ments sent  by  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica.  The  rainy  season 
was  now  come,  and  men 
sickened  as  soon  as  they 
arrived.  Finally  the  fever 
conquered :  the  relics  of  the 
expeditionary  force  returned 
to  Jamaica. 

Nelson  came  back  a  wreck — 
it  was  a  wonder  that  even  his 
wiry  frame  had  withstood  those 
dreadful  months;  he  was  in- 
valided home,  and  wellnigh 
died  at  Bath.  Despard,  un- 
luckily for  himself,  took  little 
harm  from  the  experience.  His 
creditable  service  was  acknow- 
ledged by  his  promotion  to  a 
captaincy  in  the  79th  Regiment 
— not  the  Highland  corps  of 
to-day,  but  the  "  Liverpool 
Blues,"  a  short-lived  battalion 
raised  in  1778  and  disbanded 
in  1784.  Despard  never  joined 
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it,  or  did  duty  as  a  regimental 
officer.  If,  like  Nelson,  he  had 
been  invalided  home  in  1780, 
and  transferred  to  some  other 
sphere  of  war  far  from  the 
West  Indies,  he  might  have 
died  a  loyal  soldier. 

Next  year  he  was  given  a 
very  responsible  charge.  The 
majority  of  the  British  settlers 
— log-wood  cutters  for  the 
most  part — who  plied  their 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Honduras 
or  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  had 
been  forced  to  retire  to  the 
island  of  Boatan,  which  lies 
some  ten  miles  off  the  main- 
land. It  was  a  convenient  port 
of  call  for  privateers,  and  a 
small  garrison  was  kept  there, 
supplied  from  Jamaica,  Hither 
Despard  was  sent  with  a 
temporary  commission  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. 

It  is  now  that  we  find 
Despard  showing  the  first 
signs  of  the  want  of  sense  of 
discipline  which  was  to  be  his 
ruin.  On  arriving  at  Cape 
Graoias  a  Dios,  the  angle  of 
the  coast  from  which  Honduras 
slopes  away  west  and  Nicar- 
agua south,  he  found  there 
his  superior  officer,  a  Colonel 
Hodgson,  who  was  theoreti- 
cally in  charge  of  all  the 
surviving  British  settlements 
on  the  Central  American  coast. 
Despard's  biographer,  Banna- 
tyne,  passes  over  what  then 
happened  in  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  way,  as  if  it  presented 
no  special  cause  of  surprise. 
"  On  arriving,  he  found  His 
Majesty's  Service  likely  to  be 
injured  by  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  H to  chief  com- 
mand. This  officer  was  so 
obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants 


that  they  refused  to  serve 
under  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  presented  an  unanimous 
address  to  Colonel  D offer- 
ing to  put  themselves  under 
his  command.  To  prevent  the 
Colony  from  being  lost  to  the 
Crown,  he  accepted  their  offer, 
and  assumed  the  command." 
Hodgson  had  to  depart  to 
Jamaica.  His  successor — whose 
rise  to  authority  reminds  one 
of  the  simple  methods  in  vogue 
among  the  Buccaneers  who 
haunted  this  same  coast  a 
century  before — though  techni- 
cally only  Governor  of  Roatan, 
assumed  charge  of  the  whole 
region.  He  justified  his  law- 
less action  by  success ;  for  he 
organised  an  expedition  which 
captured  the  Spanish  fort  upon 
the  Rio  Negro,  the  main  hostile 
establishment  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Mosquito  Indians  he  dominated 
the  whole  shore  as  far  south  as 
the  San  Juan  river. 

So  in  1783,  when  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  was  signed,  and 
Great  Britain  was  forced  to 
accept  the  terms  imposed  on 
her  by  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Americans,  she  had,  thanks  to 
Deispard,  some  pledges  left  to 
barter  with  in  Central  America. 
Much  had  to  be  given  up — 
the  Rio  Negro  Fort,  the  Isle 
of  Roatan,  and  all  the  trading 
posts  south  from  Cape  Gracias 
a  Dios.  But  she  was  left  "the 
Bay  of  Honduras  Settlement," 
as  it  was  then  called,  what 
we  now  style  the  colony  of 
British  Honduras.  Despard 
was  given  the  delicate  and 
difficult  task  of  administering 
the  colony,  with  the  modest 
title  of  "  Superintendent  of 
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His  Majesty's  Affairs  within 
the  district  which,  by  the  late 
Treaty  of  Peace,  has  been 
allotted  to  the  Log-Cutters 
upon  the  Bay  of  Honduras," 
and  the  still  more  modest 
salary  of  £500  a  year.  He 
was  left  in  an  absolutely  auto- 
cratic position,  without  any 
colleagues  or  council,  and  he 
administered  the  settlement 
with  no  official  staff  save  his 
admiring  secretary  and  bio- 
grapher, James  Bannatyne. 
The  only  appeal  from  him 
was  primarily  to  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  and,  in  a  last 
resort,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Whitehall. 

For  seven  years  Despard 
ruled  British  Honduras,  in  one 
constant  round  of  disputes 
and  protests.  The  Spaniards 
were  not  his  main  trouble, 
though  occasionally  they  made 
attempts  to  enforce  the  exact 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1783 
by  violence.  The  real  trouble 
of  the  Superintendent  came 
from  the  British  settlers. 
There  were  two  groups  of  them 
always  at  feud.  The  one 
consisted  of  the  700  original 
inhabitants  of  the  "Bay 
Settlement,"  the  small  log- 
cutting  and  trading  com- 
munity which  had  always 
been  established  there,  the 
other  of  the  expelled  adven- 
turers from  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  Roatan,  and  the  other 
points  which  had  been  given 
up  to  the  Spaniards.  Many 
of  them  had  served  in  the 
more  or  less  irregular  bands 
which  Despard  had  led  as 
"  provincials "  in  the  San 
Juan  expedition  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Rio  Negro  forts. 


They  were  a  pugnacious  and 
self-assertive  crew,  and  were  the 
Superintendent's  old  friends, 
who  had  aided  him  to  expel 
Hodgson.  Now  when  a  group 
of  new  settlers  falls  in  among 
an  already  existing  community 
of  a  similar  class,  which  has 
established  rights,  trouble  is 
sure  to  follow.  The  exiles  out- 
numbered the  original  settlers 
— there  were  2000  ©f  them, 
counting  their  negro  slaves  and 
dependants. 

There  was  no  deubt  ample 
room  in  the  settlement  for 
everybody;  but  the  old  in- 
habitants had  partitioned  off 
the  more  eligible  tracts,  near 
the  rivers  and  round  the  settle- 
ments, into  spheres  of  interest 
which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  exploit.  Wherever 
the  Mosquito  Coast  men  ran 
up  their  huts  and  began  to 
fell  timber,  they  were  warned 
off  as  trespassers  on  the  beat 
of  some  claimant  who  had  not 
been  near  the  spot  for  years. 
Hence  affrays  and  litigation. 
And  the  Superintendent,  acting 
as  court  of  appeal  with  some 
chosen  assessors,  always  sided 
with  the  new  settlers.  This 
drove  the  "original  inhabit- 
ants "  to  angry  protest,  and 
Despard  did  not  tolerate 
criticism. 

Looking  through  the  tedious 
archives  of  British  Honduras 
in  the  Record  Office,  one  soon 
discovers  the  way  things 
worked.  Mr  James  Usher,  one 
of  the  magistrates,  resigns,  and 
justifies  himself  by  an  "Address 
to  the  Inhabitants "  which 
ends — "  Should  I  advance  that 
the  Court  of  Appeal  is  illegal, 
oppressive,  and  unjust,  that 
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Trial  by  Jury  is  thereby  done 
away,  and  that  decisions  made 
when  there  is  not  a  full  board 
are  entirely  the  Superintend- 
ent's decrees,  I  shall,  I  suppose, 
be  prosecuted.  If  the  smiles  of 
power  are  to  be  obtained  by 
no  other  method  than  cringing, 
creeping,  and  fawning,  let 
those  court  them  who  will; 
for  from  my  own  knowledge 
of  the  Superintendent's  former 
opinion  of  his  present  favourites, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
now  '  the  Post  of  Honour  is  a 
private  station  ! ' '  Usher  was 
right  in  supposing  that  he 
would  be  prosecuted :  he  was 
arrested  by  Despard  and 
charged  with  publishing  "a 
false,  seditious,  and  malicious 
libel,  evidence  of  a  depraved 
mind  and  a  diabolical  disposi- 
tion." But  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  Colony  was  full  of  "old 
inhabitants  " — they  were  the 
wealthier  part  of  the  com- 
munity—  and  "ignored  the 
bill " :  I  have  seen  their 
Ignoramus  scrawled  across  it. 
Enraged  at  Usher's  escape, 
Despard  on  his  own  authority 
declared  all  the  police  and 
judicial  institutes  of  the  Colony 
cancelled  and  abolished.  After 
an  interval  of  autocratic  rule 
he  held  a  poll  for  a  new  bench 
of  magistrates,  and  struck  out 
on  technical  grounds  some  of 
the  persons  returned.  His 
opponents  wrote  fierce  protests 
to  Jamaica  and  Whitehall 
against  "  the  barbarous  com- 
manding officer  on  the  Hon- 
duras Coast." 

The  desks  and  waste-paper 
baskets,  both  of  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  Whitehall,  grew  all 


too  familiar  with  petitions  and 
appeals,  and  lengthy  replies 
by  the  King's  Superintendent. 
Apparently  these  distant  po- 
tentates shelved  the  question 
for  a  long  time  :  it  was  a  "  tale 
of  little  meaning  though  the 
words  were  strong  !  "  But  at 
last  a  new  Secretary  arose  in 
Whitehall,  Lord  Grenville,  a 
stiff  and  untiring  man  who, 
unlike  his  predecessor,  was  one 
of  those  who  read  his  American 
despatches  —  as  had  his  un- 
fortunate father,  George  Gren- 
ville, in  1765.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  the  Bay 
Settlement,  and,  without  reliev- 
ing Despard  from  office,  told 
him  to  come  home,  as  investiga- 
tions into  his  rule  were  about 
to  be  made.  The  King's 
Superintendent  sailed  at  once, 
and  reached  London  in  May 
1790.  His  biographer  tells  us 
that  he  was  well  provided  with 
documents  proving  the  popu- 
larity which  he  enjoyed  with 
the  "vast  majority"  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Colony — i.e., 
the  new  settlers — and  that  he 
wished  for  nothing  so  much  as 
a  public  inquiry  into  his  whole 
conduct  since  first  he  took 
command  at  Roatan  in  1781. 
He  was  not  to  get  it.  Instead 
he  found  himself  entangled  in 
the  meshes  of  red  tape.  For 
two  years  he  was  having  inter- 
views with  under-secretaries,  an- 
swering interrogatories,  draw- 
ing up  minutes  in  defence  of 
particular  acts.  With  constant 
references  to  the  West  Indies, 
the  matter  dragged  on  intermin- 
ably. He  became  one  of  the 
regular  hangers-on  in  the  ante- 
room of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
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always  awaiting  an  ever-de- 
ferred decision.  It  oame  at  last, 
after  two  long  years,  and  was 
most  unsatisfactory.  He  was 
not  to  be  prosecuted,  said  Lord 
Grenville :  indeed  it  was  hard 
to  see  that  any  valid  charges 
could  be  formulated  against 
him.  But  when  Despard  ex- 
pressed his  hope  of  returning 
at  once  to  resume  his  rule  in 
Honduras,  he  was  informed 
that  the  post  of  King's  Superin- 
tendent was  abolished  ;  he  had 
reverted  to  the  position  of  a 
half-pay  colonel,  and  might 
apply  for  other  employment. 

But  no  employment  oame 
his  way.  Despard  was  a 
marked  man,  as  he  soon  found, 
— noted  down  as  quarrelsome 
and  tyrannical.  There  would 
be  no  more  active  service  for 
him.  His  first  outburst  of 
anger  took  the  form  of  sending 
in  to  Whitehall  interminable 
bills  for  money  spent,  or  alleged 
to  be  spent,  on  Government 
service  in  the  Honduras.  They 
were  disputed,  and  never 
settled.  Then  came  a  new 
mental  development  in  the  dis- 
appointed ex -autocrat.  He 
suddenly  saw  that  all  was 
rotten  in  Great  Britain,  that 
the  Constitution  as  adminis- 
tered by  Mr  Pitt  was  a  solemn 
sham,  that  the  country  was 
being  exploited  by  a  ring  of 
aristocratic  jobbers,  and  that 
the  people  must  be  freed  on 
the  new  French  lines  of 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Frater- 
nity. In  short,  he  joined  the 
steadily  dwindling  band  of  en- 
thusiasts whom  the  historians 
call  the  "English  Jacobins," 
the  flamboyant  band  of  ad- 
mirers of  the  French  Revolu- 


tion who  made  so  much  noise 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
between  1793  and  1798. 

There  is  a  terrible  gap  in  the 
domestic  history  of  England 
still  waiting  for  the  writer  who 
shall  work  out  the  inner  annals 
of  the  "Corresponding  Society" 
and  the  other  disloyal  associ- 
ations of  the  early  years  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Till  it  is 
filled,  I  fear  that  the  exact 
place  of  Despard  in  the  agi- 
tation cannot  be  determined. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  that 
in  1798  he  was  one  of  the  small 
group  of  traitors  in  London 
who  were  in  correspondence 
both  with  the  Irish  rebels  and 
with  the  French.  Their  agents, 
Binns  and  Allin,  were  cap- 
tured, along  with  the  priest 
O'Quigley  and  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor, as  they  were  trying  to 
pass  from  Kent  to  the  Conti- 
nent. Despard's  name  appears 
in  connection  with  this  plot 
both  in  Castlereagh's  secret 
correspondence  and — what  is 
more  damning — in  both  the 
deposition  of  O'Quigley  him- 
self and  in  the  autobiography 
of  Wolfe  Tone,  wherein  he  is 
spoken  of  as  the  selected  leader 
of  the  party  who  were  ready 
to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
practical  insurrection  in  order 
to  help  the  Irish  rising  of  1798. 
Naturally,  therefore,  he  was 
among  the  limited  number  of 
persons  who  were  arrested  by 
Pitt  and  clapped  into  prison  : 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended  at  the  time,  and  had 
been  for  several  years.  I  take 
it  that  O'Quigley's  and  Tone's 
evidence  is  good  enough  to  up- 
set the  easy  Whig  tale,  which 
is  repeated  in  many  partisan 
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histories,  that  Despard  was  an 
innocent  man,  who  had  made 
himself  unpopular  with  the 
governing  bureaucracy  by 
clamouring  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  his  doings  in  Honduras, 
and  by  his  claims  for  a  settle- 
ment of  his  accounts,  and  that 
he  was  put  into  prison  merely 
to  keep  him  quiet.  What  is 
certain  is  that  he  was  confined 
without  a  trial  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  only  released  in 
the  winter  of  1800-1,  when 
the  French  War  was  obviously 
verging  towards  its  end,  and 
when  the  dangers  of  domestic 
sedition  were  thought  to  be 
dying  down,  in  view  of  the 
approaching  general  peace. 
The  "  Corresponding  Society  " 
was  long  dead ;  its  members, 
for  the  most  part,  had  relapsed 
into  simple  Whiggery,  or  had 
retired  to  nurse  their  theories 
in  idle  discontent. 

But  the  newly  released 
prisoner  had  lost  all  power 
of  cool  judgment,  and  was 
simply  set  on  revenge,  in 
season  or  out  of  season ;  and 
the  fact  that  he  could  find  no 
fellow-conspirators  of  any  note 
or  personal  importance  did  not 
suffice  to  warn  him  of  the  fu- 
tility of  his  enterprise.  There 
were  some  bread  riots  during 
the  winter  of  1801,  and  election 
riots  of  a  sinister  sort  in  the 
following  year,  when  a  Not- 
tingham mob  is  eaid  to  have 
displayed  the  red  cap  of  Liberty 
as  its  standard.  The  inchoate 
mutiny  in  the  fleet  at  Bantry 
Bay  in  December  1801,  though 
put  down  at  once  with  a  firm 
hand,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  evil  days  of  1797  were 
not  so  far  off  as  had  been 


thought.  There  was  enough 
trouble  on  foot  to  encourage 
a  rancorous  fanatic  such  as 
Despard  had  now  become. 
"The  people  are  everywhere 
ripe,"  he  said,  "  and  anxious 
for  the  moment  of  attack,  par- 
ticularly in  Leeds,  in  Sheffield, 
in  Birmingham,  and  in  every 
capital  city  of  England,  and 
here  in  and  round  London  they 
are  ripe  too.  I  have  travelled 
about  twenty  miles  in  the  day, 
and  the  people,  wherever  I 
have  been,  are  ready." 

His  view  was  that  the  whole 
of  industrial  England  was 
seething  with  discontent,  and 
that  to  produce  an  explosion 
it  was  only  necessary  to  start 
with  an  armed  revolt  in 
London.  The  blow  must  be 
struck  at  headquarters,  and 
then  the  whole  realm  would 
flare  up.  The  initial  difficulty 
was  the  collection  of  the 
nucleus  of  determined  men 
who  were  to  start  the  rising. 
It  is  here  that  the  insane  rash- 
ness of  the  scheme  emerges. 
After  a  year  of  propaganda 
Despard  had  collected  as  his 
lieutenants  and  co-organisers 
only  the  very  dregs  of  the  old 
"Corresponding  Society,"  a 
handful  of  London  tradesmen 
and  artisans  of  the  Jacobin 
type.  Of  all  of  them  only 
one,  Emblin,  a  watchmaker 
in  Chelsea,  had  been  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  "Cor- 
responding Society,"  and  had 
sometimes  gone  on  its  errands 
to  sound  in  vain  the  official 
Whigs.  For  the  rest,  they 
were  busy  and  often  apparent- 
ly very  magniloquent  talkers. 
Many  of  his  contemporaries — 
for  example,  that  very  Radical 
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Whig,  Major  Cartwright — and 
almost  every  historian  who 
has  written  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  have  declared 
Despard  a  lunatic.  I  am  con- 
strained to  take  a  different 
view.  Two  governing  facts 
must  be  remembered,  which 
were  obvious  to  every  discon- 
tented man  in  1800,  but  have 
been  completely  forgotten. 
The  first  fact  was  that  every 
one  then  alive  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  thirty  could  easily 
remember  a  moment  when 
London  was  for  three  days 
in  the  hands  of  a  wild  and 
mischievous  mob,  which  did 
whatever  it  pleased  in  the 
way  of  arson  and  pillage,  and 
this  mob  had  no  organisation 
or  definite  political  ends,  being 
called  into  being  by  the  work 
of  a  single  crack-brained  en- 
thusiast. I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  Gordon  Riots  of  June  2-9, 
1780.  It  was  open  to  any 
malignant  plotter  to  believe 
that  a  similar,  but  far  more 
formidable,  mob  could  be  raised 
by  a  man  or  men  who  had 
created  a  basis  of  secret  so- 
cieties to  work  and  officer  it. 

But  we  must  also  remember 
that,  only  three  years  before 
Despard  started  his  propaganda, 
there  had  been  a  much  more 
serious  phenomenon  seen  than 
even  the  Gordon  Riots — a  wide- 
spread mutiny  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Crown.  The 
Navy  had  then  been  the  body 
affected,  and  all  that  had  hap- 
pened at  the  Nore  and  Spit- 
head  was  well  remembered  in 
London.  Nothing  had  come 
of  that  mutiny,  partly  because 
the  leaders  were  unknown  and 
incapable  men,  partly  because 


the  sailors  were  rather  strikers 
agitating  for  better  conditions 
of  service  than  rebels  wishing 
to  overthrow  the  Constitution 
of    their    country.       But    the 
Mutiny  at  the  Nore  had  ter- 
rified   the    whole    nation,    and 
rightly,    since    if    the    French 
had   put  to  sea  while  it  was 
in   progress,   any   sort   of  dis- 
aster   might    have    happened. 
Then  there   had   been   a   mild 
echo  of  naval  mutiny  as  late 
as    the    winter    of    1801-2    in 
Bantry  Bay.    Despard  thought 
that  he  could  organise  a  similar 
rising  in  the  Army.     The  con- 
ditions of  the  soldier's  life  were 
little,  if  at  all,  better  in  1800 
than     those    of     the     sailor's. 
There  were  many  ill-managed 
and     discontented     battalions. 
Despard  thought  that  he  could 
organise  inter-regimental  secret 
societies,  which  would  gradu- 
ally prepare  the  way  for  a  sort 
of   military  rising  comparable 
to   the   Mutiny    at    the   Nore. 
Personally   he    seems   to   have 
specialised    on    the    first    and 
third  battalions  of  the  Grena- 
dier Guards,  to  one   of  which 
(and  mostly  to  the  Third  Bat- 
talion) nearly  all  the  numerous 
soldiers  whose  names  are  found 
as  defendants  or  as  witnesses, 
or  merely  as  individuals  men- 
tioned  in   the   story,   seem   to 
belong.      No  doubt  these  bat- 
talions appear  mainly  because 
they  were  garrisoned  in  London, 
where  they  were  accessible  to 
the  members  of   a   conspiracy 
domiciled    in    the    metropolis. 
The  start  was  made  with  men 
who  had  good  reasons  for  reck- 
lessness.    We  note  in  the  dock 
or  the  witness  -  box   corporals 
who     had     twice     lost     their 
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stripes,  men  who  Lad  been 
repeatedly  flogged,  and  others 
who  had  been  deserters  and 
had  been  recaptured.  Granted 
a  nucleus  of  reckless  and  dis- 
contented men,  a  kind  of 
systematic  proselytism  could 
begin.  But  the  danger  to  the 
conspirators  was  that  in  feel- 
ing about  for  converts  they 
were  certain  ere  long  to  hit 
upon  the  wrong  man  —  some 
soldier  who  had  obvious  reasons 
for  grumbling,  yet  who  was 
not  prepared  to  become  a  rebel. 
The  striking  thing  is,  that  of 
some  hundreds  of  men  who 
must  have  known  with  more 
or  less  certainty  that  some- 
thing sinister  was  brewing, 
not  one  went  to  delate  the 
plot  to  his  colonel.  To  betray 
comrades  in  that  way  would 
have  been  contrary  to  all 
the  traditions  of  the  barrack- 
room. 

Some  of  the  companies  of 
the  Third  Grenadiers  must 
have  been  riddled  with  sedi- 
tion. The  men  were  attend- 
ing in  small  parties  at  propa- 
gandist meetings  held  in  at 
least  a  dozen  different  obscure 
taverns  in  the  East  End  and 
Southwark.  For  every  indi- 
vidual who  became  a  regular 
conspirator,  swore  his  oath, 
and  received  his  ticket,  there 
must  have  been  half  a  dozen 
who  refused  to  commit  them- 
selves, who  drank  the  beer  and 
gin  of  the  society  and  went  off 
with  a  vague  promise  that 
they  would  think  matters  over. 
Probably  for  most  it  was 
merely  a  superior  and  rather 
exciting  form  of  "grousing." 
There  was,  however,  a  small 
number  of  discontented  and 


ambitious  soldiers  who  took 
the  matter  seriously,  and  were 
active  agents  in  the  plot.  The 
two  whose  names  occur  most 
frequently  were  John  Wood  of 
the  First  and  John  Francis  of 
the  Third  Battalion  of  the 
Grenadiers.  The  name  of  one 
or  other  of  them  appears  in 
the  evidence  of  nearly  every 
one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
trial  of  the  conspirators.  Both 
were  busy  swearing  in  mem- 
bers of  the  secret  society,  and 
Francis  had  been  nominated  a 
"colonel  "in  Despard's  organ- 
isation. 

The  civil  branch  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  organised  in  bodies 
of  ten  men,  each  recruited  by 
a  "  captain  "  who  was  respon- 
sible for  their  loyalty.  Each 
five  captains  were  responsible 
to  a  "  colonel,"  and  the 
"colonels"  were  grouped  lo- 
cally in  divisions,  of  which  we 
only  know  that  there  was  one 
in  Southwark,  one  in  Mary- 
lebone,  one  in  Spitalfields,  and 
another  "from  Blackwall  and 
upward,"  each  composed  of 
several  "  subdivisions  "  under 
a  colonel.  Over  all  was  the 
Commander-in- Chief,  Despard 
himself.  The  really  dangerous 
element  was  the  military 
branch, — it  is  said  that  there 
were  over  three  hundred  of  the 
Third  Grenadier  Guards,  and 
some  thirty  or  forty  of  the 
First  Battalion,  who  had  sworn 
the  oath. 

The  majority  of  the  affiliated 
members  never  saw  Despard, 
but  favoured  individuals  were 
privately  introduced  to  him  by 
one  of  their  "  colonels  "  at  some 
obscure  rendezvous,  if  it  was 
thought  that  they  might  be 
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useful.  More  often  orders  were 
issued  and  meetings  convened 
by  one  of  what  was  oalled 
"  the  Executive,"  of  which  we 
can  only  say  that  John  Francis, 
an  Irishman,  John  Maenamara, 
a  man  called  Pendrill,  who  was 
never  brought  to  trial,  and  one 
or  two  more,  were  members. 
The  secret  recognition  sign  of 
the  society  was  a  card,  which 
contained  the  oath  administered 
to  members  on  their  initiation. 
It  was  headed — "  Constitution  : 
the  Independence  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
Equalization  of  all  civil,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  rights.  An 
ample  provision  for  the  families 
of  heroes  who  shall  fall  in  the 
Contest.  A  liberal  reward  for 
distinguished  merit."  Then 
came  the  actual  oath — "  In  the 
awful  presence  of  Almighty 

God,     I,     A—          B ,     do 

voluntarily  declare  that  I 
will  endeavour  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  to  gain  those 
rights  which  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  His  infinite  bounty, 
has  given  to  all  men:  that 
neither  hopes  nor  fears,  re- 
wards nor  punishments,  shall 
ever  induce  me  to  give  any 
information,  directly  or  in- 
directly, concerning  the  busi- 
ness of  this  or  any  similar 
society,  so  help  me  God ! " 
After  reading  this  formula 
aloud  to  the  initiator  the  new 
member  kissed  the  card. 

The  meetings  of  the  frac- 
tions of  the  organisation  were 
numerous,  garrulous,  and  well 
watered  with  various  strong 
drinks.  Those  admitted  to  the 
august  presence  of  the  Colonel 
himself  were  given  brandy-and- 
water:  at  the  general  gather- 


ings beer,  porter,  and  gin  are 
more  frequently  mentioned. 
There  is  a  glimpse  of  one  con- 
ference which  makes  one  long 
for  a  verbatim  report :  it  is 
given  by  one  Thomas  Blades, 
a  perverted  soldier.  "On  a 
Sunday  night  John  Francis 
met  me  and  asked  me  to  go 
down  to  the  Black  Raven.  We 
found  there  Wood,  Wratten, 
Tyndall,  Maenamara,  and  six 
or  seven  Irishmen,  all  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  —  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  persons  in  all. 
The  discussion  we  had  then  was 
concerning  forms  of  government." 
Imagination  fails  to  picture 
the  details  of  a  debate  on  high 
political  theory  between  three 
mutinous  privates  of  the 
Guards,  three  discontented 
London  tradesmen,  and  seven 
Irishmen  all  very  drunk ! 

By  the  autumn  of  1802  the 
bolder  spirits  began  to  clam- 
our for  practical  deeds.  The 
"  Executive "  seems  to  have 
considered  that  it  was  time  to 
move.  Despard  had  hitherto, 
as  it  seems,  been  against 
immediate  action — as  well  he 
might  be.  The  Peace  of  Amiens 
was  toning  down  political 
bitterness,  and  spreading  false 
hopes  of  quiet  and  prosperity. 
He  had  said  "there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  he  was  expecting 
news  and  money  from  France." 
This  curious  phrase,  if  properly 
reported  by  the  witness — one 
of  the  soldier-conspirators — 
was  notable  :  it  is  the  only  sign 
that  Despard  was  in  touch  with 
the  Continent.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  been 
sounding  the  French  Govern- 
ment through  some  of  his 
friends  the  exiled  Irish  rebels, 
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as  Robert  Emmettwas  certainly 
doing  at  the  same  time. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  with  regard  to  hopes  of 
foreign  aid,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  matters  quickened  up  in 
the  society  during  August  and 
September.  It  was  determined 
that  there  should  be  a  rising  in 
November.  At  one  meeting 
a  soldier-conspirator  confessed 
that  "we  all  drawed  our 
bayonets,  and  swore  that  we 
would  have  a  time  fixed  for 
a  grand  attack  on  the  Tower, 
before  the  company  broke  up." 
The  day  chosen  was  that  of  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  Novem- 
ber 23.  It  remained  that  the 
details  should  be  settled.  On 
this  there  was  high  debate  and 
interminable  discussion.  The 
minor  people  had  each  his  plan, 
in  which  he  himself  was  to  have 
the  leading  part.  The  most 
effective  project  was  certainly 
that  for  seizing  the  Tower. 
The  desperate  men  would  rush 
the  arms-racks  of  the  Battalion, 
arm  the  other  malcontents,  and 
carry  away  the  rest  of  the  corps 
by  surprise  and  terror,  for  they 
would  be  unarmed.  This  plan 
must  have  involved  the  shooting 
of  the  officers,  but  there  is  not 
a  word  said  about  that  detail 
in  any  of  the  depositions.  The 
Tower  was  full  of  munitions  of 
all  kinds,  and  these  were  to  be 
distributed  to  the  mob  which 
the  society  thought  that  it 
could  raise  in  the  East  End 
and  the  Borough.  There  was 
another  scheme  for  a  dash  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  where 
were  a  certain  number  of 
muskets — six  hundred  it  is  said 
— stored  in  the  vaults.  But  it 
was  apparently  Despard  him- 
self who  insisted  that  an 


essential  part  of  the  insurrec- 
tion must  be  the  murder  of 
the  King.  The  personality  of 
George  III.  had  counted  for  so 
much  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Gordon  Riots  twenty-two  years 
before,  that  it  was  held  that 
without  him  the  constituted 
authorities  in  London  would  be 
helpless.  Three  witnesses  at 
the  trial  deposed  to  the  exact 
words  that  the  Colonel  used  : 
"I  have  weighed  the  matter 
well,  and  my  heart  is  callous." 
The  plan  was  to  stop  the  King's 
state  coach  between  St  James's 
Palace  and  Westminster  on  the 
day  of  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  would  come  out  of 
the  back  door  of  the  Palace, 
and  the  escort  of  Horse  Guards 
would  be  waiting  for  him  some 
way  down  the  Mall.  There 
would  be  a  crowd  assembled  to 
watch  the  show,  and  the  con- 
spirators would  mingle  with 
them,  and  run  in  upon  the 
coach  just  as  it  was  starting, 
and  before  it  had  picked  up  the 
escort.  "Take  and  shoot  two 
of  the  horses  and  the  carriage 
must  stop,"  said  Broughton, 
one  of  the  Colonel's  chief 
confidants.  Some  one  then 
asked,  "  But  who  would  execute 
so  dangerous  a  thing?"  Des- 
pard replied,  "  that  he  would  do 
it  with  his  own  hand."  There 
was  then  much  talk  on  a  less 
practicable  scheme — three  or 
four  witnesses  depose  to  it. 
Wood  of  the  First  Grenadiers 
said  that  his  company  would 
find  the  guard  over  "  the  Great 
Gun  in  the  Park  " — i.e.,  the  old 
gun  from  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Seas,  which  stood  at  the  back 
of  the  Admiralty  till  it  was 
replaced  in  1803  by  the  Turk- 
ish cannon  from  Egypt,  now 
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on  the  Parade  hard  by.  He 
could  arrange  that  he  himself 
and  a  confidant  or  two  should 
be  sentries  at  the  gun :  they 
would  privily  load  it  and  fire 
it  into  the  Eoyal  ooaoh  as  it 
defiled  at  a  foot's-pace  in  front 
of  the  muzzle.  We  have  curious 
reports  of  the  reception  of  this 
scheme.  The  witness  Emblin 
declared  that  he  said,  "Good 
God !  do  you  consider  how 
many  people  will  be  there  that 
day,  and  how  many  lives  you 
will  take  ? "  Broughton  an- 
swered, "Then,  damn  them,  let 
them  get  out  of  the  way.  It 
will  play  hell  with  the  houses 
at  the  Treasury  and  round  about 
there."  Some  one  objected. 
"The  cannon  may  be  trained 
too  low  and  miss  His  Majesty." 
Broughton  replied,  "  Then, 
damn  him,  we  must  run  in  and 
manhandle  him."  All  this  was 
in  Despard's  presence. 

The  evidence  agrees  that 
there  were  to  be  at  least 
three  separate  coups  de  main 
carried  out  on  November  23. 
One  was  to  be  the  murder  of 
the  King  in  the  Mall  or  the 
Horse  Guards  Parade,  carried 
out  under  Despard's  superin- 
tendence, and  followed  by  a 
raid  on  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  second  was  to  be  a 
mutiny  of  the  Third  Grenadiers 
at  the  Tower;  the  third  was 
to  be  the  seizing  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  "If  we  have  the 
Tower  and  the  Bank  we  have 
everything,"  were  Despard's 
words,  according  to  one  witness. 
He  added  that  the  coaches 
starting  for  the  country  must 
be  stopped,  and  that  the  "  tele- 
graphs"— i.e.,  the  semaphores 
communicating  with  Dover, 
Portsmouth,  and  other  garri- 


sons— must  be  destroyed,  in  or- 
der that  matters  might  be  fin- 
ished in  London  before  the  news 
got  round  the  country. 

Would  the  scheme  ever  have 
worked?  There  were  despe- 
rate men  in  it,  and  something 
might  have  been  done,  but  one 
has  a  suspicion  that  at  the  last  a 
great  many  conspirators  might 
have  found  it  convenient  not 
to  be  present  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  Possibly  the  King 
might  have  been  murdered — 
conceivably  the  mutiny  at  the 
Tower  might  have  come  off; 
but  it  is  incredible  that  any 
measure  of  success  would  have 
followed.  The  mob  was  relied 
upon  as  the  main  weapon,  and 
the  mob  was  unorganised,  and 
the  destined  leaders  belonging 
to  the  conspiracy  were  few  and 
obscure.  Not  far  from  London 
were  thousands  of  troops,  at 
Windsor,  Chatham,  Colchester, 
Canterbury,  &o.,  who  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  affected  by 
the  military  plot ;  there  is  very 
little  trace  of  any  attempt  to 
spread  the  propaganda  among 
them  in  the  depositions  of  any 
of  the  witnesses.  It  is  specially 
mentioned  that  none  of  the 
regiments  of  Household  Cav- 
alry, though  they  were  quar- 
tered in  London,  were  the  least 
affected.  There  might  have 
been  some  bloody  work  in  the 
streets  that  day,  but  it  seems 
unlikely  that  anything  more 
serious  would  have  happened. 

But  the  striking-power  of 
Despard's  gang  was  never  to 
be  tested.  The  reckless  way  in 
which  possible  recruits  were 
sounded,  and  were  often  ad- 
mitted to  some  of  the  secrets  of 
the  Association,  had  its  inevit- 
able results.  For  the  last  four 
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or  five  months  the  Government 
had  been  in  possession  of  a 
good  deal  of  information  con- 
cerning the  conspiracy.  Be- 
sides vague  reports  as  to  secret 
meetings  of  soldiers  and  others 
in  various  taverns  about  the 
Tower,  they  got  in  July  a 
definite  story.  It  was  told 
by  one  Thomas  Windsor,  a 
private  in  the  Third  Grenadiers, 
an  old  soldier  of  eleven  years 
standing.  This  man  came  to 
the  office  of  Mr  William 
Bownass,  an  army  agent,  and 
told  him  that  there  was  mis- 
chief afoot  in  his  battalion, 
that  a  secret  society  had  been 
working  in  it  for  some  months, 
and  that  he  himself  had  just 
been  sworn  in  as  a  member, 
though  he  had  no  intention  of 
joining  in  the  mutiny.  He 
had  only  taken  the  oath  in 
order  to  see  what  was  up. 
As  a  testimony  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  movement,  he  pro- 
duced the  oath-card  on  which 
he  had  been  sworn.  Bownass 
told  him  to  retain  his  member- 
ship, to  keep  his  ears  open,  and 
to  report  to  him  from  time 
to  time  what  was  brewing. 
For  the  last  four  months  of 
the  history  of  the  conspiracy, 
Windsor  was  sending  in  re- 
ports from  time  to  time,  which 
went  to  the  Home  Office.  Till 
September  there  was  nothing 
on  which  Despard  and  his 
lieutenants  could  have  been 
arrested,  except  the  charge  of 
forming  a  secret  society  and 
administering  illegal  oaths. 
The  Ministers  resolved  to  let 
the  matters  come  to  a  head 
before  striking.  In  October 
the  definite  assassination  plot 
cropped  up,  and  it  was  getting 
time  to  act.  When  it  came 


out  that  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament was  to  give  the  signal 
for  the  revolt,  measures  were 
taken  to  be  a  week  early  with 
the  conspirators.  The  plot  was 
to  burst  out  on  November  23. 
Seven  days  before,  a  great 
force  of  "  Bow  Street  Officers," 
under  Mr  John  Stafford,  chief 
clerk  of  the  police  office  at 
Union  Hall,  surrounded  a 
tavern  in  Lambeth  called  the 
Oakley  Arms,  and  there  ar- 
rested all  the  members  present 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
society.  They  were  about 
thirty  in  number,  including 
Despard  himself,  "  the  only 
person  there  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gentleman." 

The  arrest  seems  to  have 
been  a  tame  affair.  On  the 
entry  of  the  constables  the 
Colonel  and  his  friends  were 
found  seated  at  a  long  table 
in  the  club-room  of  the  inn. 
"  Some  of  them  were  for 
getting  up  and  looked  -rather 
alarmed."  They  were  told  to 
keep  their  seats,  that  a  war- 
rant was  out  against  them, 
and  that  they  must  submit 
to  be  searched.  Despard  was 
"  rather  angry  and  indignant," 
he  walked  up  and  down  pro- 
testing, asked  to  be  shown 
the  warrant,  and  said  that 
he  would  not  allow  a  hand 
to  be  laid  on  him.  He  was 
searched  nevertheless,  but  no 
paper  of  any  importance  was 
found ;  indeed,  the  only  com- 
promising documents  discov- 
ered that  night  were  five  of 
the  printed  oath-cards  which 
served  as  the  private  tokens 
of  the  Society. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  Surrey 
found  a  true  bill  against  the 
Colonel  and  his  associates  on 
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January  21,  and  the  trial  came 
off  on  February  7,  1803,  at  the 
Sessions  House,  Newington, 
before  Lord  Ellenborough,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Thompson,  Sir  Simon 
Leblanc,  and  Sir  Alan  Chambre. 
The  prosecution  was  conducted 
by  Spencer  Perceval,  then 
Attorney-General,  but  destined 
a  few  years  later  to  be  Prime 
Minister  and  to  fall  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  Despard 
asked  that  his  trial  might  be 
conducted  apart  from  that  of 
the  rest,  and  this  was  granted 
him.  He  had  as  his  counsel 
Serjeant  Best,  afterwards  a 
judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
Mr  Gurney. 

Four  persons — three  soldiers 
and  the  watchmaker  Emblin, 
who  had  been  in  the  plot — 
were  allowed  to  turn  King's 
evidence,  thereby  saving  their 
necks.  On  these  four  men's 
depositions  the  case  against 
Despard  mainly  rested ;  but 
five  or  six  more  witnesses, 
mostly  soldiers,  were  produced 
to  prove  that  they  had  been 
sounded  by  one  or  other  of  the 
chief  agents  of  Despard,  and 
had  gathered  enough  about 
the  object  of  the  plot  to  make 
them  determined  to  keep  out 
of  it.  None  of  them  had 
"split"  upon  their  comrades 
till  the  crash  had  come.  Their 
stories  bore  every  mark  of  being 
given  with  reluctance.  The 
most  damning  evidence  was 
concerning  a  meeting  at  the 
Flying  Horse  Tavern  on  Nov- 
ember 12,  when  the  Colonel 
had  laid  down  the  details  of 
the  assassination  of  the  King 
to  a  select  committee,  and  it 
was  curiously  corroborated  by 
VOL.  CCII. — NO.  MCCXXI. 


the  landlady  of  the  inn,  who 
said  that,  standing  in  her  bar, 
she  had  heard  in  the  next 
room  Despard  break  out  with 
the  cry  —  "I  have  weighed 
everything  well,  and  my  heart 
is  callous." 

Serjeant  Best  refused  to 
give  any  explanation  of  Des- 
pard's  presence  at  the  Oakley 
Arms  on  November  16,  or 
of  his  tavern  colloquies  during 
the  preceding  year.  He  simply 
pleaded  that  the  Colonel's  early 
career  rendered  it  unnecessary 
to  go  into  such  things.  He 
produced  Lord  Nelson  as  a 
witness  to  prove  that  Despard 
had  been  a  loyal  and  zealous 
officer  in  the  old  American 
war,  but  Nelson  had  not 
seen  him  since  1780.  Best's 
junior,  Gurney,  who  followed, 
took  another  line.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  blacken  the  char- 
acters of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution.  They  were  ruffians 
acting  in  collusion :  the  plot 
was  a  figment,  like  the  im- 
aginary Popish  Plot  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. 

Lord  Ellenborough  invited 
the  Colonel  himself  to  make 
any  observations  that  he 
thought  fit,  to  supplement  the 
pleading  of  his  counsel.  It 
was  expected  that  he  would 
either  deny  the  existence  of 
any  plot,  on  his  honour,  or  else 
take  the  other  line — avow  him- 
self a  Republican  and  a  patriot, 
and  justify  his  plans  by  a 
tirade  upon  the  unconstitu- 
tional and  corrupt  form  of 
government  under  which  his 
country  was  labouring.  He 
did  neither,  but  simply  ob- 
served, "  My  lord,  my  counsel 
have  acquitted  themselves  so 
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ably  and  so  much  to  my  satis- 
faction, that  I  have  nothing  at 
all  to  say."  In  short,  he  re- 
fused to  deny  that  a  plot  had 
been  formed  or  that  he  had  a 
part  in  it. 

The  jury  was  only  absent 
for  twenty-five  minutes,  and 
returned  to  find  the  prisoner 
guilty.  They  added  that  they 
recommended  him  to  mercy 
because  of  his  former  good 
character  and  eminent  services. 
This,  I  think,  was  less  a  tes- 
timonial to  Despard  than  a 
mark  of  the  general  enthu- 
siasm of  the  day  in  favour  of 
Nelson,  who  had  spoken  up  so 
strongly  for  his  old  comrade. 

On  the  next  day  but  one, 
twelve  of  Despard's  associates 
appeared  in  the  dock.  The 
jury  convicted  nine  of  the 
twelve,  the  other  three  were 
acquitted.  The  Crown  exer- 
cised its  prerogative  of  mercy 
in  the  cases  of  three  more,  for 
whom  the  death  penalty  was 
commuted  for  long  terms  of 
penal  servitude. 

On  Monday,  February  21,  the 
Colonel  and  his  six  compan- 
ions, John  Francis  and  John 
Wood,  both  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  Thomas  Broughton, 
carpenter,  John  Maonamara, 
an  old  member  of  the  'United 
Irishmen,'  James  Wratten,  and 
Arthur  Graham,  artisans,  were 
executed  in  public,  in  front 
of  the  Surrey  County  Jail  at 
Newington.  Despard  showed 
no  signs  of  weakness  or  of 
repentance.  He  refused  to  see 
a  clergyman  of  any  denomina- 
tion, and  displayed  a  sort  of 
stoic  composure.  On  the  scaf- 
fold he  made  a  short  speech, 


in  which  he  declared  that  he 
was  no  more  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  accused 
— Treason — than  any  of  those 
who  were  listening  to  him. 
By  this  he  obviously  meant 
that  to  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  existing  regime  was  not 
treason,  not  that  he  had  made 
no  such  attempt.  For  he 
added  that  he  had  spent  his 
life  in  the  service  of  the 
nation,  and  was  suffering  for 
his  endeavour.  The  method 
of  the  execution  was  not  ac- 
cording to  the  barbarous  for- 
mula for  High  Treason — the 
seven  condemned  men  were 
merely  hanged ;  after  half  an 
hour  they  were  cut  down,  and 
their  dead  bodies  were  be- 
headed— the  executioner  hold- 
ing up  the  head  of  each  with 
the  words,  "This  is  the  head 
of  a  traitor !  " 

Thus  ended  a  plot  un- 
doubtedly real  and  dangerous, 
yet  as  undoubtedly  doomed 
to  failure  from  the  first, 
because  its  framer  had  lost 
all  sense  of  balance  and  real- 
ity. It  was  the  product  not 
of  well  -  reasoned  judgment, 
but  of  injured  vanity  and 
rancorous  megalomania.  The 
autocrat  of  Belize  had  been  ig- 
nored by  Ministers  and  flouted 
by  under-secretaries.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  he  was  out 
for  revenge  for  his  injured 
self-esteem,  not  inspired  by  a 
Jacobin  frenzy  for  Liberty  and 
Equality  to  be  won  by  the 
way  of  assassination  and  mili- 
tary mutiny. 

"  W9  ttTToXotro  Kal  aXXo?,  o 
T£9  roaavrd  76  pe^oi." 

c.  o. 
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THERE  are  apt  to  be  few 
idle  sightseers  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ancient  River,  and  had 
there  been  any  present  one 
spring  morning  not  so  very 
long  ago,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  wondered  what 
was  afoot. 

Out  in  the  broad  glassy 
stream  lay  a  strange  and 
mixed  concourse  of  ships :  the 
first  two  were  slim  and  grey, 
and  for  all  their  grace  of 
line  had  a  somewhat  vicious 
appearance,  due  perhaps  to 
the  slender  barrels  of  the 
4-ineh  guns,  from  which  the 
canvas  covers  had  just  been 
stripped.  Down-stream  of  the 
two  sloops  were  two  or  three 
more  steamers  of  less  exciting 
appearance,  the  ordinary  river 
steamers  of  the  type  which,  in 
the  days  of  peace,  used  to  ply 
between  Basra  and  Baghdad : 
they  were  not  innocent  of 
machine-guns,  or  perhaps  even 
a  3-pdr.  or  two;  but  at  any 
rate  these  could  not  be  seen, 
and  the  ships  appeared  harm- 
less enough. 

Presently,  from  a  creek  near 
by,  came  new  actors  upon  the 
scene,  in  the  shape  of  many 
canoe-like  country  boats,  com- 
mon enough  in  these  parts, 
but  now  presenting  a  strangely 
unfamiliar  appearance,  in  that 
they  were  full  of  British  and 
native  soldiers.  There  were 
over  thirty  of  these  boats,  and 
in  long  lines  they  slowly  left 
the  creek  and  drew  out  over 


the  broad  stream  towards  the 
rearmost  steamer.  Made  fast 
to  the  stern  of  this  steamer 
there  were  two  long  tow-ropes, 
and  as  the  "  war-canoes  "  eame 
up  they  attached  themselves 
to  these  ropes,  for  all  the  world 
like  so  many  slender  water- 
beetles  clinging  to  a  twig :  on 
each  tow-rope  there  were  about 
sixteen  canoes. 

As  soon  as  these  were  made 
fast  their  crews,  leaving  one 
unhappy  castaway  in  each 
canoe,  clambered  from  boat 
to  boat  till  they  reached  the 
steamer,  where  they  were 
lugged  on  board.  British  and 
Indian  alike,  their  costume 
was  scanty,  consisting  mainly 
of  helmet  (or  paggaree),  shirts 
and  shorts,  with  rifle,  bayonet, 
and  water-bottle ;  for  the  work 
before  them  was  to  be  hot, 
wet,  and  probably  heavy,  and 
so  no  unnecessary  encum- 
brances were  to  be  carried. 

On  board  extra  ammunition 
was  served  out,  and  all  the 
arrangements  for  a  long  happy 
day  made.  A  few  little  motor- 
boats  fussed  busily  from  ship 
to  ship  and  back  again,  and 
finally  seemed  to  be  satisfied, 
so  with  much  clanking  and 
puffing  from  donkey  engines 
the  anchors  were  got  up,  and 
in  line  ahead  the  "  Rag-time 
Fleet "  (as  some  one  rudely 
called  it)  got  a  move  OB. 

Lately  a  small  tribe  that 
had  their  dwellings  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Ancient  River 
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had  been  making  trouble  in 
various  and  ingenious  ways. 
Their  real  name  is  of  no  im- 
portance, but  we  call  them  the 
Beni  Khanzir :  it  is  an  impolite 
name,  but  they  were  an  im- 
polite people.  It  was  known 
that  the  Beni  Khanzir,  among 
their  less  serious  misdemean- 
ours, had  collected  a  store  of 
rifles  and  ammunition,  mostly 
looted ;  and  so  this  sunny 
morning  in  spring  had  been 
chosen  on  which  to  teach  them 
a  lesson  :  accordingly  the  Rag- 
time Fleet  set  forth. 

A  short  journey  over  blue 
and  peaceful  waters,  bordered 
upon  our  left  by  a  belt  of 
date-palms,  brought  us  oppo- 
site the  villages  of  the  Beni 
Khanzir,  which,  hidden  by  the 
palms,  were  invisible  from  the 
river.  It  must  be  explained 
that  the  palm-belt,  and  indeed 
nearly  all  the  country  beyond 
the  river,  was  flooded  to  a 
depth  varying  from  two  to 
four  feet,  with  channels,  at 
intervals,  of  greater  depth  ;  so 
that  the  Beni  Khanzir,  together 
with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
led  an  amphibious  existence, 
and  it  followed  that  if  we  were 
to  get  at  them  we  should  have 
to  splash  for  it. 

The  Fleet  dropped  anchor, 
and  preparations  began.  The 
canoes,  eight  per  regiment, 
were  manned  by  their  respec- 
tive crews,  oast  loose  from  the 
towing-ropes,  and  duly  mar- 
shalled and  collected  under 
their  commanding  officers ;  but 
for  a  while  yet  they  had  to 
wait. 

Even  when  dealing  with  a 
thieving  murderous  band  of 
Arab  ruffians,  the  British  Raj 


behaves  like  the  perfect  gentle- 
man, and  in  this  case  there 
was  no  exception.  We  had 
approached  quietly,  and  were 
evidently  unexpected ;  but  like 
the  erring  and  too  festive  diner, 
the  Beni  Khanzir  had  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  "come 
quiet "  before  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  law  could  descend. 

Accordingly  a  friendly  Arab 
was  despatched  to  inform  the 
Sheikh  that  he  was  wanted 
outside  on  urgent  business,  and 
strange  to  say,  he  came. 

Upon  the  deck  of  H.M.  sloop 

he  had  a  short  interview 

with  the  O.C.  troops,  in  which 
he  was  informed  that  he  had 
so  many  rifles  and  so  much 
ammunition  in  his  village,  and 
that  he  would  now  return  to 
the  village  and  in  half  an  hour 
bring  in  the  said  rifles  and 
ammunition  :  if  he  failed  to  do 
this — well,  not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  on  it,  there  were  several 
4  -  inch  guns  and  plenty  of 
soldiers.  Without  more  ado  he 
went. 

Beside  the  river  bank  the 
boatloads  of  soldiers  waited — a 
long  time  it  seemed,  and  the 
sun  was  growing  hot ;  the  half- 
hour  was  up,  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  a  move,  and  no  sign 
from  the  trees  except  now  and 
then  a  distant  high  -  pitched 
shout. 

Strange — could  it  be  that  the 
Sheikh,  ungrateful  man,  and 
after  all  our  kindness  too,  had 
played  us  false?  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  he  had  returned  to 
his  village,  given  the  whole 
show  away,  and  told  his  men 
to  clear  out?  Yes,  that  was 
exactly  what  he  had  done,  and 
no  bad  judge  either. 
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But  this  was  only  discovered 
later, — at  first  the  good  faith 
of  the  Beni  Khanzir  could  not 
be  so  rashly  impugned.  Still, 
as  time  went  on,  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  at  least  to 
inquire  as  to  the  state  of  affairs 
behind  the  palm-trees,  so  the 
war-canoes  were  ordered  to  go 
and  have  a  look.  It  was  merely 
a  reconnaissance,  nothing  really 
hostile  about  it,  and  was  to 
be  conducted  circumspectly — 
nothing  rash  was  to  be  done : 
a  small  canoe  manned  by  two 
men  and  a  subaltern  was  to 
proceed  first,  followed  at  an 
interval  of  50  yards  by  a  boat- 
load of  men — eight  rifles :  this 
in  turn  was  to  be  followed  at 
a  further  interval  by  the  other 
seven  boats  of  the  regiment 
concerned. 

A  staff  officer  gave  the  sub- 
altern his  orders :  "  Find  a 
channel  deep  enough  to  take 
the  boats,  and  push  along  into 
the  village  :  if  you  can  manage 
it  go  on  right  through  to  the 
open  marsh  beyond,  and  wait 
till  the  rest  of  your  boats  come 
up,  and  prevent  all  Arab  boats 
leaving  the  village.  Send  back 
word  when  you  are  there.  But 
remember,  you  aren't  to  let  off 
at  those  scallywags  unless  they 
shoot  you  first — most  important 
.  .  .  yes,  quite  right,  you're  the 
little  bait,  and  we're  the  mouse- 
trap— so  long." 

The  subaltern  and  the  two 
men  in  their  small  pitch-covered 
canoe,  followed  at  50  yards 
by  their  escort,  slid  through  a 
gap  in  the  bank  on  to  the 
floods  beyond,  and  soon  dis- 
appeared among  the  palms.  A 
deep  channel  was  found  almost 
at  once,  and  navigation  pro- 


ceeded very  satisfactorily.  No 
sign  of  the  village  could  yet 
be  seen,  but  from  a  confused 
burble  of  voices  ahead  among 
the  trees  the  subaltern  judged 
that  it  must  be  near  by. 

He  ordered  one  of  the  men 
to  lie  down  in  the  bows  with 
his  rifle  ready,  the  other  to 
paddle  from  the  stern,  while 
he  himself  stood  up,  and  balanc- 
ing himself  rather  unsteadily  in 
the  boat,  which  had  most  of 
the  properties  of  a  Canadian 
canoe,  drew  his  revolver,  and 
looked  ahead. 

Fifty  yards  beyond,  the 
channel  took  a  bend  round  a 
large  screen  of  reed-matting, 
the  first  sign  of  the  village,  and 
from  beyond  came  the  sound  of 
much  shouting  and  splashing : 
just  before  this  blind  corner  was 
reached  the  subaltern  looked 
back  and  discovered,  much  to 
his  perturbation,  that  the  es- 
corting boat  which  should  have 
been  50  yards  behind  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  However, 
before  he  could  think  too  much 
about  it,  they  were  round  the 
corner  of  the  reed  screens,  and 
confronted  at  30  yards  distance 
by  a  small  but  evil  crowd  of 
inhabitants,  with  their  rifles 
very  much  at  the  ready.  The 
soldier  paddling  astern  shipped 
his  paddle  with  a  clatter,  and 
had  his  rifle  up  in  a  trice :  the 
man  in  the  bows  was  also 
ready,  so  was  the  subaltern 
with  his  revolver,  and  so  were 
about  fifteen  Arabs,  with  arms 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
but  only  one  too  obvious 
intent. 

For  what  was  probably  a 
minute,  but  seemed  very  much 
longer,  the  two  parties  glared 
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at  eaoh  other,  and  nothing 
happened,  though  it  could  only 
be  a  matter  of  time,  and  seconds 
at  that,  before  somebody's  gun 
went  off  from  sheer  embarrass- 
ment. But  the  situation  was 
relieved  by  the  sudden  and  very 
welcome  appearance  of  the 
second  boat,  and  eight  more 
rifles  looking  them  in  the  eyes 
was  altogether  too  much  for 
the  Arabians,  who  disappeared 
with  magic  celerity — some  away 
behind  the  huts,  some  with 
headers  into  the  water,  where 
they  reappeared  swimming  and 
without  their  rifles. 

Now  the  two  boats  pushed 
on  together  and  wore  soon 
through  the  village  and  on  to 
the  marsh  beyond,  across  which 
boats  full  of  Arabs  were  stream- 
ing, some  already  in  the  far 
distance :  these  it  was  useless 
to  attempt  to  chase,  but  on 
the  edge  of  the  village  were 
drawn  up  a  long  line  of  Mahelas 
— large  river  sailing  ships — and 
here  was  a  haul  very  much 
worth  making.  Most  of  these 
could  be  left  safely  for  the  time 
being,  for  they  were  either 
stuck  on  the  mud  or  securely 
anchored ;  but  one  was  already 
clear,  and  her  crew  were  work- 
ing feverishly  to  get  sail  on 
her.  It  was  a  long  and  hard 
chase,  and  without  unforeseen 
help  the  prize  would  in  all 
probability  never  have  been 
brought  in.  But  just  as  the 
affair  was  beginning  to  look 


hopeless  there  came  a  short 
sharp  rattle  from  behind,  then 
another,  and  then  the  great 
half-set  sail  of  the  mahela  came 
down  with  a  run,  and  the  crew 
appeared  gesticulating  on  deck. 
They  did  not  like  the  sound  of 
a  machine-gun,  nor  ranging-fire 
close  under  their  noses,  and  the 
original  pursuers  even  felt  that 
it  was  hardly  sporting — at  least 
if  shooting  was  allowed,  they 
could  have  done  it  long  ago, 
and  quite  as  nicely. 

The  M.G,  Officer  appeared 
on  the  scene  about  ten  minutes 
later,  sitting  on  a  pile  of  belt- 
boxes  at  the  bottom  of  his 
boat,  in  the  bows  of  which  the 
guns  were  mounted :  he  was 
rather  pleased  with  what  he 
called  "My  capture."  The 
subaltern,  with  his  nose  out  of 
joint,  objected  that  shooting 
was  against  the  rules — besides, 
any  one  could  do  it  like  that — 
he  hadn't,  because  he  had  par- 
ticular orders  not  to.  "Oh," 
replied  M.G.,  "Didn't  you  get 
the  second  order?  We've  got 
to  stop  all  boats,  and  if  they 
won't  stop  when  ordered  to, 
we're  to  stop  them  by  fire  :  you 
see,  it  appears  that  that  Sheikh 
was  pulling  our  legs." 

The  subaltern  and  his  crew 
looked  wistfully  in  the  distance 
— far,  far  away,  a  hundred 
little  black  shapes  were  dis- 
appearing over  the  marsh. 
"What  a  pity — if  we'd  only 
known." 


II. 


The  Sheikh  had  certainly  out,  he  could  only  be  taught 
pulled  legs — everybody's — and  his  lesson,  now  more  necessary 
having  succeeded  in  clearing  than  ever,  by  indirect  means. 
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His  village  still  remained,  not 
very  valuable  it  is  true,  as  it 
was  built  exclusively  of  reeds, 
and  oould  be  entirely  rebuilt  in 
probably  a  week.  However, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  settle 
about  later — the  business  on 
hand  at  the  moment  was  its 
destruction  by  fire,  the  collec- 
tion of  everything  and  any- 
thing from  the  huts,  and  the 
capture  of  all  boats  and  ma- 
helas  that  oould  be  got  away. 

We  were  given  a  free  hand, 
— we  might  break  anything  we 
liked  and  light  anything  we 
liked,  and  if  we  found  anything 
we  liked  we  might  bring  it 
along :  it  sounded  easy,  but 
was  extraordinarily  difficult. 

The  British  soldier  is  a 
highly  civilised  being,  and  he 
positively  dislikes  to  break 
things  up  (when  he  has  been 
told  he  may) ;  he  shows  a  per- 
haps commendable  disinclina- 
tion to  apply  the  lighted  match 
to  even  his  enemy's  thatched 
cottage,  or  in  any  way  to  break 
up  the  happy  home.  But  be- 
fore the  day  was  over  I  must 
say  he  had  got  over  his  innate 
bashfulness,  while  his  Indian 
brother-in-arms  took  remark- 
ably kindly  to  the  sport  from 
the  start. 

The  village  was  a  tangled 
mass  of  creeks  and  small 
islands  and  half  -  submerged 
stacks  of  reeds,  amongst  which 
the  boats  scattered,  searching 
every  house  for  rifles  and 
ammunition.  Not  a  single 
rifle  was  found,  but  from  the 
frequent  pops  and  bangs  in 
the  lighted  thatch  a  good  deal 
of  ammunition  must  have 
"gone  west,"  though  much 
more  and  many  rifles  our  wily 


Sheikh  had  got  safely  away 
with. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that 
all  the  Arabs  had  cleared  out, 
but  as  the  search  progressed 
they  appeared  here  and  there, 
for  the  most  part  as  apparently 
disinterested  spectators  of  our 
work  of  destruction ;  but  this 
passive  attitude  was  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  due  to  the 
faet  that  they  were  members 
of  another  tribe,  by  no  means 
friendly  to  the  Beni  Khanzir, 
and  were  now  enjoying  a 
gratifying  gloat. 

While  some  parties  of  troops 
were  told  off  to  take  charge 
of  all  boats  that  could  be 
moved,  others  were  given 
orders  to  blow  up  or  burn  all 
which  could  not  be  got  away — 
mostly  large  sailing  mahelas, 
which  were  in  the  village, 
aground  in  the  shallow  swamp. 
It  was  rather  an  unpleasant 
and  ruthless,  though  very 
necessary,  business — but  it  also 
had  its  humorous  situations. 

There  is  the  story  of  Casa 
Bianca.  He  was  a  zealous 
young  officer,  and  he  had  been 
told  off  to  destroy  a  mahela : 
he  found  the  said  mahela, 
and  having  brought  his  boat 
smartly  alongside,  clambered 
on  board,  laden  with  a  box  of 
Bryant  &  May's  and  a  small 
tin  of  kerosene.  He  soon  got 
busy,  and  having  soaked  some 
reed-matting  and  most  of  the 
deck  with  oil,  he  applied  the 
match — further,  to  make  things 
more  certain,  he  cut  every  rope 
he  could  see,  so  that  the  mast 
should  come  down  more  easily. 
The  flames  caught  on  beauti- 
fully, and  he  watched  his 
handiwork  with  satisfaction  j 
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soon  it  got  unpleasantly  hot 
and  he  thought  it  was  about 
time  to  leave,  so  he  looked  over 
the  side  for  his  boat — but  un- 
fortunately no  boat  was  there. 
Two  hundred  yards  away  a 
oow  was  swimming  lustily,  with 
the  boat,  propelled  by  eight 
determined  soldiers,  in  full  cry  : 
bitter  were  the  words  of  Casa 
Bianca  to  an  erring  corporal 
when  the  boat  returned  only 
just  in  time  to  rescue  him  from 
"the  burning  deck." 

There  is  the  story,  too,  of 
"  The  Frightful  Hun,"  who,  on 
a  like  mission,  discovered  a 
family  in  possession :  he  gave 
them  to  understand  by  signs, 
facial  contortions,  and  two 
words  which  he  thought  were 
Arabic,  that  they  must  kindly 
get  off  their  house-boat  as  he 
was  going  to  burn  it.  They 
went  quietly,  Papa,  Mama, 
and  the  Beautiful  Daughter. 
The  Frightful  Hun  then  pro- 
ceeded to  his  fell  work :  how- 
ever, he  was  not  half  so 
thorough  as  Casa  Bianca — 
quite  a  small  flame  contented 
him ;  and  he  then  pushed  off 
in  his  boat  to  watch  the  ex- 
pected blaze. 

All  that  happened  was  that 
Papa  clambered  on  board  from 
the  opposite  side,  and  with  a 
large  foot-bath-like  vessel  had 
soon  quenched  the  promising 
flame. 

The  F.H.,  thus  put  upon  his 
mettle,  immediately  boarded 
again,  and  with  angry  gestures 
ordered  Papa  to  "Imshi"  and 
to  "Hooch  bil'  ajil"  — this 
having  no  effect,  he  tried 
"Hut  jow,  sua":  Papa  still 
remained  obdurate,  until  a  re- 
volver (unloaded)  was  drawn; 


he    then    departed    over-side, 
gibbering. 

The  Hun  had  just  succeeded 
in    lighting    up    again,    when 
a  hoarse  voice  greeted  him  from 
behind,      "  Salaam,      Effendi." 
Now  the  Hun  was  in  reality 
quite    a    little  gentleman,   and 
his  innate  politeness  was  taken 
unawares.        "Waleikum      es 
Salaam,"   he   replied :    it   was 
his  only  Arabic  phrase,  acquired 
with    much    difficulty,  and   he 
was    proud    of    it.        But    he 
hadn't  really  meant   to  return 
the      dame's      salutation      so 
politely  ;  as  soon  as  the  phrase 
had  left  his  lips  he  saw  through 
her  little    game.      He   "let   a 
roar"  at  her,  pointing  to   the 
mud,    whither    Papa    had    al- 
ready   departed,    and    looked 
very  fierce.     Mama  looked  ter- 
rified, and   likewise   departed, 
to    the    cheers    of    the    boat's 
crew,  now  thoroughly  enjoying 
the    sport,    and   their    officer's 
handling      of      the     situation. 
But    his    troubles    were    not 
yet  over;  hardly  had  the  last 
visitor    departed     before     the 
Beautiful   Daughter    appeared 
grinning   affably,    and    saying 
all  sorts  of  things  which  were 
quite  unintelligible.    He  waved 
her  away  impatiently — she  still 
talked  on  ;  he  shouted  at  her 
— but    she    smiled    the    more 
witchingly,    and    an    ill -sup- 
pressed titter  was  heard  from 
the  delighted  audience.    It  was 
an  absurd  situation  when  the 
maiden    threw    herself    down 
and   clasped   the   embarrassed 
young   officer   about   the  put- 
tees.    This  was  altogether  too 
much  for  the  F.H. ;  in  fact,  as 
he  said   afterwards,  when  the 
men    burst    into    enthusiastic 
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oheers,   it  fairly    put    the    lid 
on  it. 

He  dragged  the  Beautiful 
Daughter  to  her  feet,  and 
clinging  each  to  the  other 
they  chassbd  across  the  deck, 
till  with  the  despairing  cry  of 
"¥'  Allah  Eaham!"  and  a  loud 
splash,  she  departed  overboard 
— leaving  most  of  her  scanty 


apparel  in  the  Hun's  grasp 
— to  appear  a  second  later 
swimming  lustily,  and  cursing 
ditto. 

There  were  no  more  inter- 
ruptions, and,  his  work  accom- 
plished, the  Frightful  Hun 
departed  triumphant. 

But  you  must  never  ask  him 
about  the  Beautiful  Daughter. 


III. 


Late  that  evening  the  Kag- 
time  Fleet  assembled  again : 
one  by  one  the  canoes  issued 
slowly  from  the  shadow  of  the 
palms,  and  sauntered  across 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Ancient 
River,  to  the  care  of  their 
parent  ships,  their  crews  weary 
and  wet,  and  quite  pleased 
with  themselves.  With  them 
they  bore  strange  cargoes  :  a 
few  prehistoric  arms,  here  and 
there  some  gaudy  rugs,  and 
bits  of  brightly  coloured  Arab 
kit — brass  pots  and  iron  axes  ; 
and  from  every  side  came  the 
surprised  chucking  of  poultry. 
But  one  boat  was  especially 
distinguished  as  the  proud 
captor  of  two  sLoep  and  a 
cow :  the  latter  lay  patiently 
on  its  back,  while  a  solicitous 
corporal  offered  it  handfuls 
of  grass. 


"Yes,"  he  said,  "we  pinched 
this  cove  all  right — would  have 
'ad  another  too,  only  'e  swam 
for  it  ...  's  truth!  What  a 
country !  why  the  bloomin' 
chickens  can  dive,  let  alone 
swim — a  bit  off,  I  call  it  .  .  ." 
But  the  corporal  had  seen  a 
moor-hen. 

And  so  the  end  of  the  day, 
and  homeward  bound.  The 
sun  was  setting,  bronzing  the 
long  line  of  the  palm  -  tops, 
turning  the  river  to  a  band  of 
gold :  and  over  the  marshes 
hung  a  mist  of  faint  diaphan- 
ous purple,  which  crept  and 
spread  farther  inland  as  we 
watched,  wreathing  and  twist- 
ing close  to  the  ground — the 
ghost  of  fever  wandering 
abroad. 

EL  HAMRAN. 
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THE    FINEST    SPORT    IN    THE    WORLD. 


To  my  mind  there  is  no 
sport  equal  to  galloping  down 
lions.  From  the  moment  the 
quarry  is  afoot  till  he  is  dead 
there  is  no  cessation  of  excite- 
ment. The  first  sight  of  the 
stealthily  moving  animal  sets 
the  pulses  tingling,  and  the 
race  over  country  after  him 
stirs  the  blood  as  no  stalk  can 
possibly  do.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable element  of  danger ; 
but  we  are  all  agreed  with 
Egerton  Warburton's  views  on 
that  score,  and  the  danger 
arises  far  more  often  from 
carelessness  than  any  other 
cause. 

For  the  avoidance  of  mishap, 
first,  and  most  important,  is 
the  horse.  He  must  be  a  fairly 
good  one,  with  plenty  of  pluck 
and  a  turn  of  speed,  not  neces- 
sarily be  accustomed  to  lion- 
hunting,  though  you  may  take 
more  liberties  when  riding  an 
animal  that  understands  the 
business  and  in  which  you 
have  confidence.  The  great 
essential  in  the  untrained 
horse  is  that  he  must  not  be 
gun-shy — he  must  stand  steady 
while  his  rider  shoots  from  the 
saddle  or  close  by.  After  the 
horse  comes  the  saddlery.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  moment  that 
every  item  of  the  gear  be  per- 
fectly sound  and  reliable,  as  it 
is  subjected  to  strain  on  occa- 
sion, and  should  anything  give 
way  while  you  are  mounting 
in  a  hurry,  there  is  fair  chance 
of  a  mauling.  One  eaunot 
be  too  careful.  I  have  known 
a  case  where  the  horse  swerved 


violently  from  a  charging  lion, 
and  the  girth  broke,  throwing 
saddle  and  rider  to  the  ground. 
The  lion  first  gave  chase  to 
the  horse ;  but  unfortunately 
the  man,  half-stunned,  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  at  once  the  lion 
turned  up®n  him.  He  was 
terribly  injured,  and  nothing 
but  his  wonderful  pluck  and 
a  strong  constitution  pulled 
him  through.  As  it  was,  the 
results  left  him  more  or  less 
crippled  for  life. 

The  bit  should  be  a  severe 
one,  as  you  must  have  the 
fullest  control  over  your  mount 
at  all  times,  and  good  sharp 
spurs  are  also  necessary. 
When  a  lion  is  lying  down, 
and  one  is  "fooling  around," 
trying  to  find  and  lure  him 
into  the  open,  you  must  ride, 
"with  one  spur  buried,  the 
other  half  in,"  as  it  were;  at 
all  events  you  must  have  your 
horse,  his  hind  legs  well  under 
him,  ready  to  jump  off,  fully 
extended  in  an  instant.  The 
rifle  may  1.3  anything  you  can 
comfortably  carry.  I  always 
use  the  little  '256  made  for 
me  by  Westley  Richards,  and 
find  it  quite  good  enough.  If 
you  have  a  second  mounted 
gun-bearer,  let  him  carry  your 
heavier  rifle ;  it  may  come  in 
useful, 

As  regards  gun-bearers,  at 
least  one  must  be  mounted ; 
and  he  must  be  a  good  horse- 
man, as  he  has  te  follow  you 
over  any  sort  of  ground  at 
top  speed.  I  seldom  carry  a 
rifle  myself  when  riding  after 
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a  lion,  as  I  like  to  be  free  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  horse, 
and  my  gun-bearer  comes  be- 
hind with  the  gun.  When 
this  plan  is  adopted,  one  must 
carry  a  revolver,  and  a  big 
bore  at  that.  Till  lately  I 
have  always  used  a  long- 
barrelled  '45  Colt  in  an  open 
holster,  and  more  than  onee 
it  has  saved  me  from  accident. 
Latterly  I  have  become  a  con- 
vert to  the  new  Colt  automatic. 
I  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  this  weapon 
to  practical  test,  but  feel  sure 
it  will  serve  its  purpose  even 
better  than  my  old  friend,  as 
it  has  far  greater  penetration 
than  the  revolver. 

Now  for  work  in  the  field. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
two  or  three  lions  in  sight,  and 
in  fairly  open  country.  First 
we  take  a  look  at  our  game, 
and  then  make  an  eye  survey 
of  the  country  to  try  and  de- 
termine the  "point"  they  are 
likely  to  make,  and  the  char- 
aeter  of  the  ground  over  which 
the  gallop  may  take  us.  This 
is  most  important.  Above  all 
things,  we  never  follow  where 
we  cannot  see  the  game;  and 
bad  ground — soft  or  rough — 
where  it  would  be  impossible 
to  gallop,  must  be  avoided. 

Away  we  go  as  hard  as  the 
horses  can  lay  hoof  to  ground. 
The  lions  see  us,  stand  to  watch 
for  a  moment,  then  head  for 
their  pet  cover.  Knowing  the 
district,  we  can  guess  the  refuge 
they  have  in  their  minds'  eye, 
and  can  form  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  place  where  they 
should  be  brought  to  bay.  As 
often  as  not  the  lion  will  gallop 
a  little  at  starting,  but  he  soon 


changes  his  pace  for  the  trot, 
at  which  he  can  travel  for 
many  miles.  It  behoves  us, 
therefore,  to  push  them  hard 
from  the  very  beginning,  and 
force  them  again  into  that 
gallop  which  so  soon  tires  them. 
We  also  score  heavily  if  we 
ride  directly  behind  them. 
Animals,  like  men,  fear  most 
the  danger  they  cannot  see. 
A  lion  cannot  see  a  pursuer 
directly  in  his  rear,  and  when 
on  the  run  cannot  turn  his 
head  far  to  the  side  to  look 
round;  hence  if  he  wants  to  look 
at  us  he  must  stop  and  turn, 
whereby  we  gain  ground. 

If  there  is  no  cover  for  some 
considerable  distance,  we  do  not 
press  too  close,  but  content  our- 
selves with  keeping  the  troop 
at  the  gallop.  At  the  same 
time  we  keep  a  most  careful 
look-out,  lest  any  of  them  drop 
out  of  sight.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  an  old  female  is  the 
first  to  resent  pursuit,  and  stops 
to  "face  the  music."  In  that 
case  it  is  necessary  either  to  kill 
or  pass  her  by,  and  to  do  the 
latter  a  very  wide  detour  must 
be  made,  otherwise  we  may 
ride  right  upon  her  lying  in 
wait.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  of  the  sport, 
and  necessitates  our  keeping 
tally  of  the  number  on  foot 
before  us.  Every  time  they 
pass  out  of  sight,  even  for  a 
moment,  we  must  make  sure 
the  same  number  reappear.  If, 
galloping  over  these  rolling 
downs,  we  come  suddenly  upon 
a  lion  lying  in  wait  for  us, 
there  is  almost  sure  to  be  an 
accident.  I  did  it  once,  but 
fortunately  my  revolver  jumped 
out  of  the  holster  into  my  hand, 
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of  its  own  volition  as  it  seemed, 
and  I  was  able  to  put  in  a 
bullet  that  checked  the  lioness 
for  a  moment ;  and  before  she 
could  recover  I  was  well  away 
after  the  others.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinctly unpleasant  sensation  to 
come  suddenly  upon  a  lion 
crouching  to  spring,  at  ten  feet 
or  thereabout !  I  did  not  feel 
that  I  was  to  blame  for  care- 
lessness on  that  occasion.  We 
counted  thirteen  in  the  troop, 
and  there  may  have  been  more, 
as  some  were  said  to  have  gone 
back  unseen;  and  any  way  it 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  keep 
tally  of  thirteen  lions  when  you 
and  they  are  travelling  at 
speed. 

If  we  make  a  detour  to 
avoid  the  waiting  lioness,  we 
must  not  forget  her  existence, 
as  she  may  follow,  and  take 
advantage  of  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  others  to  give 
trouble. 

While  following  lions,  par- 
ticularly when  fairly  close,  one 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  places 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  turn 
quickly  and  gallop  in  any 
direction;  for  if  the  lion  hap- 
pens to  turn  and  charge  on 
such  ground,  the  betting  is  all 
in  favour  of  his  getting  the 
best  of  it.  A  lion  which  has 
been  hustled  along  at  the 
gallop  does  not  travel  far — a 
mile,  or  even  less  —  and  he 
turns  to  lie  down  facing  the 
enemy.  Once  he  is  getting 
tired  a  lion  can  be  stopped 
almost  where  one  chooses  by 
riding  up  directly  behind, 
within  forty  yards  or  there- 
about, making  all  the  noise 
the  lungs  can  command  and 
discharging  a  revolver.  In 


nearly  every  case  these  pro- 
ceedings will  bring  him  round 
at  once.  Watch  for  his  head 
to  turn,  and  that  moment  ride 
for  all  you  are  worth  in  the 
other  direction — i.e.,  if  he  turns 
to  the  right,  ride  to  the  left ; 
if  to  the  left,  ride  to  the 
right.  The  object  of  this 
manoeuvre  is  to  oblige  him 
to  turn  right  round  before 
he  can  follow  you.  Your 
turn  should  be  made  at  as 
sharp  an  angle  as  the  horse 
can  accomplish  without  check- 
ing speed.  The  lion  will 
come  after  you  for  a  little 
way,  then  turn  back  and  re- 
sume his  original  direction  at 
a  walk.  You  turn  and  follow 
him. 

Now   is   your   time.      When 
he  sees  you  once  more  in  his 
wake,  he  will  again  turn  and 
lie    down    facing,    tail    twitch- 
ing, legs  well  under,  ready  for 
a  charge.     You  then  select   a 
spot,    in   the    direction    whence 
you    came,    at    about    150    or 
even  200  yards   distance,    dis- 
mount,   take    your    rifle    from 
the    gun  -  bearer,    who    holds 
your    horse    by    the    off -rein, 
his  head  turned  from  the  lion, 
step  a  pace  or  two  aside,  that 
the  discharge   shall   not   scare 
the    horses,    and  put    in    your 
shot — necessarily  at  the  lion's 
head,   for   that   is   all   of    him 
you  can  see.     If  you  miss,  as 
likely    as    not    the    shot    will 
bring  him  upon  his  feet,  thus 
giving     a     grand     chance     of 
killing  out  of  hand.      In   any 
case  he  is  not  likely  to  charge 
at  once;  if  he  means  business 
he    will    advance    at    a    trot, 
breaking    into    his    rush    only 
when  within  a  hundred  yards. 
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This  is  the  general  rule ;  but 
it  does  not  invariably  hold 
good,  for  I  have  known  lions 
start  to  gallop  from  quite  200 
yards. 

Speaking  for  myself,  this  is 
the  time  I  always  remount ;  I 
do  not  like  charging  lions.  If 
you  follow  my  taotios,  you 
will  run  back  to  your  horse, 
pass  the  rifle  in  your  right 
hand  across  the  saddle  to  the 
mounted  gun  -  bearer  on  the 
other  side,  at  the  same  moment 
oatohing  the  reins  with  the 
left,  swing  into  the  saddle 
and  follow  the  gun-bearer,  the 
charging  lion  grunting  in  your 
rear.  For  if  he  has  not  started 
before,  he  will  do  so  the  mo- 
ment he  sees  the  horses  jump 
off.  As  a  rule  he  does  not 
pursue  far;  he  stops,  turns 
back,  and  tries  to  follow  his 
companions,  or  makes  for  the 
refuge  he  had  in  view  from 
the  beginning  of  the  hunt. 

Whatever  or  wherever  that 
refuge  may  be,  never  ride  be- 
tween it  and  the  lion,  for 
that  means  a  certain  and  de- 
termined charge.  It  seems  to 
have  been  this  mistake  that 
cost  Grey  his  life  on  the  Athi 
Plains  not  very  long  ago.  He 
rode  past  the  lions,  and,  having 
dismounted  to  take  his  shot, 
was  charged  by  one  of  the 
bunch,  which  turned  aside  to 
attack  him. 

Should  a  lion  be  making  for 
cover  close  at  hand  it  is  more 
difficult  to  stop  him,  as  he 
naturally  hopes  to  gain  it  before 
you  come  up.  Under  such  con- 
ditions risks  must  be  taken. 
You  must  ride  almost  ®n  his 
tail  till  he,  maddened  with  rage, 
turns  like  the  oat  he  is  and 


gives  chase.  This  is  a  mistake 
on  his  part ;  for  if  you  have 
nerve  and  can  trust  your  horse, 
the  lion  may  be  lured  away 
from  the  refuge  by  simply  hold- 
ing in  your  mount,  so  that  the 
lion  thinks  he  is  about  to  catch 
it.  By  these  tactics  I  have 
drawn  a  lion  over  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  cover,  never 
getting  more  than  twenty  yards 
or  so  ahead  of  him — and  nearly 
pulling  my  horse's  jaw  off  doing 
it,  for  he  wanted  holding.  This 
method  is  not  to  be  adopted 
without  precaution.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  you  have  a  fair  start, 
so  that  the  lion  may  spend  his 
first  terrifically  fast  rush  in  the 
endeavour  to  catch  you ;  that 
over,  he  comes  on  more  slowly, 
and  the  horse  can  leave  him  at 
any  moment.  You  must  be 
beyond  range  of  the  first  rush. 
I  do  not  believe  the  horse  has 
ever  been  foaled  to  which  a  lion 
could  not  give  twenty-five  yards 
start  in  a  hundred  from  a  stand. 
He  gets  off  at  once  from  his 
first  movement,  and  is  on  the 
horse  before  the  latter  can  get 
his  legs  fairly  under  him.  He 
would  be  alongside  within  fifty 
yards.  But  if  the  horse  has 
not  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
starting  from  a  stand  with 
twenty-five  yards'  law,  the  lion 
does  not  live  that  can  catch 
him  once  in  his  stride. 

In  any  case,  "drawing"  a 
lion  as  I  have  described  is 
exciting  and  risky  work ;  for  if, 
as  once  happened  to  me,  you 
come  upon  a  bit  of  bad  ground, 
the  lion  has  a  much  better 
chance  than  you  would  willingly 
allow  him. 

If  a  lion  comes  to  a  stand 
in  long  grass  or  thick  cover — a 
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thing  he  is  only  too  likely  to 
do — even  greater  oare  must  be 
taken.  Should  the  grass  be 
comparatively  short,  you  may 
often  make  him  show  himself 
by  riding  round  his  hiding-place 
in  a  fairly  large  circle.  Though 
you  cannot  see  him  he  is  watch- 
ing, and  in  his  discretion  never 
takes  his  eyes  off  you.  It  is 
in  this  way  he  betrays  his 
whereabouts,  because  he  con- 
tinually turns  round  to  follow 
your  movements,  and  thus  dis- 
closes his  position,  if  he  does 
not  actually  offer  a  shot.  The 
best  plan  is  to  send  the  gun- 
bearer  round  first,  while  you 
remain  still  and  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  any  movement  in 
the  grass.  Should  this  fail  to 
show  you  the  beast,  ride  round 
the  cover  yourself,  taking,  how- 
ever, the  greatest  care  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  place  where 
you  believe  him  to  be,  in  case 
you  stumble  upon  him  unaware. 

If  the  lion  is  not  seen  after 
making  a  few  circuits,  a  shot 
or  two  into  the  cover,  firing 
low,  will  often  bring  him  upon 
his  feet.  Should  he  still  not 
show  himself,  if  one  rides  back, 
or  rather  to  one  side,  and 
watches  from  a  little  distance, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  he 
will  put  up  his  head  to  see 
what  has  become  of  you,  and  if 
the  coast  is  clear. 

While  trying  these  methods, 
it  is  essential  never  under  any 
circumstances  to  pull  up  with 
your  horse's  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lion's  hiding-place. 
Always  turn  his  head  away. 
Should  the  lion  charge  out,  you 
want  the  very  best  start  you 
can  get.  For  the  same  reason 
it  is  injudicious  to  pull  up 


within  less  than,  say,  forty 
yards  of  the  spot  where  he 
may  be  lying. 

I  have  often  drawn  a  lion 
which  would  not  yield  to  other 
measures  by  galloping  rapidly 
past  within  twenty-five  yards 
or  so  of  the  spot  where  he  lay. 
Unable  to  resist  temptation,  he 
charges,  and  is  thus  lured  out 
of  the  cover.  I  don't  recommend 
this  plan  for  general  adoption  ; 
it  is  too  risky  unless  you  know 
your  horse  well,  and  he  is  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  lions. 

And  ever  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  this  rule :  when  a  lion 
is  out  of  sight,  yet  near,  always 
keep  your  horse  moving  in  such 
wise  that  you  can  put  him  to 
speed  at  any  moment. 

The  commonest  mistake  made 
in  this  form  of  sport  is  failure 
to  press  the  lion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chase.  To  bring  him  to 
a  stand,  he  must  be  pressed. 
It  is  no  use  to  draw  alongside, 
as  the  novice  too  of  ten  is  satisfied 
to  do.  The  lion  thus  treated 
simply  charges  the  horseman, 
and  pursues  his  way  towards 
cover.  I  fell  into  this  mistake 
at  first,  and  lost  a  few  lions, 
before  I  recognised  the  weak- 
ness of  these  tactics. 

The  day  when  we  had  thir- 
teen lions  before  us  remains  in 
my  mind  very  clearly.  I  was 
returning  from  a  safari  in  the 
Kitui  district,  and  by  some 
mischance  lost  my  men  near 
El  donyo  Sabuk.  After  sleep- 
ing out  one  night  with  no  com- 
panion but  my  gun  -  bearer 
Mogari,  I  rode  for  Nairobi, 
where  I  hoped  to  spend  Christ- 
mas. It  chanced,  however, 
that  at  Nine  Mile  Camp  I  saw 
tents,  and  rode  up  t®  ask  for 
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some  food.  It  proved  to  be 
the  oamp  of  the  late  Lord 
Waterford  and  the  Hon.  Cyril 
Ward,  and  they  kindly  invited 
me  to  stay  over  Christmas,  an 
invitation  I  gladly  accepted, 
for  I  was  able  to  requite  their 
hospitality  in  a  fashion  such 
keen  sportsmen  appreciated. 
On  my  way  to  Nine  Mile  Camp, 
and  at  no  great  distance  there- 
from, I  had  seen  lions,  and  sug- 
gested trying  to  gallop  them. 

The  following  morning,  just 
where  I  expected  to  find  the 
lions,  we  saw  vultures  flying 
low  round  one  particular  spot. 
They  continually  dropped  and 
rose  again,  so  I  felt  sure  the 
lions  were  still  at  their  kill, 
whatever  it  might  be,  and, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  party, 
rode  forward  to  reconnoitre. 
A  lion  and  lioness  were  in  view, 
so  I  returned  to  make  plans. 
Lady  Waterford  and  Mrs  Cyril 
Ward  were  to  ride  to  some  high 
ground  on  our  right,  whence 
they  would  be  able  to  see  the 
fun,  while  Lord  Waterford,  Mr 
Ward,  and  myself  rode  for  the 
two  lions. 

The  sight  awaiting  us  when 
we  came  in  view  of  the  kill 
again  was  indeed  a  surprise.  I 
had  reported  a  lion  and  a  lioness; 
we  saw  not  only  those  two, 
but  eleven  others  !  We  pushed 
on ;  there  was  no  time  to 
think.  I  picked  out  three  of 
the  troop  that  were  heading 
for  the  plains,  and  rode  after 
them.  Swinging  wide  of  their 
line  to  avoid  some  bad  ground, 
I  came  suddenly  upon  a  lioness 
lying  by  the  track.  Whether 
she  was  one  of  the  thirteen  or 
a  fourteenth  I  do  not  know, 
nor  was  the  point  one  I  had 


time  to  consider,  for  she  was 
not  more  than  three  or  four 
paces  distant.  My  revolver 
came  into  my  hand  somehow, 
and  the  bullet  struck  the 
ground  just  under  her  nose, 
disconcerting  her  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  giving  me  time  to 
get  clear.  When  I  looked  back 
she  had  turned  off,  and  was 
going  down  the  gully.  Leaving 
her  to  her  own  devices,  I  held 
on  after  the  original  three,  and 
stopped  two  just  as  they  got  to 
the  plains.  I  was  able  to  hold 
them  till  Lord  Waterford  came 
up  and  bagged  them  both.  He 
used  up  all  the  cartridges  he 
had  with  him,  so  rode  back  to 
get  more.  We  heard  Mr  Ward 
blazing  away  in  the  gully,  so 
knew  that  he  had  his  hands  full. 
Lord  Waterford  gone,  I 
caught  sight  of  three  more  of 
our  lions  making  their  way 
across  the  plains,  so  put  the 
pony  after  them ;  and  as  the 
country  was  quite  open  I  soon 
had  them  rounded  up.  I  held 
them  for  a  long  time,  and  at 
last  began  to  feel  uneasy  about 
the  other  guns,  for  nobody  ap- 
peared, and  it  was  long  since 
I  heard  shots.  At  length  I 
decided  to  return,  and,  leaving 
the  lions,  started  to  ride  back; 
but  I  had  not  gone  far  when 
I  saw  Lord  Waterford  coming, 
so  turned  for  the  lions  again. 
I  was  not  surprised  to  find 
that  the  three  I  had  been 
herding  so  carefully  in  the 
open  had  taken  advantage  of 
my  absence  to  seek  refuge  in 
a  small  reed-bed.  I  could  see 
two  of  them,  and  seeking  the 
third,  dismounted  to  walk  a 
few  yards  towards  an  ant- 
hill, whence,  the  ground  being 
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higher,  I  might  be  able  to  dis- 
cover the  whereabouts  of  the 
lost  one  with  my  glasses.  I 
must  have  gone  about  six 
paces  from  my  pony  when  the 
missing  lion,  a  female,  sprang 
up  from  that  ant  -  hill  and 
stood  growling.  She  was 
within  twelve  yards,  and 
looked  extraordinarily  wicked. 
I  had  only  the  -45  Colt's 
revolver,  a  poor  weapon  with 
which  to  face  an  angry  lion, 
and  this  one  was  angry.  She 
had  been  galloped,  and  was  in 
thoroughly  bad  temper,  a  foe 
with  whom  it  would  not  do  to 
take  any  liberties.  I  thought 
she  was  certain  to  charge,  and 
stood  waiting  events  for  what 
seemed  a  very  long  time ;  but 
she  did  not  move,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  as  I  could 
not  retreat  to  the  pony,  I 
would  try  whether  he  would 
not  advance  to  me.  He  was  a 
great  pet,  and  would  come  at 
call — under  ordinary  circum- 
stances !  But  these  were  not 
ordinary,  and  I  had  doubts. 
I  called  him  without  looking 
round,  for  I  dared  not  take 
my  eyes  off  the  lioness,  and  I 
can't  describe  the  sensations 
with  which,  a  minute  later,  I 
felt  his  head  against  my  arm. 
Still  keeping  my  eyes  on  the 
lioness,  I  backed  a  step,  till  I 
could  vault  into  the  saddle. 
Once  there  I  gave  the  pony 
the  spur,  and  had  him  ex- 
tended even  more  quickly  than 
I  hoped — and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  I  had  been  thor- 
oughly frightened,  and  this, 
as  usual,  put  nie  in  a  furious 
temper;  hence  I  could  not 
resist  pulling  up  within  about 
thirty  yards  and  sending  a 


pistol  bullet  into  tlie  liontss.  It 
brought  her  after  us  at  once. 
She  was  alongside  almost  di- 
rectly, and  her  head  was  almost 
level  with  my  knee  when  I 
thrust  the  revolver  in  her  face. 
I  don't  know  if  the  shot  hit, 
close  as  she  was.  I  was  much 
too  busy  getting  all  I  could 
out  of  the  pony.  When  I 
looked  back  she  was  making 
for  the  reed-bed,  limping  from 
the  effects  of  my  first  shot. 
The  other  two  guns  arrived 
soon  after,  and  we  went  down 
to  the  reed  -  bed,  where  we 
found  and  killed  another  of 
the  three,  but  failed  to  find  its 
companion. 

The  way  that  lioness  over- 
hauled the  pony  was  an  object- 
lesson  in  the  relative  speeds  of 
lion  and  horse — a  lesson  I  took 
to  heart.  The  pony,  though 
small,  was  wonderfully  fast — 
Sir  Claude  de  Crespigny,  who 
rode  him  on  one  occasion,  told 
me  he  was  one  of  the  fastest 
ponies  for  his  inches  he  had  ever 
ridden — yet  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  lioness  overtook  us 
proved  the  amazing  speed  of 
the  first  rush.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, the  charging  lion  is  at 
top  speed  from  the  start. 

We  returned  the  next  day 
to  see  if  we  could  not  pick  up 
any  of  the  wounded,  of  which 
there  were  one  or  two,  or  any 
stragglers.  One  lion  was 
found,  and  he, though  only  half- 
grown,  gave  a  lot  of  sport, 
taking  up  his  quarters  in  a 
small  patch  of  reeds,  whence 
he  refused  to  budge.  Eventu- 
ally, knowing  it  was  a  young 
lion  with  which  we  had  to  deal, 
I  went  into  the  reeds  and  man- 
aged to  move  him,  when  Lord 
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Waterford  promptly  shot  him. 
That  was  Christmas  Day,  and 
Lord  Waterford  doubtless  re- 
membered it  for  the  mixed 
bag  he  made.  Later  on  in 
the  day  he  got  a  rhino  and 
an  eland. 

That  pony  was  simply  per- 
fect for  galloping  lion.  He 
was  as  sure-footed  as  he  was 
pluoky,  dooile  and  fast,  and 
onoe  you  put  him  after  any 
animal  he  understood  what 
was  wanted,  and  might  be 
trusted  to  follow,  as  a  well- 
trained  pony  follows  the  polo- 
ball.  On  one  oooasion  I  was 
riding  a  lioness  at  full  speed 
when  we  oame  to  bad  country, 
and  I  gave  him  his  head  to 
pick  his  own  way — I  always  do 
on  bad  ground.  He  was  dodg- 
ing through  it  when  we  came 
to  worse,  an  awful  outcrop  of 
rooks;  but  he  went  through 
this  without  a  check,  on  and 
off  big  slabs,  I  sitting  still 
waiting  for  the  smash  that 
seemed  inevitable ;  I  dared  not 
touch  the  reins  lest  I  threw 
him  out  of  his  stride,  and  held 
on,  praying  that  the  lioness 
would  not  take  it  into  her  head 
to  set  up  among  those  rooks. 
If  she  had  done  so,  I  believe 
the  pony  would  have  gone 
straight  at  her  as  he  would  at 
a  pig ;  and  then ! 

Fortunately,  she  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  rocks ;  she 
went  through  them  and  out 
the  other  side  into  the  river 
bed.  The  gods  were  on  her 
side  that  day,  however.  My 
brother,  who  had  just  come  out 
to  East  Africa,  was  with  me, 
and,  wishing  him  to  get  his 
first  lion,  I  forwent  the  chance 
when  I  might  have  killed.  In 
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the  event,  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  foot  of  a  slope,  the 
lioness  at  the  top  within  twenty 
yards  growling  at  us,  an  ideal 
position  for  a  charge.  But 
she  let  us  off,  vanishing  into 
the  grass,  and  we  never  saw 
her  again. 

I  once  tried  to  kill  a  lion 
with  only  a  revolver,  and 
strangely  enough,  at  the  place 
where  the  lioness  so  nearly 
got  me  on  that  Christmas  Day. 
I  did  not  go  out  with  any  in- 
tention of  testing  the  effects  of 
revolvers  on  lions.  I  was  rid- 
ing by  a  stream,  margined  by 
a  belt  of  reeds,  when  a  lion 
charged  out.  He  was  hardly 
clear  of  the  cover  before  he 
stopped,  and  as  he  stood  still 
facing  me  I  fired  the  pistol  I 
had  drawn  the  moment  I  heard 
his  rush.  Much  to  my  surprise 
he  reared  straight  up,  and 
pitched  ovjr  backwards.  For 
a  moment  I  thought  I  had 
killed  him  ;  but  he  was  soon  on 
his  feet,  staggering  through 
the  stream,  shaking  his  head 
as  he  went.  He  looked  so  sick 
I  made  sure  he  was  badly  hit, 
and  thought  to  finish  him  with 
the  revolver.  To  out  a  long 
story  short,  the  frequency  of 
the  shots  I  had  to  fire,  first 
from  motives  of  humanity,  then 
in  self-defence,  brought  out  my 
brother  and  Mr  Hill,  and  the 
former  killed  him  with  his  rifle. 
Examination  of  the  carcase 
showed  how  ineffectual  were 
revolver  bullets.  Not  one  had 
penetrated  more  than  two 
inches  where  it  encountered 
the  muscles  of  the  head  and 
shoulders ;  one  that  found  his 
ribs  had  gone  in  easily.  My 
first  shot  had  struck  him  fairly 
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in  the  eye,  so  it  was  well  to 
destroy  him. 

I  do  not  advise  any  one  to 
try  hunting  lions  with  a  re- 
volver. Again  that  day  I  owed 
my  life  to  the  pony.  He  had 
seen  the  better  part  of  a  hun- 
dred lions  killed,  and  as  he  had 
always  come  out  of  the  fray 
with  a  whole  skin,  he  had  little 
fear  of  them. 

The  pistol  is  often  useful  as 
an  auxiliary.  Once  with  a 
friend  I  made  a  very  early 
start,  to  try  and  find  a  lion 
which  had  killed  the  day 
before  not  far  from  our  oamp. 
Drawing  the  first  cover  blank, 
we  rode  on  to  a  small  creek 
where  we  could  see  large  num- 
bers of  game ;  and  when  within 
about  a  mile  of  it,  dismounted 
to  use  the  glasses.  It  was  a 
great  sight :  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred  head,  a  troop  of 
eland  among  them,  were  at  a 
water-hole  in  the  bed  of  a  deep 
creek,  two  eland  doing  sentry 
duty  while  the  rest  drank. 

After  watching  fer  a  time, 
we  saw  their  movement  away 
from  the  creek,  the  eland  lead- 
ing ;  and  riding  forward  de- 
tected the  cause  in  the  shape 
of  a  long  low  animal,  presently 
to  be  recognised  as  a  lioness. 
At  once  we  mounted  and  rode 
for  all  we  were  worth,  across 
the  creek,  over  an  awful  stretch 
of  cracked  cotton  soil  where 
the  horses  could  hardly  keep 
their  feet,  and  at  last  on  to 
good  ground.  Five  minutes' 
scurry  and  the  lioness  lay  down 
in  longish  grass ;  so  before  we 
began  business  in  earnest,  I 
retreated  a  little  way  to  tighten 
up  my  girths,  which  had  come 
loose,  while  G remained  to 


watch  the  beast  —  or  rather 
watch  her  hiding-place,  for  the 
grass,  a  foot  or  thereabout  in 
length,  was  quite  enough  to 
hide  her  completely. 

We  were  trying  to  see  where 
she  was,  when  suddenly  she 
gave  a  grunt  and  put  up  her 
head.  This  would  have  been 
the  time  to  shoot,  but  thinking 
to  move  her  into  a  better  place 
I  rode  up  within  100  yards 
and  fired  three  revolver  shots. 
One  bullet  hit  her,  and  as 
though  it  had  touched  a  spring 
she  was  after  me ;  but  I,  pre- 
pared, was  out  of  danger  in  a 
minute.  When  I  looked  back, 
she  was  limping  up  a  little  bit 
of  rising  ground. 

Here  she  lay  down  again, 
and  in  a  place  even  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  grass.  By  riding 
rings  round  the  cover  she  was 
made  to  move,  and  after  half 
an  hour  of  futile  work  I 
changed  on  to  the  mule,  which 
would  stand  like  a  rock,  and  at 
120  yards  put  a  bullet  into  the 
chest  of  the  lioness.  She  gave 
two  bounds  forward  and  fell  in 
a  heap.  We  found  that  the 
bullet  had  torn  to  shreds  the 
upper  part  of  the  heart,  with 
the  attached  blood-vessel. 

I  do  not  know,  on  second 
thoughts,  that  this  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  utility  of  the 
revolver ;  but  it  often  serves  a 
useful  purpose  to  stir  danger- 
ous game  when  you  want  to 
reserve  the  rifle  for  emergency. 

Sometimes  the  chase  is 
short  and  sharp.  Starting 
one  morning  before  daylight 
with  my  mounted  gun-bearer,  I 
rode  to  the  higher  ground 
running  parallel  with  the  Athi 
river,  and  there  separated 
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from  the  boy,  he  taking  one 
side  of  the  ridge  and  I  the 
other  to  see  what  we  might 
see.  We  rode  quietly  for- 
ward till,  coming  to  a  point 
where  the  view  was  shut  out 
by  rising  ground,  I  moved 
slowly  towards  the  crest  of 
the  ridge.  It  is  always  well 
to  approach  the  top  of  an 
eminence  with  caution,  lest  ap- 
pearing suddenly  on  the  sky- 
line one  alarms  game ;  in  fact, 
I  frequently  dismount  and  use 
the  horse  as  cover  while  thus 
in  view,  at  any  rate  till  I  have 
had  a  good  look  round.  On 
this  occasion  I  caught  sight  of 
a  oheeta  walking  unconcernedly 
in  the  hollew  below,  and  also 
two  rhino.  The  presence  of 
the  latter  did  not  please,  for  I 
could  see  the  ground  was  bad 
— a  dried  swamp — and  I  could 
not  get  at  the  cheeta  without 
giving  the  rhino  my  wind. 
That  might  mean  a  charge — 
nothing  to  worry  about  on 
good  ground,  but  not  to  be 
courted  on  bad ;  so,  thinking 
there  might  be  a  chance  of 
edging  past  between  them  and 
the  creek,  I  tried  it  and  failed. 
It  became  necessary  to  turn 
back,  and  by  the  time  I  reached 
the  higher  land  across  the 
creek  the  oheeta  had  vanished. 
Such  failures  are  all  in  the 
day's  work,  and  the  gun-bearer 
joining  me,  we  rode  on  down 
the  creek  towards  camp ;  the 
sun  was  up,  but  still  low 
down,  and  we  were  riding 
towards  it.  Presently,  half  over 
the  skyline,  a  large  black-look- 
ing animal  appeared.  For  a 
moment  I  thought  it  was  a 
rhino,  but  the  glasses  soon 
showed  it  to  be  a  lion.  This  is 


a  very  possible  mistake,  the 
curve  of  the  back  being  the 
same  in  both  beasts ;  and  in 
this  case  the  sun  was  in  my 
eyes,  making  it  even  harder 
than  usual  to  judge  distance 
and  size. 

The  lion  saw  us  at  the 
moment  we  saw  him,  and  after 
staring  dropped  his  head  and 
trotted  over  the  ridge.  Trust- 
ing that,  as  he  was  not 
alarmed,  he  would  stop  on  the 
other  side  to  see  if  he  were  fol- 
lowed, we  rode  quietly  up  to 
the  brow,  to  see  him  standing 
about  200  yards  away.  No 
sooner  did  we  appear  than  he 
was  off  at  score,  and  I  had  to 
ride  hard  to  get  close  enough 
to  press  him  into  a  gallop.  He 
soon  turned  with  a  grunt  to 
stand,  looking  very  wicked, 
head  low,  his  tail  lashing,  and 
every  now  and  then  going 
straight  up,  the  usual  indica- 
tion of  pending  charge.  I  rode 
back,  got  the  rifle  from  the 
boy,  and  put  a  couple  of 
bullets  into  him  :  the  first  he 
acknowledged  with  a  grunt, 
the  second  without  a  sound, 
sinking  down  where  he  stood. 
He  never  moved,  but  I  rode 
round  him  before  going  near. 
I  have  learned  to  distrust  the 
apparently  dead  lien  until  his 
skin  is  off'.  In  this  case  it  was 
all  right,  my  second  bullet 
having  entered  the  brain. 

It  was  a  bit  of  luck  catch- 
ing sight  of  this  lion  in  the 
way  we  did ;  most  often  lions 
are  found  only  with  the  as- 
sistance of  vultures  or  "  bunch- 
ing "  game. 

One  rule  that  should  never 
under  any  circumstances  be 
broken  (though,  earlier  in  this 
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article,  I  am  afraid  i  told 
bow  I  onoe  broke  it  myself), 
is  that  whioh  forbids  the  fol- 
lowing of  a  lion  into  thick 
cover,  whether  on  horseback 
or  not.  Poor  Lucas  of  El 
donyo  Sabuk  was  killed,  and 
G.  H.  Goldfinch  was  mauled, 
through  neglect  of  this  rule. 
They  were  after  a  lioness 
whioh  sought  refuge  in  some 
long  grass,  and  rashly  went 
in  after  her.  She  first  at- 
tacked Goldfinch,  biting  him 
through  the  thigh.  Lucas, 
seeing  it,  jumped  off  his  pony 
and  fired,  when  she  left  Gold- 
finch and  rushed  at  him,  pull- 
ing him  down  as  he  tried  to 
mount,  and  mauling  him  ter- 
ribly. Goldfinch,  in  his  turn, 
went  to  the  rescue,  crawling 
through  the  grass  with  his 
disabled  leg  dragging,  and 
arrived  within  a  yard  or  two 
of  Lucas  lying  with  the  lioness 
upon  him.  Obeying  the  word, 
Lucas  raised  his  arm,  afford- 
ing Goldfinch  a  clear  shot  at 
the  brute's  head,  which  killed 
her  on  the  spot.  All  the 
wounds  Lucas  had  sustained 
were  on  his  face  and  arm,  so, 
onoe  helped  upon  his  horse, 
he  was  able  to  keep  the  saddle, 
and  rode  for  the  farm.  Gold- 
finch was  in  a  different  plight, 
bitten  through  the  thigh ;  but 
he  contrived  somehow  to  re- 
mount, and  slowly  made  his 
way  home.  Arriving,  he  first 
attended  to  Lucas,  and  did  all 
he  oould  for  him  before  he 
attempted  to  look  after  his 
own  injuries.  News  of  the 
accident  reaching  me  the  same 
evening,  I  went  out  with  a 
doctor  and  brought  them  both 


iu.  Everything  waa  done  for 
them,  but  Lucas  died  a  week 
later.  He  had  been  fear- 
fully mangled  by  tooth  and 
claw. 

It  is  dangerous  to  dismount 
too  close  for  your  shot.  I  had 
an  exciting  time  with  one  of 
the  best  lions  I  ever  killed 
through  making  this  mistake, 
though,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  almost  un- 
avoidable. I  had  ridden  the 
beast  to  a  stand  on  the  edge 
of  a  deep  gully,  where,  by 
reason  of  the  bush,  I  had  to 
get  off  the  horse  at  a  point 
much  too  near.  On  the  ground 
I  could  not  get  a  good  view 
of  the  lion,  and  at  last  took 
a  chance  at  what  I  could  see 
of  him — always  a  mistake.  I 
hit,  and  next  moment  he  was 
coming.  I  was  using  the  small 
rifle,  and  the  chance  of  stop- 
ping him  at  the  charge  with 
that  was  not  good  enough,  so  I 
turned  to  remount.  The  horse 
— it  is  unfortunate,  sometimes, 
that  horses'  eyes  should  be  so 
set  in  the  head  that  they  can 
see  behind  them  so  easily, — 
the  horse  saw  the  lion  com- 
ing, and  began  to  "play  up," 
capering  about  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  had  to  drop 
the  rifle  and  fall  across  the 
saddle  the  best  way  I  could ; 
and  thus  we  started,  my  mind 
occupied  by  speculation  whether 
the  lion  would  catch  us  before 
my  brains  were  knocked  out 
against  a  tree  as  I  lay  across 
the  horse  struggling  to  recover 
my  seat.  Luckily  we  got  clear, 
and  the  lion  fell  into  the  error, 
not  uncommon  with  his  species, 
of  pursuing  too  far.  He  fol- 
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lowed  us  well  into  the  open, 
and  I  was  able  to  send  the 
syce  back  to  the  safari  for 
my  heavy  rifle,  with  which  I 
finished  him. 

The  reader  will  have  seen 
the  moral.  It  is  dangerous  to 
dismount  too  close  to  a  lion, 
and  it  is  still  more  dangerous 
to  do  what  I  did — fire  when 
you  are  not  quite  sure  of  the 
spot  where  you  are  placing  the 
bullet.  A  lion  unwounded  and 
unprovoked  by  a  compulsory 
gallop  is  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
feared,  but  once  wounded  or 
his  temper  spoiled  by  hustling, 
it  is  a  very  different  thing ; 
and  in  this  case  I  had  to  deal 
with  a  lion  who  was  wounded 
after  his  feelings  had  been  al- 
ready outraged  by  being  forced 
to  gallop.  If  circumstances 
compel  you  to  dismount  at 


close  quarters,  you  should  use  a 
heavy  rifle ;  or,  if  a  small  one, 
exercise  the  very  greatest  care 
to  put  the  bullet  in  exactly  the 
right  place. 

Though  the  unwounded  and 
unprovoked  lion  is  not  as  a 
rule  dangerous,  I  have  known 
cases  in  which  a  beast  taken 
by  surprise  at  close  quarters 
has  attacked,  but  this  I  attri- 
bute to  fright.  It  is  quite 
comprehensible  that  a  lion 
suddenly  awakened  by  some 
one  whose  approach  has  been 
quite  noiseless  should  think 
himself  in  danger,  and  take 
the  offensive. 

A  man  -  eating  lion  is,  of 
course,  an  exception ;  he  will 
charge  home  without  any 
provocation. 

A.  BLAYNEY  PERCEVAL 

(Game  Dept.,  Mast  Africa). 
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xii.  "FINGAL'S  WEEPING." 

BECAUSE  they  were  so  brave  and  young 

Who  now  are  sleeping, 
His  old  heart  wrung,  his  harp  unstrung, 

Fingal's  a-weeping. 

There's  warble  of  waters  at  morning  in  Etive  glen, 

And  the  mists  are  flying ; 
Chuckle  of  Spring  in  the  wood,  on  the  moor,  on  the  ben, 

No  heed  for  their  dying ! 

So  FingaPs  weeping  the  young  brave  sleeping, 
Fingal's  weeping. 


They'll  be  forgot  in  Time,— forgot ! 

Time  that  goes  sweeping ; 
The  wars  they  fought  remembered  not, 

And  Fingal's  weeping. 

Hearken  for  voices  of  sorrow  for  them  in  the  forest  den 

Where  once  they  were  rovers — 
Only  the  birds  of  the  wild  at  their  building  again, 

Whispering  of  lovers  ! 

So  Fingal's  weeping,  his  old  grief  keeping, 
Fingal's  weeping. 


They  should  be  mourned  by  the  ocean  wave 

Round  lone  isles  creeping, 
But  the  laughing  wave  laments  no  grave, 

And  Fingal's  weeping. 

Morven  and  Moidart,  glad,  gallant  and  gay  in  the  sun, 

Rue  naught  departed ; 
The  moon  and  the  stars  shine  out  when  the  day  is  done, 

Cold,  stony-hearted, 

And  Fingal's  weeping  war's  red  reaping, 
Fingal's  weeping ! 
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xin.  "HEY!  JOCK,  ARE  YE  GLAD  YE  LISTED?" 

Drums  .  .  . 

Hey !  Jock,  are  ye  glad  ye  listed  ? 

O  Jook,  but  ye're  far  frae  hame  ! 
What  d'ye  think  o'  the  fields  o'  Flanders? 

Jockey  lad,  are  ye  glad  ye  came? 
Wet  rigs  we  wrought  in  the  land  o'  Lennox, 

When  Hielan  hills  were  smeared  wi'  snaw ; 
Deer  we  chased  through  the  seepin'  heather, 

But  the  glaur  o'  Flanders  dings  them  a' ! 

Blyth,  blyth,  and  merry  was  she, 
Blyth  was  she  but  and  ben; 

And  weel  she  loo'd  a  Hawick  gill, 
And  leugh  to  see  a  tappit  hen. 

This  is  no'  the  Fair  o'  Balloch, 

Sunday  claes  and  a  penny  reel ; 
It's  no'  for  danoin'  at  a  bridal 

Willie  Lawrie's  bagpipes  squeal. 
Men  are  to  kill  in  the  morn's  mornin', 

Here  ye're  back  to  your  daddies'  trade; 
Naething  for't  but  to  cook  your  bonnet, 

Buckle  on  graith  and  kiss  the  maid. 

The  Cornal's  yonder  deid  in  tartan, 

Sinclair's  sheuched  in  ISTeuve  Egiise, 
Slipped  awa'  wi'  the  sodger's  fever, 

Kinder  than  ony  auld  man's  disease. 
Scotland !  Scotland !  little  we're  due  ye, 

Poor  employ  and  a  skim-milk  board, 
But  youth's  a  cream  that  maun  be  paid  for, 

We  got  it  reamin',  so  draw  the  sword ! 

Come  awa',  Jock,  and  cook  your  bonnet ! 

Swing  your  kilt  as  best  ye  can; 
Auld  Dumbarton's  Drums  are  dirlin', 

Come  awa',  Jook,  and  kill  your  man  ! 
Far,  far's  the  cry  to  Leven  Water 

Where  your  fore-folks  went  to  war — 
They  would  swap  wi'  us  to-morrow 

Even  in  the  Flanders  glaur ! 

Blyth,  blyth,  and  merry  was  she, 
Blyth  was  she  but  and  ben; 

And  weel  she  loo'd  a  Hawick  gill, 
And  leugh  to  see  a  tappit  hen. 
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XIV.   PIPES   IN  ARBAS. 

(April  1917.) 

In  the  burgh  toun  of  Arras 
When  gloaming  had  come  on, 

Fifty  pipers  played  Retreat 
As  if  they  had  been  one, 

And  the  Grande  Place  of  Arras 

Hummed  with  the  Highland  drone ! 

Then  to  that  ravaged  burgh, 
Champed  into  dust  and  sand, 

Came  with  the  pipers'  playing, 
Out  of  their  own  loved  land, 

Sea-sounds  that  moan  for  sorrow 
On  a  dispeopled  strand. 

There  are  in  France  no  voices 
To  speak  of  simple  things, 

And  tell  how  winds  will  whistle 
Through  palaces  of  kings  ; 

Now  came  the  truth  to  Arras 
In  the  chanter's  warblings : 

"O  build  in  pride  your  towers, 
But  think  not  they  will  last; 

The  tall  tower  and  the  shealing 
Alike  must  meet  the  blast, 

And  the  world  is  strewn  with  shingle 
From  dwellings  of  the  past." 

But  to  the  Grande  Place,  Arras, 
Came,  too,  the  hum  of  bees, 

That  suck  the  sea-pink's  sweetness 
From  isles  of  the  Hebrides, 

And  in  lona  fashion 
Homes  mid  old  effigies  : 

"Our  cells  the  monks  demolished 
To  make  their  mead  of  yore, 

And  still  though  we  be  ravished 
Each  Autumn  of  our  store, 

While  the  sun  lasts,  and  the  flower, 
Tireless  we'll  gather  more," 
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Up  then  and  spake  with  twitt'rings 

Out  of  the  chanter  reed, 
Birds  that  each  Spring  to  Appin, 

Over  the  oceans  speed, 
And  in  its  ruined  castles 

Make  love  again  and  breed : 

"Already  see  our  brothers 

Build  in  the  tottering  fane ! 
Though  France  should  be  a  desert, 

While  love  and  Spring  remain, 
Men  will  come  back  to  Arras, 

And  build  and  weave  again." 

So  played  the  pipes  in  Arras 

Their  Gaelic  symphony, 
Sweet  with  old  wisdom  gathered 

In  isles  of  the  Highland  sea, 
And  eastward  towards  Cambrai, 

Roared  the  artillery. 

NEIL  MUNRO. 
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THE    OKIGIN    OF    THE    SUBMARINE. 


ALTHOUGH  the  development 
and  final  success  of  the  sub- 
marine has  been  rendered 
possible  only  by  the  discoveries 
of  recent  years,  the  building  of 
a  ship  to  navigate  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sea  is  an  old 
event.  The  invention  dates 
back  not  much  less  than  300 
years,  to  a  time  when  the 
practical  realisation  of  the  idea 
might  seem  impossible.  For 
how  build  such  a  ship  out  of 
timber?  And  how  propel  it 
when  no  form  of  engine  was 
available?  Again,  how  dwell 
within  it  when  death  from 
suffocation  must  so  very  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  voyage  ?  It 
might  appear  as  if  there  was 
no  escape  from  these  difficulties. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the 
idea  was  made  a  reality  by  the 
genius  of  one  forgotten  man. 
Let  us  follow  the  olues  which 
the  writings  of  the  seventeenth 
eentury  extend  to  us  in  our 
search  for  the  true  and  first 
inventor. 

A  smaU  calf -bound  volume, 
which  shows  not  a  little  of  the 
wear  and  tear  of  time  and 
usage,  lies  before  us.  On  the 
title-page  is  the  comprehensive 
title  of  the  period  : — 

Mathematical  Magic;  or  the 
Wonders  that  may  be  performed 
by  Mechanical  Geometry.  In 
Two  Books.  Concerning  Me- 
,  .  ^Powers.  r>  • 
chanical\Motions.  Bemg  one  °f 
the  most  easy,  pleasant,  useful 
(and  yet  most  neglected)  parts 
of  Mathematics.  Not  before 
treated  of  in  this  Language.  By 


J.  Wilkins,  late  Ld.  Bp.  of 
Chester. 

London :  Printed  for  Edw. 
Gellibrand  at  the  Golden  Ball 
in  St  Paul's  Churchyard, 
1680. 

Opposite  the  title-page  ap- 
pears ! — Effigies  Reverendi  ad- 
modum  viri  Johannis  Wilkins 
nuper  Episcopi  Cestriensis ;  be- 
neath a  portrait  of  the  Bishop. 
He  wears  canonicals  and  the 
contemporary  wig.  It  is  a 
thoughtful,  sensitive  face.  This 
man  is  not  our  looked-for  in- 
ventor. But  in  his  book  are 
many  strange  thoughts  on  the 
submarine,  and  from  it  we  learn 
to  whom  we  must  pay  the 
tribute  of  discovery. 

The  time-stained  leaves  are 
filled  with  rude  prints  of  im- 
possible machines.  The  learned 
Bishop  takes  his  reader  in  hand 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
dreamer.  If  we  doubt,  he 
appeals  to  the  ancients,  and 
authority  is  used  to  enforce  the 
logic  of  his  endless  arithmetic. 
We  have  levers  and  pulleys  and 
geared  wheels  multiplying  effort 
to  the  uprooting  of  huge  trees, 
the  motive-power  being  a  gentle 
breeze  issuing  from  the  lips  of 
a  cloud-encircled  head.  Nay, 
he  tells  us  how  we  may  add  up 
geared  wheels  to  the  point  of 
moving  the  world  itself.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  the  naughts 
accumulate  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  numbers  become  un- 
readable. Each  time  we  count 
up  the  naughts  we  get  a 
different  result.  The  book  is 
"  a  most  easy,  pleasant,  and 
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useful"  reductio   ad  absurdum 
of  mechanical  principles. 

And  yet  John  Wilkins 
(1614-1672)  was  no  small  man. 
In  his  day  he  ranked  high  as 
theologian  and  natural  phil- 
osopher. He  was  one  of  the 
eight  men  who  founded  the 
Royal  Society;  and,  it  is  said 
that,  far  more  than  any  one  of 
the  other  seven — Seth  Ward, 
Robert  Boyle,  Sir  W.  Petty, 
John  Wallis,  Jonathan  God- 
dard,  Ralph  Bathurst,  and 
Christopher  Wren,  —  our 
learned  Bishop  was  the  actual 
founder.  It  is  most  profitable 
to  contemplate  the  writings  of 
this  man.  They  convey  an 
idea  of  the  scientific  atmos- 
phere of  the  times.  Bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  thoughts  of  a  prominent 
man  of  his  day.  Let  us  look 
at  his  pages  a  little  closer. 
We  arise  from  them  with  the 
predominant  thought :  How 
did  Newton  escape  all  this? 

Here  are  learned  compari- 
sons of  the  Catapultse  of  the 
ancients  and  "the  gunpowder 
instruments  now  in  use."  Here 
we  have  the  subtlety  of  an  in- 
quiry as  to  how  we  may  con- 
trive a  machine  which  will 
move  just  as  slowly  as  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  swift. 
Through  page  after  page  of 
such  ideas  there  runs  that 
effort  of  the  mind — which  is 
never  manifest  but  with  the 
higher  spirits,  and  is  always 
pathetic — to  get  free  from  the 
limitations  of  the  senses.  "  It 
is  certain,"  he  says,  "  that  our 
senses  are  extremely  dispro- 
portioned  for  comprehending 
the  whole  compass  and  latitude 
of,things." 


With  such  matters  as  per- 
tain to  the  lever,  the  wedge, 
and  the  geared  wheel,  the  first 
part  of  the  book  is  occupied. 
The  Second  Book  goes  into 
more  diversified  problems. 
Here  in  the  first  chapter  we 
have  the  "Wind  Gun."  This 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  air-gun.  "The  force  of  it 
in  discharge  is  almost  equal  to 
our  powder  guns."  And  the 
Bishop  ends  his  reflections  on 
the  subject  by  suggesting  what 
is  essentially  a  machine  -  gun  ! 
The  sailing  chariot  follows. 
Clocks — subject  ever  fascinat- 
ing to  the  mechanician — come 
next,  and  we  are  told  of  a 
watch  so  minute  "as  to  be 
contained  in  the  form  and 
quantity  of  a  jewel  for  the 
ear,  where  the  striking  of  the 
minutes  may  constantly  whis- 
per unto  us,  how  our  lives  do 
slide  away  by  a  swift  succes- 
sion." Which  is  surely  worthy 
even  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

From  these  discourses  we 
are  led  to  the  subject  with 
which  the  present  essay  is 
chiefly  concerned.  For  in  Chap- 
ter V.  we  are  confronted  with 
a  disquisition,  in  many  respects 
startling,  on  the  possibilities  of 
the  submarine.  But  the  Bishop 
makes  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  the  invention  is  none  of 
his,  but  belongs  to  a  yet  earlier 
pioneer.  Here  are  the  heading 
and  opening  words  of  Chap- 
ter V.  :— 

"  Concerning  the  possibility 
of  framing  an  Ark  for  Sub- 
marine navigation.  The  diffi- 
culties and  conveniences  of  such 
a  contrivance. 

"It  will  not  be  altogether 
impertinent  unto  the  discourse 
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.  .  .  to  mention  what  Mar- 
sennus  doth  so  largely  and 
pleasantly  desoant  upon,  con- 
cerning the  making  of  a  ship, 
wherein  men  may  safely  swim 
under  water. 

"  That  such  a  contrivance  is 
feasible  and  may  be  effected  is 
beyond  all  question,  because  it 
hath  been  already  experimented 
here  in  England  by  Cornelius 
Drebbel ;  but  how  to  improve  it 
unto  public  use  and  advantage, 
so  as  to  be  servicable  for  re- 
mote voyages,  the  carrying  of 
any  considerable  number  of 
men,  with  provisions  and  com- 
modities, would  be  of  such 
excellent  use  as  may  deserve 
some  further  inquiry." 

Two  names  are  here  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the 
genesis  of  the  submarine.  We 
will  first  inquire  into  the  part 
played  by  Mersennns. 

F.  Marini  Mersenni  was  a 
French  theologian  and  philo- 
sopher who  was  born  in  1588 
and  died  in  1648.  He  started 
life  with  the  disadvantage  of 
humble  birth,  but  he  lived  to 
be  the  author  of  many  profound 
books.  Finally  he  fell  a  victim 
to  that  ignorance  of  science 
which  he  spent  his  life  in  com- 
bating. An  ignorant  doctor, 
letting  the  blood  of  the  philo- 
sopher, opened  an  artery  in- 
stead of  a  vein;  the  result 
being  death  from  exhaustion  in 
a  few  days.  In  his  will  he  left 
his  body  to  the  furtherance  of 
medical  science. 

Of  his  many  works  one 
only  concerns  us :  the  Cogitata 
Physico  Mathematica^  which 
was  printed  in  Paris  in  the 
year  1644.  This  treatise  covers 
the  whole  ground  of  contempo- 


rary science,  inclusive  of  mus 
and  navigation. 

In  that  section  of  Mersenni's 
book  which  deals  with  naviga- 
tion there  is  a  sub-section  en- 
titled, Navis  sub  aquis  natans. 
It  is  apparently  written  in 
entire  ignorance  of  any  prior 
work — experimental  or  conjec- 
tural— on  the  subject.  It  is 
entirely  speculative.  As  we 
read  it  we  find  it  difficult  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that 
Bishop  Wilkins'  couple  of  ref- 
erences to  Mersenni  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  literary  morality.  Without 
any  notable  exception,  every 
idea  put  forward  by  the  Bishop 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Cogitata. 
But  let  us  be  charitable.  The 
earnest  which  the  life  of  Wil- 
kins gives  of  high  thoughts  and 
deeds,  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  contemporaries 
whose  names  stand  high  even 
among  the  most  venerated  of 
his  times,  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  discarding  the  first  impres- 
sion of  plagiarism.  Frailties, 
physical  rather  than  moral,  will 
account  for  such  things.  How- 
ever, the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  when  later  in  this  essay 
he  resumes  the  chapter  penned 
by  Wilkins,  that  the  ideas  are 
those  of  Marini  Mersenni. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  turn 
to  the  second  name  mentioned 
by  Wilkins,  that  of  Cornelius 
Drebbel.  Who  was  this  man 
who  is  credited  with  actually 
making  and  working  a  sub- 
marine early  in  the  seventeeth 
century  ?  Cornelius  Drebbel, 
we  are  informed  by  the  '  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,' 
was  born  in  Alkmaar  in  Hol- 
land in  the  year  1572,  of  a 
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family  of  good  position.  He 
seems  to  have  begun  life  as  an 
artist  and  engraver.  In  1604 
he  oame  to  England,  probably 
with  Constantin  Huygens, 
father  of  the  great  mathema- 
tician, and  himself  a  man  of 
no  small  fame.  In  England 
Drebbel  was  taken  into  favour 
by  James  the  First  and  given 
residence  in  Eltham  House, 
near  London — a  royal  residence 
long  since  demolished.  These 
favours  were  in  return  for  the 
many  inventions  presented  to 
the  King  by  the  young  Dutch- 
man. 

Among  these  inventions  \vas 
a  "perpetual  motion"  which 
won  European  fame,  and 
which  seems  to  have  had  a 
really  long  run  for  a  thing  of 
the  kind.  The  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  reCers  to  it,  and  expresses 
his  opinion  that  it  was  worked 
by  a  thermometer — that  is,  by 
the  thermal  changes  of  volume 
from  day  to  day  of  some  large 
volume  of  liquid  or  gas.  And 
so  it  well  might  be,  for  the  re- 
presentation of  this  machine 
which  survives  shows  the  work- 
ing parts — a  sort  of  floating 
orrery — carried  upon  a  pedestal 
capable  of  holding  concealed  a 
considerable  volume  of  the 
working  substance.  Of  course 
such  a  contrivance  was  no  more 
perpetual  motion  than  would 
be  a  wheel  kept  rotating  by  the 
winds  or  by  the  tides.  Whether 
Boyle's  conjecture  is  correct  or 
not,  we  are  sure  that  the  thing 
was  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  trick. 

Drebbel  went  to  Prague  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  Rudolph  II.,  him- 
self an  ardent  student  and 


patron  of  science.  He  returned 
to  England,  probably  in  1512, 
after  the  death  of  the  Emperor. 
But  being  appointed  tutor  to 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand II.,  he  again  took  up  his 
residence  in  Prague.  This  was 
a  responsible  and  honourable 
post,  and  sufficiently  indicates 
the  high  status  of  Drebbel 
among  his  contemporaries. 
Unfortunately  for  Drebbel,  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out, 
Prague  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  the  Elector  Palatine, 
Frederic  V.,  and  the  inventor 
was  thrown  into  prison  and 
ruined.  James  I.  of  England, 
however,  procured  his  release, 
and  England  remained  there- 
after his  home  till  his  death 
in  1634.  He  is  mentioned  as 
being  present  at  the  funeral 
of  his  august  Master,  and  in 
later  life  it  is  recorded  that  he 
took  charge  of  certain  fire-ships 
sent  by  Buckingham  against 
the  besieged  forces  of  La 
Roohelle.  Again  he  is  referred 
to  as  being  concerned  with  a 
company  formed  to  drain  the 
fens  of  Eastern  England. 

There  is  no  doubt  that 
Drebbel  enjoyed  among  his 
contemporaries  a  wide  reputa- 
tion for  scientific  attainments. 
He  was,  indeed,  credited  with 
much  which  he  could  not 
legitimately  have  claimed.  He 
is,  for  instance,  reputed  with 
such  control  of  the  weather  as 
to  be  able  to  produce  rain  and 
cold  from  the  sky  at  his  will. 
It  is  said  that  he  on  one  occa- 
sion practised  these  powers  to 
the  confusion  of  his  royal 
Master  when  the  latter  ex- 
pressed some  scepticism.  It  is 
certain  that  he  discovered  a 
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valuable  die  and  invented 
something  of  the  nature  of  a 
mine  or  torpedo,  which  was 
operated  by  a  new  explosive. 
Aooording  to  Pepys,  Drebbel's 
son,  many  years  later  —  in 
1662  —  tried  to  induce  the 
Admiralty  to  take  up  this 
invention.  We  may  be  sure, 
unsuccessfully. 

Drebbel's  standing  among 
the  men  of  science  of  his  time 
sufficiently  appears  from  the 
terms  in  which  Robert  Boyle 
speaks  of  him.  Boyle  lived 
among  and  with  his  contempo- 
raries in  a  remarkable  degree. 
He  held  Drebbel  in  high  esteem. 
He  refers  to  him  as  a  "de- 
servedly famous  mechanician 
and  ohymist."  This  should  be 
ample  vindication  of  the  charge 
of  charlatanism  which  is  said 
to  have  been  directed  against 
him  by  some  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries, for  Boyle  was  both 
a  wise  and  a  just  man. 

The  precise  date  of  Drebbel's 
invention  of  a  submarine  boat 
is  not  forthcoming  from  surviv- 
ing references  to  the  subject. 
But  we  appear  safe  in  conclud- 
ing that  it  was  between  the 
years  1612,  when  he  returned 
to  England,  after  his  first  visit 
to  Prague,  and  1623.  As 
regards  the  earlier  limit :  The 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg  came 
to  England  in  1610  and  in- 
spected the  "perpetual  motion  " 
machine.  His  secretary's  ac- 
count of  the  visit  is  extant.  It 
refers  to  the  perpetual  motion, 
but  says  nothing  about  a  sub- 
marine boat.  So  interesting  a 
matter  could  hardly  have  been 
passed  over  if  the  boat  had 
existed  at  the  time.  More 
especially  is  this  probable  in 


the  light  of  the  interest  shown 
in  Drebbel.  Cornelius  is  thus 
described  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Prince:  "The  inventor's 
name  was  Cornelius  Trebel,  a 
native  of  Alkmaar,  a  very  fair 
and  handsome  man,  and  of 
very  gentle  manners,  alto- 
gether different  from  such  like 
characters.'*  (!)  As  regards 
the  later  limit :  Two  letters  are 
known,  dated  Deo.  21,  1622, 
written  by  the  eminent  French 
philosopher  and  antiquarian, 
Peiresc  (1580-1637).  Peireso 
had  shortly  before  quitted 
England,  and  now  writes  to 
his  friends  Camden  and  Sel- 
den  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
inventions  of  Cornelius  Dru- 
belsius,  who  is  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  residing  in  a  house 
near  London.  He  refers  to  the 
perpetual  motion,  the  sub- 
marine boat,  and  the  telescope 
and  microscope.  The  mention 
of  the  telescope  and  microscope 
refers  undoubtedly  to  a  belief, 
then  current,  that  Drebbel  had 
invented  these  instruments. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he 
merely  brought  them  for  the 
first  time  into  England,  from 
Holland.  These  letters  fix 
the  date  of  the  invention  of 
the  submarine  as  prior  to  1623. 
We  know  little  about  the 
details  of  Drebbel's  submarine 
boat.  A  Dutch  writer — C.  van 
der  Woude  —  writes  about 
Drebbel  in  1645:  "He  built  a 
ship  in  which  one  could  row 
and  navigate  under  water, 
from  Westminster  to  Green- 
wich, the  distance  of  two 
Dutch  miles,  even  five  or  six 
miles,  or  as  far  as  one  pleased. 
In  the  boat  a  person  could  see 
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under  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  without  candle  light  as 
much  as  he  needed  to  read  in 
the  Bible  or  any  other  book. 
Not  long  ago  this  remarkable 
ship  was  yet  to  be  seen  lying 
in  the  Thames  or  London 
river." 

Of  importance  is  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle.  In  his  '  New  Experi- 
ments Physico  -  Mechanicall ' 
(Oxford,  1660)  he  mentions 
that  Drebbel  "is  affirmed  by 
more  than  a  few  credible  per- 
sons to  have  contrived  for  the 
late  learned  King  James,  a 
vessel  to  go  under  water,  of 
which  tryal  was  made  in  the 
Thames  with  admired  success, 
the  vessel  carrying  twelve 
rowers  besides  passengers,  one 
of  which  is  yet  alive,  and  re- 
lated it  to  an  excellent  mathe- 
matician that  informed  me  of 
it.  Now  that  for  which  I 
mention  this  story  is,  that 
having  had  the  curiosity  and 
opportunity  to  make  particu- 
lar enquiries  among  the  re- 
lations of  Drebbel  and  espe- 
cially of  an  ingenius  Physician 
(Dr  Kuffler)  that  marry'd 
his  daughter  concerning  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  con- 
ceived it  feasible  to  make  men 
unaccustomed  to  continue  so 
long  under  water  without 
suffocation,  or  (as  the  lastly 
mentioned  person  that  went 
in  the  vessel  affirms)  without 
inconvenience,  I  was  answered 
that  Drebbel  conceived,  that 
'tis  not  the  whole  body  of  the 
Air,  but  a  certain  Quintessence 
(as  Chymists  speak)  or  spiritu- 
ous part  of  it,  that  makes  it 
fit  for  respiration,  which  being 
spent,  the  remaining  grosser 


body  or  Carcase  (if  I  may  so 
call  it)  of  the  Air,  is  unable 
to  cherish  the  vital  flame  re- 
siding in  the  heart;  so  that 
(for  ought  I  could  gather) 
besides  the  mechanical  con- 
trivance of  his  vessel,  he  had 
a  ohemycal  liquor  which  he 
accounted  the  chief  secret  of 
his  submarine  navigation.  For 
when  from  time  to  time  he 
perceived  that  the  finer  and 
purer  part  of  the  Air  was 
consumed  or  over-clogged  by 
the  respirations  and  steams 
of  those  that  went  in  his 
ship,  he  would  by  unstopping 
a  vessel  full  of  this  liquor, 
speedily  restore  to  the  troubled 
Air  such  a  proportion  of  vital 
parts  as  would  make  it  again 
for  a  good  while  fit  for  res- 
piration, whether  by  dissipat- 
ing or  precipitating  the  grosser 
exhalations  or  by  some  other 
intelligible  way  I  must  not 
now  stay  to  examine."  Boyle 
then  states  that  Drebbel  kept 
the  nature  of  the  liquor  a  close 
secret,  and  justifies  his  own 
inquiry  because  of  "the  man 
and  his  invention  being  extra- 
ordinary." 

Much  of  the  foregoing  in- 
formation respecting  Drebbel's 
submarine  is  to  be  found  col- 
lected in  W.  B.  Eye's  'Eng- 
land as  seen  by  Foreigners  in 
the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  James  the  First '  (London, 
John  Russell  Smith,  1865).  It 
leaves  us  with  little  doubt  that, 
failing  equally  good  evidence 
for  some  yet  earlier  candidate 
for  the  honour,  we  must  ad- 
judge Cornelis  Drebbel  the  in- 
ventor of  the  submarine.  He 
more  especially  claims  this 
acknowledgment  on  the  well- 
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attested  fact  that  he  actually 
put  the  invention  to  the  test 
of  trial,  and — for  the  times — 
successful  trial.  He  may  have 
got  the  idea  from  some  previ- 
ous writer.  It  is  one  which 
must  come  to  the  mind  of  a 
thoughtful  man  who  looks  out 
over  the  sea  and  reflects  on 
the  life  which  freely  moves 
therein  :  just  as  from  remote 
times  man  yearned  for  the 
wings  of  the  dove.  But  had 
any  one  ever  before  the  courage 
and  skill  to  go  down  into  the 
sea  in  a  ship  ?  True,  the  diving- 
bell  appears  to  have  been  a  yet 
earlier  accomplishment.  But 
we  cannot  regard  the  bell  as 
anticipating  the  boat.  The 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
the  construction  of  the  bell  are 
quite  different  and  relatively 
trifling.  We  may  not,  indeed, 
assume  that  in  all  cases  of 
invention  the  fact  of  accom- 
plishment confers  priority.  But 
in  the  case  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, the  merit  of  successful 
trial  so  far  exceeds  che  mere 
conception  that  our  attitude 
undoubtedly  satisfies  the  claims 
of  equity.  We  must  accord- 
ingly adjud"ge  Cornells  Drebbel, 
the  Dutchman,  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  the  submarine. 

Of  the  genius  of  Drebbel 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  There 
is  the  repeated  testimony  of 
his  wise  and  just  contemporary, 
Robert  Boyle.  He  writes  of 
him :  "  It  is  certain  that 
Drebbel,  that  great,  singular, 
learned  mechanician,  did  by 
help  of  this  instrument  (the 
thermometer)  make  a  dial  con- 
tinually to  move  of  itself  regu- 
larly showing  both  the  time  of 
the  day  and  the  motions  of  the 


heavens,"  Boyle's  endeavours 
to  learn  the  chemical  secrets  of 
Drebbel  is  also  testimony  to  his 
opinion  of  him.  It  was  custom- 
ary in  those  days  to  preserve 
secret  new  discoveries — more 
especially  those  of  chemical 
nature.  We  see  something  of 
this  even  in  the  case  of  New- 
ton's discoveries.  It  is  said  by 
Rye  that  Drebbel  published 
little  of  value.  He  wrote  on 
the  nature  of  the  elements  a 
book  which  was  reprinted  in 
Dutch,  in  Latin,  and  in  Ger- 
man. The  book  is  very  scarce. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Drebbel 
in  some  of  the  editions,  reveal- 
ing a  head  and  face  of  rare 
power.  Drebbel  appears  to 
have  preserved  his  chief  dis- 
coveries secret  —  transmitting 
them,  probably,  as  heirlooms. 
We  may  well  ask  what  were 
the  chemical  discoveries  which 
enabled  Drebbel  to  accomplish 
the  feat  of  submarine  naviga- 
tion. It  is  quite  certain  that 
no  closed  vessel  of  reasonable 
dimensions  could  have  con- 
tained sufficient  air  for  the 
respiration  of  twelve  hard- 
working men  during  a  journey 
from  Westminster  to  Green- 
wich, at  the  fastest  pace  we 
may  ascribe  to  the  vessel. 
Almost  nothing  as  to  the 
chemistry  of  the  air  was 
known  at  the  time.  It  was 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  researches  of  Priest- 
ley and  Lavoisier.  And  al- 
though Van  Helmont  (1577- 
1644)  had  got  so  far  as  to 
recognise  the  existence  of 
different  kinds  of  gas,  he  re- 
garded air  as  an  element. 
Hooke,  in  1665,  attempted  a 
theory  of  combustion  which  ap- 
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proximated,  although  vaguely, 
to  the  faots.  John  Mayow,  in 
1681,  published  the  conclusion 
that  respiration  and  combustion 
are  analogous  phenomena.  But 
these  advances  were  not  avail- 
able to  Drebbel.  We  can  only 
suppose  that,  either  by  accident 
or  by  research,  Drebbel  had 
discovered  the  property  of 
certain  substances  —  e.g.,  a 
solution  of  quicklime  in  water 
— of  removing  from  respired 
air  its  poisonous  properties. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Boyle  did  not  penetrate  Dreb- 
bel's  secret ;  but  he  leaves  no 
doubt  that  Drebbel  had  di- 
vined the  complex  nature  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  had  at- 
tained to  an  idea  of  what 
his  liquor  accomplished.  That 
being  so,  we  must  accord 
Drebbel  a  high  place  among 
the  pioneers  of  chemical 
science.  The  absorption  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  would 
have  enabled  the  voyage  to 
be  much  prolonged.  Com- 
pressed air  may  have  been 
carried.  Pipes  going  to  the 
surface,  assisted  by  circulat- 
ing fans  or  pumps,  would,  of 
course,  also  have  enabled  the 
voyage  to  be  accomplished. 
But  if  this  is  the  explanation, 
we  must  suppose  Boyle  to  have 
been  quite  deceived,  and  the 
information  given  to  him  un- 
truthful. As  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  Wilkins  (that  is  to 
say,  Mersenni)  also  discusses 
the  difficulty  of  respiration  in 
the  submarine.  He  wrote  at  a 
later  date,  and  there  is  refer- 
ence to  the  supposed  discovery, 
by  a  French  diver,  of  a  liquor 
potent  to  rejuvenate  the  air 
rendered  poisonous  by  'usage. 
VOL.  CCII. — NO.  MCCXXI. 


It  is  plain  that  Drebbel's  suc- 
cess in  overcoming  this  diffi- 
culty was  considered  by  his 
contemporaries  as  not  the 
least  remarkable  part  of  his 
accomplishment. 

As  regards  other  details,  the 
recapitulation  of  Mersenni's 
views  contained  in  Bishop 
Wilkins'  extraordinary  book 
may  help  us.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  some  of  the 
suggestions  put  forward  had 
actually  been  carried  out  by 
Drebbel.  Thus  the  method  of 
propulsion  was  probably  that 
described  in  the  '  Mathemati- 
cal Magic.'  But  in  complet- 
ing our  interrupted  extract 
from  the  Bishop's  work  we 
must  not  father  on  the  great 
inventor  of  the  submarine  the 
absurdities  of  the  philosopher. 

The  Bishop  proceeds  : — 

"  Concerning  which  there  are 
two  things  chiefly  consider- 
able— 

C  many    difficulties    with 
The  -c  their  remedies. 

(^  great  conveniences. 

"  The  difficulties  are  gener- 
ally reducible  to  these  three 
heads. 

"  1.  The  letting  out,  or  re- 
ceiving in  any  thing,  as  there 
shall  Le  occasion,  without  the 
admission  of  water."  This 
first  difficulty  is  to  be  over- 
come thus :  "  Let  there  be 
certain  leatheren  bags  made 
of  several  bignesses  .  .  .  for 
the  figure  of  them  being  long 
and  open  at  both  ends.  An- 
swerable to  these  let  there  be 
divers  windows,  or  open  places 
in  the  frame  of  the  ship,  round 
the  sides  of  which  one  end  of 
these  bags  may  be  fixed,  the 
other  end  coming  within  the 
H 
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ship  being  to  open  and  shut 
as  a  purse.  Now  if  we  sup- 
pose this  bag  thus  fastened 
to  be  tyed  close  about  towards 
the  window,  then  anything 
that  is  to  be  sent  out  may 
be  safely  put  into  that  end 
within  the  ship,  which  being 
again  close  shut,  and  the  other 
end  loosened,  the  thing  may 
be  safely  sent  out  without  the 
admission  of  water. 

"So  again,  when  any  thing 
is  to  be  taken  in,  it  must  be 
first  received  into  that  part 
of  the  bag  towards  the  win- 
dow, which  being  (after  the 
thing  is  within  it)  close  tyed 
about,  the  other  end  may  then 
be  safely  opened.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive,  how  by  this  means 
any  thing  or  person  may  be 
sent  out,  or  received  in,  as 
there  shall  be  occasion;  how 
the  water,  which  will  perhaps 
by  degrees  leak  into  several 
parts,  may  be  emptied  out 
again,  with  divers  the  like 
advantages.  Though  if  there 
should  be  any  leak  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  yet  very 
little  water  would  get  in,  be- 
cause no  air  could  get  out. 

"2.  The  second  difficulty  in 
such  an  Ark  will  be  the  motion 
or  fixing  of  it  according  to 
occasion ;  The  direction  of  it 
to  several  places,  as  the  voy- 
age shall  be  designed,  without 
which  it  would  be  very  useles, 
if  it  were  to  remain  only  in 
one  place,  or  were  to  remove 
only  blindfold,  without  a  cer- 
tain direction ;  And  the  con- 
trivance of  this  may  seem  very 
difficult,  because  these  sub- 
marine Navigators  will  want 
the  usual  advantages  of  winds 
and  tides  for  motion,  and  the 


sight  of  the  heavens  for  direc- 
tion. 

"But  these  difficulties  may 
be  thus  remedied ;  As  for  the 
progressive  motion  of  it,  this 
may  be  effected  by  the  help  of 
several  Oars,  which  in  the  out- 
ward ends  of  them  shall  be 
like  the  fins  of  a  fish  to  con- 
tract and  dilate.  The  passage 
where  they  are  admitted  into 
the  ship  being  tyed  about  with 
such  leather  bags  (as  were  men- 
tioned before)  to  keep  out  the 
water.  It  will  not  be  con- 
venient perhaps  that  the  mo- 
tion in  these  voyages  should  be 
very  swift,  because  of  those 
observations  and  discoveries  to 
be  made  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  which  in  a  little  space 
may  abundantly  reoompence 
the  slowness  of  its  progress. 

"If  this  Ark  be  so  ballast  as 
to  be  of  equal  weight  with  the 
like  magnitude  of  water,  it  will 
then  be  easily  moveable  in  any 
part  of  it. 

"As  for  the  ascent  of  it, 
this  may  be  easily  contrived,  if 
there  be  some  great  weight  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  (being 
part  of  its  ballast)  which  by 
some  cord  within  may  be 
loosened  from  it  ;  As  this 
weight  is  let  lower,  so  will 
the  ship  ascend  from  it  (if  need 
be)  to  the  very  surface  of  the 
water;  and  again  as  it  is 
pulled  close  to  the  ship,  so  will 
it  descend. 

"For  the  direction  of  this 
Ark  the  Mariners  needle  may 
be  useful  in  respect  of  the 
latitude  of  places;  and  the 
course  of  this  ship  being  more 
regular  than  others,  by  reason 
it  is  not  subject  to  Tempests  or 
unequal  winds,  may  more  cer- 
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tainly  guide  them  in  judging 
of  the  longitude  of  plaoes. 

"3.    But   the   greatest   diffi- 
culty of  all  will  be  this,  how 
the   air   may   be   supplied   for 
respiration.        How      constant 
fires   may   be    kept   in   it    for 
light  and  for  the   dressing  of 
foods.  .  .  .  Eight  cubic  feet  of 
air  will  not  serve  a  Diver  for 
respiration  above  one  quarter 
of  an  hour:  the  breath  which 
is    often    sucked   in   and   out, 
being  so  corrupted  by  the  mix- 
ture  of   vapours,  that    nature 
rejects     it     as     unserviceable. 
Now  in  an  hour   a   man  will 
need  at  least  360  respirations, 
betwixt    every   one    of    which 
there  shall  be  ten  second  min- 
utes, and  consequently  a  great 
change  and  supply  of  air  will 
be  necessary  for  many  persons 
and    any    long   space."      One 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to 
make  the  vessel  itself  "  of  large 
capacity,  that  as  the  air  in  it 
is  corrupted  in  one  part,  so  it 
may  be  purified   and   renewed 
in  the  other;    or  if   the   mere 
refrigeration  of  the  air  would 
fit  it  for  breathing,  this  might 
be  somewhat  helped  by  bellows, 
which  would  cool  it  by  motion." 
And  we  are  further  treated  to 
the  suggestion  that  "it  is  not 
altogether    improbable "    that 
the    mere    circulation    of    air 
around   a   lamp  or  fire   main- 
tained in  the  boat  might  serve 
to  purify  the  air  as  in  the  "  first 
and   second   Regions"  (of   the 
atmosphere).         Finally,      the 
Bishop  refers  to  Mersennus  for 
a  reported  discovery  by  "one 
Barricus,  a  Diver,"  whereby  a 
a  man  "  might  easily  continue 
under  water  for  six  hours  to- 
gether."    From  the  discussion 


of  this  difficulty  by  Mersenni 
and  Wilkins,  it  is  evident  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  Drebbel's 
methods  of  encountering  it. 
We  gather,  too,  from  their 
remarks  how  intense  was  the 
prevailing  ignorance  on  the 
subject  of  respiration,  and 
how  far  in  advance  of  his 
times  was  the  inventor  of  the 
submarine. 

But  "the  many  advantages 
and  conveniences  of  such  a 
contrivance,"  as  set  forth  by 
the  Bishop  and  Mersenni,  are 
the  most  extraordinary  part 
of  the  whole  matter.  They 
are  carefully  enumerated  as 
follows : — 

"  1.  'Tis  private ;  a  man  may 
thus  go  to  any  coast  of  the 
world  invisibly,  without  being 
discovered  or  prevented  in  his 
j  ourney. 

"2.  'Tis  safe;  from  the  un- 
certainty of  Tides  and  the 
violence  of  Tempests,  which  do 
never  move  the  sea  above  five  or 
six  paces  deep.  From  Pirates 
and  Robbers  which  do  so  infest 
other  voyages ;  from  ice  and 
great  frosts,  which  do  so  much 
endanger  the  passages  towards 
the  Poles. 

"  3.  It  may  be  of  very  great 
advantage  against  a  Navy  of 
enemies,  who  by  this  means 
may  be  undermined  in  the 
water  and  blown  up. 

"  4.  It  may  be  of  special  use 
for  the  relief  of  any  place  that 
is  besieged  by  water,  to  convey 
unto  them  invisible  supplies, 
and  so  likewise  for  the  surprisal 
of  any  place  that  is  accessible 
by  water. 

"  5.  It  may  be  of  unspeak- 
able benefit  for  submarine 
experiments  and  discoveries,  as, 
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The  several  proportions  of 
swiftness  betwixt  the  ascent  of 
a  bladder,  cork,  or  any  other 
light  substance,  in  comparison 
to  the  descent  of  stones  or 
lead.  The  deep  caverns  and 
subterraneous  passages  where 
the  sea  water  in  the  course  of 
its  circulation  doth  vent  itself 
into  other  places,  and  the  like. 
The  nature  and  kinds  of  fishes, 
the  several  arts  of  catching 
them,  by  alluring  them  with 
lights,  by  placing  divers  nets 
about  the  sides  of  this  Vessel, 
shooting  the  greater  sort  of 
them  with  guns,  which  may  be 
put  out  of  the  ship  by  the  help 
of  such  bags  as  were  mentioned 
before,  with  divers  the  like  ar- 
tifices and  treacheries,  which 
may  be  more  successively  (sic) 
practiced  by  such  who  live  so 
familiarly  together.  These  fish 
may  serve  not  only  for  food, 
but  for  fewel  likewise,  in  re- 
spect of  that  oyl  which  may 
be  extracted  from  them ;  the 
way  of  dressing  meat  by  lamps, 
being  in  many  respects  the 
most  convenient  for  such  a 
voyage. 

"The  many  fresh  springs 
that  may  probably  be  met  with 
in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  will 
serve  for  the  supply  of  drink 
and  other  occasions. 

"  But  above  all,  the  discovery 
of  submarine  treasures  is  more 
especially  considerable,  not  only 
in  regard  of  what  hath  been 
drowned  by  wrecks,  but  the 
several  precious  things  which 
grow  there,  as  Pearl,  Coral 
Mines,  with  innumerable  other 
things  of  great  value,  which 
may  be  much  more  easily  found 
out,  and  fetcht  up  by  the  help 
of  this,  than  by  any  other 


usual    way    of    the    Urinators 
(divers). 

"To which  purpose  the  great 
Vessel  may  have  some  lesser 
cabins  tyed  about  it,  at  various 
distances,  wherein  several  per- 
sons, as  Scouts,  may  be  lodged 
for  the  taking  of  observations, 
according  as  the  Admiral  shall 
direct  them.  Some  of  them 
being  frequently  sent  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  there 
shall  be  occasion. 

"All  kinds  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures may  be  exercised  in 
this  Vessel.  The  observations 
made  by  it  may  be  both  written, 
and  (if  need  were)  printed  here 
likewise.  Several  colonies  may 
thus  inhabit,  having  their  Chil- 
dren born  and  bred  up  without 
the  knowledge  of  land,  who 
could  not  chuse  but  be  amazed 
with  strange  conceits  upon  the 
discovery  of  this  upper  world." 

Some  part  of  this  might  be 
regarded  as  the  lively  wit  of  an 
amusing  essayist.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  solemn  Mer- 
senni  or  learned  Bishop  Wilkins 
to  suggest  mere  joking.  The 
standpoint  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tury science  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  Authority  and  super- 
stition still  held  dominion  over 
such  thinkers  as  Mersenni  and 
Wilkins.  They  are  so  ac- 
customed to  accept  mere  hear- 
say that  their  world  be- 
comes filled  with  ideas  the 
most  grotesque,  which  pass  for 
facts.  The  Bishop,  indeed,  in- 
troduces many  of  his  state- 
ments without  even  the  sanc- 
tion of  any  identifiable  witness. 
Something  is  "storied"  and 
forthwith  becomes  worthy  to 
enter  into  the  category  of  the 
possible  or  the  probable.  He 
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is,  for  instance,  endeavouring 
to  establish  the  thesis  that 
flying  might  become  a  possible 
human  accomplishment  if  only 
it  were  sufficiently  praetised. 
This  is  how  he  backs  up  his 
theory:  "And,"  he  says,  "it 
is  storied  of  a  certain  young 
man,  a  Sicilian  by  birth,  and 
a  Diver  by  profession,  who  had 
so  continually  used  himself  to 
the  water,  that  he  could  not 
enjoy  his  health  out  of  it.  If 
at  any  time  he  stayed  with 
his  friends  on  the  land,  he 
should  be  so  tormented  with 
a  pain  in  his  stomach,  that  he 
was  forced  for  his  health  to 
return  back  again  to  the  Sea, 
wherein  he  kept  his  usual  resi- 


dence; and  when  he  saw  any 
ship,  his  oustome  was  to  swim 
to  them  for  relief,  which  kind 
of  life  he  continued  till  he  was 
an  old  man,  and  dyed."  This 
yarn  is  good  enough  to  prop 
his  argument !  And  there  was 
no  one  to  laugh  at  them. 
The  lesser  minds  were  in  still 
worse  plight.  To  them  the 
distinction  between  fable  and 
fact  was  still  more  indefinite. 
Wilkins  and  Mersenni  were 
learned  men  and  stood  far  up- 
lifted above  their  fellows ;  but 
still  they  had  not  risen  clear 
of  the  mists  and  seen  the  light 
which  to-day  is  shed  even  upon 
the  humble  in  life. 

J.   JOLY. 
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DURING  a  bout  of  active 
service  one  happens  upon  ex- 
periences that,  although  they 
make  no  immediate  impression, 
become  more  prominent  than 
the  most  dramatic  events  when 
the  period  is  past  and  can  be 
viewed  in  retrospect.  Sub- 
consciousness,  wiser  than  the 
surface  brain,  penetrates  to 
the  inner  sanctuary  of  true 
values,  photographs  something 
typical  of  war's  many  aspects, 
places  the  negative  in  the  dark 
room  of  memory,  and  fades 
into  inertia  until  again  called 
upon  to  act  as  arbiter  of  sig- 
nificance for  everyday  instinct. 
Not  till  long  later,  when  re- 
leased from  the  tension  of 
danger  and  abnormal  endeav- 
our, is  one's  mind  free  to 
develop  the  negative  and  pro- 
duce a  clear  photograph.  The 
sensitive  freshness  of  the  print 
then  obtained  is  likely  to  last 
a  lifetime.  I  leave  a  detailed 
explanation  of  this  process  to 
the  comic  people  who  claim 
acquaintance  with  the  psy- 
chology of  the  immortal  soul ; 
for  my  part,  I  am  content  to 
remain  a  collector  of  such 
mental  photographs. 

A  few  examples  of  the  sub- 
conscious impressions  gathered 
during  my  recent  term  at  the 
Front  are  the  curious  smile  of 
a  dead  observer  as  we  lifted 
his  body  from  a  bullet-plugged 
machine;  the  shrieking  of  the 
wires  whenever  we  dived  on 
Hun  aircraft ;  a  tree  trunk 


falling  on  a  howitzer ;  a  line 
of  narrow-nosed  buses,  with 
heavy  bombs  fitted  under  the 
lower  planes,  ready  to  leave 
for  their  objective;  the  ghost- 
liness  of  Ypres  as  we  hovered 
seven  thousand  feet  above  its 
ruins ;  a  certain  riotous  even- 
ing when  eight  of  the  party 
of  fourteen  ate  their  last 
dinner  on  earth ;  a  severe 
reprimand  delivered  to  me  by 
a  meticulous  colonel,  after  I 
returned  from  a  long  recon- 
naissance that  included  four 
air  fights,  for  the  crime  of 
not  having  fastened  my  collar 
before  arrival  on  the  aerodrome 
at  5  A.M. ;  a  broken  Boche 
aeroplane  falling  in  two  pieces 
at  a  height  of  ten  thousand 
feet ;  the  breathless  moments 
at  a  Base  hospital  when  the 
surgeon  -  in  -  charge  examined 
new  casualties  to  decide  which 
of  them  were  to  be  sent  across 
the  Channel ;  and  clearest  of 
all,  the  brown-faced  infantry 
marching  back  to  the  trenches 
from  our  village. 

A  muddy,  unkempt  battalion 
would  arrive  in  search  of  rest 
and  recuperation.  It  distrib- 
uted itself  among  houses,  cot- 
tages, and  barns,  whi}e  the 
Frenchwomen  looked  sweet  or 
sour  according  to  their  diverse 
tempers,  and  whether  they  kept 
estaminets,  sold  farm  pro- 
duce, had  husbands  labas,  or 
merely  feared  for  their  poultry 
and  the  cleanliness  of  their 
homes.  Next  day  the  ex- 
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hausted  men  would  reappear 
as  beaux  sabreurs  with  bright 
buttons,  olean  if  discoloured 
tunics,  and  a  jaunty,  untired 
walk.  The  drum  and  fife  band 
practiced  in  the  tiny  square 
before  an  enthusiastic  audience 
of  children.  Late  every  after- 
noon the  aerodrome  was  certain 
to  be  crowded  by  inquisitive 
Tommies,  whose  peculiar  joy  it 
was  to  watch  a  homing  party 
land  and  examine  the  machines 
for  bullet  marks.  The  officers 
made  overtures  on  the  subject 
of  joy-rides,  or  discussed  trans- 
fers to  the  Flying  Corps. 
Interchange  of  mess  courtesies 
took  place,  attended  by  a  brisk 
business  in  yarns  and  a  mutual 
appreciation  of  the  work  done 
by  E.F.C.  and  infantry.  Then 
one  fine  day  the  drum  and  fife 
rhythm  of  "A  Long,  Long 
Trail"  would  draw  us  to  the 
roadside,  while  our  friends 
marched  away  to  Mouquet 
Farm,  or  Beaumont  Hamel,  or 
Hohenzollern  Redoubt,  or  some 
other  point  of  the  changing 
front  that  the  Boche  was  about 
to  lose.  And  as  they  left,  the 
men  were  mostly  silent ;  though 
they  looked  debonair  enough 
with  their  swinging  quickstep 
and  easy  carriage,  and  their 
frying-pan  hats  set  at  all  sorts 
of  rakish  angles.  The  officers 
would  nod,  glance  enviously  at 
the  apple  -  trees  and  tents  in 
our  pleasant  little  orchard,  and 
pass  on  to  the  front  of  the 
Front,  and  all  that  this  implied 
in  the  way  of  mud,  vermin, 
sudden  death,  suspense,  and 
damnable  discomfort.  And 
returning  to  the  orchard  we 
offered  selfish  thanks  to  Provi- 
cleuoe  in  that  we  were  not  as 


the  millions  who  hold  and  take 
trenches. 

The  flying  officer  in  France 
has,  indeed,  matter  for  self- 
congratulation  when  compared 
with  the  infantry  officer,  as 
any  one  who  has  served  in  both 
capacities  will  bear  witness. 
Flying  over  enemy  country  is 
admittedly  a  strain,  but  each 
separate  job  only  lasts  from  two 
to  four  hours.  The  infantry- 
man in  the  front  line  is  trailed 
by  risk  for  the  greater  part  of 
twenty-four  hours  daily.  His 
work  done,  the  airman  returns 
to  fixed  quarters,  good  messing, 
a  bath,  plenty  of  leisure,  and 
a  real  bed.  The  infantry  officer 
lives  mostly  on  army  rations, 
and  as  often  as  not  he  sleeps 
in  his  muddy  clothes,  amid  the 
noise  of  war,  after  a  long  shift 
crammed  with  uncongenial 
duties.  As  regards  actual  fight- 
ing the  airman  again  has  the 
advantage.  For  those  with  a 
suitable  temperament  there  is 
tense  joy  in  an  air  scrap  ;  there 
is  none  in  trudging  along  a 
mile  of  narrow  communication 
trench,  and  then,  arrived  at 
one's  unlovely  destination,  being 
perpetually  ennuied  by  crumps 
and  other  devilries.  And  in 
the  game  of  poker  played  with 
life,  death,  and  the  will  to 
destroy,  the  airman  has  to 
reckon  with  only  two  marked 
cards  —  the  Ace  of  Clubs, 
representing  Boche  aircraft, 
and  the  Knave  Archibald  j 
whereas,  when  the  infantry- 
man stakes  his  existence,  he 
must  remember  that  eaeh 
sleeve  of  the  old  cheat  Death 
contains  half  a  dozen  cards. 
All  this  by  way  of  prelude  to 
a  protest  against  the  exag- 
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gerated  eostaoies  indulged  in 
by  many  civilians  when  dis- 
cussing the  air  services.  The 
British  pilots  are  competent  and 
daring,  but  they  would  be  the 
last  to  claim  an  undue  share 
of  war's  glory.  Many  of  them 
deserve  the  highest  praise ;  but 
then  so  do  many  in  all  other 
fighting  branches  of  Army  and 
Navy.  An  example  of  what 
I  mean  is  the  recent  reference 
to  R.F.C.  officers,  during  a 
Parliamentary  debate,  as  "the 
super-heroes  of  the  war," —  a 
term  which,  for  ungainly  ab- 
surdity, would  be  hard  to 
beat.  To  those  who  perpetrate 
such  far  -  fetched  phrases  I 
would  humbly  say :  "  Good 
gentlemen,  we  are  proud  to 
have  won  your  approval,  but 
for  the  Lord's  sake  don't  make 
us  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
other  soldiers." 

Yet  another  asset  of  the 
airman  is  that  his  work  pro- 
vides plenty  of  scope  for  the 
individual,  who  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  Army  would  be 
held  on  the  leash  of  system 
and  oo  -  operation.  The  war 
pilot,  though  subject  to  the 
exigencies  of  formation  flying, 
can  attack  and  manoeuvre  as 
he  pleases.  Most  of  the  star 
performers  are  individualists 
who  concentrate  on  whatever 
methods  of  destroying  an 
enemy  best  suit  them.  Albert 
Ball — probably  the  most  bril- 
liant air  fighter  of  the  war — 
was  the  individualist  in  ex- 
celsis.  His  deeds  were  the 
outcome  partly  of  pluck — cer- 
tainly not  of  luck — but  mostly 
of  thought,  insight,  experi- 
ment, and  constant  practice. 
His  knowledge  of  how  to  use 


sun,  wind,  and  clouds,  coupled 
with  an  instinct  for  the 
"  blind  side  "  of  whatever  Hun 
machine  he  had  in  view, 
made  him  a  master  in  the 
art  of  approaching  unob- 
served. Arrived  at  close  quar- 
ters, he  usually  took  up  his 
favourite  position  under  the 
German's  tail  before  opening 
fire.  His  experience  then 
taught  him  to  anticipate  any 
move  that  the  unprepared 
enemy  might  make,  and  his 
quick  wits  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  Last  autumn,  when- 
ever the  weather  kept  scout 
machines  from  their  patrols 
but  was  not  too  bad  for  joy- 
flying,  he  would  fly  near  the 
aerodrome  and  practice  his  pet 
manoeuvres  for  hours  at  a 
time.  In  the  early  days  of 
Ball's  dazzling  exploits  his 
patrol  leader  once  complained, 
after  an  uneventful  trip,  that 
he  left  the  formation  immedi- 
ately it  crossed  the  lines,  and 
stayed  away  until  the  return 
journey.  Ball's  explanation 
was  that  throughout  the  show 
he  remained  less  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  leader's 
machine,  "practising  conceal- 
ment." 

The  outstanding  pilots  of 
my  old  squadron  were  all  indi- 
vidualists in  attack,  and  it  was 
one  of  my  hobbies  to  contrast 
their  tactics.  C.,  with  his 
blind  fatalism  and  utter  dis- 
regard of  risk,  would  dive  a 
machine  among  any  number  of 
Huns,  so  that  he  usually  opened 
a  fight  with  the  initial  advan- 
tage of  startling  audacity.  S., 
another  very  successful  leader, 
worked  more  in  co-operation 
with  the  machines  behind  him, 
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and  took  oare  to  give  his  ob- 
server every  chance  for  effective 
fire.  His  close  watch  on  the 
remainder  of  the  formation 
saved  many  a  machine  in  diffi- 
culties from  disaster.  V.,  my 
pilot  and  flight  commander, 
was  given  to  a  quick  dive  at 
the  enemy,  a  swerve  aside,  a 
reoul  pour  mieux  sauter,  a  ver- 
tical turn  or  two,  and  another 
dash  to  close  grips  from  an 
unexpected  direction,  while  I 
guarded  the  tail-end. 

But  writing  reminiscences  of 
Umpty  Squadron's  early  days 
is  a  melancholy  business.  When 
it  was  first  formed  all  the  pilots 
were  picked  men,  for  the  ma- 
chines were  the  best  British 
two-seaters  then  in  existence, 
and  their  work  throughout  the 
autumn  push  was  to  be  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  any 
squadron  along  the  British 
front.  The  price  we  paid  was 
that  nine  weeks  from  our 
arrival  on  the  Somme  only 
nine  of  the  original  thirty-six 
pilots  and  observers  remained. 
Twelve  officers  flew  to  France 
with  the  flight  to  which  I  be- 
longed. Six  weeks  after  their 
first  job  over  the  lines  I  was 
one  of  the  only  two  survivors. 
Three  of  the  twenty-five  who 
dropped  out  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  wounds  or  other 
disabilities ;  the  rest,  closely 
followed  by  twenty  of  those 
who  replaced  them,  went  to 
Valhalla,  which  is  half-way  to 
heaven ;  or  to  Karlsruhe,  which 
is  between  hell  and  Freiburg- 
im-Brisgau. 

And  the  reward  ?  One  day, 
in  a  letter  written  by  a  captured 
Boohe  airman,  was  found  the 
sentence:  "The  most  to  be 


feared  of  British  machines  is 

the  ."  The  umptieth 

squadron  then  had  the  only 
machines  of  this  type  in 
France. 

During  the  short  period  of 
their  stay  with  us,  the  crowd 
of  boys  thus  rudely  snatched 
away  were  the  gayest  company 
imaginable;  and,  indeed,  they 
were  boys  in  everything  but 
achievement.  As  a  patriarch 
of  twenty-four  I  had  two  more 
years  to  my  discredit  than  the 
next  oldest  among  the  twelve 
members  of  our  flight-mess. 
The  youngest  was  seventeen 
and  a  half.  The  squadron 
commander,  one  of  the  finest 
men  I  have  met  in  or  out  of 
the  army,  became  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  at  twenty-five.  Even 
he  was  not  spared,  being  killed 
in  a  flying  accident  some 
months  later.  Though  we  were 
all  such  good  friends,  the 
high  percentage  of  machines 
"missing"  from  our  hangars 
made  us  take  the  abnormal 
casualties  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course  at  the  time.  One 
said  a  few  words  in  praise  of 
the  latest  to  go,  and  passed 
on  to  the  next  job.  Not  till 
the  survivors  returned  home 
did  they  have  time,  away  from 
the  stress  of  war,  to  feel  keen 
sorrow  for  the  brave  and  jolly 
company.  For  some  strange 
reason,  my  own  hurt  at  the  loss 
was  toned  down  by  a  mental 
farewell  to  each  of  the  fallen, 
in  words  borrowed  from  the 
song  sung  by  an  old-time  maker 
of  ballads  when  youth  left 
him :  "  Adieu,  la  tres  gente 
compagne." 

The  crowded  months  of  the 
umptieth  squadren  from  June 
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to  November  were  worth  while 
for  the  pilots  who  survived. 
The  only  two  of  our  then  flight 
oomniandei-s  still  on  the  active 
list  are  now  commanding 
squadrons,  while  all  the  sub- 
altern pilots  have  become  flight 
commanders.  The  observers,  a 
tribe  akin  to  Kipling's  Sergeant 
Whatsisname,  are  as  they  were 
in  the  matter  of  rank,  needless 
to  say.  For  my  part,  on  reach- 
ing Blighty  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  an  injured  knee,  I 
decided  that  if  my  unworthy 
neck  were  doomed  to  be  broken, 
I  would  rather  break  it  myself 
than  let  some  one  else  have  the 
responsibility.  It  is  as  a  pilot, 
therefore,  that  I  am  about  to 
serve  another  sentence  over- 
seas. A  renewal  of  Archie's 
acquaintance  is  hardly  an  in- 
viting prospect,  but  with  a 
vivid  recollection  of  great  days 
with  the  old  umptieth  squadron 
I  shall  not  be  altogether  sorry 
to  leave  the  hierarchy  of  home 
instructordom  for  the  good- 
fellowship  of  active  service.  In 
a  few  months'  time,  after  a 
further  period  of  aerial  outings, 
I  hope  to  fill  some  more  pages  of 
'Maga,'  subject  always  to  the 
sanction  of  their  editor,  the  bon 
Dieu,  and  the  mauvais  diable 
who  will  act  as  censor.  Mean- 
while, I  will  try  to  sketch  the 
daily  round  of  the  squadron  in 
which  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
an  observer. 

"Quarter  to  five,  sir,  and  a 
fine  morning.  You're  wanted 
on  the  aerodrome  at  a  quarter 
past." 

I  sit  up.  A  shiver,  and  a 
return  beneath  the  blankets 
for  five  minutes'  rumination. 


Dressing  will  be  dashed  un- 
pleasant in  the  cold  of  dawn. 
The  canvas  is  wet  with  the 
night's  rain.  The  reconnais- 
sance is  a  long  one,  and  will 
take  fully  three  hours.  The 
air  at  10,000  feet  will  bite 
hard.  Must  send  a  field  post- 
card before  we  start.  Not  too 
much  time,  so  out  and  on  with 
your  clothes.  Life  is  rotten. 

While  dressing  we  analyse 
the  weather,  that  pivot  of  our 
day-to-day  existence.  On  the 
weather  depends  our  work  and 
leisure,  our  comparative  risks 
and  comparative  safety.  Last 
thing  at  night,  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  and  throughout 
the  day  we  search  the  sky  for 
a  sign.  And  I  cannot  deny 
that  on  occasions  a  sea  of  low 
clouds,  making  impossible  the 
next  job,  is  a  pleasant  sight. 

The  pale  rose  of  sunrise  is 
smudging  over  the  last  flicker- 
ings  of  the  grey  night.  Only 
a  few  wisps  of  cloud  are  about, 
and  they  are  too  high  to  bother 
us.  The  wind  is  slight  and 
from  the  east,  for  which  many 
thanks,  as  it  will  make  easier 
the  return  half  of  the  circuit. 

We  wrap  ourselves  in  flying 
kit  and  cross  the  road  to  the 
aerodrome.  There  the  band 
of  leather-coated  officers  shiver 
while  discussing  their  respec- 
tive places  in  the  formation. 
A  bus  lands  and  taxies  to  a 
shed.  From  it  descends  the 
squadron  commander,  who, 
with  gum-boots  and  a  warm 
coat  over  his  pyjamas,  has 
been  "trying  the  air."  "Get 
into  your  machines,"  he  calls. 
As  we  obey  he  enters  his 
hut  -  office  and  'phones  the 
wing  headquarters. 
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The  major  reappears,  and 
the  command  "  Start  up  ! " 
is  passed  along  the  line  of 
machines.  Ten  minutes  later 
we  head  for  the  trenches, 
climbing  as  we  travel. 

It  was  cold  on  the  ground. 
It  was  bitter  at  5000  feet.  It 
is  damnable  at  10,000  feet.  I 
lean  over  the  side  to  look  at 
Arras,  but  draw  back  quickly 
as  the  frozen  hand  of  the 
atmosphere  slaps  my  face. 
My  gloved  hands  grow  numb, 
then  ache  profoundly  when  the 
warm  blood  brings  back  their 
power  to  feel,  I  test  my  gun, 
and  the  trigger  -  pressure  is 
painful.  Life  is  worse  than 
rotten,  it  is  beastly. 

But  the  cold  soon  does  its 
worst,  and  a  healthy  circula- 
tion expels  the  numbness  from 
my  fingers.  Besides,  once  we 
are  beyond  the  lines,  the  work 
on  hand  allows  small  oppor- 
tunity to  waste  time  on  phys- 
ical sensations.  On  this  trip 
there  is  little  interruption, 
thank  goodness.  Archie  falls 
short  of  his  average  shooting, 
and  we  are  able  to  outpace  a 
group  of  some  twelve  Hun  two- 
seaters  that  try  to  intercept 
us.  The  movement  below  is 
noted,  the  round  is  completed 
according  to  programme,  and 
we  turn  westward  and  home- 
ward. 

Have  you  ever  sucked  bulls- 
eyes,  respected  sir  or  madarne  ? 
If  not,  take  it  from  me  that 
the  best  time  to  try  them  is 
towards  the  end  of  a  three- 
hour  flight  over  enemy  country. 
Five  bulls-eyes  are  then  far 
more  enjoyable  than  a  five- 
course  meal  at  the  Grand 
Babylon  Hotel.  One  of  these 


striped  vulgarities  both  soothes 
and  warms  me  as  we  re-cross 
the  trenches. 

Down  go  the  noses  of  our 
craft,  and  we  lose  height  as  the 
leader,  with  an  uneven,  poplar- 
bordered  road  as  guide,  makes 
for  Doulens.  From  this  town 
our  aerodrome  shows  up  plainly 
towards  the  south-west.  Soon 
we  shall  be  in  the  mess  mar- 
quee, behind  us  a  completed 
job,  before  us  a  hot  breakfast. 
Life  is  good. 

Arrived  on  land  we  are  met 
by  mechanics,  each  of  whom 
asks  anxiously  if  his  particular 
bus  or  engine  has  behaved  well. 
The  observers  write  their  re- 
ports, which  I  take  to  the 
Brass  Hats  at  headquarters 
This  done,  I  enter  the  orchard, 
splash  about  in  a  canvas  bath, 
and  so  to  a  contented  break- 
fast. 

Next  you  will  find  most 
of  the  squadron  officers  at 
the  aerodrome  seated  in  deck- 
chairs  and  warmed  by  an 
early  autumn  sun.  It  is  the 
most  important  moment  of  the 
day — the  post  has  just  arrived. 
All  letters  except  the  one  from 
His  Majesty's  impatient  Sur- 
veyor of  Taxes,  who  threatens 
to  take  proceedings  "  in  the 
district  in  which  you  reside," 
are  read  and  re-read,  from 
"My  dearest  Bill"  to  "Yours 
as  ever."  Every  scrap  of 
news  from  home  has  tremen- 
dous value.  Winkle,  the  dinky 
Persian  with  a  penchant  for 
night  life,  has  presented  the 
family  with  five  kittens. 
Splendid!  Lady  X.,  who 
is,  you  know,  the  bosom 
friend  of  a  certain  Minister's 
wife,  says  the  war  will  be 
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over  by  next  summer  at  the 
latest.  Splendid  again !  Life 
is  better  than  good,  it  is 
amusing. 

Yesterday's  London  papers 
have  been  delivered  with  the 
letters.  These  also  are  de- 
voured, from  light  leaders  on 
electoral  reform  to  the  seri- 
ous legends  underneath  photo- 
graphs of  the  Lady  Helen 
Toutechose,  Mrs  Alexander 
Innit,  and  Miss  Whatnot  as 
part-time  nurses,  caiiteeners, 
munitioners,  flag-sellers,  charity 
matinee  programme  sellers, 
charity  tableaux  vivants,  and 
patronesses  of  the  undying 
arts.  Before  turning  to  the 
latest  number  of  'The  Aero- 
foil,' our  own  particular  weekly, 
one  wonders  idly  how  the  Lady 
Helen  Toutechose  and  her 
emulators,  amid  their  strenu- 
ous quick  -  change  war  -  work, 
find  time  to  be  photographed 
so  assiduously,  constantly,  and 
distractingly. 

We  pocket  our  correspond- 
ence and  tackle  the  morning's 
work.  Each  pilot  makes  sure 
that  his  machine  is  overhauled, 
and,  if  necessary,  he  runs  the 
engine  or  puts  a  re-rigged  bus 
through  its  paces.  I  am  told 
off  to  instruct  half  a  dozen 
newly  arrived  infantry  officers 
on  how  to  become  a  reliable 
reconnaissance  observer  in  one 
week.  Several  of  us  perform 
mysteriously  in  the  workshops, 
for  we  are  a  squadron  of  many 
inventors. 

Every  other  officer  has  a 
pet  mechanical  originality. 
Marmaduke  is  preparing  a 
small  gravity  tank  for  his 
machine,  to  be  used  when  the 
pressure  tank  is  ventilated  by 


a  bullet.  The  Tripehound  has 
a  scheme  whereby  all  the  con- 
trol wires  can  be  duplicated. 
Some  one  else  has  produced 
the  latest  thing  in  connections 
between  the  pilot's  joy-stick 
and  the  Vickers  gun.  I  am 
making  a  spade-grip  trigger 
for  the  Lewis  gun,  so  that  the 
observer  can  always  have  one 
hand  free  to  manipulate  the 
movable  backsight.  When  one 
of  these  deathless  inventions  is 
completed  the  real  hard  work 
begins.  The  new  gadget  is 
adopted  unanimously  by  the 
inventor  himself,  but  he  has 
a  difficult  task  in  making  the 
rest  of  the  squadron  see  its 
merits. 

After  lunch  we  scribble 
letters,  for  the  post  leaves  at 
five.  As  we  write  the  peace- 
ful afternoon  is  disturbed  by 
the  roar  of  five  engines.  B 
Flight  is  starting  up  in  readi- 
ness for  an  offensive  patrol. 
Ten  minutes  later  more  en- 
gines break  into  song,  as  three 
machines  of  C  Flight  leave  to 
photograph  some  new  lines  of 
defence  before  Bapaume.  The 
overhead  hum  dies  away,  and 
I  allow  myself  a  sleep  in  pay- 
ment of  the  early  morning 
reconnaissance. 

Wearing  a  dress  suit  I  am 
seated  on  the  steps  of  a 
church.  On  my  knee  is  a 
Lewis  gun.  An  old  gentle- 
man, very  respectable  in  dark 
spats,  a  black  tie,  and  shiny 
top-hat,  looks  down  at  me 
reproachfully. 

"Very  sad,"  he  murmurs. 

"  Don't  you  think  this  trig- 
ger's a  damned  good  idea  ?  " 
I  ask. 

"  Young  man,  this  is  an  out- 
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rage.  As  you  are  not  ashamed 
enough  to  leave  the  church- 
yard of  your  own  accord,  I 
shall  have  you  turned  out." 

I  laugh  and  proceed  to  pass 
some  wire  through  the  pistol- 
grip.  The  old  man  disappears, 
but  he  afterwards  returns  with 
three  gravediggers,  who  bran- 
dish their  spades  in  terrifying 
manner.  "Ha!"  I  think,  "I 
must  fly  away."  I  fly  my 
wings  (did  I  tell  you  I  had 
wings?)  and  rise  above  the 
church  tower.  Archie  has  evi- 
dently opened  fire,  for  I  hear 
a  nearby  wouff.  I  try  to  dodge, 
but  it  is  too  late.  A  shell 
fragment  strikes  my  nose. 
Much  to  my  surprise  I  find 
I  can  open  my  eyes.  My  nose 
is  sore,  one  side  of  the  tent 
waves  gently,  and  a  small 
apple  reposes  on  my  chest. 

Having  run  into  the  open  I 
discover  that  the  disengaged 
members  of  C  Flight  are  raid- 
ing our  corner  with  the  sour 
little  apples  of  the  orchard. 
We  collect  ammunition  from 
a  tree  and  drive  off  the  at- 
tackers. A  diversion  is  created 
by  the  return  of  the  three 
photography  machines.  We 
troop  across  to  meet  them. 

The  next  scene  is  the  aero- 
drome once  again.  We  sit  in 
a  group  and  censor  letters. 
The  countryside  is  quiet,  the 
sun  radiates  cheerfulness,  and 
the  war  seems  very  remote. 
But  the  mechanics  of  B  Flight 
stand  outside  their  sheds  and 
look  east.  It  is  time  the 
offensive  patrol  party  were 
back. 

"There  they  are,"  says  a 
watcher.  Three  far  -  away 
specks  grow  larger  and  larger. 


As  they  draw  near,  we  are  able 
to  recognise  them  as  our  buses, 
by  the  position  of  their  struts 
and  the  distinctive  drone  of 
the  engines. 

Four  machines  crossed  the 
lines  on  the  expedition;  where 
is  the  fourth  ?  The  crew  of  the 
other  three  do  not  know.  They 
last  saw  the  missing  craft  ten 
miles  behind  theBoche  trenches, 
where  it  turned  west  after 
sending  up  a  Very's  light  to 
signal  the  necessity  of  an  im- 
mediate return.  There  were 
no  Huns  in  sight,  so  the 
cause  must  have  been  engine 
trouble. 

The  shadows  of  the  lost  pilot 
and  observer  darken  the  first 
ten  minutes  at  the  dinner-table. 
However,  since  cheerfulness  is 
next  but  one  to  godliness,  we 
will  take  this  to  be  an  anxious 
occasion  with  a  happy  ending. 
Comes  a  welcome  message  from 
the  orderly  officer,  saying  that 
the  pilot  has  phoned.  His 
reason  for  leaving  the  patrol 
was  that  his  engine  went  dud. 
Later  it  petered  out  altogether, 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  glide 
down  and  land  near  a  battery 
of  our  heavy  guns. 

The  conversational  atmos- 
phere now  lightens.  Some  peo- 
ple from  another  squadron  are 
our  guests, and  with  them  we  ex- 
change the  latest  flying  gossip. 
The  other  day,  X  rammed  a 
machine  after  his  gun  had 
jammed.  Y  has  been  given 
the  Military  Cross.  Archie  has 
sent  west  two  machines  of  the 
eleventeenth  squadron.  While 
on  his  way  home,  with  no  more 
ammunition,  Z  was  attacked  by 
a  fast  scout.  He  grabbed  a 
Very's  pistol  and  fired  at  the 
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Boohe  a  succession  of  lights, 
red,  white,  and  green.  The 
Boohe,  taking  the  rockets  for  a 
signal  from  a  decoy  machine, 
or  for  some  new  form  of 
British  frightfulness,  promptly 
retired. 

Dinner  over,  the  usual  crowd 
settle  around  the  card -table, 
and  the  gramophone  churns 
out  the  same  old  tunes.  There 
is  some  dissension  between  a 
man  who  likes  music  and 
another  who  much  prefers 
ragtime.  Number  one  leads 
off  with  the  Peer  Gynt  Suite, 
and  number  two  counters  with 
the  "  Hello,  how  are  yer  ? " 
record.  From  the  babel  of 
yarning  emerges  the  voice  of 
our  licensed  liar — 

"So  I  told  the  General  he 
was  the  sort  of  bloke  who  ate 
tripe  and  gargled  with  his 
beer." 

"Flush,"  calls  a  poker 
player. 

"Give  us  a  kiss,  give  us 
a  kiss,  by  wireless,"  pleads 
the  gramophone. 

"Good -night,    chaps.      See 


you      over      Cambrai."       This 
from  a  departing  guest. 

Chorus — "Good -night,  old 
bean." 

On  turning  in  we  gave  the 
sky  a  final  scour.  It  is  non- 
committal on  the  subject  of 
to  -  morrow's  weather.  The 
night  is  dark,  the  moon  is 
at  her  last  quarter,  and  only 
a  few  stars  glimmer. 

I  feel  sure  the  farmers  need 
rain.  If  it  be  fine  to-morrow 
we  shall  sit  over  Archie  for 
three  hours.  If  it  be  con- 
veniently wet  we  shall  charter 
a  light  tender  and  pay  a  long- 
deferred  visit  to  the  city  of 
Arriere.  There  I  shall  visit  a 
real  barber;  pass  the  time  of 
day  with  my  friend  Mdlle. 
Henriette,  whose  black  eyes 
and  ready  tongue  grace  a 
bookshop  of  the  Hue  des  Trois 
Cailloux;  dine  greatly  at  a 
little  restaurant  in  the  Rue 
du  Corps  Nu  Sans  Tete;  and 
return  with  reinforcements  of 
Anatole  France,  collar  -  studs, 
and  French  slang. 

CONTACT. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN   RUSSIA — A  NECESSARY  EVIL RUSSIA'S  OBLI- 
GATION   TO  THE  ALLIES GERMANY'S  ASSUMED  CONTEMPT CRANKS 

TO  PETROGRAD  —  THE    SAD    FATE    OP  MR   RAMSAY  MACDONALD — MR 

j.  w.  PORTESCUE'S  '  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  ' — THE  WAR 

IN    THE   PENINSULA — WELLINGTON'S   DIFFICULTIES  AND  DISTRUSTS 
— HIS    ULTIMATE   SUCCESS — WELLINGTON    AS    HERO. 


IN  the  months  that  have 
passed  sinoe  the  deposition  of 
the  Tzar,  the  revolution  in 
Russia  has  completely  ohanged 
its  purpose  and  its  oharaoter. 
Nothing  else  oould  have  been 
expected,  unless  indeed  Russia 
held  in  reserve  a  Mirabeau 
strong  enough  to  hold  back  or 
to  control  the  forces  of  disrup- 
tion. But  Mirabeaus  are  as 
rare  as  Cromwells  or  Nap- 
oleons. And  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution, which  in  its  beginning 
was  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
a  government  of  pro-German- 
ism, and  to  strengthen  the 
country  against  the  common 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  has 
followed  the  primrose  path  of 
pride,  avarice,  and  folly,  until 
it  has  brought  Russia  and  its 
inhabitants  very  near  to  the 
everlasting  bonfire. 

In  other  words,  a  red  revo- 
lution has  wellnigh  wiped  out 
the  traces  of  the  wiser  move- 
ment, whose  purpose  was  the 
defence  of  Russia  against  the 
Hun.  In  a  wild  confusion  of 
hopes  and  dreams  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  enemy  has  been 
forgotten.  It  has  seemed  to 
a  people  new  to  "  liberty  " 
and  ignorant  of  governance, 
that  the  one  problem  which 
confronts  a  "free"  army  is 
not  how  to  beat  the  foe,  but 
bow  best  to  get  rid  of  dis- 


cipline. What  matters  it  that 
the  Germans  are  at  your  gate, 
if  only  you  are  free  to  elect 
your  own  officers  ?  What 
matters  it  that  your  army 
lacks  munitions,  if  your  sol- 
diers are  absolved  from  the 
heavy  duty  of  saluting  their 
superiors  ?  Where  so  much 
must  be  achieved  before 
Russia,  now  content  with  the 
shadow,  shall  grasp  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom,  it  is  pa- 
thetic that  she  should  lay 
stress  upon  what  does  not 
matter — that  instead  of  con- 
centrating all  her  forces  upon 
the  defeating  of  the  Germans 
in  the  field,  she  should  be 
busy  in  setting  up  a  boy  of 
eighteen  as  the  disquieting 
ruler  of  Kronstadt. 

For  there  is  one  thing,  which 
the  lovers  of  revolution  for  its 
own  sake  are  wont  to  forget, 
and  that  is  that,  if  Germany 
be  not  brought  to  her  knees, 
Russia  will  never  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  liberty."  It  is  to  Germany 
that  she  has  been  enslaved  in 
the  past,  and  if  Germany  be 
permitted  to  escape  from  the 
war,  unpunished  and  unweak- 
ened,  then  Russia  will  presently 
be  asked  to  pass  again  under 
the  yoke,  far  more  heavily 
weighted  with  chains,  far  more 
fiercely  scourged  with  whips 
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or  scorpions.  The  words  and 
phrases  in  whioh  revolutionaries 
are  wont  to  express  themselves 
are  not  such  as  will  ever  charm 
a  German  ear.  The  workers 
of  Germany  see  in  the  workers 
of  Russia  nothing  more  than  a 
mob,  whioh  served  their  turn 
in  harvest-field  and  workshop 
before  the  war,  and  which 
(they  hope)  will  go  on  perform- 
ing the  same  duties  when  peace 
is  signed.  The  solidarity  of 
labour,  the  comradeship  of  the 
proletariat  —  these  are  idle 
dreams,  if  they  are  meant  to 
trick  the  Germans.  Besides, 
when  the  revolution  ia  safe, 
there  shall  be  no  more  labour, 
and  the  proletariat  shall  be 
landed  proprietors,  and  seven 
halfpenny  loaves  shall  be  sold 
for  a  penny,  and  all  shall  be 
well. 

Russia's  destiny  is  in 
Russia's  hands.  She  must 
find,  and  eventually  —  in  the 
dim  future  perhaps— she  will 
find  the  government  which 
best  suits  her  needs.  It  is  not 
our  affair,  except  in  so  far  as 
her  crisis  affects  the  war,  which 
it  is  our  common  interest  to 
win.  It  is  now  no  question  of 
monarchy  or  republic ;  the 
problems  of  political  philosophy 
can  best  be  solved  in  peace 
time ;  it  is  a  question  of 
Kultur  or  Civilisation.  Which 
shall  prevail  in  Europe  —  the 
monstrous  system  which  terror- 
ised Belgium,  which  has  made 
Europe  a  shambles,  which  has 
stamped  under  foot  all  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  or  the 
freedom,  enjoyed  by  all  peoples, 
to  grow  and  to  think  and  to 
act,  each  in  accordance  with 
its  own  temperament?  These 


are  the  alternatives,  and  it  is 
in  Russia's  power  to  aid  the 
Allies  in  making  the  choice 
decisive. 

Therefore  it  is  Russia's  first 
business  to  help  to  conquer 
Germany.  But  first,  she  must 
make  a  conquest  of  herself.  At 
present  she  has  taken  no  step 
towards  the  necessary  self-con- 
quest. She  has  arrived  at  that 
stage  in  her  revolution  where 
maxims  and  formulae  take  the 
place  of  action.  She  is  follow- 
ing closely  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  govern- 
ment upon  the  insecure  basis 
of  copybook  -  headings.  Uni- 
versal peace  and  brotherhood 
seem  to  be  real  things  in  her 
sanguine  eyes.  She  wants  to 
believe,  and  therefore  she  does 
believe,  in  defiance  of  the  truth, 
that  she  can  make  peace  with 
the  German  people  and  lose 
nothing  of  her  strength  and 
dignity.  And  worse  than  all, 
she  has  hit  upon  a  formula 
which  betrays  its  German  ori- 
gin, and  which  may  in  the  end  be 
her  undoing.  "No  indemnities, 
no  annexations  "  —  these,  she 
says,  shall  be  the  terms  of  any 
peace  whioh  she  makes.  We 
know  that  formula  well  enough. 
It  comes  from  Berlin ;  and  it 
sums  up  in  four  words  the 
wildest  hopes  of  the  Huns. 
A  return  to  the  state  of 
things,  which  the  Kaiser 
roughly  and  without  reason 
disturbed  in  1914,  would  suit 
Germany  perfectly.  It  would, 
of  course,  imply  a  disappoint- 
ment. Three  years  ago  the 
Germans  believed  that  a  few 
months'  fighting  would  see 
them  masters  of  the  world, 
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the  dispensers  of  life  and 
freedom  to  a  humbled  Europe, 
the  general  cartographers  of 
the  globe,  with  full  power  to 
paint  in  German  colours  what- 
ever continents  they  preferred 
to  make  their  own.  That 
insensate  dream  is  over  and 
done  with.  William  II.  will 
never  be  Emperor  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  with  absolute 
confidence  that  he  envisages 
his  own  throne.  He  must 
long  have  known  that  victory, 
even  in  a  modified  shape,  is 
far  beyond  his  reach.  What, 
then,  is  left  to  him  ?  To 
accept  such  terms  as  he  can 
get,  and  prepare  straightway 
for  another  war. 

"No  indemnities,  no  annex- 
ations," therefore,  is  a  cry 
which  he  would  willingly  echo 
— a  cry,  moreover,  which  has 
been  put  into  the  mouths  of 
the  Russians  by  his  own  hire- 
lings. It  is  German  in  its 
speoiousness  and  in  its  falsity. 
Let  us  all  be  friends,  the 
Russian  democrats  are  told  to 
say  by  the  Germans,  and  pros- 
perity shall  shine  upon  the 
world.  Nobody  wants  to  grow 
rich  at  anybody  else's  expense, 
and  if  we  renounce  the  hope  of 
gain,  we  will  renounce  also  the 
desire  of  censure.  And  for  this 
very  reason  the  cry,  raised  by 
the  Russians  now,  as  it  was 
raised  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  by  our  own  pacificists  at 
the  bidding  of  Germany,  must 
be  silenced  at  once.  We  want 
not  only  to  win  the  war ;  we 
want  also  to  punish  the 
Germans  for  the  irreparable 
injuries  which  they  have  in- 
flicted upon  the  world.  Nothing 
less  than  a  heavy  punishment 
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will  have  any  effect  upon  the 
Huns.  If  they  contrive,  with 
the  help  of  Russia's  sentimen- 
tality, to  make  a  hurried  peace, 
they  will  begin  instantly,  as 
we  have  said,  to  make  ready 
for  the  next  assault  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  world. 

The  Germans  never  change. 
They  learn  nothing ;  they  for- 
get nothing.  They  are  to-day 
precisely  what  they  have 
always  been.  Themselves  the 
resolute  champions  of  auto- 
cracy, they  will  turn  socialism 
or  revolution,  if  they  can, 
to  their  advantage.  "This 
Prussia  !  "  exclaimed  Heine  in 
1832,  "she  knows  how  to  put 
everything  to  her  profit,  even 
her  revolutionaries.  She  em- 
ploys supers  of  every  hue  for 
her  political  comedy  ;  she  uses 
her  zebras  striped  with  the  tri- 
colour. She  has  lately  made 
the  best  of  her  most  impetuous 
democrats  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine throughout  the  world 
that  all  Germany  must  become 
Prussian."  With  the  change 
of  a  few  syllables  Heine  might 
be  describing  Prussia's  assault 
upon  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence, and  upon  the  poor,  foolish, 
half  -  awakened  Russia.  And 
that  was  not  all.  Heine  de- 
plored then,  as  any  honest 
German,  were  such  a  thing 
possible,  would  deplore  to-day, 
the  prostitution  of  the  German 
professors.  "  It  is  an  infamous 
and  revolting  thing,"  said  he, 
"  this  profanation  of  philoso- 
phers and  theologians,  by  whose 
influence  the  politicians  hope  to 
impose  upon  the  people,  and 
whom  they  have  forced  publicly 
to  dishonour  themselves,  to  be- 
tray reason  and  God."  How 
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better  should  we  express  the 
part  which  has  been  played  in 
Germany  during  the  last  three 
years  by  Wilamovitz,  by  Har- 
naok,  by  Ostwald? 

And  Heine's  condemnation 
of  Prussia  is  pertinent  to-day, 
because  it  illustrates,  as  noth- 
ing else  could  illustrate,  the 
sinister  part  which  Prussia  is 
still  playing  in  Russia  and 
elsewhere.  She  is  ready  to 
talk  revolution  with  revolu- 
tionaries, socialism  with  social- 
ists. And  socialists  and  revo- 
lutionaries must  alike  beware, 
if  they  would  not  feel  upon 
their  necks  the  heel  of  the 
inveterate  autocrat.  For  our- 
selves, while  we  are  ready  to 
approach  any  government 
which  Russia  may  set  up 
with  a  benevolent  sympathy, 
we  shall  not  forget  the  obliga- 
tions under  which  we  lie  to 
our  friends  and  to  our  own 
self-respect.  We  have  set  out 
in  this  war  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain things,  and  we  shall 
certainly  not  draw  back  from 
the  accomplishing  of  them 
because  one  of  our  Allies  has 
thought  it  right  to  change 
her  system  of  government. 
We  are  not  of  those  foolish 
persons  who  believe  that 
revolutions  are  good  things 
in  themselves.  That  they  are 
evils  we  are  very  sure ;  that 
they  may  be  necessary  evils 
we  are  willing  to  admit.  The 
revolution  in  Russia  was  a 
necessary  evil.  So  much  must 
be  conceded.  It  must  be  tried, 
like  other  manifestations  of 
human  energy,  by  its  results. 
Many  years  ago  Edmund 
Burke  sketched  in  a  few  words 
the  attitude  which  we  should 


adopt  in  the  face  of  a  sudden 
upheaval.  "I  must  be  toler- 
ably sure,"  said  he,  "before  I 
venture  publicly  to  congratu- 
late men  upon  a  blessing,  that 
they  have  really  received  one. 
Flattery  corrupts  both  the 
receiver  and  the  giver ;  and 
adulation  is  not  of  more  ser- 
vice to  the  people  than  to 
kings."  That  is  as  true  as 
truth  itself,  and  we  have  done 
little  good  by  hastening  to 
flatter  Russia  upon  that  which 
may  prove  to  be  a  blessing,  but 
which  may  be  easily  turned 
into  a  curse  by  an  untoward 
event.  And  again,  said  Burke  : 
"The  effect  of  liberty  to  indi- 
viduals is  that  they  may  do 
what  they  please ;  we  ought 
to  see  what  it  will  please  them 
to  do  before  we  risk  congratu- 
lations, which  may  soon  be 
turned  into  complaints."  So 
far,  we  do  not  know  whether 
to  congratulate  Russia  or  to 
complain  of  her.  We  shall  be 
wise  to  suspend  our  judgment. 
But  what  we  must  sternly 
guard  ourselves  against  is 
the  disposition  to  believe  that 
whatever  she  does  is  right, 
because  it  is  done  under  the 
impulse  of  a  revolution. 

The  two  visible  results  of 
the  Russian  revolution  are 
that  Russia  has  ceased  to  fight 
with  energy,  and  that  she 
shows  a  desire  to  dictate  what 
terms  all  the  Allies  shall  ac- 
cept. Now  the  two  ambitions, 
thus  displayed,  are  clearly  in- 
compatible. If  Russia  is  doing 
less  than  her  share  of  the  work 
in  defeating  Germany,  she  has 
less  claim  than  any  other  of 
the  Allies  to  sketch  the  terms 
which  she  deems  right  and 
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proper.  If  she  would  impose 
her  will  upon  the  world,  she 
can  do  it  only  by  playing  a 
dominant  part  in  the  defeat  of 
Germany.  Moreover,  that  she 
should  strain  every  nerve  to 
be  useful  in  the  war  is  not 
merely  to  her  advantage ;  it 
is  her  plain  duty.  In  the  last 
two  years  the  Allies  have  come 
loyally  to  her  assistance.  They 
attacked  the  Dardanelles,  and 
sacrificed  thousands  of  valuable 
lives,  that  they  might  relieve 
the  Russian  Army  of  the  pres- 
sure put  upon  it.  We  have 
done  nothing  in  the  past  save 
in  concert  with  Russia,  who 
owes  it  to  us,  as  to  herself, 
that  she  should  not  desert  us 
in  the  hour  of  our  need. 

These  are,  indeed,  friendly 
obligations  which  no  revolu- 
tion can  weaken,  and  we  note 
with  satisfaction  that  Russia's 
government,  prevailing  at  last 
over  the  elements  of  discord 
and  sentimentality,  is  resolved 
upon  the  vigorous  conduct  of 
the  war.  It  has  reiterated, 
clearly  and  simply,  its  under- 
taking not  to  make  a  separate 
peace.  It  has  shown  itself 
sensible  of  Germany's  crimes 
and  brutalities — as  well  it 
might — when  more  than  a 
million  Russian  prisoners  are 
said  to  have  been  starved  to 
death  by  the  Huns.  Better 
than  all,  the  Russians  have 
seen  through  the  coming  pro- 
posals of  Germany  for  peace. 
The  Germans  are  not  eminent 
in  diplomacy,  but  they  must 
think  very  ill  of  Russia's  in- 
telligence if  they  suppose  that 
she  will  accept  for  bread  the 
dry  and  sorry  crust  they 
offer.  The  newspapers  of 


the  Huns,  with  characteristic 
impertinence,  treat  Russia  as 
already  out  of  the  war. 
"  Germany  will  not  be  too 
hard  upon  beaten  Russia," 
says  the  'Nord  -  Deutscher 
Zeitung,' — not  a  vast  encour- 
agement to  peace.  And  the 
'  Berliner  Post '  is  yet  more 
foolishly  contemptuous  in  its 
tone.  "  Germany,"  it  an- 
nounces, "does  not  intend  to 
employ  crude  violence  to  com- 
pel the  surrender  of  definite 
districts,  or  economic  conces- 
sions, just  because  she  hopes 
to  obtain  from  Russia  by 
pacific  negotiation  those  con- 
cessions which  she  absolutely 
requires  to  secure  her  national 
existence."  We  can  easily 
guess  what  those  concessions 
would  be,  were  Germany  able 
to  exact  them.  Germany  wants 
Poland,  and  she  wants  Cour- 
land,  and  she  wants,  in  her 
universal  greed,  as  much  of 
Russia's  territory  as  she  thinks 
she  can  manage.  But  more 
than  this,  she  wants  the  com- 
mand of  Russia's  raw  materials 
and  Russia's  labour.  In  other 
words,  she  wishes  to  restore, 
after  the  war,  all  the  profitable 
influence  which  she  has  exerted 
in  Russia  since  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  which 
she  lost  by  her  own  infamy  in 
1914.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  hopes  of  Germany  cannot 
be  squared  with  the  hopes  of 
the  Russian  republic.  In  vain 
would  an  end  have  been  put 
to  one  autocracy,  if  another 
autocracy,  alien  and  inhuman, 
were  set  in  its  place. 

Meanwhile,  we  shall  be  wise 
if  we  leave  Russia  to  rediscover 
her  soul.  We  shall  not  help 
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her,  in  the  difficult  task,  by 
pouring  out  upon  her  head  un- 
timely flattery.  We  shall  not 
bring  the  day  of  victory  nearer 
by  pretending  that,  in  achiev- 
ing revolution,  Russia  has  done 
all  that  is  expected  of  her. 
There  is  nothing  wonderful  in 
revolution,  which  is  of  itself  a 
mere  act  of  iconoolasm.  We 
shall  have  a  right  to  congrat- 
ulate Russia  when  upon  the 
ruins  of  her  state  she  has 
established  a  wise  and  stable 
system  of  government.  Nor 
are  we  sure  that  we  shall  help 
her  or  profit  the  Alliance  if  we 
ship  off  to  her  all  the  cranks 
that  we  can  find  in  London. 
Revolutions  have  of  themselves 
the  effect  of  sending  to  the 
surface  fanatics  and  dreamers 
of  every  sort,  men  who  believe 
that  in  a  week  they  can  undo 
the  work  of  a  thousand  years, 
who  have  neither  knowledge  of 
the  past  nor  faith  in  the  power 
of  tradition.  Of  such  men  as 
these  Petrograd  is  full,  and  it 
seems  superfluous  that  we 
should  wantonly  add  to  their 
number.  Yet,  as  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution,  we  sent 
the  miscreant  Tom  Paine,  and 
others  like  him,  to  Paris,  so  we 
despatch  to  Russia  specimens, 
mild  and  strong,  of  our  own 
demagogy  and  socialism.  Poor 
Russians  !  How  darkly  will 
their  minds  be  befogged  when 
they  have  listened,  through  an 
interpreter,  to  all  their  political 
visitants.  However,  there  they 
are  for  all  tastes.  Those  who 
like  the  priggishness  of  the 
pure  doctrine  may  listen  to 
the  platitudes  of  a  bright 
young  Fabian.  Those  who 
prefer  a  robuster  gospel  may 


turn  an  enraptured  ear  to  the 
practical  wisdom  of  Mrs 
Pankhurst,  and  learn  from 
that  expert,  if  retired,  in- 
cendiary the  best  method  of 
burning  down  churches  and 
mutilating  libraries.  But 
hitherto  they  have  been  spared 
the  intervention  of  the  in- 
effable Mr  Ramsay  Mao- 
donald.  That  disappointed 
wire  -  puller,  who  represents 
nobody  but  himself,  and  still 
clamours  for  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  "democratic 
control,"  cannot  get  a  ship  to 
convey  him  and  his  colleagues 
from  these  shores.  Thus  he 
has  been  made  a  victim  to 
that  very  "control"  which  he 
is  never  tired  of  advocating. 
Those  stout  democrats,  the 
members  of  the  Sailors'  and 
Firemen's  Union,  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  They 
have  exercised  their  privileges 
as  free  members  of  the  British 
democracy,  and  they  have  de- 
cided, very  properly,  that  Mr 
Ramsay  Macdonald  is  less  mis- 
chievous at  home  than  abroad. 
And  at  home  he  will  remain ;  at 
home  he  will  cherish  the  hopes 
of  a  pacificist ;  at  home  he 
will  compose  more  manifestoes, 
no  doubt,  which  shall  bring 
comfort  to  the  minds  of 
England's  foe.  As  for  Russia, 
she  will,  we  are  sure,  speedily 
recover  from  her  disappoint- 
ment. She  has  lost  nothing, 
it  is  certain,  by  the  absence 
of  that  political  curiosity,  a 
democrat,  who  represents  no- 
body but  a  few  discontented 
denationalised  intriguers,  and 
who,  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  acclaims  the  omnipotence  of 
the  people,  knows  full  well 
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that  never  again  may  he 
depend  upon  the  people's 
vote. 

Mr  Ramsay  Maodonald  be- 
longs to  the  large  and  foolish 
class  of  those  who,  being  nursed 
in  ignorance,  pretend  that  they 
know  more  than  all  the  wise 
men  that  ever  lived.  Wisdom 
is  theirs,  they  say,  and  shall 
die  with  them.  They  have  not 
been  at  the  pains  to  study  the 
past  or  to  understand  the  pres- 
ent, but  they  proclaim  aloud 
that  they,  and  they  only,  are 
fit  to  lead  the  people.  A  crude 
ambition  sways  them,  whither 
it  will.  We  do  not  think  that 
Mr  Eamsay  Maodonald  would 
have  insulted  his  own  country 
and  glorified  his  country's  ene- 
mies at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  if  he  had  not  thought  that 
there  was  some  chance  of  popu- 
larity in  this  hazardous  policy. 
The  hoped-for  popularity  eluded 
him,  and  he  is  left  without  a 
party,  without  a  policy,  with- 
out a  prospect.  The  one  thing 
that  remained  to  him  was  to 
ape  the  Russian  revolution.  In 
Petrograd  there  had  been  estab- 
lished a  league  of  workmen  and 
soldiers,  and  Mr  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald proved  the  poverty  of 
his  thought  by  attempting  to 
set  up  a  similar  league  in  Eng- 
land, where  there  was  neither 
need  nor  excuse  for  it.  In 
Russia  a  special  crisis  might 
have  rendered  it  useful.  There 
is  no  crisis  in  England,  unless 
Mr  Ramsay  Maodonald  be  a 
crisis  by  himself,  and  nobody 
with  a  spark  of  political  intel- 
ligence would  ever  have  been 
guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  mim- 
icry. Yet  it  is  what  always 
happens  to  the  foolish  in  times 


of  revolution.  Nothing  spreads 
contagion  so  quickly  as  politi- 
cal upheavals.  The  French 
Revolution,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  initiated  in  England 
by  all  the  monkeys  and  mount- 
ebanks of  politics.  There  was 
Dr  Price  and  his  Convention — 
he  had  not  the  wit  to  find  an- 
other name  for  it ;  there  were  the 
foolish  ones,  who  set  up  direc- 
tories after  the  approved  model, 
and  who  called  one  another 
Citizen  This  and  Citizen  That. 
If  you  want  any  proof  of  their 
insincerity,  you  may  find  it  in 
their  facile,  senseless  aping  of 
France.  And  Mr  Ramsay 
Macdonald  is  true  to  his  breed. 
He  is  already  Russian  in  policy 
and  purpose.  His  new  league 
was  like  the  league  set  up  by 
the  revolutionaries  of  Petro- 
grad. Of  course,  he  doesn't 
deceive  anybody  in  England. 
Leicester  has  made  it  plain 
that  she  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him.  And  we 
congratulate  Captain  Tupper 
and  his  friends,  who  have  kept 
him  in  London  and  solved  in  a 
moment  a  problem  which  even 
the  Cabinet  deemed  difficult 
of  solution.  For  Mr  Ramsay 
Macdonald  will  do  far  less 
harm  at  home  than  abroad. 
We  know  him  for  what  he  is. 
Russia,  less  well  informed, 
might  haply  mistake  him  for 
a  real  man. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Mr 
Fortesoue's  'History  of  the 
British  Army  '  (London  :  Mao- 
millan  &  Co.)  is  published 
at  an  opportune  moment. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
are  attuned  to  war,  and  quick 
to  note  the  resemblances  or 
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contrasts  which  the  history  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  presents 
to  us.  Nor  could  we  have  a 
better  guide  through  the  in- 
tricate paths  of  the  Peninsula 
than  Mr  Fortesoue,  whose 
sound  method  is  by  this  time 
known  to  all.  Mr  Fortesoue, 
while  he  neglects  no  docu- 
ments which  throw  light  upon 
his  subject,  does  not  permit 
himself  to  be  throttled  by  his 
material.  He  is  an  historian 
of  the  new  school.  That  is  to 
say,  he  is  neither  Whig  nor 
dry  -  as  -  dust.  Admirable  as 
are  his  sketches  of  battlefields, 
clear  as  is  his  exposition  of 
campaigns,  we  are  not  sure 
that  his  talent  does  not  ex- 
press itself  most  clearly  in  his 
comments  upon  politics  and 
politicians.  He  has  already 
removed  many  a  cobweb  of 
prejudice  from  the  face  of  his- 
tory, and  he  continues  in  his 
new  volume  his  high  work  of 
justice.  Having  set  that 
eminent  minister,  Castlereagh, 
in  a  proper  light,  he  now  de- 
fends Perceval  against  the 
abuse  wherewith  facile  pens 
have  bespattered  him.  Best 
of  all,  he  makes  Wellington,  as 
he  should,  the  hero  of  his  book, 
and  without  any  challenge,  by 
the  mere  process  of  telling  the 
truth,  has  put  him  back  upon 
the  pedestal  from  which  Whig- 
gish  prejudice  and  the  spirit  of 
faction  long  since  dislodged 
him. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
describe  a  battle,  or  even  to 
recall  at  a  distance  of  time  the 
rise  and  fall  of  victory.  Wel- 
lington himself  recognised  the 
difficulty,  and  did  his  best  to 
dissuade  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 


was  bent  upon  writing  a  his- 
tory of  Waterloo.  "The  his- 
tory of  a  battle,"  wrote  Wel- 
lington, "  is  not  unlike  the 
history  of  a  ball.  Some  indi- 
viduals may  recollect  all  the 
little  events  of  which  the  great 
result  is  the  battle  lost  or  won  ; 
but  no  individual  can  recollect 
the  order  in  which,  or  the 
exact  moment  at  which  they 
occurred,  which  makes  all  the 
difference  as  to  their  value  or 
importance.  Then  the  faults 
or  the  misbehaviour  of  some 
gave  occasion  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  others,  and  perhaps  are 
the  cause  of  material  losses ; 
and  you  cannot  write  the  true 
history  of  a  battle  without 
including  the  faults  and  mis- 
behaviour of  part  at  least  of 
those  engaged.  Believe  me 
that  every  man  you  see  in  a 
uniform  is  not  a  hero."  We 
do  not  know  whether  Mr 
Fortescue  had  this  sound  ad- 
vice of  Wellington  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  his  book,  but 
he  has  certainly  recognised 
the  difficulties  sketched  by 
Wellington,  and  done  his 
best  to  overcome  them.  He 
has  neglected  no  source  of 
information.  He  has  gathered 
together  all  the  incidents  of  the 
ball,  and  interrogated,  so  to 
say,  all  the  partners.  The  re- 
sult is  that  his  account  of  the 
battles — Barrosa  and  Fuentes 
de  Ofioro,  Albuera  and  Sala- 
manca —  are  masterpieces  in 
the  art  of  reconstruction.  With 
the  help  of  excellent  maps  we 
can  follow  the  movements  of 
the  armies,  and  mark  the  acci- 
dents of  time  and  place,  upon 
which  the  victory  of  each  de- 
pended, 
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The  work,  which  Wellington 
was  set  to  do,  of  driving  the 
French     from    the    Peninsula, 
was   not   easy   of    accomplish- 
ment.     He   was    hindered   by 
other     obstacles     besides     the 
roughness  of  the  country  and 
the  genius  of  the  great  soldiers 
opposed     to     him.       He     was 
hampered  by  Allies,  who  were 
not  always  zealous,  and  whom 
he  could  not  always  trust.     He 
suffered    always   from   an    in- 
adequate staff,     No  sooner  did 
he   train    generals    than   they 
went     away    home,    and     not 
until   Fitzroy    Somerset    came 
along   did   he   find  a  military 
secretary  apt  for  his  purpose. 
Then    he    always     lacked    re- 
inforcements, and  he  was  not 
of  those  who  patiently  endured 
the  obstruction  of  Ministers  or 
circumstances.        He     had     a 
natural  distrust  of  politicians, 
and  could  not   accustom  him- 
self to  do  the  bidding  of  Par- 
liament.   When,  in  1811,  Liver- 
pool warned  him  that  the  cost 
of    the    Peninsular    War    had 
risen    in    1810    to    over    nine 
millions,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  continued  on  that  scale  un- 
less there  were  a   prospect   of 
bringing     the     contest     to     a 
speedy   end — that,   in   fact,   it 
might  be   necessary  to  reduce 
the    scale    of    exertion    or    to 
withdraw,  Wellington  answered 
with  severity  that  if  the  British 
Army    were  withdrawn    from 
Portugal,  Napoleon  might  in- 
vade England.    "  Then,  indeed," 
he  wrote,  "  would  His  Majesty's 
subjects  discover  what  are  the 
miseries  of  war,  of  which   by 
the  blessing  of  God  they  have 
hitherto    no    knowledge ;    and 
the    cultivation,    the    beauty, 


the    prosperity    of    the    coun- 
try,     and     the     virtue      and 
happiness   of    the   inhabitants, 
would  be  destroyed,  whatever 
the  result  of  the  military  opera- 
tions.    God  forbid  I  should  be 
a  witness,  much  less  an  actor, 
in  such  a  scene."     Even  after 
Perceval  had  assured  Welling- 
ton that  the  Government  would 
not  starve  the  great  cause  by 
false  economy,  Wellington  still 
distrusted  the  politicians,  and 
went   so   far   as   to    keep   the 
regimental  baggage  on  board 
ship.    "  When  I  know,"  said  he 
to  the  Admiral,  who  protested, 
"that    the    present    Ministers 
complain  of  the  expense  of  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula,  that  their 
opponents    declare    that   they 
would  withdraw  the  army,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Span- 
iards affords  a  good  reason  for 
so  doing,  I  consider  it  my  duty 
not  to  be  unprepared  to  obey 
such  an  order  if  I  should  re- 
ceive it."     And  even  if  Liver- 
pool and  Perceval  are  loyal  to 
their  general,  fighting   in  the 
field,    Wellington    could     not 
be  insensible  of  the  danger  in 
which  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment    might     involve     them. 
There  were  Ramsay  Macdonalds 
and     Simons    then     as     now. 
"  On  any  day,"  as  Mr  Fortescue 
says,   "the  order   might  come 
from     some     self  -  opinionated 
politician — some  Gregor  White- 
head  or  Tierney — that  all  their 
heroic  endurance  was  to  avail 
them   nothing,   that   the    pro- 
tecting red-coats  were    to   be 
reimbarked,   and  the    country 
laid  open  to  the  oppression  of 
such    men     as     Massena    and 
Loison."      Truly   the   lot  of  a 
soldier,  fighting  in    obedience 
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to  a  democratic  general,  is  not 
always  a  pleasant  one. 

The  fact  that  Liverpool 
thought  that  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  nine  millions  was 
excessive,  illustrates  clearly  the 
difference  between  the  warfare 
of  to-day  and  the  warfare  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  sum 
that  we  are  spending  now  in  a 
couple  of  days  was  considered 
too  much,  though  it  was  spread 
over  a  whole  year.  And  as  the 
cost  seems  to  us  a  mere  trifle, 
so  the  armies,  fighting  in  the 
field,  are  small  indeed.  It 
might  almost  appear  to  us  not 
as  warfare,  but  as  a  symbol  of 
warfare.  Nations  in  arms  did 
not  then  confront  one  another. 
And  yet,  though  the  armies, 
enrolled  to  champion  great 
causes,  were  not  large,  the  re- 
sults of  what  they  achieved 
were  vast  and  universal.  In 
the  year  1810  the  casual- 
ties among  British  soldiers 
amounted  to  nineteen  thou- 
sand, and  among  foreign  sol- 
diers to  two  thousand ;  the 
number  of  recruits  enlisted  was 
twenty-one  thousand  British 
and  nearly  five  thousand  for- 
eign ;  so  that  the  net  gain  was, 
roughly  speaking,  five  thousand 
men.  With  these  figures  before 
us,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  Peninsular  War  had  but  a 
secondary  influence  upon  the 
heart  and  brain  of  Great 
Britain.  The  literature  of  the 
time  was  unaffected  by  the 
struggle  going  on  for  the 
rulership  of  Europe.  The 
citizens  went  about  their  busi- 
ness, and  made  their  fortunes, 
as  though  their  country  were 
not  in  the  throes  of  a  bitter 
contest.  To-day  we  are  ani- 


mated by  another  spirit.  The 
great  war  which  has  now 
involved  all  the  world  is 
fought  upon  a  scale  of  which 
our  forefathers  never  dreamt. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  we  are  absorbed  one  and 
all  by  the  war.  We  think,  we 
talk,  we  dream  of  nothing  else. 
The  conflict,  which  involves  all 
the  manhood  of  our  race,  can- 
not be  lightly  brushed  aside  as 
the  sport  of  politicians.  An 
annual  cost  of  nine  millions 
and  nineteen  thousand  casual- 
ties seems  so  small,  that  we 
might  feel  astonishment  that 
the  fighting  in  the  Peninsula 
should  still  engross  the  his- 
torians ;  we  might  wonder  what 
treatment  will  be  adequate  for 
the  warfare  of  the  last  three 
years.  Yet  the  stake  for  which 
Wellington  fought  in  Spain 
was  no  less  than  the  stake  for 
which  we  fight  to-day :  the 
freedom  of  Europe. 

We  have  said  that  Mr  For- 
tesoue  has  made  Wellington 
the  hero  of  his  book.  And  in 
doing  this  he  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  us  all.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  a  foolish 
fashion  to  underrate  the 
genius  and  the  services  of  our 
great  general.  The  Whigs, 
who  have  been  our  purveyors 
of  history,  or  rather  of  legend, 
did  not  like  him.  They  af- 
fected to  admire  the  man, 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  in- 
vade and  destroy  the  country 
to  which  they  belonged.  They 
pretended  to  believe  that  the 
sternest  autocrat,  the  most 
pitiless  conqueror  which  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  was  a 
good  Radical  like  themselves. 
And  mixed  up  with  their  ad- 
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miration  of  Napoleon  was  the 
dislike  which  the  pious  Radical 
always  feels  for  his  own  land. 
And  then  oame  Heine  to  ex- 
plain his  opinion  that  the  man 
of  genius  is  always  tripped  up 
in  the  end  by  the  industrious 
second-rate,  that  the  mere  fact 
of  Wellington's  winning  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  a  proof 
of  his  mediocrity.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  romantic  move- 
ment in  France  vastly  en- 
hanced the  Napoleonic  legend. 
Napoleon  seemed,  as  it  were, 
the  romantic  movement  per- 
sonified, despite  his  classic 
taste  and  his  love  of  the 
ancients.  And  so  Wellington 
was  condemned  to  misunder- 
standing. His  very  triumph 
was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
disgrace,  and  since  he  was 
himself  a  man  of  plain  thought 
and  plain  speech,  he  appeared 
contemptible  to  the  rhetor- 
icians who  set  out  to  invent 
the  history  of  those  times. 

But  at  last  a  tardy  justice 
is  being  done  to  his  memory, 
and  he  stands  forth  as  the 
liberator  of  Europe.  His  blunt 
method  of  expression  is  under- 
stood to-day,  even  by  those  who 
prefer  words  to  deeds.  We  look 
now  upon  his  direct  utterances 
as  a  proof  not  of  folly  but  of 
a  rare  virtue.  What  could  be 
better,  for  instance,  than  his 
comment  upon  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  de  Onoro,  cited  by 
Mr  Fortesoue?  "If  Boney 
had  been  there,"  said  he,  "we 
should  have  been  beaten." 
Still  better  is  the  unemo- 
tional account  which  he  sent 
to  Beresford  of  Waterloo. 
"You  will  have  heard  of 
our  battle  of  the  18th,"  he 
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wrote.  "  Never  did  I  see  such 
a  pounding  match.  Both  were 
what  the  boxers  call  gluttons. 
Napoleon  did  not  manoeuvre  at 
all.  He  just  moved  forward  in 
the  old  style,  in  columns,  and 
was  driven  off  in  the  old  style. 
The  only  difference  was  that  he 
mixed  cavalry  with  his  infantry, 
and  supported  both  with  an 
enormous  quantity  of  artillery. 
I  had  the  infantry  for  some 
time  in  squares,  and  we  had 
the  French  cavalry  walking 
about  us,  as  if  they  had  been 
our  own.  I  never  saw  the 
British  infantry  behave  so  well." 
That  is  how  a  man  of  action 
writes,  as  though  his  pen  were 
his  sword ;  and  that  kind  of 
writing  does  not  flutter  the 
ear  of  the  Radical,  who  is  irked 
by  the  truth,  and  who  judges 
all  things  by  the  fine  words 
that  are  wasted  upon  them. 

Again,  it  has  been  urged 
against  Wellington  as  a  re- 
proach that  he  despised  his 
army,  that  he  described  those 
who  fought  under  him  as  "the 
scum  of  the  earth."  That  he 
should  use  such  words  of  those 
who  had  broken  the  bonds  of 
discipline  was  natural.  It  was 
but  the  expression  of  a  momen- 
tary anger.  And  if  it  were 
"soum,"  he  thought  it  worth 
all  the  oare  and  attention  he 
could  give  it,  for  Wellington 
never  neglected  the  details  of 
a  campaign.  There  still  exist 
long  lists  of  provisions  drawn 
up  in  his  own  hand,  and  none 
knew  better  than  he  that  an 
army  to  fight  well  must  be 
well  fed.  Many  of  the  boys 
who  fought  under  him  were 
rough  and  ill-clad,  but  he  made 
soldiers  of  them — soldiers  who 
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won  his  highest  respect.  He 
told  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee that  his  "army  was  the 
most  perfect  machine  ever  put 
together,  and  that  with  it  he 
could  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything."  We  prefer  to  put 
our  faith  in  this  deliberate 
utterance  than  in  the  hasty 
reproaches  thrown  at  the  scum 
of  the  earth. 

His  judgment  of  men  was 
as  simple  as  his  speech.  He 
did  not  fence  his  meaning 
about  with  many  words.  He 
had  the  highest  opinion  of 
Napoleon.  He  thought  that 
his  presence  on  the  field  was 
worth  forty  thousand  troops. 
He  valued  his  statesmanship  at 
nothing  at  all.  "Napoleon," 
he  told  Lord  Ellesmere,  "was 
the  first  man  of  his  day  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  with 


French  troops.  .  .  .  His  policy 
was  mere  bullying,  and,  mili- 
tary matters  apart,  he  was  a 
Jonathan  Wild."  He  esteemed 
Marlborough  most  highly  of 
English  soldiers,  and  thought 
that  the  difficulties  which  he 
was  asked  to  surmount  were 
greater  than  his  own.  But 
what  strikes  us  most  vividly 
in  his  career  is  its  uniformity. 
It  was  uniform  in  success, 
uniform  in  simplicity.  He 
achieved  that  at  which  he 
aimed  by  the  shortest  road, 
and  he  described  his  achieve- 
ment in  the  fewest  words. 
He  was  in  the  essence  of  his 
character  a  great  Englishman, 
and  it  gives  us  comfort  for 
the  future  that  his  splendid 
tradition  still  exists  in  the 
Army,  which  is  ordained  to 
beat  the  Germans. 
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ENDS   AND   ODDS. 


As  a  highly  irresponsible 
prophet  I  am  oonvinoed  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  war 
hostilities  in  the  air  will  be- 
come as  important  as  hos- 
tilities on  land  or  sea.  An 
obvious  corollary  is  that  the 
how  and  when  of  peace's  com- 
ing must  be  greatly  influenced 
by  the  respective  progress,  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years,  of  the 
belligerents'  flying  services. 

This  view  is  far  less  fantastic 
than  the  whirlwind  develop- 
ment of  war-flying  witnessed 
by  all  of  us  since  1914.  In- 
deed, to  anybody  with  a  little 
imagination  and  some  know- 
ledge of  what  is  in  preparation 
among  the  designers  and  in- 
ventors of  various  countries, 
the  statement  would  seem  more 
self  -  evident  than  extreme. 
Even  the  average  spectator  of 
aeronautical  advance  in  the 
past  three  years  must  see 
that  if  anything  like  the  same 
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rate  of  growth  be  maintained, 
by  the  end  of  1918  aircraft 
numbered  in  tens  of  thousands 
and  with  extraordinary  capaci- 
ties for  speed,  climb,  and  at- 
tack will  make  life  a  burden 
to  ground  troops,  compromise 
lines  of  communication,  cause 
repeated  havoc  to  factories 
and  strongholds,  and  promote 
loss  of  balance  among  what- 
ever civilian  populations  come 
within  range  of  their  activity. 
To  emphasise  the  startling 
nature  of  aeronautical  expan- 
sion— past,  present,  and  future 
— let  us  trace  briefly  the  pro- 
gress of  the  British  Flying 
Corps  from  pre-war  conditions 
to  their  present  state  of  high 
efficiency.  When  the  Asquith- 
Haldane  brotherhood  were 
caught  napping,  the  Flying 
Corps  possessed  a  hundred  odd 
(very  odd)  aeroplanes  engined 
by  the  unreliable  Gnome  and 
the  low-powered  Renault.  For- 
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tunately  it  also  possessed  some 
very  able  officers,  and  these 
succeeded  at  the  outset  in 
making  good  use  of  doubtful 
material.  One  result  of  the 
necessary  reconstruction  was 
that  a  large  section  of  the 
original  corps  seceded  to  the 
Navy  and  the  remainder  came 
under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Army.  The  Royal  Naval  Air 
Service  began  to  specialise  in 
bomb  raids,  while  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  (Military  Wing) 
sent  whatever  machines  it  could 
lay  hands  on  to  join  the  old 
oontemptibles  in  France.  Both 
services  began  to  increase  in 
size  and  importance  at  break- 
neck speed. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the 
R.N.A.S.  allowed  for  a  heavy 
surplus  of  men  and  machines 
beyond  the  supply  necessary 
for  the  purely  naval  branch  of 
the  service.  From  this  force 
a  number  of  squadrons  went 
to  the  Dardanelles,  Africa, 
the  Tigris,  and  other  subsidi- 
ary theatres  of  war ;  and  an 
important  base  was  established 
at  Dunkirk,  whence  countless 
air  attacks  were  made  on  all 
military  centres  in  Belgium. 
Many  more  R.N.A.S.  squad- 
rons, well  provided  with 
trained  pilots  and  good  ma- 
chines, patrolled  the  East 
Coast  while  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  of  active  service. 
This  oame  early  in  the  present 
year,  when,  under  the  wise 
supervision  of  the  Air  Board, 
the  section  of  the  Naval  Air 
Service  not  concerned  with 
naval  matters  was  brought 
into  close  touch  with  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps,  after  it 
had  pursued  a  lone  trail  for 


two  years.  The  Flying  Corps 
units  on  the  Western  Front 
and  elsewhere  are  now  splen- 
didly backed  by  help  from  the 
sister  service.  For  the  present 
purpose,  therefore,  the  mili- 
tary efforts  of  the  R.N.A.S. 
can  be  included  with  those 
of  the  R.F.C.,  after  a  tribute 
has  been  paid  to  the  bombing 
offensives  for  which  the  Naval 
Air  Service  has  always  been 
famous,  from  the  early  ex- 
ploits with  distant  objectives 
such  as  Cuxhaven  and  Fried- 
riohshafen  to  this  year's  suc- 
cessful attacks  on  German 
munition  works,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  French,  and  the 
countless  trips  from  Dunkirk 
that  are  making  the  Zeebrugge- 
Ostend-Bruges  sector  such  an 
unhappy  home-from-home  for 
U-boats,  destroyers,  and  raid- 
ing aircraft.  Meanwhile  the 
seaplane  branch,  about  which 
little  is  heard,  has  reached  a 
high  level  of  efficiency.  When 
the  screen  of  secrecy  is  with- 
drawn from  the  North  Sea,  we 
shall  hear  some  very  excellent 
stories  of  what  the  seaplanes 
have  accomplished  lately  in 
the  way  of  scouting,  chasing 
the  Zeppelins,  and  hunting 
the  U-boats. 

But  from  the  nature  of  the 
work  allotted  to  it,  the  R.F.C. 
has  borne  the  major  part  of 
our  aerial  burden  during  the 
war.  In  doing  so,  it  has 
grown  from  a  tiny  band  of 
enthusiasts  and  experimental- 
ists to  a  great  service  that 
can  challenge  comparison  with 
any  other  branch  of  the  Army. 
The  history  of  this  attain- 
ment  is  intensely  interesting. 
The  few  dozen  airmen  who 
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accompanied  the  contemptible 
little  army  on  the  retreat 
from  Mons  had  no  prece- 
dents from  other  campaigns 
to  guide  them,  and  the  some- 
what vague  dictum  that  their 
function  was  to  gather  infor- 
mation had  to  be  interpreted 
by  pioneer  methods.  These  were 
satisfactory  under  the  then 
conditions  of  warfare,  inas- 
much as  valuable  information 
certainly  was  gathered  during 
the  retreat,  when  a  blind  move 
would  have  meant  disaster,— 
how  valuable  only  the  chiefs  of 
the  hard-pressed  force  can  say. 
This  involved  more  than  the 
average  difficulties,  for  as  the 
battle  swayed  back  towards 
Paris  new  landing-grounds  had 
to  be  sought,  and  temporary 
aerodromes  improvised  every 
few  days.  The  small  collection 
of  serviceable  aeroplanes  again 
justified  themselves  at  the  de- 
cisive stand  in  the  Marne  and 
Ouroq  basin,  where  immediate 
reports  of  the  enemy  concen- 
trations were  essential  to  vic- 
tory. Again,  after  the  Hun 
had  been  swept  across  the 
Atsne  and  was  stretching 
north-eastward  tentacles  to 
clutch  as  much  of  the  coast  as 
was  consonant  with  an  un- 
broken line,  the  aerial  spying 
out  of  the  succeeding  phases  of 
retirement  was  of  great  service. 
Indeed,  tentative  though  it 
was,  the  work  of  the  British, 
French,  and  German  machines 
before  the  advent  of  trench 
warfare  proved  how  greatly 
air  reconnaissance  would  alter 
the  whole  perspective  of  an 
open  country  campaign. 

After    the    long    barrier    of 
trenches  deadlocked  the  chances 


of  extended  movement,  and 
opened  the  dreary  months  of 
more  or  less  stationary  warfare, 
the  R.F.C.  organisation  in 
France  had  time  and  space  for 
self-development.  Aerodromes 
were  selected  and  erected,  the 
older  and  less  satisfactory 
types  of  machine  were  replaced 
by  the  stable  B.E2.C.,  the  active 
service  squadrons  were  recon- 
structed and  multiplied.  To 
the  observation  of  what  hap- 
pened behind  the  actual  front 
was  added  the  mapping  of 
the  enemy's  intricate  trench- 
mosaic.  For  a  month  or  two 
this  was  accomplished  by  the 
methodical  sketches  of  a  few 
observers.  It  was  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  task  to  trace 
every  trench  and  sap  and 
to  pattern  the  network  from  a 
height  of  about  2000  feet,  but 
the  infantry  found  small  ground 
for  dissatisfaction  as  regards 
the  accuracy  or  completeness 
of  the  observers'  drawings. 
Then  came  the  introduction  of 
aerial  photography  on  a  large 
scale,  and  with  it  a  complete 
bird's-eye  plan  of  all  the  enemy 
defence  works,  pieced  together 
from  a  series  of  overhead  snap- 
shots that  reproduced  the  com- 
plete trench-line,  even  to  such 
details  as  barbed  wire.  By  the 
infallible  revelations  of  the 
camera,  untrioked  by  camou- 
flage, concealed  gun  positions 
were  spotted  for  the  benefit  of 
our  artillery,  and  highly  useful 
information  about  likely  ob- 
jectives was  provided  for  the 
bombing  craft.  The  frequent 
bombing  of  German  supply 
centres  in  Belgium  and  North 
France  came  into  being  with 
the  development  of  aerial  photo- 
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graphy.  Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  correct  aim  before  the 
advent  of  modern  bombsights, 
all  the  early  raids  were  carried 
out  from  a  low  altitude,  some- 
times only  a  few  hundred  feet. 
For  every  purpose,  moreover, 
low  altitudes  were  the  rule  in 
the  earlier  months  of  the  war, 
as  most  of  the  machines  would 
not  climb  above  4000  -  7000 
feet.  Much  of  the  observation 
was  performed  at  something 
between  1000  and  2000  feet, 
so  that  aircraft  often  returned 
with  a  hundred  or  so  bullet- 
holes  in  them. 

Meanwhile  the  important 
work  of  artillery  spotting  was 
being  developed.  New  systems 
of  co-operation  between  artil- 
lery and  aeroplanes  were  de- 
vised, tested,  and  improved. 
At  first  lamps  or  Very's  lights 
were  used  to  signal  code-cor- 
rections, but  these  were  soon 
replaced  by  wireless  trans- 
mission from  the  observation 
machine.  Targets  which  could 
not  be  ranged  on  through 
ground  observation  posts  be- 
came targets  no  longer  after 
one  shoot  ranged  from  the  air. 
As  the  number  of  available 
aircraft  increased,  so  did  the 
amount  of  observation  for  the 
guns,  until  finally  the  entire 
front  opposite  the  British  was 
registered  for  bombardment 
and  divided  into  sections 
covered  by  specified  artillery 
machines. 

Aerial  fighting,  now  so  es- 
sential and  scientific  a  branch 
of  modern  war,  was  rudiment- 
ary in  1914.  Pilots  and  ob- 
servers of  the  original  Flying 
Corps  carried  revolvers,  and 
many  observers  also  equipped 


themselves  with  rifles,  but  the 
aeroplanes  were  not  fitted  with 
machine-guns.  Such  scraps  as 
there  were  consisted  of  one 
machine  manoeuvring  round 
an  opponent  at  close  quarters 
for  the  chance  of  a  well-aimed 
shot.  Under  these  circum- 
stances to  "bring  down"  or 
"drive  down  out  of  control" 
an  enemy  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult, though  a  very  gallant 
officer,  since  killed  in  action, 
once  killed  two  German  pilots 
within  five  minutes  with  his 
revolver.  Soon  the  possibili- 
ties of  aerial  machine -guns 
were  quickly  recognised.  The 
R.F.C.  adopted  the  Lewis, 
which  from  the  points  of  view 
of  lightness  and  handiness  was 
well  suited  for  aircraft,  and 
the  German  airmen  countered 
with  a  modified  Hotchkiss  and 
other  types.  Bat  the  stable 
observation  machines,  while  ex- 
cellent for  reconnaissance  and 
artillery  spotting,  allowed  their 
crews  only  a  small  arc  of  fire, 
and  not  until  the  compara- 
tively fast  single-seater  scouts 
appeared  on  the  western  front 
in  the  spring  of  1915  did 
the  destruction  of  aeroplanes 
become  a  common  occurrence. 
With  the  introduction  of  scouts 
for  escort  and  protective  duties 
came  formation  flying  and  con- 
certed attack.  The  fighting 
craft  have  since  then  continued 
to  increase  in  speed  and  num- 
bers. As  the  struggle  became 
more  and  more  intense,  so  did 
the  scene  of  it  move  higher 
and  higher,  prodded  by  an  ever- 
growing capacity  for  climb  and 
the  ever-growing  menace  of  the 
anti-aircraft  guns.  The  aver- 
age air  battle  of  to-day  begins 
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at  any  altitude  between  12,000 
and  20,000  feet. 

The  conflict  for  mechanical 
superiority  has  had  its  ebb  and 
flow,  and  consequently  of  pro- 
portional casualties;  but  the 
British  have  never  once  been 
turned  from  their  programme 
of  observation.  There  have 
been  critical  times,  as  for  ex- 
ample when  the  Fokker  scourge 
of  late  1915  and  early  1916 
laid  low  so  many  of  the  ob- 
servation craft.  But  the  Fok- 
kers  were  satisfactorily  dealt 
with  by  the  de  Haviland  and 
the  F.E8.  pusher  scouts  aud 
the  F.E.  "battleplane,"  as  the 
newspapers  of  the  period  de- 
lighted to  call  it.  Next  the 
pendulum  swung  towards  the 
British,  who  kept  the  whip  hand 
during  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  last  year.  Even  when  the 
Boche  again  made  a  bid  for 
ascendancy  with  the  Roland, 
the  Halberstadt,  the  improved 
L.V.G.,  and  the  modern  Alba- 
tross scout,  the  Flying  Corps 
organisation  kept  the  situation 
well  in  hand,  though  the 
supply  of  faster  machines  was 
complicated  by  the  claims  of 
R.N.A.S.  squadrons  in  Eng- 
land. Throughout  the  Somme 
Push  we  were  able  to  maintain 
that  aerial  superiority  without 
which  a  great  offensive  cannot 
succeed.  This  was  partly  the 
result  of  good  organisation  and 
partly  of  the  fighting  capabili- 
ties of  the  men  who  piloted  the 
Sopwith,  the  Nieuport,  the  de 
Havilaud,  the  F.E.,  and  other 
1916  planes  that  were  continu- 
ally at  grips  with  the  enemy. 
The  Boche  airmen,  with  their 
"  travelling  oircuses  "  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  fast  scouts,  once 


more  had  an  innings  in  the 
spring  of  the  current  year,  and 
the  older  types  of  British 
machine  were  hard  put  to  it 
to  carry  through  their  regular 
work.  Then  came  the  great 
day  when  scores  of  our  new 
machines,  husbanded  for  the 
occasion,  engaged  the  enemy 
hell  -  for  -  leather  at  his  own 
place  in  the  air.  An  untir- 
ing offensive  was  continued  by 
our  patrols,  and  the  temporary 
supremacy  passed  into  British 
hands,  where  it  very  definitely 
remains,  and  where,  if  the 
shadows  of  coming  events  and 
the  silhouettes  of  coming  ma- 
chines materialise,  it  is  likely 
to  remain. 

Judged  on  a  basis  of  losses, 
the  unceasing  struggle  between 
aeroplane  and  aeroplane  would 
seem  to  have  been  fairly  equal, 
though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  three  -  quarters  of  the 
fighting  has  had  for  its  milieu 
the  atmosphere  above  enemy 
territory.  Judged  on  a  basis 
of  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
observation,  which  is  the  prim- 
ary object  of  aerial  attack  and 
defence,  the  British  have  won 
consistently.  At  no  time  has 
the  E.F.C.  been  obliged  to 
modify  its  duties  of  recon- 
naissance, artillery  spotting, 
photography,  or  co  -  opera- 
tion with  advancing  infantry, 
which  was  introduced  success- 
fully last  summer.  On  the 
contrary,  each  of  these  func- 
tions, together  with  bombing 
and  "  ground  stunts "  from 
low  altitudes,  has  swollen  to 
an  abnormal  extent. 

An  idea  of  the  vastness  of 
our  aerial  effort  on  the  British 
front  in  France  can  be  gathered 
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from  the  R.F.C.  work  performed 
on  a  typical  "big  push  "  day. 
Throughout  the  night  pre- 
ceding an  advance,  several 
parties,  laden  with  heavy 
bombs,  steer  by  compass  to 
Hun  headquarters  or  other 
objectives,  and  return  no 
longer  laden  with  bombs.  The 
first  streak  of  daylight  is  the 
herald  of  an  exodus  from 
west  to  east  of  many  score 
fighting  craft.  These  cross 
the  lines,  hover  among  the 
Archie  bursts,  and  drive  back 
or  down  all  black  -  crossed 
strangers  within  sight.  Some 
of  them  go  farther  afield  and 
attack  the  Boche  above  his 
own  aerodromes.  Such  enemy 
oraft  as  manage  to  take  the 
air  without  meeting  trouble 
from  the  advanced  offensive 
patrols  are  tackled  by  the 
scouts  near  the  lines.  The 
few  that  travel  still  farther 
eastward  with  the  intention 
of  swooping  on  our  observa- 
tion machines,  or  of  them- 
selves gathering  information, 
receive  a  hearty  welcome  from 
our  defensive  patrols.  The 
British  two  -  seaters  are  thus 
free  to  direct  the  artillery,  link 
the  attacking  infantry  with 
headquarters,  and  spy  out  the 
land.  As  soon  as  the  early 
morning  light  allows,  a  host  of 
planes  will  be  darting  back- 
ward and  forward  over  the 
trench-line  as  they  guide  the  ter- 
rific bombardment  preliminary 
to  an  attack.  Other  machines 
are  searching  for  new  em- 
placements and  signs  of  pre- 
paration behind  the  enemy 
trenches.  Several  formations 
carry  out  tactical  reconnais- 
sances around  an  area  stretch- 


ing from  the  Hues  to  a 
radius  twenty  miles  east  of 
them,  and  further  parties  per- 
form strategic  reconnaissance 
by  covering  the  railways, 
roads,  and  canals  that  link 
the  actual  front  with  bases 
thirty  to  ninety  miles  behind 
it.  When,  at  a  scheduled  time, 
the  infantry  emerge  over  the 
top  behind  a  curtain  of  shells, 
the  contact  patrol  buses  follow 
their  doings,  inform  the  gun- 
ners of  any  necessary  modi- 
fications in  the  barrage,  or 
of  some  troublesome  nest  of 
machine-guns,  note  the  posi- 
tions held  by  the  attackers, 
collect  signals  from  the  bat- 
talion headquarters,  and  by 
means  of  message  bags  dropped 
over  brigade  headquarters  re- 
port progress  to  the  staff.  If, 
later,  a  further  advance  be 
made  the  low  -  flying  contact 
machines  again  play  their  part 
of  mothering  the  infantry. 
Machines  fitted  with  cameras 
photograph  every  inch  of  the 
defences  improvised  by  the 
enemy,  and,  as  insurance  against 
being  caught  unprepared  by  a 
counter-attack,  an  immediate 
warning  of  whatever  move- 
ment is  in  evidence  on  the 
lines  of  communication  will 
be  supplied  by  the  reconnais- 
sance observers.  Under  the 
direction  of  artillery  squad- 
rons the  guns  pound  the  new 
Boche  front  line  and  range 
on  troublesome  batteries.  The 
bombing  craft  are  responsible 
for  onslaughts  on  railways, 
supply  depots,  garrison  towns, 
headquarters,  aerodromes,  and 
chance  targets.  Other  guerilla 
work  is  done  by  oraft  that,  from 
a  height  of  anything  under  a 
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thousand  feet,  machine  -  gun 
whatever  worth-while  objects 
they  spot.  A  column  of  troops 
on  the  march,  transport,  am- 
munition waggons,  a  train,  a 
stray  motor-ear — all  these  are 
greeted  joyfully  by  the  pilots 
who  specialise  in  ground 
stunts.  And  at  every  hour  of 
daylight  the  scouts  and  fight- 
ing two-seaters  protect  the 
remainder  of  the  R.F.C.  by 
engaging  all  Huns  who  take 
to  the  air.  Doubtless,  when  sun- 
set has  brought  the  roving  birds 
back  to  their  nests,  there  will 
be  a  few  "  missing  "  ;  but  this  is 
part  of  the  day's  work,  and  is  a 
small  enough  sacrifice  for  the 
general  achievement — the  staff 
supplied  with  quick  and  accu- 
rate information,  a  hundred  or 
two  Boche  batteries  silenced, 
important  works  destroyed, 
enemy  communications  im- 
peded, a  dozen  or  so  black- 
crossed  aeroplanes  brought 
down,  valuable  photographs 
and  reports  obtained,  and  the 
ground-Hun  of  every  species 
harried. 

The  German  Flying  Corps 
cannot  claim  to  perform  any- 
thing like  the  same  amount 
of  aerial  observation  as  its 
British  counterpart.  It  is 
mainly  occupied  in  fighting 
air  battles  and  hampering  the 
foreign  machines  that  spy  on 
their  army.  To  say  that  the 
German  machines  are  barred 
altogether  from  reconnaissance 
and  artillery  direction  would 
be  exaggeration,  but  not  wild 
exaggeration.  Seldom  can  an 
enemy  plane  call  and  oc:  veot 
artillery  fire  for  longer  than 
half  an  hour.  From  time  to 
time  a  fast  machine  makes  a 


reconnaissance  tour  at  a  great 
height,  and  from  time  to  time 
others  dart  across  the  lines  for 
photography,  or  to  search  for 
gun  positions.  An  appreciable 
proportion  of  these  do  not  re- 
turn. Four-fifths  of  the  Hun 
bomb-raids  behind  our  front 
take  place  at  night-time,  when 
comparative  freedom  from  at- 
tack is  balanced  by  the  im- 
possibility of  accurate  aim. 
Apart  from  these  spasmodic 
activities,  the  German  pilots 
concern  themselves  entirely 
with  attempts  to  prevent  allied 
observation.  They  have  never 
yet  succeeded,  even  during 
the  periods  of  their  near- 
est approach  to  the  so-called 
"  mastery  of  the  air,"  and 
probably  they  never  will  suc- 
ceed. The  advantages  attend- 
ant upon  a  maintenance  of 
thorough  observation,  while 
whittling  down  the  enemy's  to 
a  minimum,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

To  determine  how  much 
credit  for  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments I  have  tried  to  outline 
belongs  to  the  skill  and  adap- 
tability of  British  airmen,  and 
how  much  to  goed  organisa- 
tion, would  be  difficult  and 
rather  unnecessary.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  those  who  guided 
the  R.F.C.  from  neglected  be- 
ginnings to  the  status  of  a  great 
air  service  had  a  tremendous 
task.  Only  the  technical  mind 
can  realise  all  that  it  has 
involved  in  the  production  of 
trained  personnel,  aeroplanes, 
engines,  aircraft  depots,  aero- 
dromes, wireless  equipment, 
photographic  workshops  and 
accessories,  bombs,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  neoes- 
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saries.  Many  thousand  pilots 
have  been  trained  in  all  the 
branches  of  war-flying.  The 
number  of  squadrons  now  in 
France  would  surprise  the  lay- 
man if  one  were  allowed  to 
make  it  public ;  while  other 
squadrons  have  done  excellent 
work  in  Macedonia,  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  East  Africa,  and 
elsewhere.  Mention  must  also 
be  made  of  the  Home  Defence 
groups,  but  for  which  whole- 
sale air  raids  on  the  country 
would  be  common  occurrences. 
How  to  make  best  use  of  the 
vast  personnel  in  France  is  the 
business  of  the  staff  who  link 
the  fighting  members  of  the 
corps  with  the  Intelligence 
Department  and  the  rest  of 
the  Army  in  the  field.  To 
them  has  fallen  the  introduc- 
tion and  development  of  the 
various  functions  of  war  air- 
craft besides  the  planning  of 
bomb  raids  and  concerted 
aerial  offensives.  On  the  equip- 
ment side  there  is  an  enor- 
mous wastage  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  consequently  a  con- 
stant cross-Channel  interchange 
of  machines.  The  amount  of 
necessary  replacement  is  made 
specially  heavy  by  the  short 
life  of  effective  craft.  A  type 
of  machine  is  good  for  a 
few  months  of  active  service, 
just  holds  its  own  for  a  few 
more,  and  then  becomes  ob- 
solete except  as  a  training 
bus.  To  surpass  or  even 
keep  pace  with  the  Boche 
Flying  Corps  on  the  mechan- 
ical side,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  supply  department  to 
do  a  brisk  trade  in  new  ideas 
and  designs,  experiment,  im- 
provement, and  scrapping. 


Although  free-lance  attacks 
by  airmen  on  whatever  takes 
their  fancy  down  below  are 
now  common  enough,  they 
were  unknown  little  over  a 
year  ago.  Their  early  history 
is  bound  up  with  the  intro- 
duction of  contact  patrols, 
or  co-operation  with  advanc- 
ing infantry.  Previous  to  the 
Somme  Push  of  1916,  com- 
munication during  an  attack 
between  infantry  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  guns  and  vari- 
ous headquarters  on  the  other 
was  a  difficult  problem.  A 
battalion  would  go  over  the 
top  and  disappear  into  the 
enemy  lines.  It  might  have 
urgent  need  of  reinforcements 
or  of  a  concentrated  fire  on 
some  dangerous  spot.  Yet  to 
make  known  its  wants  quickly 
was  by  no  means  easy,  for  the 
telephone  wires  were  usually 
cut,  carrier-pigeons  often  went 
astray,  and  runners  were  liable 
to  be  shot.  When  the  British 
introduced  the  "creeping  bar- 
rage" of  artillery  pounding, 
which  moved  a  little  ahead 
of  the  infantry  and  curtained 
them  from  machine  -  gun  and 
rifle  fire,  the  need  for  rapid  com- 
munication was  greater  than 
ever.  Exultant  attackers  would 
rush  forward  in  advance  of  the 
programmed  speed  and  be  mown 
by  their  own  barrage. 

Credit  for  the  trial  use  of 
the  aeroplane  to  link  artillery 
with  infantry  belongs  to  the 
British,  though  the  French 
at  Verdun  first  brought  the 
method  to  practical  success. 
We  then  developed  the  idea 
on  the  Somme  with  not- 
able results.  Stable  machines, 
equipped  with  wireless  trans- 
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mitters  and  Klaxon  horns, 
flew  a  low  height  over  de- 
tailed sectors,  observed  all 
developments,  signalled  back 
guidance  for  the  barrage,  and 
by  means  of  message  bags 
supplied  headquarters  with 
valuable  information.  Besides 
its  main  purpose  of  mothering 
the  infantry,  the  new  system 
of  contact  patrols  was  found 
to  be  useful  in  dealing  with 
Boche  movements  directly  be- 
hind the  front  line.  If  the 
bud  of  a  counter  -  attack  ap- 
peared, aeroplanes  would  call 
upon  the  guns  to  nip  it  before 
it  had  time  to  blossom. 

Last  September  we  of  the 
fighting  and  reconnaissance 
squadrons  began  to  hear  in- 
teresting yarns  from  the  corps 
squadrons  that  specialised  in 
contact  patrols.  An  observer 
saved  two  battalions  from 
extinction  by  calling  up  re- 
inforcements in  the  nick  of 
time.  When  two  tanks 
slithered  around  the  ruins  of 
Courcelette  two  hours  before 
the  razed  village  was  stormed, 
the  men  in  the  trenches  would 
have  known  nothing  of  this 
unexpected  advance-guard  but 
for  a  contact  machine.  The 
pilot  and  observer  of  another 
bus  saw  two  tanks  converging 
eastward  at  either  end  of  a 
troublesome  Boche  trench.  A 
German  officer,  peering  round 
a  corner,  drew  back  quickly 
when  he  found  one  of  the 
new  steel  beasts  advancing. 
He  hurried  to  an  observation 
post  round  a  bend  in  the  lines. 
Arrived  there,  he  got  the  shock 
of  his  life  when  he  found  a 
second  metal  monster  waddling 
towards  him.  Alarmed  and  un- 


nerved, he  probaby  ordered  a 
retirement,  for  the  trench  was 
evacuated  immediately.  The 
observer  in  the  watching  aero- 
plane then  delivered  a  much 
condensed  synopsis  of  the 
comedy  to  battalion  head- 
quarters, and  the  trench  was 
peacefully  occupied. 

Inevitably  the  nearness  of 
the  enemy  to  machines  hover- 
ing over  a  given  area  bred  in 
the  airmen  concerned  a  desire 
to  swoop  down  and  panic  the 
Boche.  Movement  in  a  hostile 
trench  was  irresistible,  and 
many  a  pilot  shut  off  his 
engine,  glided  across  the  lines, 
and  let  his  observer  spray  with 
bullets  the  home  of  the  Hun. 
The  introduction  of  such  tactics 
was  not  planned  beforehand 
and  carried  out  to  order.  It 
was  the  outcome  of  a  new 
set  of  circumstances  and  al- 
most unconscious  enterprise. 
More  than  any  other  aspect 
of  war  flying,  it  is,  I  believe, 
this  imminence  of  the  unusual 
that  makes  the  average  war 
pilot  swear  greatly  by  his 
job,  while  other  soldiers  temper 
their  good  work  with  grousing. 
His  actions  are  influenced  by 
the  knowledge  that  somewhere, 
behind  a  ridge  of  clouds,  in  the 
nothingness  of  space,  on  the 
patchwork  ground,  the  True 
Romance  has  hidden  a  new 
experience,  which  can  only  be 
found  by  the  venturer  with 
alert  vision,  a  quick  brain,  and 
a  fine  instinct  for  opportunity. 

The  free  -  lance  ground 
stunt,  then,  had  its  origin  in 
the  initiative  of  a  few  pilots 
who  recognised  a  chance,  took 
it,  and  thus  opened  yet  another 
branch  in  the  huge  depart- 
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mental  store  of  aerial  tactics. 
The  exploits  of  these  pioneers 
were  sealed  with  the  stamp  of 
official  approval,  and  airmen 
on  contact  patrol  have  since 
been  allowed  to  relieve  bore- 
dom by  joyous  pounces  on 
Brother  Boche.  The  star  turn 
last  year  was  performed  by  a 
British  machine  that  captured 
a  trench.  The  pilot  guided  it 
above  the  said  trench  for  some 
hundred  yards,  while  the  ob- 
server emptied  drum  after 
drum  of  ammunition  at  the 
crouching  Germans.  A  head- 
long scramble  was  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  an  irregular 
line  of  white  billowings.  The 
enemy  were  waving  handker- 
chiefs and  strips  of  material  in 
token  of  surrender !  Where- 
upon our  infantry  were  sig- 
nalled to  take  possession, 
which  they  did.  Don't  shrug 
your  shoulders,  friend  the 
reader,  and  say:  "Quite  a 
good  story,  but  decidedly  tall." 
The  facts  were  related  in  the 
KF.C.  section  of  '  Comic  Cuts,' 
otherwise  G.H.Q.  summary  of 
work. 

Fighting  squadrons  soon 
caught  the  craze  for  ground 
stunts  and  carried  it  well  be- 
yond the  lines.  One  machine 
chased  a  train  for  miles  from 
a  few  hundred  feet  above, 
derailed  it,  and  spat  bullets 
at  the  lame  coaches  until 
driven  off  by  enemy  craft. 
Another  made  what  was  evi- 
dently an  inspection  of  troops 
by  some  Boche  Olympian  look 
like  the  riotous  disorder  of  a 
Futurist  painting.  A  pilot 
with  some  bombs  to  spare 
spiralled  down  over  a  train, 
dropped  the  first  bomb  on  the 


engine,  and  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  on  the  soldiers 
who  scurried  from  the  car- 
riages. When  a  detachment 
of  cavalry  really  did  break 
through  for  once  in  a  while,  it 
was  startled  to  find  an  aerial 
vanguard.  A  frolicsome  bi- 
plane darted  ahead,  pointed 
out  positions  worthy  of  attack, 
and  created  a  diversion  with 
Lewis  gun  fire. 

At  the  end  of  a  three-hour 
offensive  patrol  my  pilot  would 
often  descend  our  bus  to  less 
than  a  thousand  feet,  cross  No 
Man's  Land  again,  and  zigzag 
over  the  enemy  trenches, 
where  we  disposed  of  surplus 
ammunition  to  good  pur- 
pose. On  oloudy  days,  with 
the  pretext  of  testing  a 
new  machine  or  a  gun,  he 
would  fly  just  above  the  clouds, 
until  we  were  east  of  the  lines, 
then  turn  round  and  dive 
suddenly  through  the  cloud- 
screen  in  the  direction  of  the 
Boche  positions,  firing  his  front 
gun  as  we  dropped.  The  turn 
of  my  rear  gun  came  after- 
wards when  the  pilot  flattened 
out  and  steered  northward 
along  the  wrong  border  of  No 
Man's  Land.  Once,  when 
flying  very  low,  we  looked  into 
a  wide  trench  and  saw  a  group 
of  tiny  figures  make  confused 
attempts  to  take  cover, 
tumbling  over  each  other  the 
while  in  ludicrous  confusion. 
I  remember  a  notable  first 
trip  across  the  lines  made  by 
a  pilot  who  had  just  arrived 
from  England.  He  had  been 
sent  up  to  have  a  look  at  the 
battle  line  with  an  old-hand 
observer,  and  instructions  not 
to  cross  the  trenches.  How- 
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ever,  he  went  too  far  east,  and 
found  himself  ringed  by  Archie 
bursts.  These  did  not  have 
their  customary  effect  on  a 
novice  of  inspiring  mortal 
funk,  for  the  new  pilot  became 
furiously  angry,  and  flew 
Berserk.  He  dived  towards 
Bapaume,  dropped  unscathed 
through  the  barrier  of  anti-air- 
craft shelling  for  which  this 
stronghold  was  at  the  time 
notorious,  fired  a  hundred 
rounds  into  the  town  square 
from  a  height  of  800  feet,  and 
raced  back  over  the  Bapaume- 
Pozieres  road  pursued  by 
flaming  "  onion  "  rockets.  The 
observer  recovered  from  his 
surprise  in  time  to  loose  off 
a  drum  of  ammunition  at 
Bapaume,  and  three  more 
along  the  straight  road  to  the 
front  line,  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  the  village  of  Le  Sars. 
It  was  above  this  village  that 
I  once  was  guilty  of  communi- 
cating with  the  enemy.  During 
a  three  hours'  offensive  patrol 
around  the  triangle — Bapaume- 
Mossy-Face  Wood-Epehy — we 
had  not  seen  a  single  Hun 
machine.  Low  clouds  had 
held  Archie  in  check,  and  there 
was  therefore  small  necessity 
to  swerve  from  a  straight 
course.  Becoming  bored,  I 
looked  at  the  pleasant-seeming 
country  side  below,  and  reflected 
how  ill  its  appearance  harmon- 
ised with  its  merits  as  a  dwell- 
ing-place, judged  on  the  best 
possible  evidence  —  the  half- 
hysterical  diaries  —  found  on 
enemy  prisoners,  the  bitter  out- 
pourings anent  the  misery 
of  intense  bombardment  and 
slaughter,  the  ominous  title 
"The  Grave"  given  to  the 


region  by  Germans  who  had 
fought  there.  An  echo  of  light- 
hearted  incursions  into  German 
literature  when  I  was  a  student 
at  a  Boche  college  suggested 
that  the  opening  lines  of 
Schiller's  "  Sehnsucht  "  were 
peculiarly  apposite  to  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  Huns  who  dwelt 
by  the  Somme.  Wishing  to 
share  my  discovery,  I  wrote  the 
verse  in  large  block  capitals, 
ready  to  be  dropped  at  a  con- 
venient spot.  I  took  the  liberty 
of  transposing  three  pronouns 
from  the  first  person  to  the 
second,  so  as  to  apostrophise 
our  Boche  brethren.  The  patrol 
finished,  my  pilot  spiralled 
down  to  within  a  300  -  yard 
range  of  the  ground  and  flew 
along  the  road  past  Martin- 
puich,  while  I  pumped  lead  at 
anything  that  might  be  a 
communication  trench.  We 
sprinkled  Le  Sars  with  bullets, 
and  there  I  threw  overboard 
the  quotation  from  a  great 
German  poet,  folded  inside  an 
empty  Very's  cartridge  to 
which  I  had  attached  canvas 
streamers.  If  it  was  picked 
up,  I  trust  the  following  lines 
were  not  regarded  merely  as 
wordy  frightf ulness : 

"Ach  !  aus  dieses  Thales  Griinden 
Die  der  kalte  Nebel  driickt, 
Konnt'  ihr  doch  den  Ausgang  fmden, 
Ach  !  wie  f iihlt'  ihr  euch  begliickt ! " 

Of  all  the  tabloid  tales  pub- 
lished last  year  in  the  R.F.C. 
'  Comic  Cuts '  weekly  sum- 
maries, the  most  comic  was  that 
of  a  mist,  a  British  bus,  and  a 
Boche  general.  The  mist  was 
houblesome;  the  bus,  home- 
ward bound  after  a  reconnais- 
sance, was  flying  low  to  keep  a 
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elear  vision  of  the  earth ;  the 
general  was  seated  in  his  dig- 
nified oar,  after  the  manner  of 
generals.  The  British  pilot 
dived  on  the  oar,  the  British 
observer  fired  on  the  car,  the 
Boohe  chauffeur  stopped  the 
car,  the  Boche  general  jumped 
from  the  oar.  Chauffeur  and 
general  rushed  through  a  field 
into  a  wood ;  pilot  and  observer 
went  home  and  laughed. 

Thus  far  the  facts  are  taken 
from  the  official  report.  An 
appropriate  supplement  was 
the  rumour,  which  deserved  to 
be  true  but  possibly  wasn't, 
that  the  observer  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  vanished  gen- 
eral and  plagiarised  George 
Robey  with  a  shout  into  the 
unhearing  air  :  "  Cheeriho  old 
thing,  here's  a  go,  my  hat, 
priceless ! " 

So  much  for  past  accomplish- 
ment. The  future  of  war  flying, 
like  all  futures,  is  problem- 
atical ;  but  having  regard  to 
our  present  unquestionable 
superiority  in  the  air,  and  to 
the  blend  of  sane  imagination 
and  practical  ability  now 
noticeable  as  an  asset  of  the 
flying  services  directorate,  one 
can  hazard  the  statement  that 
in  the  extended  aerial  war 
which  is  coming  the  RF.C. 
and  RN.A.S.  will  nearly 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  of 
critics.  The  tendency  is  toward 
a  rapid  development  of  aircraft 
even  more  startling  than  that 
of  the  past.  Some  of  the 
modern  scout  machines  have 
a  level  speed  of  130-140  miles 
an  hour,  and  can  climb  1000 


feet  a  minute  until  an  abnormal 
height  is  reached.  It  is  certain 
that  within  a  year  later  ma- 
chines will  travel  160, 180,  and 
200  miles  an  hour  level.  Quan- 
tity as  well  as  quality  is  on  the 
up-grade,  so  that  the  power  to 
strike  hard  and  far  will  in- 
crease enormously,  helped  by 
heavier  armament,  highly  de- 
structive bombs,  and  more  ac- 
curate bombsights.  And,  above 
all,  we  shall  see  a  great  exten- 
sion of  ground  attacks  by  air 
cavalry.  The  production  of  a 
machine  specially  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  carrying  gucs 
that  fire  downward  through 
the  fuselage,  is  worth  the  care- 
ful attention  of  aeroplane  de- 
signers. It  is  probable  that 
with  the  reappearance  of  ex- 
tended military  movement  on 
the  western  front,  as  must 
happen  sooner  or  later,  con- 
tinuous guerilla  tactics  by 
hundreds  of  low-flying  aero- 
planes may  well  turn  an  orderly 
retirement  into  a  disorderly 
rout.  When  and  if  a  push  of 
pushes  really  breaks  the  Ger- 
man line,  I  fully  expect  that 
we  of  the  air  service  will 
lead  the  armies  of  pursuit  and 
make  ourselves  a  pluperfect 
nuisance  to  the  armies  of 
retreat.  Temporary  second 
lieutenants  may  yet  be  given 
the  chance  to  drive  a  Boehe 
general  or  two  into  the  woods, 
or  even  —  who  can  limit  the 
freaks  of  Providence? — plug 
down  shots  at  the  Limelight 
Kaiser  himself,  as  he  tours  be- 
hind the  front  in  his  favourite 
role  of  Bombasto  Furioso. 
CONTACT. 
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THE     SPY     IN     BLACK. 


BY  J.   STORER    CLOUSTON. 


PART   I. 


THE  NARRATIVE  OP  LIEUTENANT  VON  BELKE  (OP  THE 
GERMAN  NAVY). 


I.  THE  LANDING. 


IP  any  one  had  been  watch- 
ing the  bay  that  August  night 
(which,  fortunately  for  us, 
there  was  not),  they  would 
have  seen  up  till  an  hour  after 
midnight  as  lonely  and  peace- 
ful a  scene  as  if  it  had  been 
some  inlet  in  Greenland.  The 
war  might  have  been  waging 
on  another  planet.  The  seg- 
ment of  a  waning  moon  was 
just  rising,  but  the  sky  was 
covered  with  clouds,  except 
right  overhead  where  a  bevy 
of  stars  twinkled,  and  it  was  a 
dim  though  not  a  dark  night. 
The  sea  was  as  flat  and  calm  as 
you  can  ever  get  on  an  At- 
lantic coast — a  glassy  surface, 
but  always  a  gentle  regular 
bursting  of  foam  upon  the 
beach.  In  a  semicircle  the 
shore  rose  black,  towering  at 
either  horn  (and  especially  on 
the  south)  into  high  dark 
cliffs. 

I  suppose  a  bird  or  two  may 
have  been  crying  then  as  they 
were  a  little  later,  but  there 
was  not  a  light  nor  a  sign  of 
anything  human  being  within 
a  hundred  miles.  If  one  of  the 
Vikings  who  used  to  live  in 
those  islands  had  revisited  that 
particular  glimpse  of  the  moon, 
he  could  never  have 


that  his  old  haunts  had  altered 
a  tittle.  But  if  he  had  waited 
a  while  he  would  have  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  wondered.  Right 
between  the  headlands  he 
would  have  seen  it  dimly  : — 
a  great  thing  that  was  not  a 
fish  rising  out  of  the  calm 
water,  and  then  very  stealthily 
creeping  in  and  in  towards  the 
southern  shore. 

When  we  were  fairly  on  the 
surface  I  came  on  deck  and 
gazed  over  the  dark  waters  to 
the  darker  shore,  with — I  don't 
mind  confessing  it  now  —  a 
rather  curious  sensation.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  was  a  little 
nervous,  but  I  think  I  showed 
no  sign  of  it  to  Wiedermann. 

"  You  have  thought  of 
everything  you  can  possibly 
need  ? "  he  asked  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Everything,  sir,  I  think,"  I 
answered  confidently. 

"  No  need  to  give  you  tips  !  " 
he  said  with  a  laugh. 

I  felt  flattered — but  still  my 
heart  was  beating  just  a  little 
faster  than  usual ! 

In  we  crept  closer  and  closer, 
with  the  gentlest  pulsation  of 
our  engines  that  could  not 
have  been  heard  above  the 
lapping  of  the  waves  on  the 
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pebbles.  An  invisible  gull  or 
two  wheeled  and  cried  above 
us,  but  otherwise  there  was  an 
almost  too  perfeot  stillness.  I 
could  not  help  an  uncomfor- 
table suspicion  that  someone 
was  watching.  Someone  would 
soon  be  giving  the  alarm,  some- 
one would  presently  be  playing 
the  devil  with  my  schemes.  It 
was  sheer  nonsense,  but  then  I 
had  never  played  the  spy 
before — at  least,  not  in  war- 
time. 

Along  the  middle  of  the  bay 
ran  a  beach  of  sand  and 
pebbles,  with  dunes  and  grass 
links  above,  but  at  the  south- 
ern end  the  water  was  deep 
close  inshore,  and  there  were 
several  convenient  ledges  of 
rock  between  the  end  of  this 
beach  and  the  beginning  of  the 
cliffs.  The  submarine  came  in 
as  close  as  she  dared,  and  then, 
without  an  instant's  delay,  the 
boat  was  launched.  Wieder- 
mann,  myself,  two  sailors,  and 
the  motor -bicycle  just  man- 
aged to  squeeze  in,  and  we 
cautiously  pulled  for  the 
ledges. 

The  tide  was  just  right 
(we  had  thought  of  every- 
thing, I  must  say  that),  and 
after  a  minute  or  two's  groping 
along  the  rocks,  we  found  a 
capital  landing.  Wiedermann 
and  I  jumped  ashore  as  easily 
as  if  it  had  been  a  quay,  and 
my  bicycle  should  have  been 
landed  without  a  hitch.  How 
it  happened  I  knew  not,  but 
just  as  the  sailors  were  lifting 
it  out,  the  boat  swayed  a  little 
and  one  of  the  clumsy  fellows 
let  his  end  of  it  slip.  A  splash  of 
spray  broke  over  it ;  a  mere 
nothing,  it  seemed  at  the  time, 


and  then  I  had  hold  of  it  and 
we  lifted  it  on  to  the  ledge. 

Wiedermann  spoke  sharply 
to  the  man,  but  I  assured  him 
no  harm  had  been  done,  and 
between  us  we  wheeled  the 
thing  over  the  flat  rocks,  and 
pulled  it  up  to  the  top  of  the 
grass  bank  beyond. 

"  I  can  manage  all  right  by 
myself  now,"  I  said.  "Good- 
bye, sir ! " 

He  gave  my  hand  a  hard 
clasp. 

"This  is  Thursday  night," 
he  said.  "  We  shall  be  back 
on  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tues- 
day nights,  remember." 

"The  British  Navy  and 
the  weather  permitting  !  "  I 
laughed. 

"  Do  not  fear ! "  said  he. 
"  I  shall  be  here,  and  we  shall 
get  you  aboard  somehow.  Come 
any  one  of  those  nights  that 
suits  him." 

"That  suits  him?"  I 
laughed.  "Say  rather  that 
suits  Providence ! " 

"  Well,"  he  repeated,  "  I'll  be 
here  anyhow.  Good  luck  ! " 

We  saluted,  and  I  started  on 
my  way,  wheeling  my  bicycle 
over  the  grass.  I  confess,  how- 
ever, that  I  had  not  gone  many 
yards  before  I  stopped  and 
looked  back.  Wiedermann  had 
disappeared  from  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  in  a  moment  I  heard 
the  faint  sounds  of  the  boat 
rowing  back.  Very  dimly 
against  the  grey  sea  I  could 
just  pick  out  the  conning  tower 
and  low  side  of  the  submarine. 
The  gulls  were  still  crying,  but 
in  a  more  sombre  key,  I  fancied. 

So  here  was  I,  Conrad  von 
Belke,  lieutenant  in  the  German 
Navy,  treading  British  turf 
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underfoot,  out  off  from  any 
hope  of  escape  for  three  full 
days  at  least !  And  it  was  not 
ordinary  British  turf  either. 
I  was  on  the  holy  of  holies, 
actually  landed  on  those  sao- 
red,  jealously-guarded  islands 
(which,  I  presume,  I  must  not 
even  name  here),  where  the 
Grand  Fleet  had  its  lair.  As 
to  the  mere  act  of  landing, 
well,  you  have  just  seen  that 
there  was  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  stepping  ashore  from 
a  submarine  at  certain  places, 
if  the  conditions  were  favour- 
able and  the  moment  cun- 
ningly chosen  ;  but  I  proposed 
to  penetrate  to  the  innermost 
sanctuary,  and  spend  at  least 
three  days  there — a  very  differ- 
ent proposition ! 

I  had  been  chosen  for  this 
service  for  three  reasons  :  be- 
cause I  was  supposed  to  be  a 
cool  hand  in  what  the  English 
call  a  "  tight  place  " ;  because 
I  could  talk  English  not  merely 
fluently,  but  with  the  real  ac- 
cent and  intonation  —  like  a 
native,  in  fact ;  and  I  believe 
because  they  thought  me  not 
quite  a  fool.  As  you  shall 
hear,  there  was  to  be  one 
much  wiser  than  I  to  guide 
me.  He  was  indeed  the  brain 
of  this  desperate  enterprise, 
and  I  but  his  messenger  and 
assistant.  Still,  one  wants  a 
messenger  with  certain  quali- 
ties, and  as  it  is  the  chief 
object  of  this  narrative  to 
clear  my  honour  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  sent  me,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  they  de- 
liberately chose  me  for  this 
job  —  I  did  not  seleet  myself 
— and  that  I  did  my  best. 

It  was  my  own  idea  to  take 


a  motor-bicycle,  but  it  was  an 
idea  cordially  approved  by 
those  above  me.  There  were 
several  obvious  advantages. 
A  motor  -  cyclist  is  not  an 
uncommon  object  on  the  roads 
even  of  those  out-of-the-way 
islands,  so  that  my  mere  ap- 
pearance would  attract  no 
suspicion ;  and  besides,  they 
would  scarcely  expect  a  visitor 
of  my  sort  to  come  ashore 
equipped  with  such  an  article. 
Also,  I  would  cover  the  ground 
quickly,  and,  if  it  came  to  the 
worst,  might  have  a  chance  of 
evading  pursuit.  But  there 
was  one  reason  which  par- 
ticularly appealed  to  me :  I 
could  wear  my  naval  uniform 
underneath  a  suit  of  cyclist's 
overalls,  and  so  if  I  were 
caught  might  make  a  strong 
plea  to  escape  the  fate  of  a 
spy ;  in  fact,  I  told  myself  I 
was  not  a  spy, — simply  a 
venturesome  scout.  Whether 
the  British  would  take  the 
same  view  of  me  was  another 
question!  Still,  the  motor- 
cycle did  give  me  a  ohanee. 

My  first  task  was  to  cover 
the  better  part  of  twenty 
miles  before  daybreak  and 
join  forces  with  "him"  in  the 
very  innermost  shrine  of  this 
sanctuary  —  or  rather,  on  the 
shore  of  it.  This  seemed  a 
simple  enough  job ;  I  had 
plenty  of  time,  the  roads,  I 
knew,  were  good,  nobody 
would  be  stirring  (or  any- 
how, ought  to  be)  at  that 
hour,  and  the  arrangements 
for  my  safe  reception  were,  as 
you  shall  hear,  remarkably  in- 
genious. If  I  once  struck  the 
hard  main  road,  I  really  saw 
nothing  that  could  stop  me. 
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The  first  thing  was  to  strike 
this  road.  Of  course  I  knew 
the  map  by  heart,  and  had 
a  copy  in  my  pocket  as  a 
precaution  that  was  almost 
superfluous,  but  working  by 
map  -  memory  in  the  dark  is 
not  so  easy  when  one  is  going 
across  country. 

The  grassy  bank  fell  gently 
before  me  as  the  land  sloped 
down  from  the  cliffs  to  the 
beach,  and  I  knew  that  within 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  I 
should  find  a  rough  road  which 
followed  the  shore  for  a  short 
way,  and  then  when  it  reached 
the  links  above  the  beach, 
turned  at  right  angles  across 
them  to  join  the  highroad. 
Accordingly  I  bumped  my 
motor-cycle  patiently  over  the 
rough  grass,  keeping  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  bank  so  as  to 
guide  myself,  and  every  now 
and  then  making  a  detour  of 
a  few  yards  inland  to  see 
whether  the  road  had  begun. 
The  minutes  passed,  the  ground 
kept  falling  till  I  was  but  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the 
glimmering  sea,  the  road  ought 
to  have  begun  to  keep  me 
company  long  ago,  but  never 
a  sign  of  it  could  I  find. 
Twice  in  my  detours  I  stumbled 
into  what  seemed  sand-holes, 
and  turned  back  out  of  them 
sharply.  And  then  at  last  I 
realised  that  I  had  ceased  to 
descend  for  the  last  hundred 
yards  or  more,  and  in  fact 
must  be  on  the  broad  stretch 
of  undulating  sea  links  that 
fringed  the  head  of  the  bay. 
But  where  was  my  road  ? 

I  stopped,  bade  myself  keep 
quite  cool  and  composed,  and 
peered  round  me  into  the  night. 


The  moon  was  farther  up  and 
it  had  become  a  little  lighter, 
but  the  clouds  still  obscured 
most  of  the  sky  and  it  was 
not  light  enough  to  see  much. 
Overhead  were  the  stars ;  on 
one  hand  the  pale  sea  merged 
into  the  dark  horizon;  all 
around  me  were  low  black 
hummocks  that  seemed  to  fade 
into  an  infinity  of  shadows. 
The  gulls  still  cried  mournfully, 
and  a  strong  pungent  odour  of 
seaweed  filled  the  night  air.  I 
remember  that  pause  very 
vividly. 

I  should  have  been  reckless 
enough  to  light  a  cigarette  had 
I  not  feared  that  our  sub- 
marine might  still  be  on  the 
surface,  and  Wiedermann  might 
see  the  flash  and  dub  me  an  idiot. 
I  certainly  needed  a  smoke 
very  badly  and  took  some 
credit  to  myself  for  refraining 
(though  perhaps  I  ought  really 
have  given  it  to  Wiedermann). 
And  then  I  decided  to  turn 
back,  slanting,  however,  a  little 
away  from  the  sea  so  as  to  try 
and  cut  across  the  road.  A 
minute  or  two  later  I  tumbled 
into  a  small  chasm  and  came 
down  with  the  bicycle  on  top 
of  me.  I  had  found  my  road  ! 

The  fact  was  that  the  thing, 
though  marked  on  the  large- 
scale  map  as  a  road  of  the 
third,  fourth,  or  tenth  quality 
(I  forget  which),  was  actually 
nothing  more  or  less  than  three 
parallel  crevasses  in  the  turf 
filled  with  loose  sand.  It  was 
into  these  crevasses  that  I  had 
twice  stumbled  already. 

Now  with  my  back  to  the 
sea  and  keeping  a  yard  or  two 
away  from  this  wretched  track, 
but  with  its  white  sand  to 
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guide  me,  I  pushed  my  motor- 
cyole  laboriously  over  the  rough 
turf  for  what  seemed  the  better 
part  of  half  an  hour.  In  reality 
I  suppose  it  was  under  ten 
minutes,  but  with  the  night 
passing  and  that  long  ride  be- 
fore me,  I  never  want  a  more 
patienoe-testing  job.  And  then 
suddenly  the  white  sand  ceased. 
I  stepped  across  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  found  my- 
self on  a  hard  highroad.  It 
was  a  branch  of  the  main  road 
that  led  towards  the  shore,  and 
for  the  moment  I  had  quite 
forgotten  its  existence.  I  could 
have  shouted  for  joy. 

"Now,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"I'm  off!" 

And  off  I  went,  phut-phut- 
phutting  through  the  cool 
night  air,  with  a  heart  extra- 
ordinarily lightened.  That 
little  bit  of  trouble  at  the  start 
had  made  the  rest  of  the  whole 
wild  enterprise  seem  quite 
simple  now  that  it  was  safely 
over. 

I  reached  the  end  of  this 
branch,  swung  round  to  the 


right  into  the  highroad  proper 
and  buzzed  along  like  a  tor- 
nado. The  sea  by  this  time 
had  vanished,  but  I  saw  the 
glimmer  of  a  loch  on  my  left, 
and  close  at  hand  low  walls  and 
dim  vistas  of  cultivated  fields. 
A  dark  low  building  whizzed 
by,  and  then  a  gaunt  eerie- 
looking  standing  stone,  and 
then  came  a  dip  and  beyond  it 
a  little  rise  in  the  ground.  As 
I  took  this  rise  there  suddenly 
came  upon  me  a  terrible  sink- 
ing of  the  heart.  Phut-phut ! 
went  my  cycle,  loudly  and  em- 
phatically, and  then  came  a 
horrible  pause.  Phut !  once 
more ;  then  two  or  three  feeble 
explosions,  and  then  silence. 
My  way  stopped  ;  I  threw  over 
my  leg  and  landed  on  the  road, 

"What  the  devil!"  I  mut- 
tered. 

I  had  cleaned  the  thing,  oiled 
it,  seen  that  everything  was  in 
order ;  what  in  heaven's  name 
could  be  the  matter  ?  And 
then  with  a  dreadful  sensation 
I  remembered  that  wave  of  salt 
water. 


II.    NIGHT   IN   THE   RUINED    HOUSE. 


You  may  smile  to  think  of 
a  sailor  being  dismayed  by  a 
splash  of  salt  water;  but  not 
if  you  are  a  motor  -  cyclist ! 
Several  very  diabolical  con- 
sequences may  ensue. 

In  the  middle  of  that  empty 
road,  in  that  alien  land,  under 
the  hostile  stars,  I  took  my 
electric  torch  and  endeavoured 
to  discovered  what  was  the 
matter.  From  the  moment  I 
remembered  the  probable  salt, 
wet  cause  of  my  mishap  I  had 
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a  pretty  hopeless  feeling.  At 
the  end  of  ten  minutes  I  felt 
not  merely  quite  hopeless,  but 
utterly  helpless.  Helpless  as 
a  child  before  a  charging  ele- 
phant, hopeless  as  a  man  at 
the  bottom  of  an  Alpine 
crevasse.  Ignition,  carburet- 
tor, what  had  been  damaged? 
In  good  daylight  it  might 
take  me  an  hour  or  two  first 
to  discover  and  then  to  mend. 
By  the  radiance  of  my  torch 
I  would  probably  spend  a 
M 
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night    or    two,    and    be    none 
the  wiser. 

And  meantime  the  precious 
dark  hours  were  slipping 
away,  and  scattered  all  over 
the  miles  of  country  lay  foe- 
men  sleeping  —  nothing  but 
foes.  I  was  in  a  sea-girt  isle 
with  but  one  solitary  friend, 
and  he  was  nearly  twenty 
miles  away,  and  I  had  the 
strictest  orders  not  to  ap- 
proach him  save  under  the 
cover  of  darkness.  Enough 
cause  for  a  few  pretty  black 
moments,  I  think  you  will 
allow. 

And  then  I  took  myself  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
gave  myself  a  hearty  shake. 
Had  I  been  picked  for  this 
errand  because  I  was  a  cow- 
ard or  a  resourceless  fool? 
No !  Well,  then,  I  must  keep 
my  head  and  use  my  wits, 
and  if  I  could  not  achieve 
the  best  thing,  I  must  try  to 
do  the  second  best.  I  ran 
over  all  the  factors  in  the 
problem. 

Firstly,  to  wait  in  the 
middle  of  that  road  trying 
to  accomplish  a  job  which  I 
knew  perfectly  well  it  was  a 
thousand  chances  to  one 
against  my  managing,  was 
sheer  perverse  folly. 

Secondly,  to  leave  my  cycle 
in  a  ditch  and  try  to  cover 
the  distance  on  my  own  two 
legs  before  daybreak  was  a 
physical  impossibility.  My 
cycle  being  one  of  the  modern 
kind  with  no  pedals,  I  could 
not  even  essay  the  dreadful 
task  of  grinding  it  along  with 
my  feet.  Therefore  I  could 
not  reach  my  haven  to-night 
by  any  conceivable  means. 


On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
still  be  expected  to  -  morrow 
night,  for  our  plans  were  laid 
to  allow  something  for  mis- 
chances ;  so  if  I  could  conceal 
myself  and  my  cycle  through 
the  coming  day,  all  might 
yet  be  well.  Therefore  I 
must  devise  some  plan  for 
concealing  myself. 

Logic  had  brought  me  beau- 
tifully so  far,  but  now  came 
the  rub — Where  was  I  to  hide  ? 
These  islands,  you  may  or  may 
not  know,  are  to  all  practical 
purposes  treeless  and  hedge- 
less.  They  have  many  moors 
and  waste  places,  but  of  an 
abominable  kind  for  a  fugitive 
— especially  a  fugitive  with  a 
motor  -  cycle.  The  slopes  are 
long  and  usually  gentle  and 
quite  exposed  ;  ravines  and  dells 
are  few  and  far  between  and 
farther  still  to  reach.  Caves 
and  clefts  among  the  rocks 
might  be  found  no  doubt,  but 
I  should  probably  break  my 
neck  looking  for  them  in  the 
dark.  Conceive  of  a  man  with 
a  motor-bicycle  looking  for  a 
cave  by  starlight ! 

And  then  a  heaven-sent  in- 
spiration visited  me.  On  board 
we  had  of  course  maps  with 
every  house  marked,  however 
small,  and  who  lived  in  it,  and 
so  on.  We  do  things  thor- 
oughly, even  though  at  the 
moment  there  may  not  be  any 
apparent  reason  for  some  of 
the  details.  I  blessed  our  sys- 
tem now,  for  suddenly  in  my 
mind's  eye  I  saw  a  certain 
group  of  farm  buildings  marked 
"ruinous  and  uninhabited." 
And  now  where  the  devil 
was  it? 

My  own  pocket  map  of  course 
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had  no  suoh  minute  details  and 
I  had  to  work  my  memory 
hard.  And  then  in  a  flash  I 
saw  the  map  as  distinctly  as 
if  it  had  really  been  under  my 
eye  instead  of  safely  under  the 
Atlantic. 

"I  have  a  ohanoe  still!"  I 
said  to  myself. 

By  the  light  of  my  torch  I 
had  a  careful  look  at  my  small 
map,  and  then  I  set  forth  push- 
ing my  lifeless  cycle.  To  get  to 
my  refuge  I  had  to  turn  back 
and  retrace  my  steps  (or  per- 
haps I  should  rather  say  my 
revolutions)  part  way  to  the 
shore  till  I  came  to  a  road 
branching  southwards,  roughly 
parallel  to  the  coast.  It  as- 
cended continuously  and  pretty 
steeply,  and  I  can  assure  you 
it  was  stiff  work  pushing  a 
motor-cycle  up  that  intermin- 
able hill,  especially  when  one 
was  clad  for  warmth  and  not 
for  exercise.  Dimly  in  the 
waxing  moonlight  I  could  see 
low  farm  buildings  here  and 
there,  but  luckily  not  a  light 
shone  nor  a  dog  barked  from 
one  of  them.  Glancing  over 
my  shoulder  I  saw  the  sea,  now 
quite  distinct  and  with  a  faint 
sheen  upon  its  surface,  widening 
and  widening  as  I  rose.  But 
I  merely  glanced  at  it  enviously 
and  concentrated  my  attention 
on  the  task  of  finding  my 
"ruinous  and  uninhabited" 
farm. 

I  twice  nearly  turned  off  the 
road  too  soon,  but  I  did  find 
it  at  last — a  low  tumble-down 
group  of  little  buildings  some 
two  hundred  yards  or  so  off 
the  road  on  the  right,  or  sea- 
ward side.  Here  the  cultivated 
fields  stopped,  and  beyond  them 


the  road  ascended  through 
barren  moorland.  My  refuge 
was,  in  fact,  the  very  last  of 
the  farms  as  one  went  up  the 
hill.  It  lay  pretty  isolated  from 
the  others,  and  there  was  a 
track  leading  to  it  that  enabled 
me  to  push  my  cycle  along 
fairly  comfortably. 

"I  might  have  come  to  a 
much  worse  place ! "  I  said  to 
myself  hopefully. 

Though  there  was  not  a  sign 
of  life  about  the  place,  and  not 
a  sound  of  any  kind,  I  still 
proceeded  warily,  as  I  explored 
the  derelict  farm.  I  dared  not 
even  use  my  torch  till  I  had 
stooped  through  an  open  door, 
and  was  safely  within  one  of 
the  buildings.  When  I  flashed 
it  round  me  I  saw  then  that  I 
stood  in  a  small  and  absolutely 
empty  room,  which  might  at 
one  time  have  been  anything 
from  a  parlour  to  a  byre,  but 
now  seemed  consecrated  to  the 
cultivation  of  nettles.  It  had 
part  of  a  roof  overhead,  and 
seemed  as  likely  to  suit  my 
purpose  as  any  other  of  the 
dilapidated  group,  so  I  brought 
my  cycle  in,  flattened  a  square 
yard  or  two  of  nettles,  and  sat 
down  on  the  floor  with  my 
back  against  the  wall.  And 
then  I  lit  a  cigarette  and 
meditated. 

"My  young  friend,"  I  said 
to  myself,  "you  are  in  an  awk- 
ward position,  but,  remember, 
you  have  been  in  awkward 
positions  before  when  there 
were  no  suoh  compensating 
advantages !  Let  us  consider 
these  advantages  and  grow 
cheerful.  You  are  privileged 
to  render  your  country  such  a 
service  as  few  single  Germans 
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have  been  able  to  render  her — 
if  this  plan  succeeds !  If  it 
fails,  your  sacrifice  will  not 
be  unknown  or  unappreciated. 
Whatever  happens,  you  will 
have  climbed  a  rung  or  two 
up  the  ladder  of  duty,  and 
perhaps  of  fame." 

This  eloquence  pleased  my 
young  friend  so  much  that  he 
lit  another  cigarette. 

"  Consider  again,"  I  resumed, 
"  what  an  opportunity  you 
have  been  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented with  for  exhibiting 
your  resourcefulness  and  your 
coolness  and  your  nerve !  If  it 
had  not  been  for  that  wave  of 
salt  water  your  task  would 
have  been  almost  too  simple. 
Your  own  share  of  the  enter- 
prise would  merely  have  con- 
sisted in  a  couple  of  easy  rides 
on  a  motor-cycle,  and  perhaps 
the  giving  of  a  few  sugges- 
tions, or  the  making  of  a  few 
objections,  which  would  prob- 
ably have  been  brushed  aside 
as  worthless.  Now  you  have 
really  something  to  test  you  !  " 

This  oration  produced  a  less 
exhilarating  effect.  In  fact,  it 
set  me  to  wondering  very 
gravely  how  I  could  best 
justify  this  implied  tribute  to 
my  powers  of  surmounting 
difficulties.  Till  the  day  broke 
all  I  had  to  do  was  to  sit  still, 
but  after  that — what  ?  I  pon- 
dered for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  hour  or  two's  sleep 
would  probably  freshen  my 
wits.  I  knew  I  could  count 
on  waking  when  the  sun  rose, 
and  so  I  closed  my  eyes,  and 
presently  was  fast  asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  it  was  broad 
daylight.  Looking  first  through 


the  pane-less  window  and  then 
through  the  gap  in  the  roof,  I 
saw  that  it  was  a  grey,  still 
morning  that  held  promise  of  a 
fine  day,  though  whether  that 
was  to  my  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage I  did  not  feel  quite 
sure.  Nobody  seemed  to  be 
stirring  yet  about  the  houses  or 
fields,  so  I  had  still  time  for 
deliberation  before  fate  forced 
my  hand. 

First  of  all,  I  had  a  look 
round  my  immediate  surround- 
ings. I  was  well  sheltered,  as 
all  the  walls  were  standing, 
and  there  was  most  of  a  roof 
over  my  head  (the  last  being  a 
point  of  some  importance  in 
case  any  aircraft  chanced  to 
make  a  flight  in  this  direction). 
It  is  true  that  the  door  was 
gone,  but  even  here  I  seemed 
fortunate,  for  another  small 
building,  also  dilapidated-look- 
ing but  in  somewhat  better 
condition,  stood  right  opposite 
the  open  doorway  and  hid  it 
completely.  This  little  build- 
ing still  had  a  dishevelled  door 
which  stood  closed,  and  for  a 
moment  I  half  thought  of 
changing  my  shelter  and 
taking  possession  of  it ;  and 
then  I  decided  that  where  fate 
had  directed  my  steps,  there 
should  I  abide. 

The  next  thing  obviously  was 
to  overhaul  my  motor  -  cycle, 
and  this  I  set  about  at  once, 
though  all  the  time  my 
thoughts  kept  working.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  I 
had  located  the  trouble  in  the 
carburettor  and  put  it  right 
again,  and  I  had  also  begun  to 
realise  a  few  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  situation. 

I  now  ate  a  few  sandwiches, 
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had  a  pull  at  my  flask,  lit  a 
cigarette,  and  put  the  case  to 
myself  squarely. 

"  With  a  motor  -  cycle,  the 
whole  island  at  my  disposal, 
and  daylight  in  which  to  search 
it  through,  I  can  surely  find  a 
hiding-place  a  little  farther 
removed  from  inquisitive  neigh- 
bours," I  said  to  myself.  "  So 
the  sooner  I  am  off  the  better." 

But  then  I  answered  back — 

"  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
take  me  some  hours  to  find  a 
better  spot  than  this,  and  a 
man  tearing  about  the  country 
on  a  motor-cycle  is  decidedly 
more  conspicuous  in  the  early 
morning  than  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  or  the  afternoon  when 
cyclists  are  natural  objects. 

"  But  again,  if  I  do  think  of 
leaving  this  place  I  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  seen  in  the  act 
of  emerging  from  a  ruinous 
house  pushing  my  cycle — not, 
at  least,  if  I  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered a  normal  feature  of  the 


landscape.  I  have  a  chance 
of  escaping  now  unobserved ; 
shall  I  have  such  a  chance  later 
in  the  day  ?  " 

Finally  1  decided  to  com- 
promise. I  should  stay  where 
I  was  till  the  hour  when  all 
the  farmers  had  their  midday 
meal.  Then  I  might  well  hope 
to  slip  out  unobserved,  and 
thereafter  scour  the  country 
looking  for  the  ideal  hiding- 
place  without  attracting  any 
particular  attention.  But 
whatever  merits  this  scheme 
may  have  had  were  destined 
never  to  be  tested. 

From  my  seat  amid  the 
nettles  I  could  see  right 
through  the  open  door,  and 
mv  eves  all  this  while  were 

«/  V 

resting  on  the  glimpse  of  grey 
building  outside.  All  at  once 
I  held  my  breath,  and  the 
hand  that  was  lifting  a 
cigarette  to  my  lips  grew 
rigid.  A  thin  wisp  of  smoke 
was  rising  from  the  chimney. 


III.    BEHIND   THE   WALL. 


"Kuinous"  these  farm  build- 
ings certainly  were;  but  "un- 
inhabited "  —  obviously  not 
quite !  I  rose  stealthily  and 
crossed  to  the  door,  and  just 
as  I  reached  it  the  door  of 
the  other  house  began  to 
©pen.  I  stepped  back  and 
peered  round  the  corner  for 
quite  a  minute  before  any- 
thing more  happened.  My 
neighbour,  whoever  he  was, 
seemed  unconscionably  slow  in 
his  movements. 

And  then  a  very  old,  bent, 
and  withered  woman  appeared, 
with  a  grey  shawl  about  her 


head.  As  she  looked  slowly 
round  her,  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other,  I  cau- 
tiously drew  back;  but  even 
as  I  did  so  I  knew  it  was  too 
late.  A  wisp  of  smeke  had 
given  us  both  away.  This 
time  it  was  a  trail  from  my 
cigarette  which  I  could  see 
quite  plainly  drifting  through 
the  open  door. 

I  heard  her  steps  coming 
towards  me,  and  then  her 
shadow  filled  the  doorway. 
There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  taking  the  bull  by  the 
horns. 
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said 


"  Good    morning  ! "     I 
genially. 

She  did  not  start.  She  did 
not  speak.  She  just  stared 
at  me  out  of  as  unpleasant- 
looking  a  pair  of  old  eyes  as 
I  have  ever  looked  into.  I 
suspected  at  once  why  the 
old  crone  lived  here  by  her- 
self ;  she  did  not  look  as  if 
she  would  be  popular  among 
her  neighbours. 

"  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a 
fine  day,"  I  continued  breezily. 

She  simply  continued  to 
stare ;  and  if  ever  I  saw  sus- 
picion in  human  eyes,  I  saw 
it  in  hers. 

"What  do  you  think  your- 
self ?  "  I  inquired  with  a  smile. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  more 
weatherwise  than  I." 

Then  at  last  she  spoke,  and 
I  thought  I  had  never  heard 
a  more  sinister  remark. 

"Maybe  it  will  be  a  fine  day 
for  some,"  she  replied. 

"I  hope  I  may  be  one  of 
them  !  "  I  said  as  cheerfully  as 
possible. 

She  said  not  one  word  in 
reply,  and  her  silence  com- 
pleted the  ominous  innuendo. 

It  struck  me  that  a  word 
of  explanation  would  be  ad- 
visable. 

"My  bicycle  broke  down," 
I  said,  "and  I  took  the  liberty 
of  bringing  it  in  here  to  re- 
pair it." 

Her  baleful  gaze  turned  upon 
my  hapless  motor-cycle. 

"  What  for  did  you  have  to 
mend  it  in  here?"  she  in- 
quired; very  pertinently,  I 
could  not  but  admit. 

"  It  was  the  most  convenient 
place  I  could  find,"  I  replied 
carelessly. 


"  To  keep  it  from  the  rain 
maybe  ?  "  she  suggested. 

"Well,"  I  admitted,  "a  roof 
has  some  advantages." 

"  Then,"  said  she,  "  you've 
been  here  a  long  while,  for 
there's  been  no  rain  since  I 
wakened  up." 

"But  I  didn't  say  I  came 
here  for  shelter,"  I  said 
hastily. 

She  stared  at  me  again  for 
a  few  moments. 

"  You're  saying  first  one 
thing  and  then  the  other," 
she  pronounced. 

I  felt  inclined  to  tell  her 
that  she  had  missed  her 
vocation.  What  a  terrible 
specimen  of  the  brow-beating, 
cross  -  examining  lawyer  she 
would  have  made  !  However, 
I  decided  that  my  safest  line 
was  cheerful  politeness. 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,  my 
good  dame  !  "  I  said  lightly. 

Her  evil  eyes  transfixed  me. 

"You'll  be  a  foreigner,"  she 
said. 

"  A  foreigner  !  "  I  exclaimed  ; 
"  why  on  earth  should  you 
think  that?" 

"  You're  using  queer  words," 
she  replied. 

"What  words?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"  Dame  is  the  German  for 
an  old  woman,"  said  she. 

This  astonishing  philological 
discovery  might  have  amused 
me  at  another  time,  but  at 
this  moment  it  only  showed 
me  too  clearly  how  her  thoughts 
were  running. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "if  it's 
German,  I  can  only  say  it  is 
the  first  word  of  that  beastly 
language  I've  ever  spoken ! " 

Again  I  was  answered  by  a 
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very  ominous  silence.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  very  forcibly 
that  the  sooner  I  removed 
myself  from  this  neighbour- 
hood the  better. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "my  bicycle 
is  mended  now,  so  I  had  better 
be  off." 

"You  had  that,"  she  agreed. 

"Good-bye!"  I  cried  as  I 
led  my  cycle  out,  but  she 
never  spoke  a  syllable  in 
reply. 

"  Fate  has  not  lost  much 
time  in  forcing  my  hand  !  "  I 
said  to  myself  as  I  pushed  my 
motor-cycle  along  the  track 
towards  the  highroad.  I 
thought  it  wiser  not  to  look 
round,  but  just  before  I 
reached  the  road  I  glanced 
over  my  left  shoulder,  and 
there  was  the  old  woman 
crossing  the  fields  at  a  much 
brisker  pace  than  I  should 
have  given  her  credit  for, 
and  heading  straight  for  the 
nearest  farm.  My  hand  was 
being  forced  with  a  vengeance. 

Instinctively  I  should  liked 
to  have  turned  uphill  and  got 
clear  of  this  district  immedi- 
ately, but  I  was  not  sure  how 
mj  cycle  would  behave  itself, 
and  dared  not  risk  a  stiff 
ascent  to  begin  with.  So  I 
set  off  at  top  speed  down 
the  road  I  had  come  the 
night  before,  passing  the  old 
crone  at  a  little  distance  off, 
and  noticing  more  than  one 
labourer  in  the  fields  or 
woman  at  a  house  door,  star- 
ing with  interest  at  this  early 
morning  rider.  When  the 
news  had  spread  of  where  he 
had  come  from,  and  with  what 
language  he  interlarded  his 
speech,  they  might  do  some- 


thing more  than  stare.  There 
was  a  telegraph-office  not  at 
all  far  away. 

As  I  sped  down  that  hill  and 
swung  round  away  from  the 
sea  at  the  foot,  I  did  a  heap  of 
quick  thinking.  As  things  had 
turned  out  I  dared  not  make 
for  any  place  of  concealment 
far  off  the  highroads.  Now 
that  there  was  a  probability  of 
the  hue  and  cry  being  raised, 
or  at  least  of  a  look-out  being 
kept  for  me,  the  chances  of 
successfully  slipping  up  the 
valley  of  some  burn  without 
any  one's  notice  were  enor- 
mously decreased.  I  had  but 
to  glance  round  at  the  open- 
ness of  the  countryside  to 
realise  that.  No;  on  the  high- 
roads I  could  at  least  run  away, 
but  up  in  the  moors  I  should  be 
a  mere  trapped  rat. 

Then  I  had  the  bright 
thought  of  touring  in  zigzag 
fashion  round  and  round  the 
island,  stopping  every  here  and 
there  to  address  an  inhabitant 
and  leave  a  false  clue,  so  as  to 
confuse  my  possible  pursuers. 
But  what  about  my  petrol  ?  I 
might  need  every  drop  if  I 
actually  did  come  to  be  chased. 
So  I  gave  up  that  scheme. 

Finally,  I  decided  upon  a 
plan  which  really  seems  to  me 
now  to  be  as  promising  as  any 
I  could  think  of.  About  the 
least  likely  place  to  look  for  me 
would  be  a  few  miles  farther 
along  the  same  road  that  ran 
past  my  last  night's  refuge,  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  that 
in  which  people  had  seen  me 
start.  I  resolved  to  make  a 
detour  and  then  work  back  to 
that  road. 

I  had  arrived  at  this  decision 
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by  the  time  I  reached  the  scene 
of  last  night's  mishap.  For- 
tunately my  cycle  was  running 
like  a  deer  now,  and  I  swept  up 
the  little  slope  in  a  few  seconds 
and  sped  round  the  loch,  open- 
ing up  fresh  vistas  of  round- 
topped  heather  hills  and  wide 
green  or  brown  valleys  every 
minute.  At  a  lonely  bit  of  the 
road  I  jumped  off,  studied  my 
map  afresh,  and  then  dashed 
on  again. 

Presently  a  side  road  opened, 
leading  back  towards  the  coast, 
and  round  the  corner  I  sped ; 
but  even  as  I  did  so  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  my  performance 
struck  me  vividly — that  is  to 
say>  if  a  really  serious  and  or- 
ganised hunt  for  me  were  to  be 
set  afoot.  For  the  roadside 
was  dotted  with  houses,  often 
at  considerable  intervals  it  is 
true,  but  then  all  of  them  had 
such  confoundedly  wide  views 
over  that  open  country.  There 
was  a  house  or  two  at  the  very 
corner  where  I  turned,  and  I 
distinctly  saw  a  face  appearing 
at  a  window  to  watch  me 
thunder  past.  The  noise  these 
motor -cycles  make  is  simply 
infernal ! 

It  was  then  that  1  fell  into 
the  true  spirit  for  such  an  ad- 
venture. Since  the  chances 
were  everywhere  against  me  if 
my  enemies  took  certain  steps, 
well  then,  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  hope  they  did  not  take 
them  and  dismiss  that  matter 
from  my  mind.  I  was  taking 
the  best  precautions  I  could 
think  of,  and  the  cooler  I  kept 
and  better  spirits  I  was  in,  the 
more  likely  would  luck  be  to 
follow  me.  For  luck  is  a  dis- 
cerning lady  and  likes  those 


who  trust  her.  Accordingly, 
the  sun  being  now  out  and  the 
morning  beautifully  fine,  I  de- 
cided to  enjoy  the  scenery  and 
make  the  most  of  a  day  ashore. 
My  first  step  was  to  ease  up 
and  ride  just  as  slowly  as  I 
could,  and  then  I  saw  at  once 
that  I  was  doing  the  wisest 
thing  in  every  way.  I  made 
less  noise  and  less  dust,  and 
was  altogether  much  less  of  a 
phenomenon.  And  this  en- 
couraged me  greatly  to  keep  to 
my  new  resolution. 

"  If  I  leave  it  all  to  luck,  she 
will  advise  me  well ! "  I  said  to 
myself. 

I  headed  coastwards  through 
a  wide  marshy  valley  with  but 
few  houses  about,  and  in  a 
short  time  saw  the  sea  widening 
before  me  and  presently  struck 
the  road  I  was  seeking.  At 
the  junction  I  obeyed  an  im- 
pulse, and,  jumping  off  my  cycle, 
paused  to  survey  the  scenery. 
A  fertile  vale  fell  from  where 
I  stood,  down  to  a  small  bay 
between  headlands.  It  was 
filled  with  little  farms,  and  all 
at  once  there  came  over  me 
an  extraordinary  impression  of 
peacefulness  and  rest.  Could 
it  actually  be  that  this  was  a 
country  at  war ;  that  naval 
war,  indeed,  was  very  very  close 
at  hand,  and  beneath  those 
shining  waters  a  submarine 
might  even  now  be  stealing  or 
a  loose  mine  drifting  ?  The 
wide,  sunshiny,  placid  atmos- 
phere of  the  scene,  with  its  vast 
expanse  of  clear  blue  sky,  larks 
singing  high  up  and  sea-birds 
crying  about  the  shore,  soothed 
my  spirits  like  a  magician's 
wand.  I  mounted  and  rode  on 
again  in  an  amazingly  pleasant 
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frame  of  mind  for  a  spy  within 
a  hair's-breadth  of  capture,  and 
very  probably  of  ignominious 
death. 

Up  a  long  hill  my  engine 
gently  throbbed,  with  moorland 
on  either  side  that  seemed  to 
be  so  desolated  by  the  gales 
and  sea  spray  that  even  heather 
oould  scarcely  flourish.  I  meant 
to  stop  and  rest  by  the  wayside, 
but  after  a  look  at  the  map  I 
thought  on  the  whole  I  had 
better  put  another  mile  or  two 
between  me  and  the  lady  with 
the  baleful  eyes.  At  the  top 
I  had  a  very  wide  prospect  of 
inland  country  to  the  left,  a 
treeless  northern-looking  scene, 
all  green  and  brown  with  many 
lakes  reflecting  the  sunshine. 
A  more  hopeless  land  to  hide 
in  I  never  beheld,  and  I  was 
confirmed  in  my  reckless  reso- 
lution. Chance  alone  must  pro- 
tect me. 

Down  a  still  steeper  hill  I 
rode,  only  now  amid  numberless 
small  farms  and  with  another 
bay  shining  ahead.  The  road 
ran  nearly  straight  into  the 
water  and  then  bent  suddenly 
and  followed  the  rim  of  the 
bay,  with  nothing  but  empty 
sea-links  on  the  landward  side. 
The  farms  were  left  behind,  a 
mansion-house  by  the  shore  was 
still  a  little  distance  ahead,  and 
there  was  not  a  living  soul  in 
sight  as  I  came  to  a  small 
stone-walled  enclosure  squeezed 
in  between  the  road  and  the 
beach  below.  I  jumped  off,  led 
my  cycle  round  this  and  laid  it 
on  the  ground,  and  then  seated 
myself  with  my  back  against 
the  low  wall  ef  loose  stones  and 
my  feet  almost  projecting  over 
the  edge  of  the  steep  slope  of 


pebbles  that  fell  down  to  the 
sand. 

I  was  only  just  out  of  sight, 
but  unless  any  one  should  walk 
along  the  beach,  out  of  sight 
I  certainly  was,  and  it  struck 
me  forcibly  that  ever  since  I 
had  given  myself  up  to  luck, 
every  impulse  had  been  an  in- 
spiration. If  I  were  conducting 
the  search  for  myself,  would  I 
ever  dream  of  looking  for  the 
mysterious  runaway  behind  a 
wall  three  feet  high  within 
twenty  paces  of  a  public  road 
and  absolutely  exposed  to  a 
wide  sweep  of  beach?  "No," 
I  told  myself,  "I  certainly 
should  not ! " 

There  I  sat  for  hour  after 
hour  basking  in  the  sunshine, 
and  yet  despite  my  heavy  cloth- 
ing kept  at  a  bearable  temper- 
ature by  gentle  airs  of  cool 
breeze  off  the  sea.  The  tide, 
which  was  pretty  high  when  I 
arrived,  crept  slowly  down  the 
sands,  but  save  for  the  cruising 
and  running  of  gulls  and  little 
piping  shore-birds,  that  was  all 
the  movement  on  the  beach. 
Not  a  soul  appeared  below  me 
all  that  time.  The  calm  shining 
sea  remained  absolutely  empty 
except  once  for  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so  when  a  destroyer 
was  creeping  past  far  out.  To 
the  seaward  there  was  not  a 
hint  of  danger  or  the  least 
cause  for  apprehension. 

On  the  road  behind  me  I  did 
hear  sounds  several  times,  which 
I  confess  disturbed  my  equan- 
imity much  more  than  I  meant 
to  let  them.  Once  a  motor-ear 
buzzed  past,  and  not  to  hold 
my  breath  as  the  sound  swelled 
so  rapidly  and  formidably  was 
more  than  I  could  achieve. 
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The  jogging  of  a  horse  and 
trap  twice  set  me  wondering, 
despite  myself,  whether  there 
were  a  couple  of  men  with  car- 
bines aboard.  But  the  slow 
prolonged  rattling  and  creak- 
ing of  carts  was  perhaps  the 
sound  that  worried  me  most. 
They  took  such  an  intermin- 
able time  to  pass  !  I  conceived 
a  very  violent  distaste  for 
carts. 

I  do  take  some  credit  to  my- 
self that  not  once  did  I  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  peep  over 
my  wall  and  see  who  it  was 
that  passed  along  the  road.  I 
did  not  even  turn  and  try  to 
peer  through  the  chinks  in  the 
stones,  but  simply  sat  like  a 
limpet  till  the  sounds  had  died 
completely  away.  The  only 
precaution  I  took  was  to  ex- 
tinguish my  cigarette  if  I 
chanced  at  the  moment  to  be 
smoking. 

In  the  course  of  my  long 
bask  in  that  sun  bath  I  ate 
most  of  my  remaining  sand- 
wiches and  a  cake  or  two  of 
chocolate,  but  kept  the  remain- 
der against  emergencies.  At 
last  as  the  sun  wore  round, 
gradually  descending  till  it 
shone  right  into  my  eyes,  and  I 
realised  that  the  afternoon  was 
getting  far  through,  hope  be- 
gan to  rise  higher  and  higher. 
It  actually  seemed  as  if  I  were 
going  to  be  allowed  to  remain 


within  twenty  yards  of  a  high- 
road till  night  fell.  "And 
then  let  them  look  for  me  !  "  I 
thought. 

I  don't  think  my  access  of 
optimism  caused  me  to  make 
any  incautious  movement.  I 
know  I  was  not  smoking,  in 
fact  it  must  simply  have  been 
luck  determined  to  show  me 
that  I  was  not  her  only  favour- 
ite. Anyhow,  when  I  first 
heard  a  footstep  it  was  on  the 
grass  within  five  yards  of  me, 
and  the  next  moment  a  man 
came  round  the  corner  of  the 
wall  and  stopped  dead  short  at 
the  sight  of  me. 

He  was  a  countryman,  a 
small  farmer  or  hired  man,  I 
should  judge — a  broad -faced, 
red -bearded,  wide -shouldered, 
pleasant-looking  fellow,  and  he 
must  have  been  walking  for 
some  distance  on  the  grass 
by  the  roadside,  though  what 
made  him  step  the  few  yards 
out  of  his  way  to  look  round 
the  corner  of  the  wall,  I  have 
never  discovered  to  this  day. 
Possibly  he  meant  to  descend 
to  the  beach  at  that  point. 
Anyhow  there  he  was, 
and  as  we  looked  into  one 
another's  eyes  for  a  moment 
in  silence  I  could  tell  as 
surely  as  if  he  had  said  the 
words  that  he  had  heard  the 
story  of  the  suspicious  motor- 
cyclist. 


IV.    THE   NAILS. 


"A  fine  afternoon,"  I  re- 
marked, without  rising,  and  I 
hope  without  showing  any  sign 
of  emotion  other  than  pleasure 
at  making  an  acquaintance. 


"Aye,"  eaid  he,  briefly  and 
warily. 

This  discouraging  manner 
was  very  ominous,  for  the  man 
was  as  good-natured  and  agree- 
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able-looking  a  fellow  as  I  ever 
met. 

"The  weather  looks  like 
keeping  up,"  I  said. 

He  continued  to  look  at  me 
steadily,  and  made  no  answer 
at  all  this  time.  Then  he 
turned  his  back  to  me  very 
deliberately,  lifted  his  felt  hat, 
and  waved  it  two  or  three 
times  round  his  head,  evidently 
to  some  one  in  the  distance. 
I  saw  instantly  that  mischief 
was  afoot  and  time  precious, 
yet  the  fellow  was  evidently 
determined  and  stout-hearted, 
besides  being  physically  very 
powerful,  and  it  would  never 
do  to  rouse  his  suspicions  to 
the  pitch  of  grappling  with 
me.  Of  course  I  might  use 
my  revolver,  but  I  had  no  wish 
to  add  a  civilian's  death  to  the 
other  charge  I  might  have  to 
face  before  that  sun  had  set. 
Suddenly  luck  served  me  well 
again  by  putting  into  my  head 
a  well-known  English  cant 
phrase.  • 

"Are  you  often  taken  like 
that?"  I  inquired  with  a 
smile. 

He  turned  round  again  and 
stared  blankly.  I  imitated  the 
movement  of  waving  a  hat,  and 
laughed. 

"  Or  is  it  a  family  custom  ?  " 
I  asked. 

He  was  utterly  taken  aback, 
and  looked  rather  foolish.  I 
sat  still  and  continued  to  smile 
at  him.  And  then  he  broke 
into  a  smile  himself. 

"I  was  just  waving  on  a 
friend,"  he  explained,  and  I 
could  detect  a  note  of  apology 
in  his  voice.  For  the  moment 
he  was  completely  hood- 
winked. How  long  it  would 


last  Heaven  knew,  but  I 
clearly  could  not  afford  to 
imitate  Mr  Asquith,  and  "  wait 
and  see." 

"Oh,"  I  said  with  a  laugh, 
"I  see!" 

And  then  I  glanced  at  my 
wristlet  watch,  and  sprang  to 
my  feet  with  an  exclamation. 

"By  Jove,  I'll  be  late!"  I 
said,  and  picking  up  my  cycle 
wheeled  it  briskly  to  the  road, 
remarking  genially  as  I  went, 
"  the  days  are  not  so  long  as 
they  were ! " 

I  never  saw  a  man  more 
obviously  divided  in  mind. 
Was  I  the  suspicious  person 
he  fancied  at  first  ?  Or  was  I 
an  honest  and  peaceable  gentle- 
man? Meanwhile  I  had  cast 
one  brief  but  sufficient  glance 
along  the  road.  Just  at  the 
foot  of  the  steep  hill  down 
which  I  had  come  in  the  morn- 
ing a  man  was  mounting  a 
motor-cycle.  Beside  him  stood 
one  or  two  others  —  country 
folk,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  at 
the  distance,  and  piecing  things 
together,  it  seemed  plain  that 
my  friend  had  lately  been  one 
of  the  party,  and  that  the  man 
they  had  been  gossiping  with 
was  a  motor-cyclist  in  search 
of  me,  who  had  actually  paused 
to  make  inquiries  within  little 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
where  I  sat.  Quite  possibly 
he  had  been  there  for  some 
time,  and  almost  certainly  he 
would  have  ridden  past  with- 
out suspecting  my  presence  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  dia- 
bolical mishap  of  this  chance 
encounter. 

I  had  planted  my  cycle  on 
the  road,  and  was  ready  to 
mount  before  my  friend  had 
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made  up  his  mind  what  to  do. 
Even  then  his  procedure  luckily 
lacked  decision. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir  —  !  "  he 
began,  making  a  step  towards 
me. 

"  Good  evening !  "  I  shouted, 
and  the  next  instant  the  engine 
had  started,  and  I  was  in  my 
saddle. 

Even  then  my  pursuer  had 
got  up  so  much  speed  that  he 
must  surely  have  caught  me 
had  he  not  stopped  to  make 
inquiry  of  my  late  acquaint- 
ance. I  was  rounding  a  corner 
at  the  moment,  and  so  was  able 
to  glance  over  my  shoulder 
and  see  what  was  happening. 
The  cyclist  was  then  in  the  act 
of  remounting,  and  I  noted 
that  he  was  in  very  dark 
clothes.  It  might  or  might 
not  have  been  a  uniform,  but 
I  fancied  it  was.  Anyhow,  I 
felt  peculiarly  little  enthusiasm 
for  making  his  acquaintance. 

On  I  sped,  working  rapidly 
up  to  forty  miles  an  hour,  and 
quite  careless  now  of  any  little 
sensation  I  might  cause.  I 
had  sensations  myself,  and  did 
not  grudge  them  to  other 
people.  The  road  quickly  left 
the  coast  and  turned  directly 
inland,  and  presently  it  began 
to  wind  along  the  edge  of  a 
long  reedy  stretch  of  water, 
with  a  steep  bank  above  it  on 
the  other  side.  The  windings 
gave  me  several  chances  of 
catching  a  glimpse  of  my  pur- 
suer, and  I  saw  that  I  was 
gaining  nothing ;  in  fact,  if 
anything  he  was  overhauling 
me. 

"I'll  try  them!"  I  said  to 
myself. 

"Them"  were   nails.     Wie- 


dermann  had  done  me  no  more 
than  justice  in  assuming  I  had 
come  well  provided  against 
possible  contingencies.  Each 
of  my  side-pockets  had  a  little 
packet  of  large-headed,  sharp- 
pointed  nails.  I  had  several 
times  thrown  them  experi- 
mentally on  the  floor  of  my 
cabin,  and  found  that  a  grati- 
fying number  lay  point  up- 
wards. I  devoutly  prayed 
they  would  behave  as  reason- 
ably now. 

This  stretch  of  road  was 
ideal  for  their  use — narrow, 
and  with  not  a  house  to  give 
succour  or  a  spectator  to 
witness  such  a  very  suspicious 
performance.  I  threw  a  hand- 
ful behind  me,  and  at  the  next 
turn  of  the  road  glanced  round 
to  see  results.  The  man  was 
still  going  strong.  I  threw 
another  handful  and  then  a 
third,  but  after  that  the  road 
ran  straight  for  a  space,  and 
it  was  only  when  it  bent  to 
the  right'  round  the  head  of 
the  loch  that  I  was  able  to 
see  him  again.  He  had  stopped 
far  back,  and  was  examining 
his  tyres. 

The  shadows  by  this  time 
were  growing  long,  but  there 
were  still  some  hours  before 
darkness  would  really  shelter 
me,  and  in  the  meantime  what 
was  I  to  do  with  myself,  and 
where  to  turn  ?  Judging  from 
the  long  time  that  had  elapsed 
between  my  discovery  in  the 
early  morning  and  the  appear- 
ance of  this  cyclist  at  the  very 
place  which  I  had  thought 
would  be  the  last  where  they 
would  seek  me,  the  rest  of 
the  island  had  probably  been 
searched  and  the  hue  and  cry 
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had  died  down  by  this  time. 
So  for  some  time  I  ought  to 
be  fairly  safe  anywhere  :  until, 
in  fact,  my  pursuer  had  reached 
a  telegraph  office,  and  other 
scouts  had  then  been  collected 
and  sent  out.  And  if  my  man 
was  an  average  human  being, 
he  would  certainly  waste  a  lot 
of  precious  time  in  trying  to 
pump  up  his  tyres  or  mend 
them  before  giving  it  up  as 
a  bad  job  and  walking  to  a 
telegraph  office. 

That,  in  fact,  was  what  he 
did,  for  in  this  open  country 
I  was  able  a  few  minutes 
later  to  see  him  in  the  far 
distance  still  stopping  by  that 
loch  shore.  But  though  I  be- 
lieve in  trusting  to  chance,  I 
like  to  give  myself  as  many 
chances  as  possible.  I  knew 
where  all  the  telegraph  offices 
were,  and  one  was  a  little 
nearer  him  than  I  quite  liked. 
So  half  a  mile  farther  on,  at 
a  quiet  spot  on  a  hill,  I  jumped 
off  and  swarmed  up  one  of  the 
telegraph  -  posts  by  the  road- 
side, and  then  I  took  out  of 
my  pocket  another  happy  in- 
spiration. When  I  came  down 
again,  there  was  a  gap  in  the 
wire. 

There  was  now  quite  a  good 
chance  that  I  might  retain  my 
freedom  till  night  fell,  and  if 
I  could  hold  out  so  long  as 
that  —  well,  we  should  see 
what  happened  then !  But 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the 
meantime  ?  A  strong  tempta- 
tion assailed  me,  and  I  yielded 
to  it.  I  should  get  as  near  to 
my  night's  rendezvous  as  pos- 
sible, and  try  to  find  some 
secluded  spot  there.  It  was 
not  perhaps  the  very  wisest 


thing  to  risk  being  seen  there 
by  daylight  and  bring  sus- 
picion on  the  neighbourhood 
where  I  meant  to  spend  two 
or  three  days ;  but  you  will 
presently  see  why  I  was  so 
strongly  tempted.  So  great, 
in  fact,  was  the  temptation 
that  till  I  got  there  I  hardly 
thought  of  the  risk. 

I  rode  for  a  little  longer 
through  the  same  kind  of  un- 
dulating, looh  -  strewn  inland 
country,  and  then  I  came 
again  close  to  the  sea.  But  it 
was  not  the  open  sea  this  time. 
It  was  a  fairly  wide  sound  that 
led  from  the  ocean  into  a  very 
important  place,  and  immedi- 
ately I  began  to  see  things. 
What  things  they  were  pre- 
cisely I  may  not  say,  but  they 
had  to  do  with  warfare,  with 
making  this  sound  about  as 
easy  for  a  hostile  ship  to  get 
through,  whether  above  the 
water  or  below,  as  a  pane  of 
glass  is  for  a  bluebottle.  As  I 
rode  very  leisurely,  with  my 
head  half  turned  round  all  the 
while,  I  felt  that  my  time  was 
not  wasted  if  I  escaped  safely, 
having  seen  simply  what  I  now 
noted.  For  my  eye  could  put 
interpretations  on  features  that 
would  convey  nothing  to  the 
ordinary  traveller. 

Gradually  up  and  up  a  long 
gentle  incline  I  rode,  with  the 
sound  falling  below  me  and  a 
mass  of  high  dark  hills  rising 
beyond  it.  Behind  me  the  sun 
was  now  low,  and  my  shadow 
stretched  long  on  the  empty 
road  ahead.  For  it  was  singu- 
larly empty,  and  the  country- 
side was  utterly  peaceful ;  only 
at  sea  was  there  life  —  with 
death  very  close  beside  it.  And 
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now  and  then  there  rose  at  in- 
tervals a  succession  of  dull, 
heavy  sounds  that  made  the 
earth  quiver.  I  knew  what 
they  meant ! 

Then  caine  a  dip,  and  then  a 
very  steep  long  hill  through 
moorland  country.  And  then 
quite  suddenly  and  abruptly  I 
came  to  the  top.  It  was  a 
mere  knife-edge,  with  the  road 
instantly  beginning  to  descend 
steeply  on  the  other  side,  but  I 
did  not  descend  with  the  road. 
I  jumped  off  and  stared  with 
bated  broath. 

Ahead  of  me  and  far  below, 
a  wide  island-encircled  sheet  of 
water  lay  placid  and  smiling 
in  the  late  afternoon  sunshine. 
Strung  along  one  side  of  it  were 
lines  of  grey  ships,  with  a  little 
smoke  rising  from  most  of  their 
funnels,  but  lying  quite  still 
and  silent — as  still  and  silent 
as  the  farms  and  fields  on  shore. 
Those  distant  patches  of  grey, 
with  the  thin  drifts  of  smoke 
and  the  masts  encrusted  with 
small  grey  blobs  rising  out  of 
their  midst,  those  were  the 
cause  of  all  my  country's 
troubles.  But  for  them  peace 
would  have  long  since  been  dic- 
tated and  a  mightier  German 
Empire  would  be  towering 
above  all  other  States  in  the 
world.  How  I  hated — and  yet 
(being  a  sailor  myself)  how  I 
respected  them ! 

One  solitary  monster  of  this 
Armada  was  slowly  moving 
across  the  land-locked  basin. 
Parallel  to  her  and  far  away 
moved  a  tiny  vessel  with  a 
small  square  thing  following 
her  at  an  even  distance,  and 
the  sun  shining  on  this  showed 
its  colour  red.  Suddenly  out 


of  the  monster  shot  a  series  of 
long  bright  flashes.  Nothing 
else  happened  for  several  sec- 
onds, and  then  almost  sim- 
ultaneously "  Boom  !  boom  ! 
boom ! "  hit  my  ear,  and  a 
group  of  tall  white  fountains 
sprang  up  around  the  distant 
red  target.  The  Grand  Fleet 
of  England  was  preparing  for 
"The  Day"! 

I  knew  the  big  vessel  at  a 
glance ;  I  knew  her,  at  least, 
as  one  of  a  certain  four,  and 
for  some  moments  I  watched 
her  gunnery  practice,  too  fas- 
cinated to  stir.  I  noted  how 
the  fall  of  her  shells  was 
spread — in  fact  I  noted  several 
things ;  and  then  it  occurred 
to  me  abruptly  that  I  stood 
a  remarkably  good  chance  of 
having  a  wall  at  my  back 
and  a  handkerchief  over  my 
eyes  if  I  lingered  in  this  open 
road  much  longer.  And  the 
plea  that  I  was  enjoying  the 
excellent  gun-practice  made  by 
H. M.S.  Blank  would  scarcely 
be  accepted  as  an  extenuating 
circumstance ! 

I  glanced  quickly  round,  and 
then  I  realised  how  wonder- 
fully luck  was  standing  by 
me.  At  the  summit  of  that 
hill  there  were  naturally  no 
houses,  and  as  the  descending 
road  on  either  side  made  a 
sharp  twist  almost  immedi- 
ately, I  stood  quite  invisible 
on  my  outlook  tower.  The 
road,  moreover,  ran  through 
a  kind  of  neck,  with  heather 
rising  on  either  side ;  and  in  a 
moment  I  had  hauled  my  cycle 
up  the  bank  on  the  landward 
side,  and  was  out  of  sight 
over  the  edge,  even  should 
any  traveller  appear. 
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After  a  few  minutes'  labori- 
ous dragging  of  my  cycle  I 
found  myself  in  a  small  de- 
pression in  the  heather,  where, 
by  lying  down,  I  oould  re- 
main quite  out  of  sight  un- 
less some  one  walked  right 
into  me  —  and  it  seemed  im- 
probable that  any  one  should 
take  such  a  promenade  with 
the  good  road  so  close  at 


hand.  By  raising  myself  on 
my  knees  I  could  command 
the  same  engrossing  view 
I  had  seen  from  the  road, 
only  I  now  also  saw  some- 
thing of  the  country  that 
sloped  down  to  the  sea ; 
and  with  a  thrill  of  exulta- 
tion I  realised  that  this 
prospect  actually  included  our 
rendezvous. 


V.   WAITING. 


What  I  saw  when  I  cau- 
tiously peered  over  the  rim 
of  that  little  hollow  was  (be- 
ginning at  the  top)  a  vast 
expanse  of  pale-blue  sky,  with 
fleecy  clouds  down  near  the 
horizon  already  tinged  with 
pink  reflections  from  the  sun- 
set far  off  behind  my  back. 
Then  came  a  shining  glimpse 
of  the  North  Sea ;  then  a  rim 
of  green  islands,  rising  on  the 
right  to  high  heather  hills ; 
then  the  land  -  locked  waters 
and  the  grey  ships  now  get- 
ting blurred  and  less  distinct ; 
then  some  portions  of  the 
green  land  that  sloped  up  to 
where  I  lay ;  and  among  these 
fields,  and  not  far  away  from 
me,  the  steep  roof  and  gable- 
top  of  a  grey,  old  -  fashioned 
house.  It  was  the  parish 
manse,  the  pacific  abode  of 
the  professional  exponent  and 
exemplar  of  peace — the  parish 
minister;  and  yet,  curiously 
enough,  it  was  that  house 
which  my  eyes  devoured. 

The  single  ship  had  now 
ceased  ^firing  and  anchored 
with  her  consorts,  the  fleet 
had  grown  too  indistinct  to 
note  anything  of  its  composi- 


tion, and  there  was  nothing  to 
distract  my  attention  from  the 
house.  I  looked  at  it  hard 
and  long  and  studied  the  lie 
of  the  ground  between  it  and 
me,  and  then  I  lay  down  on 
a  couch  of  soft  heather  and 
began  to  think. 

So  far  as  I  oould  see  I  had 
done  nothing  yet  to  draw  sus- 
picion to  this  particular  spot, 
for  no  one  at  all  seemed  to 
have  seen  me,  but  it  was  mani- 
fest that  there  would  be  a  hard 
and  close  hunt  for  the  mys- 
terious motor  -  cyclist  on  the 
morrow.  I  began  to  half  regret 
that  I  had  cut  that  telegraph 
wire  and  advertised  myself  so 
patently  for  what  I  was.  Now 
it  was  quite  obvious  that  for 
some  days  to  come  motor- 
cycling would  be  an  unhealthy 
pastime  in  these  islands.  Even 
at  night  how  many  ears  would 
be  listening  for  my  "  phut-phut- 
phut,"  and  how  many  eyes 
would  be  scanning  the  dark 
roads  ?  A  few  judiciously 
placed  and  very  simple  barri- 
cades— a  mere  bar  on  two  up- 
rights, with  a  sentry  beside 
each — and  what  chance  would 
I  have  of  getting  back  to  that 
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distant  bay,  especially  as  I  had 
just  been  seen  so  near  it  ? 

"However,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  that  is  looking  too  far  ahead. 
It  was  not  my  fault  I  brought 
this  hornet's  nest  about  my 
ears.  Just  bad  luok  and  a 
clumsy  sailor ! " 

Just  then  I  heard  something 
approaching  on  the  road  below 
me,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
it  became  unmistakably  the 
sound  of  a  horse  and  trap.  At 
one  place  I  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  this  road  between 
the  hummocks  of  heather,  and 
I  raised  myself  again  and 
looked  out.  In  a  moment  the 
horse  and  trap  appeared  and  I 
got  a  sensation  I  shall  not  soon 
forget.  Not  that  there  seemed 
to  the  casual  passer-by  any- 
thing in  the  least  sensational 
about  this  equipage.  He  would 
merely  have  noticed  that  it 
contained,  besides  the  driver,  a 
few  articles  of  luggage  and  a 
gentleman  in  a  flat-looking  felt 
hat  and  an  overcoat — both  of 
them  black.  This  gentleman 
was  sitting  with  his  back  to 
me  (he  was  in  a  small  wag- 
gonette) but  I  could  scarcely 
doubt  who  it  was.  But  only 
arriving  to-night ! 

Curiosity  and  anxiety  so  de- 
voured me  that  I  ran  a  little 
risk.  Getting  out  of  my 
hollow,  I  crawled  forward  on 
my  hands  and  knees  till  I  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  side  road 
leading  to  that  house  ;  and 


there  I  lay  flat  on  my  face  and 
watched. 

Down  the  steep  hill  the  horse 
proceeded  at  a  walk,  and  what 
between  my  impatience  to  make 
sure,  and  my  consciousness  of 
my  own  rashness  in  quitting 
even  for  a  moment  my  shel- 
tered hollow,  I  passed  a  few 
very  uncomfortable  minutes. 
The  light  by  this  time  was 
failing  fast,  but  it  was  quite 
clear  enough  to  see  (or  be 
seen),  and  at  last  I  caught 
one  more  glimpse  of  that 
horse  and  trap  —  turning  off 
the  road  just  where  I  expected. 
And  then  I  was  crawling 
back  with  more  haste  than 
dignity. 

It  was  "  him  "  !  And  he  had 
only  arrived  to-night.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  my  accident, 
in  what  a  nice  dilemma  I  should 
have  been  lauded  !  Never  did 
I  bless  any  one  more  fervently 
than  that  awkward  sailor  who 
had  let  my  cycle  slip,  and  as 
for  the  wave  of  salt  water 
which  wet  it,  it  seemed  to 
have  sprung  from  the  age  of 
miracles. 

The  trouble  of  my  discovery 
and  its  possible  consequences 
still  remained,  but  I  thought 
little  enough  of  that  now,  so 
thankful  did  I  feel  for  what 
had  not  happened.  And  then 
I  stretched  myself  out  again  on 
the  heather,  waiting  with  all 
the  patience  I  oould  muster  for 
the  falling  of  night. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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ON    PATROL. — I. 
WET  SHIPS. 

"...   And  will  remain  on  your  patrol  till  the  8th  December." — Extract  from 
Orders. 

THE  North-East  Wind  came  armed  and  shod   from   the   ioe- 

looked  Baltic  shore, 
The  seas  rose  up  in  the  track  he  made  and  the  rollers  raced 

before ; 
He  sprang  on  the  Wilhelmshaven  ships  that  reeled  across  the 

tide — 
"  Do  you  cross  the  sea  to-night  with   me  ? "    the   cold   North- 

Easter  cried. 

Along  the  lines  of  anchored  craft  the  Admiral's  answer  flashed, 
And  loud  the  proud  North-Easter  laughed  as  the  second  anchors 

splashed. 
"  By  God !  you're  right — you  German  men,  with  a   three-day 

gale  to  blow. 
It  is  better  to  wait  by  your  harbour   gate  than  follow  where 

I  go!" 

Over  the  Bight  to  the  open  sea  the  great  wind  sang  as  he 

sheered, 
"  I  rule — I  rule  the  Northern  waste — I  speak  and  the  seas  are 

cleared. 
You  nations  all  whose  harbours  ring  the  edge  of  my  Northern 

sea — 
At  peace  or  War,  when  you  hear  my  voice,  you  shall  know  no 

Lord  but  me." 
Then  into  the  wind  in  a  cloud  of  foam  and  sheets  of  rattling 

spray, 

Head  to  the  bleak  and  breaking  seas  in  dingy  black  and  gray, 
Taking  it  every  lurch  and  roll  in  tons  of  icy  green 
Out  to  her  two-year-old  patrol  came  an  English  submarine. 

The  voice  of  the  wind  rose  up  and  howled  through  squalls  of 

driving  white, 
"  You'll  know  my  power — you  English  craft — before  you  make 

the  Bight. 
I  rule — I  rule   this   Northern    Sea,  that  I  raise  and  break  to 

foam. 
Whom    do     you    call    your    Overlord    that    dare    me    in   my 

home  ?  " 
VOL.  CCII. — NO.  MCCXXII.  N 
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Over  the  orest  of  a  lifting  sea  in  bursting  shells  of  spray, 

She  showed  the  flash  of  her  rounded  side  as  over  to  port  she 

lay, 

Clar.ging  her  answer  up  the  blast  that  made  her  wireless  sing : 
"  /  serve  the  Lord  of  the  S&vtn  Seas — Ha  I  Splendour  of  God — 

the  King  I " 

Twenty  feet  of   her  bow  came   out,  dripping   and   smooth   it 

sprang, 

Over  the  valley  of  green  below  as  her  stamping  engines  rang; 
Then  down  she  fell  till  the  water  rose  to  meet  her  straining 

rails, 
"I  serve  my  King  who   sends   me  here  to  meet  your  winter 

gales." 
(Rank   upon   rank    the   seas   swept   on   and   broke   to  let   her 

through, 
While  high  above  her  reeling  bridge  their  shattered  remnants 

flew.) 
"If  you  blow  the  stars  from  the  sky  to-night,  your  boast  in  your 

teeth  I'll  fling — 
"  /  am  your  master — Overlord  and — Dog  of  the  English  King  !  " 


TO   FKITZ. 

I  wish  that  I  could  be  a  Hun,  to  dive  about  the  sea, 
I  wouldn't  go  for  merchantmen — a  man-of-war  for  me. 
There  are  lots  of  proper  targets  for  attacking,  little  Fritz, 
But  you  seem  to  like  the  merchantman  and  blowing  him  to 

bits. 

I  suppose  it  must  be  easy  fruit  to  get  an  Iron  Cross, 
By  strafing  sail  and  cargo  ships — but  don't  you  feel  the  loss 
Of  the  wonderful  excitement  when  you  face  a  man-of-war, 
And  tearing  past  you  overhead  the  big  propellers  roar  ? 
When  you  know  that  it's  a  case  of  "  May  the  fish  run  good  and 

true  "— 

For  if  they  don't,  it's  ten  to  one  it's  B.I. P.  for  you. 
Although  perhaps  you  can't  be  blamed,  your  motives  may  be 

pure, 

You're  rather  new  to  submarines — in  fact  an  amateur, — 
But  we'd  like  to  take  your  job  awhile  and  show  you  how  it's 

done, 

And  leave  you  on  the  long  patrol  to  wait  your  brother  Hun. 
You  wouldn't  like  the  job,  my  lad — the  motors  turning  slow ; 
You  wouldn't  like  the  winter-time,  storm  and  wind  and  snow. 
You'd  find  it  weary  waiting,  Fritz,  unless  your  faith  is  strong, 
Up  and  down  on  the  long  patrol — how  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ? 
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We  don't  patrol  for  merchant  ships — there's  none  but  neutrals 

there. 
Up   and   down  on  the  old  patrol  you  can  hear  the  E-boat's 

pray  er : 
"Give  us  a  ten-knot  breeze,  O  Lord,  with  a  clear  and  blazing 

sky, 

And   help   our   eyes  at  the   periscope  as  the  High  Sea  Fleet 
goes  by." 


AFTER   THE    WAR. 

That  far-off  day  when  Peace  is  signed  (and  all  the  papers  say — 

"A  most  important  by-election  starts  at  Kew  to-day — 

We  urge  our  readers  one  and  all  to  loyally  support 

The  Independent  Candidate — Count  Katzenjammerdordt  ") — 

Will  change  a  lot  of  little  things, — perhaps  we'll  get  some  leave 

And  hear  a  yarn  of  extra  pay — which  no  one  will  believe ; 

The  salvage  ships  will  hurry  out,  two  thousand  wrecks  to  find — 

The  monuments  to  Kultur  that  the  Huns  have  left  behind  ; 

We'll  wateh  the  sweepers  put  to  sea  ten  million  mines  to  seek, 

And — Patrol  Flotilla  Exercise  will  start  within  a  week. 

Someone  Big  will  say  to  Someone  :  "  Time  for  work  and  time 

for  play  " — 
(Rub  his  hands  together  briskly),  "  We'll  commence  the  work 

to-day. 
They  have  had  their  fun  and  fighting,  and  they  must  be  getting 

slack — 
Stop  all  leave  and  start  manoeuvres — for  the  good  old  times  are 

back." 

Then  destroyers  and  torpedo-boats  and  submarines  and  oilers 
Will  receive  a  little  notice  headed  "  Maintenance  of  Boilers 
"  to  economise  in  fuel  while  the  ships  are  out  at  sea, 
"  each  pound  of  steam  will  count  as  two,  and  every  knot  as 

three." 

We'll  have  the  old  manoeuvre  Rules  to  show  us  what  to  do. 
"  I  rose  within  two  thousand  yards  and  have  torpedoed  you." 
My  counter-claim  is  obvious — to  port  you  must  retire, 
"  I  sank  you  with  a  maxim-gun  just  as  you  rose  to  fire." 
Ships  will  carry  navigation  lights — "  Precautionary  Measure," 
"An  infringement  of  this   solemn  rule  incurs  My  Lord's  Dis- 
pleasure." 

Yes,  the  after-war  manoeuvres  will  be  fearful  to  behold, 
Not  been  held  since  Nineteen — ("  half  a  minute,  surely  you've 

been  told  ")— 

Hush,  you'll  get  me  into  trouble  ( — "  It  was  eighteen  months  ago, 
And  the  whole  Grand  Fleet  was  in  it — I  was  there,  I  ought  to 

know — 
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'  Red  Fleet  to  start  from  Helgoland  and  Blue  from  Udsire  Light, 
To  meet  in  sixty-twenty  North  and  have  a  morning  fight ; 
No  ship  should  cross  a  line  between  the  Jahde  and  Amrum  Bank, 
But  should  a  German  flag  be  seen — unless  of  junior  rank — 
No  captain  can  do  very  wrong  who  indicates  by  guns — 
We  won't  have  our  manoeuvres  spoilt  by  interfering  Huns  ' — 
Perhaps  the  wording  isn't  right,  perhaps  it  isn't  true, 
But  we've  got  to  have  manoeuvres  when  there's  nothing  else 
to  do)." 

And  when  the  Censor  fades  away  and  leaves  the  presses  clear, 
For  all  the  "Truths  about  the  War,"  by  "One  who  has  no  fear," 
And    all  the   "Contract    Scandals,"    by   "A  Clerk   behind  the 

Door," 

The  book  I  want  to  see  in  print  is  'Humours  of  the  War,' 
Though  I  fear  the  other  Censor  (Morals,  Cinemas,  and  Vice) 
Would  expurgate  the  best  of  them  as  being  hardly  nice. 
Still,  even  with  the  cream  suppressed,  a  volume  could  be  filled 
With  the  epigrams  of  killing  and  the  jokes  of  being  killed, 
With  a  preface  by  the  officer  we  rescued  from  the  wave, 
When  a  cloud  of  steam  and  lyddite  smoke  lay  o'er  the  Bluecher's 

grave, 

Who  as  the  bowman  fished  him  out  and  passed  him  aft  to  dry, 
Read  the  name  upon  their  ribbons  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
And  said,  "  A  Westo  ship,  I  think — I  guess  my  luck  is  in, 
I'm  sick  of  German  substitutes — now  for  some  Plymouth  gin  "  ; 
And  a  picture  of  the  sailor  in  a  certain  submarine 
Which    was    diving   through    the  waters  where  the  sweepers 

hadn't  been, 
And  who  heard  a  muffled,  bumping  noise  that  passed  along  the 

side — 

A  noise  that  many  men  have  heard  an  instant  ere  they  died, 
And  broke  the  silence  following  the  last  appalling  thud, 
With  "  Good  old  ruddy  Kaiser !  there's  another  bloomin'  dud  !  " 
There's  a  story,  too,  of  Jutland,  or  perhaps  another  show, 
When  the  cruisers  and  destroyers  had  a  meeting  with  the  foe ; 
And  as  the  range  was  closing  and  they  waited  for  the  word, 
From  a  sailor  at  an  after-gun  the  following  was  heard : 
"  It  isn't  THAT  that  turns  me  up — 'e's  not  the  only  one  " ; 
But  then  the  roar  of  ranging  guns — the  action  had  begun, 
And  for  twenty  awful  minutes  there  was  undiluted  hell, 
With  flame  and  steam  and  cordite  smoke   and   high-explosive 

shell. 

Then,  as  the  bugle-eall  rang  out,  the  savage  fire  to  check, 
The  loading-numbers  wiped  their  brows  and  looked  around  the 

deck. 

"  As  I  was  saying,"  oame  the  voice,  "  before  this  row  began, 
I  think  'e  should  've  married  'er — if  'e'd  bin  'alf  a  man." 
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Too  proud  to  fi^ht?     I'm  not  so  sure — our  skipper  now  and 

then 

Has  leotured  to  us  on  patrol  on  foreign  ships  and  men, 
And  other  nation's  submarines,  when  cruising  round  the  Bight, 
And  'seems  to  me — when  they  begin — the  Yankee  ohaps  oan 

fight. 

Why,  if  I  was  in  the  Army  (which  I  ain't — and  no  regrets), 
And  had  my  pick  of  Generals,  from  London's  latest  pets 
To  Hannibal  and  Wellington,  to  follow  whom  I  chose, 
I  wouldn't  think  about  it  long — I'd  give  the  job  to  those 
Who  fought  across  a  continent  for  three  long  years  and  more 
(I  bet  the  neutral  papers  didn't  say  in  'sixty-four, 
Of  Jackson,  Sherman,  Lee,  and  Grant,  "The  Yanks  can  only 

shout ! " 
That  lot  was  somewhere  near  the  front  when  pluck  was  handed 

out); 
But  what  the  Skipper  said  was  this :  "  There's  only  been  but 

one 

Successful  submarine  attack  before  this  war  begun; 
And  it  wasn't  on  a  liner  on  the  easy  German  plan, 
But  on  a  well-found  man-of-war,  and  Dixon  was  the  man 
Who  showed  us  how  to  do  the  trick,  a  tip  for  me  and  you, 
And  I'd  like  to  keep  the  standard  up — of  Dixon  and  his  crew, 
For  they  hadn't  got  a  submarine  that  cost  a  hundred  thou', 
But  a  leaky  little  biscuit-box,  and  stuck  upon  her  bow 
A  spar  torpedo  like  a  mine,  and  they  and  Dixon  knew 
That  if  they  sank  the  enemy,  they'd  sink  the  David  too. 
She'd  drowned  a  crew  or   two  before — they  dredged  her  up 

again — 
And  manned  and  pushed  her  off  to  sea — My  oath,  it's  pretty 

plain 

They  had  some  guts  to  give  away  that  tried  another  trip 
In  a  craft  they  knew  was  rather  more  a  coffin  than  a  ship, 
And  they  carried  out  a  good  attack  and  did  it  very  well, — 
As  a  model  for  the  future,  why,  it  beats  the  books  to  Hell ; 
A  tradition  for  the  U.S.A.  and,  yes — for  England  too, 
For  they  were  men  with  English  names,  and  kin  to  me  and  you, 
And  I'd  like  to  claim  an  ancestor  with  Dixon  when  he  died 
At  the  bottom  of  the  river  at  the  Housatonic's  side." 
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THE    BATTLE     OF    THE    LAKE. 


BY   LEVIATHAN. 


IT  is  well  to  remember  that 
it  is  10,000  miles  from  the 
Thames  to  Tanganyika.  Mimi 
and  Toutou  little  thought,  as 
they  lay  idly  on  the  waters  of 
the  Thames,  that  they  were 
about  to  travel  whole  through 
East  Africa  to  the  centre  of 
Africa,  with  a  baby  chimpanzee 
as  part  of  the  crew,  and  there 
sweep  the  German  Lake  Navy 
from  the  face  of  the  waters. 

At  first  they  were  mere 
numbers,  but  when  the  Chief 
said  to  Commander  Spicer 
Simson,  "  What  are  your  boats 
called?"  and  he  was  forced  to 
reply  that  they  had  never  been 
christened,  names  had  to  be 
thought  of  at  once.  So  the 
Commander  went  away  and 
thought  hard,  and  came  back 
later  and  said,  "  They  are 
called  Cat  and  Dog,"  to  which 
the  Chief  replied  that  these 
were  rotten  names  and  he  must 
go  out  and  think  again.  So 
he  went  out  and  thought  hard 
a  second  time,  and  all  at  once 
he  seemed  to  see  a  vision  of  the 
Luxemburg  Gardens  in  Paris, 
and  a  child  playing  with  a  oat 
and  dog  and  calling  out  to  them 
by  their  names,  "Mimi"  and 
"Toutou."  Then  the  Com- 
mander again  went  to  the 
Chief  and  said  proudly,  "  They 
are  called  Mimi  and  Toutou," 
and  the  Chief  smiled  and  said, 
"These  are  fine  names."  And 
there  the  matter  ended. 

The  lake    these  little   boats 


were  destined  for  is  397  miles 
long  and  48  miles  wide,  and 
the  length  of  the  coast  -  line 
is  about  1500  miles.  There 
are  hot  springs  all  round  the 
lake,  and  several  active  vol- 
canoes near  the  northern  end 
of  it.  And  there  is  a  palm- 
tree  near  M'Pala,  where  Liv- 
ingstone is  said  to  have  tied 
up  one  of  his  canoes. 

The  enemy  dominated  the 
lake,  and  by  means  of  dhows 
and  steamers  could  carry  ma- 
terial of  war  to  their  forces 
operating  in  the  Congo,  Rho- 
desia, and  Nyassaland. 

Perhaps  Mimi  and  Toutou 
took  to  the  water  more  easily 
and  fought  the  better  because 
some  geologists  say  that  Tan- 
ganyika was  once  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  and  it  certainly  does  con- 
tain crabs  and  prawns  and 
molluscs  and  jelly-fish.  Any- 
how, there  are  pelicans  and 
marabouts  and  fish-eagles  and 
spur  -  winged  geese,  and  all 
manner  of  odds  and  ends  from 
scorpions  to  horrible  burrowing 
ticks. 

The  principal  town  and  port 
is  Kigoma,  with  a  beautiful 
harbour;  this  is  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  from  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  and  here  the  Graf  von 
Goltzen  was  built,  a  vessel  of 
850  tons.  Europeans  and 
Asiatics  live  in  Kigoma,  and 
the  native  town  Ujiji  is  about 
5  miles  southward.  The  other 
port  is  Kalemie,  now  called 
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Albertville,  and  it  was  here 
that  Commander  Spioer  Sim- 
son  caused  an  artificial  harbour 
to  be  roughly  built,  so  that 
vessels  drawing  up  to  10  feet 
could  tie  up  alongside.  This  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Chemins  de 
Fer  du  Congo  aux  Grands  Lacs 
Afrioains,  which  by  rail  and 
steamer  connect  the  lake  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Mimi  and  Toutou  were  not 
built  for  this  service,  indeed 
they  were  built  for  the  Greek 
seaplane  service.  One,  indeed, 
had  seen  real  hard  work  off 
the  coast  of  Scotland.  They 
were  only  40  feet  long,  with  a 
7  foot  beam,  a  draught  of  2 
feet  3  inches,  and,  with  guns 
and  crew,  a  displacement  of  4£ 
tons.  With  these  boats  and 
27  officers  and  men,  the  smallest 
expeditionary  force  ever  known 
started  forth  on  its  errand  of 
conquest. 

Commander  Spicer  Simson 
had  orders  to  organise  the  ex- 
pedition on  the  7th  May  1915. 
The  advance  party  left  on  29th 
May,  and  the  lorry  left  England 
on  5th  June.  Finally,  the  last 
member  of  the  party  left  Eng- 
land on  the  12th  June  and 
arrived  at  Capetown  on  2nd 
July.  On  13th  July,  when  the 
expedition  left  Salisbury,  road- 
making  began,  and  on  16th 
July  the  Commander  reached 
Elizabethville,  though  it  was 
not  until  26th  July  that  he 
was  joined  by  the  remainder  of 
the  party.  They  were  provided 
there  with  a  guard  of  native 
Belgian  soldiers. 

For  the  course  of  the  journey 
every  means  of  transport  was 
used  :  train,  traction  -  engine, 


floats,  native  hauling  and  oxen  ; 
nearly  200  bridges  were  built, 
some  only  a  few  feet  long  and 
some  over  60  feet  long.  In 
building  one  bridge  500  tons 
of  wood  were  used. 

Mimi  was  a  terror.  She 
looked  longingly  at  newly-made 
bridges,  and  then  decided  to 
go  through  them,  and  her 
antics  when  they  lifted  her  on 
and  off  her  trailer  made  the 
best  men  search  English  and 
Allied  literature  for  new  and 
withering  cuss  words.  Toutou, 
on  the  other  hand,  was,  if  slow, 
of  a  more  reliable  temper  on 
the  trail. 

The  story  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  Mimi  and  Toutou 
makes  Fiction  look  like  Truth's 
shabby  sister.  During  the 
navigation  of  350  miles  of  the 
Lualaba  river  they  ran  aground 
about  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and 
dozens  of  natives  used  to  leap 
into  the  stream  and  ease  Mimi 
and  Toutou  off  the  sand  or 
rocks.  Because  of  this  and  the 
danger  of  the  sunken  rocks, 
iron  drums  were  lashed  to  the 
keel  of  the  boats,  and  spars 
were  lashed  also  so  that  the 
natives  might  have  some  pur- 
chase when  hauling.  Just  as 
the  Navy  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  battle  had  an  accom- 
paniment of  great  albatrosses 
and  Mother  Carey's  chickens, 
so  this  branch  of  the  service 
had  pelicans  and  marabouts 
solemnly  watching  hot  and 
thirsty  Englishmen  travel  to 
their  battle-ground. 

Along  the  banks  of  rivers,  by 
the  sides  of  swamps,  and  in 
forest  clearings,  natives  would 
appear  and  either  run  away  or 
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stare  with  the  eyes  of  those 
seeing  miracles.  Numbers  of 
villages  were  silent,  the  sleeping 
sickness,  ourse  of  this  part  of 
Africa,  having  removed  all  the 
inhabitants.  At  some  villages 
poultry  and  eggs  and  goat's 
milk  were  obtainable,  but  for 
the  rest  buck,  pigeon,  and  tinned 
food  were  the  foods.  And  the 
liquid  refreshment  was  one  half 
pint  of  water  a  day  to  each 
man. 

Sometimes  they  were  at- 
tacked by  rhinos,  always  by 
flies  and  mosquitoes ;  snakes 
were  in  plenty,  and  lions  not 
uncommon.  In  another  part  of 
the  country  not  so  far  away, 
as  distances  go  in  Africa,  a 
certain  young  officer  was  driv- 
ing a  Ford  oar  down  a  jungle 
road  when  he  came  face  to  face 
with  a  lion  in  the  road.  He 
did  the  only  thing  he  could  do : 
went  full  steam  ahead  and 
sounded  the  horn,  and  the  lion 
bolted. 

For  a  pet  and  mascot  there 
were  a  goat  and  Josephine : 
Josephine  being  a  baby  chim- 
panzee who  needed  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  cried  when 
no  notice  was  taken  of  her. 

On  27th  July  the  expedition 
left  Elizabethville  and  arrived 
at  Fungurume  on  the  29th 
July.  Here  the  stores  were 
taken  off  the  train  and  sent  by 
motor-lorry  to  the  Mofia  Depot, 
about  15  miles  east.  Then  on 
1st  and  2nd  August  Toutou 
was  taken  off  the  train,  and 
on  the  4th  and  5th  the 
same  thing  happened  to  Mimi. 
On  the  6th  August  they 
started,  but  before  they  had 
gone  half  a  mile  the  carriages 


specially  built  for  the  boats 
showed  signs  of  weakness,  and 
they  waited  until  15th  August, 
when  the  traction  -  engines 
arrived. 

Now,  look  at  the  character 
of  the  innocent -looking  Mimi. 
Here  they  were  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  with  every  sort  of  diffi- 
culty to  overcome,  and  none 
too  much  time  before  the  rainy 
season,  and  a  job  to  get  water 
for  the  engines,  let  alone  the 
men,  and  when  they  do  get 
really  started  on  18th  August 
Mimi  must  needs  go  through  a 
bridge.  Six  and  a  half  miles 
covered  that  day,  and  four 
hours'  delay.  And  the  next  day 
the  cradles  again  (yes,  Mimi 
and  Toutou  had  cradles)  showed 
signs  of  weakness,  and  they 
just  did  the  remaining  6| 
miles  to  Mofia.  Here  at  Mofia 
two  days  were  spent  loading 
the  trailers  and  strengthening 
the  cradles,  and  so  off  they 
went  on  the  21st.  It  shows 
just  the  class  of  travelling 
when  one  sees  the  pace  at 
which  they  proceeded.  On  the 
21st  they  did  2|,  next  day  3£ 
miles,  and  reached  Kate.  Two 
days  after  that  they  managed 
to  do  4  miles,  then  6  miles,  and 
then  on  the  26th  they  did  2 
miles  and  reached  M  wend  a 
Makosi — that  is,  some  of  the 
party  and  stores  arrived,  but 
the  boats  did  not  arrive  until 
the  28th. 

Those  who  have  never  taken 
a  four  -  tons  boat  off  her 
wheels  and  placed  her  on  a 
trailer  in  August  in  Africa, 
or  shifted  ammunition  in  the 
heat,  avoided  scorpions  and 
snakes,  jabbered  to  natives, 
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and  sorted  out  stores  under  like 
conditions,  can  have  no  con- 
ception what  it  means.  But  a 
dish  of  roast  buok,  a  sip  of 
water,  and  a  smoke,  make 
life  more  or  less  possible. 

In  the  course  of  three  days 
many  things  happened  that 
need  not  be  set  down  here  in 
detail.  The  men  were  drilled  : 
news  carriers  arrived  or  de- 
parted :  the  Commander  bi- 
cycled here  and  there  seeing 
that  traction-engines  and  lor- 
ries were  in  order,  until,  on 
2nd  and  3rd  September  wag- 
gons and  62  trek  oxen  arrived. 
Now  by  two  in  the  afternoon 
the  climb  began  on  a  soft 
road,  and  the  boats  covered 
5  miles.  You  can  imagine  the 
cries  of  the  native  drivers,  the 
oraok  of  their  long  whips, 
sweating  men,  creaking  har- 
ness, and,  above  all,  the  heavy 
exhausting  air  and  the  low 
rumble  of  thunder. 

4th  September,  M'bili  Ka- 
bantu  was  reached,  and  the 
thunder  increased,  heavy  drops 
of  rain  began  to  fall  in  the 
afternoon,  and  by  two  there 
was  a  slight  slower,  but  down 
below,  in  the  valleys,  the  rain 
was  falling  heavily.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  knew 
that  the  work  must  be  done 
before  the  heavy  rains  made 
travelling  impossible.  5th 
September  was  a  record  day, 
and  the  expedition  reached  the 
foot  of  the  Manika  Plateau, 
having  accomplished  just  over 
14  miles  —  but  unfortunate- 
ly the  torque  shaft  of  the 
motor  -  lorry  was  broken  by 
the  lorry  falling  through  a 
bridge.  The  rain  was  heavy  in 


the  valleys,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  mountains,  but 
it  became  a  question  of  camp- 
ing and  cleaning  the  boilers  of 
the  tractions  because  of  the 
big  effort  required  of  them. 

Here  is  a  note  made  at  the 
time  of  the  doings  of  6th  Sept- 
ember. "Inspected  road  up 
side  of  plateau.  Rather  dis- 
couraged by  finding  about  a 
mile  of  1  in  3  slope  near  top, 
just  beyond  biggest  bridge, 
108  feet  long,  32  feet  high, 
40  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and 
12  wide  at  top.  About  500 
tons  of  timber  used  for  this." 

On  the  lihMimi  was  brought 
to  the  beginning  of  the  bridge 
with  both  tractions.  There  she 
was  left,  and  the  trailer  was 
taken  up  1  in  3  to  the  top. 
At  this  point  one  of  traction's 
tubes  burst  through.  At  five 
o'clock  the  oxen  arrived  and 
hauled  Mimi  over  the  bridge, 
but  both  traction  and  oxen 
would  not  persuade  Mimi  to 
go  up  the  1  in  3.  Strops  and 
purchases  were  fastened  into 
anchored  trees,  the  oxen  went 
up  to  the  top  of  the  slope  first, 
and  then,  on  the  principle  of 
counterweight,  Mimi  came  up 
as  the  oxen  went  down.  Then 
Mimi  was  hauled  about  a  mile 
to  the  camp  where  the  water 
was,  and  the  oxen  and  one 
traction  went  back  for  Toutou. 
Looking  down  during  the  oper- 
ation of  hauling  Mimi  up  the 
slope,  you  would  have  seen  the 
oxen  going  down  hauling  on  a 
cable,  and  being  brought  to 
bear  their  full  weight  on  it. 
Miles  back  and  all  around  you 
are  trees,  and  a  dull  thundery 
sky.  By  the  side  of  the  track 
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are  the  white  men  and  their 
bicycles,  and  on  the  track  Mimi 
under  her  tarpaulin  coming  up 
triumphantly  now  all  this  fuss 
was  being  made  of  her. 

On  llth  September  the  ex- 
pedition reached  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  6400  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  roads  were  bad, 
and  Mimi  cut  them  up  so  that 
going  was  bad  for  Toutou, 
and  at  many  of  the  camps  the 
water-holes  were  filthy.  The 
lorry  was  sometimes  up  to  her 
axle  in  sand.  In  the  next  few 
days  only  4  or  5  miles  a  day 
were  covered ;  in  some  cases 
the  boats  were  backed  down 
the  hills,  and  occasionally  Mimi 
in  her  trailer  would  slew  broad- 
side on.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
no  water  was  to  be  found,  and 
a  tank  was  sent  out  on  a  lorry, 
and  after  travelling  for  14 
miles  found  some  water,  but  it 
was  in  a  very  bad  condition. 
Water-scouts  were  sent  out, 
and  good  water  was  found  at 
2  miles :  this  enabled  the  en- 
gineers to  stop  and  clean  out 
the  boilers. 

The  record  after  this  for 
several  days  shows  that  very 
often  the  water  they  found 
was  too  bad  even  for  the 
boilers ;  the  sandy  roads 
choked  the  axles  of  the  trailers, 
and  often  both  Mimi  and  Tou- 
tou had  to  be  hauled  along,  or 
lowered  by  using  the  counter- 
weight of  the  oxen.  "  Toutou 
leading,  both  wheels  in  sand 
to  axle ;  f  mile  farther  on 
Toutou  has  port-wheel  over 
hub  in  sand.  Mimi's  traction, 
both  rear -wheels,  and  lorry, 
one  rear-wheel,  into  ant-bear 
holes."  Then  comes  something 


which,  when  you  think  of 
Central  Africa,  means  some- 
thing more  than  uncomfort- 
able. "  No  water  found  by 
scouts.  A  thirsty  day." 

However,  a  scout  came  in  by 
daylight  of  the  next  day,  18th 
September,  and  reported  water 
2  miles  away,  but  a  mile  from 
the  road.  The  engines  went 
out  to  fill,  but  1|  mile  from  the 
fresh  start  the  feed-pump  of  a 
traction  went  out  of  order 
and  the  traction  broke  down. 
They  camped  after  a  poor  day 
of  only  2  miles,  and  the  water 
they  found  would  not  filter 
through  a  bath-towel,  though 
it  was  brought  up  half  a  mile  of 
steep  slope,  and  this  was  all 
there  was  to  drink. 

By  the  19th  they  had  covered 
in  all  107-9  miles ;  the  last  part 
of  the  road  not  being  completed, 
rooks  in  the  way  had  to  be 
blasted  out  of  it.  Again  there 
was  no  water,  as  the  last  water- 
hole  was  exhausted,  the  boilers 
were  nearly  empty,  and  all 
drinking-water  was  given  up  to 
the  engines.  Things  were  look- 
ing a  little  difficult  when,  at  11 
P.M.,  scouts  came  in  to  report 
news  of  water  a  short  distance 
back  along  the  road,  so  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
water  was  fetched  f  mile  in 
buckets.  By  9  o'clock  a  lorry 
brought  water  from  a  stream 
seven  miles  ahead,  which  en- 
abled them,  on  the  20th,  to  do 
2-5  miles  that  day.  There  was 
rain  on  the  hills  behind,  but 
here  it  was  soorehingly  dry, 
with  the  nearest  known  water 
a  mile  and  a  half  ahead,  and 
that  was  like  pea-soup.  The 
going  was  very  slow,  as  the 
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boilers  were  so  foul  with  this 
water  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  any  pressure  out  of 
them. 

On  the  21st  scouts  reported 
water  alongside  of  the  road 
close  ahead,  and  the  members 
of  the  expedition  had  baths  for 
the  first  time  in  ten  days. 

On  the  22nd,  what  with  soft 
and  winding  roads  and  other 
difficulties,  one  of  the  tractions 
must  needs  run  away  down  a 
hill.  On  the  23rd  the  expedi- 
tion reached  the  last  of  the 
foothills  of  Manika  Plateau. 
Here,  in  order  to  feed  the  en- 
gines, 150  native  women  were 
employed  to  carry  water  from 
5  miles  away  in  gourds.  There 
was  a  tornado  over  the  hills 
they  had  left,  but  only  a  light 
rain  for  the  party.  At  Kikoma 
a  Dane,  by  name  Mauritzen,  a 
Congo  pilot  in  the  Belgian  Ser- 
vice, arrived. 

On  28th  September,  having 
done  146  miles  from  Fungu- 
rume,  they  arrived  at  the  rail- 
way at  6.30  P.M.  They  placed 
the  boats  and  equipment  on  to 
the  railway  on  the  29th. 

By  the  1st  October  Toutou 
and  Mimi  were  afloat  on  the 
Lualaba. 

From  the  1st  to  the  22nd 
the  Toutou  and  Mimi  were 
in  their  own  element — not  that 
they  behaved  much  better  for 
all  that,  for  there  are  in  the  log 
such  sentences  as  these  con- 
stantly recurring :  "  Grounded. 
Grounded  on  rooks.  Grounded 
again.  Grounded  14  times  in 
12  miles." 

On  Lake  Kisale,  with  its 
thousands  of  birds,  they  met 
with  two  Belgian  steamers,  the 


C.  de  Burlet  and  Baron  Jans- 
sens.  The  boats  were  put  on 
to  a  lighter  for  fear  of  damage 
from  the  rocks.  The  loaded 
lighter  drew  less  than  the  boats. 
They  passed  the  Kalengula 
rapid  safely,  and  reached  Ka- 
balo  at  3  P.M.  on  22nd  October, 
and  there  put  the  boats  and 
equipment  en  the  rail.  During 
all  this  time  the  Danish  pilot 
Mauritzen  was  invaluable.  He 
had  courage,  resource,  and  great 
knowledge  of  local  conditions, 
and  piloted  the  lighters  and 
motor-boats  through  shoals  and 
rocky  channels  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  party. 

On  4th  November,  after  sur- 
veying for  a  harbour,  building 
was  commenced.  It  had  been 
decided  to  build  this  harbour 
at  Kalemie,  now  called  Albert- 
ville,  and  the  railway  was 
brought  up  to  the  site.  The 
piers  were  roughly  built,  but 
when  finished  vessels  drawing 
up  to  10  feet  could  tie  along- 
side. On  the  lake  was  the 
German  Hedwig  von  Wissmann, 
a  small  steam  vessel  capable  of 
carrying  a  load  of  fifty  tons. 
She  had  now  been  converted 
into  a  gunboat. 

Some  difficulties  occurred 
during  the  building  operations 
on  account  of  the  heavy  rains, 
but  finally  Toutou  was  launched 
on  22nd  December,  and  on 
the  following  day  Mimi  was 
launched.  On  the  24th  speed 
trials  and  gun  trials  were  made 
and  proved  satisfactory. 

26th  December  fell  on  a  Sun- 
day, and  at  9.15  A.M.,  while  the 
hands  were  being  mustered  for 
Divine  Service,  a  message  was 
received  from  M'Toa  by  tele- 
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phone  reporting  that  an  enemy 
vessel  was  sighted  coming  to 
the  southward.  The  Com- 
mander read  prayers,  ordered 
the  men  to  get  into  clean  shirts 
and  shorts,  and  the  boats  to  be 
ready  to  leave  the  harbour  at 
11  A.M. 

The  boats  being  ready,  Com- 
mander Spicer  Simson  in 
Mimi,  and  Lieut.  A.  D.  Dudley, 
R.N.V.E.,  in  Toutou,  left  the 
harbour  at  11.10  A.M.  The 
name  of  the  enemy  vessel  was 
the  Kingani.  The  following 
description  of  the  two  engage- 
ments are  in  the  Commander's 
own  words : — 

The  sea  was  fairly  smooth, 
but  the  wind  (S.-E.)  was  rising 
rapidly,  causing  short,  choppy 
waves.  Heavy  rain  -  squalls 
passed  over  at  intervals.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  action 
the  wind  had  attained  a  force 
of  about  6  or  7  on  the  Beau- 
fort scale,  and  had  drawn  round 
to  the  south-westward,  and  the 
seas  were  considerable,  taking 
the  size  of  the  boats  into  con- 
sideration. 

Commandant  Goor  of  the 
Belgian  Marine  offered  to  place 
the  Belgian  vessels  under  my 
command.  These  were  the 
Netta  and  Dix  Tonnes,  employed 
along  the  coast  to  the  south- 
ward to  intercept  the  enemy 
should  he  get  away  from  the 
British  vessels.  TheNetta, being 
only  armed  with  two  Colt 
machine-guns,  was  ordered  to 
stand  by  to  pick  up  survivors 
if  one  of  my  boats  was  hit,  one 
shell  being  sufficient  to  sink 
either  of  them.  This  would 
enable  the  other  boat  to  con- 


tinue the  action  without  troub- 
ling as  to  the  fate  of  the  sunken 
boat's  crew.  Netta  was  ordered 
to  keep  out  of  range,  her  fight- 
ing value  being  negligible. 

When  the  boats  left  harbour 
the  enemy  was  well  to  the 
southward  of  Kalemie.  His 
fortified  base  of  Kigoma  lying 
to  the  northward,  I  wished  to 
cut  him  off  from  there  as  he 
had  been  identified  as  the  re- 
puted fastest  of  the  enemy 
flotilla. 

On  our  leaving  the  harbour 
the  enemy  was  seen  to  be 
heading  into  Tambwa  Bay 
(N'Gubwa),  a  favourite  position 
of  his  for  reconnoitring  Kalemie. 
I  therefore  steered  a  course 
slightly  to  seaward  of  him. 

I  gave  orders  that  Mimi  and 
Toutou  should  attack  in  line 
abreast,  as  I  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  their  decks  would 
not  stand  the  shock  of  the  guns 
being  fired  abeam.  I  had  also 
arranged  that,  if  the  enemy 
attempted  to  escape,  Mimi  would 
attack  from  the  starboard 
quarter  and  Toutou  from  the 
port,  for  I  knew  that  the  enemy 
had  only  one  gun,  and  that  it 
was  mounted  before  the  funnel 
and  other  deck  hamper. 

Atll.40  A.M.  the  enemy,  being 
well  into  Tambwa  Bay  and 
apparently  stopped,  he  evi- 
dently sighted  us,  for  he  sud- 
denly turned  to  the  eastward 
and  made  off  at  full  speed.  He 
was  then  about  5000  or  6000 
yards  due  south. 

At  11.47  A.M.  I  judged  that 
we  were  within  2000  yards  of 
the  enemy,  and  opened  fire  with 
common  shell,  firing  very  slowly 
in  order  to  economise  ammuni- 
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tion  and  on  account  of  the  rapid 
movements  of  the  boats  due  to 
the  choppy  sea. 

At  this  time  Dix  Tonnes, 
whose  speed  is  only  6  knots 
at  the  outside,  was  about  2|- 
miles  to  the  westward.  She 
remained  inshore  on  account 
of  her  unseaworthiness,  and  be- 
cause her  speed  was  not  sufficient 
to  allow  her  to  keep  up.  Netta 
was  about  5  miles  astern  and 
nearly  hull  down.  It  may  be 
stated  here  that  these  vessels 
took  no  part  in  the  action,  and 
were  met  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  harbour  of  Kalemie 
on  my  return. 

Before  I  left  harbour  a  small 
Belgian  motor  -  boat,  Vedette, 
was  borrowed  and  manned  by 
British  ratings.  She  was  laden 
with  petrol,  and  followed  Mimi 
and  Toutou  in  case  the  chase 
should  be  long.  Gradually 
Mimi  drew  farther  astern  until 
the  enemy's  gun  would  no  longer 
bear.  He  then  opened  fire  on 
Toutou. 

We  were  only  firing  one 
round  per  minute  until  the 
range  had  shortened  to  1500 
(11.52  A.M.),  and  we  appeared  to 
be  hitting  with  every  shot.  I 
then  gave  orders  to  use  lyddite 
shell  and  to  increase  the  rate 
of  fire. 

It  appears  from  information 
obtained  from  the  crew  of  the 
Kingani  after  their  surrender, 
that  a  minute  or  two  later  a 
H.E.  shell  pierced  the  armoured 
screen  round  the  gun  and  hit 
the  commanding  officer,  blow- 
ing the  lower  part  of  his  trunk 
away,  at  the  same  time  killing 
a  petty  officer.  Immediately 
afterwards  another  shell  pierced 


the  screen  and  killed  the  war- 
rant officer.  Another  hit  the 
engine-room  skylight,  and  two 
native  seamen  and  a  native 
stoker  were  blown  or  jumped 
overboard. 

There  now  remained  but  one 
European  seaman  rating,  a 
leading  seaman  who  was  at 
the  wheel.  This  man  was  so 
dazed  that  he  scarcely  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  though 
he  continued  to  steer  towards 
Kigoma.  (He  was  still  in  a 
dazed  condition  when  the  prize 
arrived  in  harbour.)  The  Chief 
Engine  -  Room  Artificer  took 
command,  therefore,  and  see- 
ing that  escape  was  hopeless, 
hauled  down  his  flag  and 
stopped  his  engines  at 
11.58  A.M. 

I  made  three  attempts  to 
board  the  prize,  but,  owing 
to  the  sea  which  was  running, 
gave  up  the  attempt,  not  be- 
fore Mimi  had  been  damaged 
and  sprung  a  leak  in  round- 
ing up  alongside. 

I  therefore  ordered  Kingani 
to  steer  N.W.  to  bring  her 
into  shallower  water,  as  she 
had  been  holed  on  the  water- 
line  on  the  port  side  abreast 
of  the  boiler.  Mimi  and  Toutou 
took  station  on  either  beam 
at  half  a  cable's  distance  and 
escorted  her  into  harbour. 

On  arrival  into  harbour  the 
prize  was  gently  grounded, 
but  sank  with  a  heavy  lisfc  to 
starboard  shortly  afterwards. 

The  prisoners  have  been 
enumerated  in  a  previous 
report. 

The  killed  were  buried 
with  military  honours  the 
same  evening. 
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There  were  no  casualties  on 
our  side,  though  the  boats 
were  much  shaken  by  their 
own  gunfire. 

After  the  Kingani  fight,  20th 
January,  the  Commander  took 
Fifi  (late  Kingani)  south  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  fuel 
depets.  She  was  well  known 
as  a  German  vessel,  and  was 
fired  on  by  both  Belgian  and 
British  posts,  who  both  hit 
her.  At  Sumbu — heel  of  boot 
taken  off  by  British  fire. 
They  saw  nothing,  although 
they  steamed  up  the  lake — 
and  were  once  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  at  night 
of  the  enemy.  She  was  sighted 
going  south  the  day  before. 
On  the  Sunday  before  9th 
February,  they  chased  the 
Hedwig  von  Wissmann  as  she 
was  sighted  coming  over  from 
the  German  coast  on  her  re- 
turn from  southern  trip,  and 
was  lost  sight  of  at  dusk. 

Sinking  of  the  German  gunboat 
Hedwig  von  Wissmann. 

At  daylight  (about  5.45  A.M.) 
on  9th  February  1916,  a  tele- 
phone report  was  received  from 
M'Toa  to  the  effect  that  a 
vessel  was  in  sight  to  the 
north-eastward  steaming  slowly 
to  the  southwards. 

I  immediately  gave  orders 
to  raise  steam  for  full  speed 
in  Fifi,  and  for  the  engines 
of  Mimi  to  be  overhauled  and 
tested. 

Toutou  was  still  under  re- 
pair after  the  damage  received 
in  the  storm  which  occurred 
at  the  end  of  January,  as 


also  were  the  Belgian  vessels 
Vengeur  (late  Alexandre  Del- 
commune)  and  Netta.  Neither 
of  these  two  had  any  pro- 
pellers. 

At  intervals  of  about  fifteen 
minutes  reports  continued  to 
arrive  from  M'Toa  as  to  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  and  at 
6.15  A.M.  she  was  identified  as 
the  Hedwig  von  Wissmann. 

At  7  A.M.  the  hands  were 
sent  to  breakfast  and  to  get 
into  clean  fighting  rig,  and  at 
7.45  A.M.  the  flotilla  sailed  and 
headed  to  the  eastward  to  meet 
the  enemy. 

The  flotilla  consisted  of  Fifi 
(flying  my  pennant),  Mimi,  and 
the  Belgian  vessels  Dix  Tonnes 
and  Vedette,  the  last  being 
borrowed  to  act  as  supply 
vessel,  as  during  the  action 
of  the  26th  December  1915. 

In  order  that  the  flotilla 
might  keep  together,  I  formed  it 
in  line  ahead,  Fifi  leading,  Mimi 
half  a  cable  astern,  Dix  Tonnes 
five  cables  astern  of  Mimi,  and 
Vedette  five  cables  astern  of 
Dix  Tonnes.  Dix  Tonnes  clear 
of  the  enemy  on  account  of 
her  low  fighting  value.  Vedette 
had  no  fighting  value. 

I  proceeded  at  about  6  knots 
to  allow  Dix  Tonnes  to  keep 
station,  and  so  as  to  have  a 
good  head  of  steam  in  Fifi 
when  action  was  joined.  Dix 
Tonnes,  however,  began  to 
drop  astern  of  station  soon 
after  8  A.M. 

The  enemy  was  not  sighted 
until  about  8.35  A.M.  He  was 
then  heading  to  the  S.S. -west- 
ward, at  an  estimated  speed  of 
about  6  knots.  At  this  time 
he  bore  N.N.E.  about  6|  miles. 
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Shortly  after  he  was  sighted 
he  put  his  helm  hard  over,  and 
attempted  to  escape  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  putting  oil 
on  his  fires. 

I  immediately  went  on  full 
speed,  but,  there  being  no 
wind  to  create  a  draught,  the 
steam  pressure  began  to  fall, 
and  the  speed  fell  from  about 
10  to  about  8  knots.  I  estim- 
ated that  the  enemy  was  mak- 
ing 9  knots  at  this  time. 

The  weather  was  fine  but 
very  hot,  with  the  usual  heat 
haze.  There  was  a  long  swell, 
which  caused  Fifi  to  roll 
slightly,  but  no  wind,  the 
surface  of  the  lake  being  glassy 
smooth.  The  reflection  and  re- 
fraction were  very  bad,  and, 
until  the  enemy  was  closed  to 
within  5000  yards,  he  appeared 
to  be  a  dark  blob  suspended 
above  the  horizon,  with  a 
similar  blob  some  distance 
below.  No  range-finders  being 
carried,  it  being  impossible  to 
use  them  in  such  small  vessels, 
these  weather  conditions  made 
the  estimation  of  distance  very 
difficult,  and  "  spotting  "  al- 
most impossible,  especially  as 
we  had  no  bridge  or  other 
fire-spotting  control  platform. 
The  height  of  the  eye  was 
about  9  feet. 

At  about  9.10  A.M.,  since  the 
steam  pressure  in  Fifi  was  only 
rising  slowly,  I  fired  a  couple 
of  rounds  at  extreme  range, 
but  was  unable  to  spot  the 
fall  of  the  shot,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  try  to  delay  the 
enemy.  It  being  known  that 
his  after-gun  was  only  a  37  mm. 
(1£  inch)  Hotchkiss  revolver, 
presumably  sighted  to  the 


same  range  as  that  captured 
in  Kingani — i.e.,  to  2400  metres 
(2600  yards) — Igave  the  follow- 
ing instructions  to  Mimi: — 

Mimi  was  to  close  the  enemy 
to  ab@ut  3200  yards,  keeping 
right  astern,  and  open  fire  on 
the  enemy.  Should  the  enemy 
yaw  to  bring  one  of  his  fore- 
guns  to  bear,  Mimi  was  to 
get  astern  again  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  opened  fire,  always 
keeping  outside  3000  yards. 
The  enemy's  three  alternatives 
were — 

(1)  To  ignore  Mimi  and  con- 

tinue his  flight. 

(2)  To  yaw  to  bring  a  gun  to 

bear  on  Mimi,  and  thus 
allow  Fifi  to  catch  up. 

(3)  To  turn  and  fight. 
Mimi  passed  ahead,  and  on 

arriving  within  3800  yards  of 
the  enemy  opened  a  hot  fire, 
making  at  least  one  hit  in  the 
first  two  or  three  minutes. 

The  enemy  elected  the  second 
alternative,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  tactics  were 
being  successful,  for  his  upper 
works  gradually  became  vis- 
ible, and  at  about  10.5  A.M.  I 
opened  with  common  at  an 
estimated  distance  of  7500 
yards.  I  fired  five  rounds,  but 
was  still  unable  to  spot,  but 
Mimi  closed,  and  signalled  that 
the  shell  were  falling  "over." 

I  ordered  Mimi  to  take 
station  astern  and  ceased  fire, 
it  becoming  evident  that  the 
chase  was  being  rapidly  over- 
hauled and  that  his  speed  was 
falling. 

After  about  20  minutes  I 
estimated  the  range  at  5000 
yards, and  reopened  fire,  and,  my 
second  and  third  shot  hitting, 
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at  10.30  A.M.  I  gave  the  order 
for  rapid  fire  and  H.E.  shell. 
Some  60  rounds  were  fired  from 
Fifi,  of  which  48  were  with 
H.E.  shell,  and  the  captain  of 
the  Hedwig  von  Wis  wmn  esti- 
mated that  between  40  and  45 
shells  had  hit  his  ship. 

It  appears,  from  information 
obtained  from  the  prisoners 
after  the  action,  that  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  H.E.  shells  burst 
in  the  engine-room  skylight, 
killing  the  engineer  and  a 
native  stoker  and  bursting  an 
oil-tank.  Two  or  three  minutes 
afterwards  another  H.E.  shell 
burst  between  the  engine  and 
boiler,  killing  a  native  stoker, 
wrecking  the  engines,  and 
piercing  the  boiler,  and  blew  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
"  big  enough  for  a  man  to  pass 
through."  It  also  set  fire  to 
the  oil  with  which  the  engine- 
room  was  drenched  owing  to 
the  bursting  of  the  oil-tank. 
To  us  the  whole  ship  appeared 
to  be  enveloped  in  flames,  and 
she  gradually  lost  way  and 
turned  to  starboard. 

It  appears  also  that  the 
second  shell,  fired  at  9.10  A.M., 
hit  and  destroyed  the  port-side 
of  the  bridge,  but  caused  no 
casualties. 

Lieut.  Odebrecht  (command- 
ing the  Hedwig  von  Wissmanri), 
realising  that  the  ship  was  sink- 
ing, and  that  we  could  not  reach 
her  before  she  sank,  and  since 
shells  were  bursting  over  the  fore- 
part of  the  ship,  gave  orders 
to  abandon  ship.  Two  out  of 
the  three  boats,  being  still  sea- 
worthy, they  were  lowered  and 
dropped  astern.  Just  at  this 
moment  a  shell  passed  through 


one  boat,  and  blew  the  other  to 
pieces,  killing  a  warrant  officer 
and  some  natives,  and  slightly 
wounding  a  European  stoker 
and  a  native  seaman.  The 
order  was  then  given  to  jump 
overboard,  which  order  was 
obeyed  by  all  the  Europeans 
and  one  native.  The  remaining 
natives  clustered  on  the  bridge- 
deck,  where  they  were  com- 
paratively safe,  as  we  were 
concentrating  our  fire  on  the 
guns  forward. 

At  10.45  A.M.  the  enemy  were 
seen  to  be  jumping  overboard, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the 
ship  was  sinking,  as  she  was 
well  down  by  the  head.  At 
10.47  A.M.  I  ceased  fire. 

At  10.50  A.M.,  having  ob- 
served a  dirty  waistcloth 
being  waved  by  a  man  on  the 
bridge,  and  ascertained  that 
the  one  remaining  gun  on  the 
forecastle  was  not  manned,  I 
sent  Mimi  ahead  to  take  off 
the  survivors,  but  at  10.55  A.M. 
the  Hedwig  von  Wissmann  sud- 
denly upended  and  went  down 
by  the  board.  Her  ensign 
staff,  which  had  been  partly 
shot  away,  broke  off  and  floated. 

Mimi  picked  up  the  natives 
who  remained  on  board,  while 
I  picked  up  the  remainder  of 
the  enemy  survivors,  who  were 
swimming  (most  of  them  had 
life-belts  on). 

I  transferred  the  wounded 
European  stoker  to  Mimi  (the 
wounded  native  seaman  was 
picked  up  by  her),  and  sent  her 
in  to  Kalemie  at  full  speed,  so 
that  the  surgeon  could  attend 
to  them. 

While  searching  among  the 
floating  wreckage  for  anything 
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which  might  be  of  use,  I  found 
the  ensign,  and  picked  it  up. 

At  11.40  A.M.  Dix  Tonnes 
and  Vedette  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Hedwig  von  Wissmann,  and 
I  transferred  some  of  the 
prisoners  to  these  boats,  as  my 
complement  was  only  11  offi- 
cers and  men,  and  we  had  14 
prisoners  on  board,  and  at  noon 
course  was  shaped  for  Kalemie. 

The  prisoners  taken  have 
been  enumerated  in  a  previous 
report. 

There  were  no  casualties  on 
our  side,  but  both  vessels  were 
somewhat  shaken  by  their  own 
gunfire. 

So  on  9th  February  1916 
the  German  was  swept  from 
the  waters  of  the  Lake,  for 
the  Graf  von  Goltzen  sank 
herself  rather  than  meet  the 


Mitouft  combination,  aud  Mimi, 
Toutou,  and  Fift  peacefully 
patrol  in  the  stead  of  the 
enemy.  Thousands  of  natives 
rejoiced  and  danced  their  weird 
stamping  dances,  and  in  their 
joy  they  rubbed  sand  on  their 
heads.  The  further  opening 
up  of  the  Lake  Districts  will 
require  most  careful  watching 
in  order  that  the  sleeping 
sickness  is  not  carried  into 
wider  fields ;  it  is  not  yet 
known  on  the  Western,  but 
has  occurred  all  along  the 
greater  part  of  the  Eastern 
shores.  The  Kufu  Tick  will 
have  also  to  be  very  strictly 
dealt  with,  and  there  is  real 
danger  now  from  Yellow  Fever. 
Most  of  the  trade  of  the  Lake, 
so  far,  is  carried  on  by  Arabs, 
or  Arab  half-breeds,  in  dhows 
capable,  some  of  them,  of  carry- 
ing as  much  as  30  to  35  tons. 
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THE     CITY     OF    DREAMS. 


"  UNBORN  to-morrow  and  dead  yester- 
day, 

Why  fret  about  them  if  to  -  day  be 
sweet?" 

Nan  Radnor's  voice  had  al- 
most a  uote  of  entreaty  in  it 
as  she  quoted  the  Tentmaker's 
verses. 

"Isn't  to-day  sweet  enough 
for  you,  mon  ami?  Just  you 
and  I  and  a  punt  and  a  perfect 
summer's  day.  Do  be  reason- 
able, and  let's  enjoy  the  pres- 
ent while  we  may." 

But  Eld  red  Ward,  sitting  in 
the  bows  as  the  punt  drifted 
slowly  down -stream,  needing 
only  now  and  again  a  touch  of 
Nan's  paddle  to  keep  it  clear 
of  the  high  rushes  which 
fringed  the  willow-lined  banks 
of  the  quiet  backwater,  was  in 
no  mood  to  be  "reasonable." 

How  could  any  one  of  ordin- 
ary flesh  and  blood  be  reason- 
able in  a  punt  with  Nan? 
How  altogether  desirable  she 
looked,  half  sitting,  half  lying, 
in  the  stern  of  the  punt,  rest- 
ing against  a  pile  of  gay  cush- 
ions, one  graceful  bare  arm 
trailed  overboard,  the  slender 
fingers  just  breaking  the  sur- 
face of  the  still  water  into 
splashes  and  flickers  of  silver. 
But  then,  of  course,  the  touch 
of  Nan's  fingers  would  make 
anything  infinitely  precious. 

The  great  floppy  sun-hat 
cast  its  shade  over  the  face 
with  its  short  straight  nose, 
daintily  curved  lips,  and  firm 
little  chin,  and  made  it  hard 
to  read  the  expression  in  the 
hazel  eyes  uuder  the  finely 


pencilled  dark  brows.  Were 
they  mocking  ?  were  they  ten- 
der? were  they  wondering? 

Ward  thought  that  perhaps 
they  were  wondering ;  trying 
to  understand  the  incompre- 
hensible, insistent,  unsatisfied, 
person  in  front  of  them. 

Nan  looked  at  him  thought- 
fully, for  to  her  mind,  or  to 
the  mind  of  any  woman  for 
that  matter,  he  was  certainly 
worth  more  than  a  casual 
glance. 

As  he  sat  upright,  the  sun 
off  the  water  lit  up  his  face, 
showing  the  clear  grey  eyes 
with  the  lids  somewhat  puck- 
ered at  the  corners  from  much 
looking  over  parched  land- 
scapes in  a  hot  sun.  The 
rather  hollow  cheeks,  clean 
cut  from  the  prominent  cheek- 
bones, gave  him  a  lean  whole- 
some appearance  which  spoke 
of  clean  living  and  hard  work. 
The  nose,  with  its  slight 
aquiline  suggestion  and  sen- 
sitive nostrils,  marked  the 
man  bred  to  leadership,  the 
type  you  find  everywhere  all 
along  our  far  -  flung  border 
line. 

The  fair,  sparse  moustache 
did  no  more  than  just  shade 
the  mouth  with  its  humorous 
turn  of  the  corners — the  mouth 
of  one  who  could  generally  find 
something  to  laugh  at,  even 
when  things  looked  worst ; 
and  the  poise  of  the  head 
on  the  sunburnt  neck  gave 
you  the  idea  of  a  man  who 
was  always  looking  forward, 
confident  that  whatever  the 
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future  brought  would  be  good, 
something  worth  the  savour- 
ing, something  to  add  to  the 
store  of  pleasant  recollections 
that  made  up  the  sum  of  life. 

What  a  boy  he  looked !  Of 
course  he  was  only  a  boy  still, 
for  from  the  height  of  her 
twenty -two  years  Nan  felt 
almost  motherly  towards  this 
mere  man  babe  of  twenty- 
five  summers,  with  his  boyish 
alert  figure.  But  why  ever 
couldn't  he  be  sensible  ? 

"  Why  do  you  keep  on  talk- 
ing about  engagements  and 
marriage  and  all  that  ?  Aren't 
we  friends,  Eldred,  and  isn't 
that  enough  for  you  ?  There's 
lots  and  lots  of  time  to  think 
of  other  things  later  on,  if  you 
still  want  to,  that  is.  Do  let's 
be  happy  no  wand  en  joy  life  just 
as  it  is  without  any  unnecessary 
complications.  Isn't  it  good 
enough  ?  Why  do  you  want 
to  go  and  spoil  it  all  by  worry- 
ing about  things  that  can't 
happen  for  years  and  years  ?  " 

"  That's  all  very  well,  Nan," 
said  the  discontented  Eldred, 
"but  it's  you  that's  talking 
nonsense,  not  me." 

"I,"  corrected  Nan.  "You 
aren't  even  talking  grammar, 
let  alone  sense." 

"Oh,  blow  grammar.  The 
point  is,  that  I've  asked  you 
to  marry  me — asked  you  lots 
of  times  .  .  ." 

"  Only  five  times  this  week," 
interposed  Nan;  "your  aver- 
age is  going  down,  friend  of 
mine," 

"Asked  you  to  marry  me," 
persisted  Eldred,  ignoring  the 
flippant  interruption;  "and 
each  time  you  start  some  rot 
about  my  being  a  child,  and 


not  knowing  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about,  and  twaddle  of  that 
sort,  as  if  I  wasn't  nearly  three 
years  older  than  you." 

"A  woman  is  always  oldbr, 
heaps  older,  than  a  man," 
began  Nan  senteutiously. 

"  Oh,  chuck  it.  We've  heard 
all  that  before."  Eldred's  voice 
softened  again.  "  Look,  Nan, 
dearest,  haven't  I  loved  you 
for  years  and  years,  ever  since 
I  was  a  crammer's  pup  and 
you  were  a  flapper  in  short- 
long  skirts,  just  beginning  to 
flap,  so  to  speak  ? 

"  Haven't  I  dreamed  of  you 
day  and  night  these  last  four 
years  in  India  ?  Haven't  I 
come  home  specially  to  tell 
you  so,  since  letters  are  such 
rotten  unsatisfactory  things  ? 
And  now  my  leave's  nearly 
up,  and  I'm  going  back  next 
week,  and  you  won't  give  me 
an  answer." 

"I  have,  Eldred;  I've  an- 
swered you  dozens  and  dozens 
of  times.  I  do  like  you  ever 
so  much, — more  than  most 
men, — but  I  don't  want  to 
marry  any  one  at  present. 
You  men  are  so  queer.  You 
don't  seem  able  to  be  friends 
with  a  woman  without  want- 
ing to  get  engaged  at  once. 
You  want  to  hang  a  notice 
on  her,  '  Sold/  just  like  they 
do  on  musty  old  things  at 
auctions." 

It  required  some  stretch  of 
imagination  to  connect  Nan's 
dainty  freshness  with  musty 
bibelots  at  an  auction. 

"Nan,  is  that  quite  true? 
Is  there  nobody  else  at  all?" 

"  Not  a  soul,  Boy.  I  don't 
want  to  marry  any  one.  I 
enjoy  life  intensely  as  it  is. 
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What  possesses  you  men  to 
think  that  we  women  spend 
our  days  dreaming  about  get- 
ting married,  as  if  it  was  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  our  lives?" 

"  So  it  ought  to  be.  '  There's 
no  pleasure  in  life  but  is  sweet- 
ened by  companionship,  and  no 
companionship  half  so  sweet 
as  marriage,'  "  said  Eldred  vig- 
orously misquoting  Burton. 
"Nan,  do  say  you'll  marry 
me.  You  know  you  love  me. 
You  said  so  yesterday  .  .  ." 

"I  didn't,"  said  Nan,  shift- 
ing her  position  lazily,  and 
tuoking  her  skirt  tighter 
round  her  neat  ankles,  while  a 
faint  glow  oame  into  her 
cheeks.  "  I  only  said  that  .  .  . 
I  liked  you  more  than  .  .  . 
lots  of  other  men." 

"  '  Than  any  one  else  I  know  ' 
was  the  exact  remark.  Truth 
is  even  more  than  grammar, 
Nan,"  said  Eldred.  "  If  you  like 
me  more  than  any  one  else, 
why  don't  you  marry  me  ?  " 

To  his  masculine  mind  this 
seemed  quite  unanswerable. 
Voices  behind  him  caused  him 
to  turn. 

"D !  There's  the  Nichol- 
sons' punt,"  and  round  the 
bend  came  another  punt  with 
four  people  in  it,  and  he  never 
got  another  chance  of  proposing 
again  that  day — and  though  he 
made  the  most  of  such  chances 
as  he  got  in  the  few  remaining 
days  of  his  leave,  he  had 
finally  to  depart  without  the 
much-desired  answer. 

All  he  got  was  a  promise 
that  change  of  feelings  on  the 
subject,  which  he  must  realise 
were  quite  unlikely,  would  be 
duly  reported.  Also  a  little 
cameo  ring,  because  he  would 


write  such  mad  letters  and  not 
fasten  them  properly,  and  as 
he  hadn't  a  signet  ring  he  could 
have  this  one,  which  she  hardly 
ever  wore. 

All  cold  comfort  for  a  man 
whose  whole  world  hung  on  her 
lightest  breath,  who  literally 
worshipped  the  ground  under 
her  little  high-heeled  shoes. 

The  ring,  perhaps,  was  the 
most  comforting  thing  of  all, 
since  it  showed  that  the  "  mad  " 
letters  were  not  unpleasing  to 
the  recipient.  He  used  it  at 
every  port  on  the  way  out,  and 
every  mail  after  arriving  in 
India.  Each  long  letter, 
madder,  more  passionate  than 
the  last ;  each  one  a  proposal 
in  itself.  Nan  would  answer 
fairly  regularly  in  chatty, 
cheery  letters,  talking  of  every 
subject  under  the  sun  except 
the  one  about  which  the  whole 
soul  of  the  man  hungered  to 
hear.  She  was  a  good  letter- 
writer,  and  had  a  knack  of  por- 
traying in  a  few  words  the 
people  she  met,  and  giving  her 
impressions  of  them. 

At  last  he  wrote  to  say  that 
as  all  his  letters  did  not  seem 
to  have  the  slightest  effect,  and 
she  did  not  seem  to  know  her 
own  mind,  he  would  stop  writ- 
ing until  she  did.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  men  she  was 
always  talking  about  might 
help  her  to  make  it  up,  and 
then  he  might  get  an  answer. 

It  was  a  foolish,  ungentle 
letter  to  write;  but  the  con- 
tinual hungering  for  her  was 
telling  on  him,  and  hope  de- 
ferred is  poor  diet  for  a  love- 
sick man.  He  hoped,  in  a 
misguided  fashion,  that  it 
might  force  Nan's  hand. 
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When  he  had  posted  it  he 
was  sorry,  and  waited  long- 
ingly for  the  answer.  But 
no  answer  came,  for  her  let- 
ters stopped  abruptly  the  very 
week  that  war  broke  out, 
which  was  the  mail  he  cal- 
culated ought  to  have  brought 
the  answer. 

In  his  pig-headedness  he 
wouldn't  even  write  when  the 
regiment  went  on  service  to 

O 

Africa.  He  had  said  that  he 
would  not  write;  and  so  he 
didn't,  though  he  would  have 
given  all  the  world  to  take 
back  that  foolish  letter  and 
continue  on  the  old  terms. 

"  Ismith  sahib  agie,"  said  the 
lean  Indian  bugler  to  Ward, 
who  stood  at  the  parapet  of 
Mirima  Camp  gazing  down 
the  long  grass  slope  to  the 
river,  crossing  whence  the 
narrow  bush-track  wound  up- 
wards amid  the  tangled  yel- 
low grass  and  the  queer-shaped 
aloes  with  their  tall  stems, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like 
fantastic  candelabra. 

Behind  him,  in  a  patchwork 
of  vivid  African  sunlight  and 
heavy  shadow,  were  the  men's 
huts  —  rough  little  twisted 
grass  affairs  nestling  among 
the  tall  cocoanut-palms  of  the 
scattered  plantation,  which, 
owing  to  its  comparative 
openness,  offered  a  suitable 
site  for  a  camp  both  from  the 
point  of  comfort  and  defence. 

Lining  the  perimeter  were  a 
number  of  sepoys  in  various 
stages  of  dress  and  undress, 
but  each  with  rifle  and  ban- 
dolier, hastily  turned  out  at 
the  alarm  given  by  the  look- 
out, who,  perched  in  a  high 


crow's-nest  on  the  tallest  tree, 
had  discerned  the  movement 
of  troops  in  the  bush  below. 
A  few  minutes'  tension,  and 
then  the  recognition  that  they 
were  friends — Indians,  too;  and 
then,  as  they  drew  nearer, 
men  of  the  regiment  and  the 
keen  -  eyed  bugler  recognised 
the  officer  with  them. 

"By  Jove!  so  it  is,"  and 
Ward  ran  down  the  slope  to 
greet  his  friend. 

"Hulloa,  old  thing!  You're 
looking  fit.  Somewhat  differ- 
ent to  what  you  were  when  I 
watched  your  stretcher  going 
down  six  weeks  ago."  Smith 
had  been  invalided  down  with 
fever.  "How  long  have  you 
been  out  of  hospital?" 

"Three  weeks  or  so;  they 
sent  me  for  a  joy-ride  to 
Nairobi  after  I  got  out.  Then 
headquarters  being  full  of  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars,  they 
collected  all  the  '  fits '  and  a 
new  draft  and  told  me  to  bring 
'em  out  here.  Phew,  it's  hot 
and  sticky  to-day,  and  I've  got 
some  thirst.  I've  brought  you 
down  some  beer,  because  I 
thought  you  would  probably  be 
weary  of  ration  rum  and  muddy 
sparklet." 

The  column  entered  the  camp 
and  the  men  were  instantly 
surrounded  by  groups  of  friends, 
all  eager  to  hear  the  latest 
news,  for  post  duty  in  East 
Africa  is  not  the  most  thrilling 
of  amusements,  except  when 
Brer  Boche  turns  out  in  force, 
and  then  as  a  rule  it  is  too 
thrilling  to  last  long,  or  used 
to  be  in  the  first  year  of  war, 
when  Ward  and  Smith  found 
themselves  at  Mirima. 

The  camp  was  ten  miles  from 
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the  next  post,  and  the  daily 
paper  was  not  forthcoming 
daily,  or  even  weekly,  and  mails 
were  few  and  far  between. 
Barring  occasional  shots  with 
itinerant  Hun  patrols  and 
patrolling  towards  Kigomani, 
a  German  post  across  the  border 
Home  twelve  miles  to  the  south, 
existence  at  Mirima  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  monotonous. 
One's  chief  occupation  was  try- 
ing to  keep  one's  men  fit,  and 
reducing,  or  endeavouring  to 
reduce,  the  sick  rate  from  fever. 
Of  late  both  sides  seemed  to 
have  adopted  the  "live  and  let 
live  "  policy. 

The  men  were  dismissed  and 
the  two  officers  walked  over  to 
the  grass  hut  which  served  as 
dining-room  and  mess  gener- 
ally. At  the  back  of  it  were 
the  officers'  tents,  covered  with 
thick  grass  roofs,  in  an  en- 
deavour to  make  them  sun- 
proof, but  even  with  these 
additions  it  was  safer  to  keep 
your  helmet  on  inside  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

"  Come  and  get  a  wash,"  said 
Ward,  leading  the  way  to  his 
tent, 

Smith  unbuckled  his  straps, 
and  slipping  off  his  belt  with 
its  dangling  attachments — re- 
volver, glasses,  water-bottle, 
and  so  forth — threw  it  down  on 
the  oamp  bed  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  for  he  had  been  afoot 
since  dawn,  and  it  was  now 
close  on  midday.  He  pulled 
off  his  turban  and  mopped  his 
forehead,  and  then  made  for 
the  washstand  to  sluice  his  head 
and  arms  in  the  tepid  water. 

Then  lighting  a  cigarette  he 
entered  the  mess -hut,  where 
Ward  was  watching  with  thirsty 


eyes  the  boy  unpacking  a  dozen 
precious  bottles  of  Pilsener. 

"Can't  offer  you  much,  I'm 
afraid.  Whisky  and  sparklet ; 
lime-juice  and  ditto;  or  your 
own  beer.  Which  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

"Lime-juice  for  the  moment. 
We'll  save  the  beer  for  to- 
night." 

The  Madrassi  boy  produced 
an  aluminium  mug  and  the  one 
surviving  glass  tumbler,  and 
measured  out  the  lime-juice,  fill- 
ing it  up  with  thick  tepid  spark- 
let, and  handed  the  nectar  to 
the  Sahibs. 

"  Cheer-O,"  said  Smith  as  he 
took  a  long  gulp.  "Here's 
luck,"  replied  Ward.  "The 
cook  will  have  some  grub  up 
for  you  shortly.  I  expect  you 
could  do  with  a  meal  when 
you've  dowsed  that  thirst  a 
bit." 

"Where's  every  one?"  in- 
quired Smith. 

"Brown,  Elliot,  and  Co.  are 
out  on  the  usual  patrol 
stunt,  and  the  C.O.'s  gone 
with  them.  They'll  be  back 
to-night.  What's  the  latest 
from  headquarters?  Are  we 
going  to  chase  the  square-head 
or  is  he  going  to  come  down 
on  Mirima  like  a  wolf  on  the 
fold  ?  I  wish  he  would,  'cos 
we've  put  in  no  end  of  work 
on  the  camp,  and  I  wouldn't 
mind  taking  on  several  hundred 
of  him  now." 

His  glance  travelled  out  of 
the  door  over  the  defences  of 
the  camp,  which  were  stoutly 
built,  for  the  men  had  worked 
hard  and  the  C.O.  was  of  an 
engineering  turn  of  mind,  so 
that  the  camp  would  have  stood 
quite  a  lot  of  enemy  attention. 

"Much   talk  of   an  advance 
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farther  East,  but  then  that's 
always  on  the  tapis.  I've 
brought  down  a  couple  of 
'secret  urgents '  for  the  C.O., 
which  looks  hopeful.  Also 
Edwards  when  he  gave  me  the 
orders  to  come  out  here  said  I 
should  probably  be  in  time  for 
something  amusing." 

Smith  brushed  a  mosquito 
off  his  bare  knee  and  reached 
for  his  drink.  He  was  a  cheery, 
irresponsible-looking  subaltern, 
with  light,  rather  rebellious 
hair,  and  a  round  boyish  face 
with  twinkling  blue  eyes.  He 
never  appeared  to  take  any- 
thing seriously,  not  even  his 
own  C.O. ;  and  if  there  was  a 
muddy  end  to  a  stick,  he  would 
certainly  get  hold  of  it.  But 
you  could  trust  him  to  have  a 
smile  or  a  jest  in  the  most 
impossible  of  circumstances, 
wherefore  his  brother  officers 
and  his  men  loved  him  ex- 
ceedingly. 

"Good  egg,"  said  Ward,  fill- 
ing his  pipe.  "  Got  a  match  on 
you?" 

Smith  dived  into  his  haver- 
sack and  tumbled  out  all  sorts 
of  odds  and  ends,  for,  like 
himself,  it  was  very  much  in 
the  schoolboy  stage,  and  was 
always  crammed  with  miscel- 
laneous objets  d'art — from  old 
pipes  to  bits  of  string.  In 
getting  out  the  match-box  he 
tumbled  out  some  papers. 

"  Hulloa,  I'd  forgotten  these. 
.  .  .  There  was  a  mail  in  the  day 
I  left,  and  I  brought  these  letters 
along  for  you." 

He  sorted  out  the  papers, 
and  passed  three  letters  over  to 
Ward.  "  Hope  I  haven't  lost 
any  ;  I  didn't  count  them." 

There  was  a  hungry  expres- 


sion on  Ward's  face  as  he  leant 
across  for  the  letters.  "Thanks 
muchly.  Here's  food  coming. 
I'll  just  slip  over  to  my  tent  and 
wash.  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute 
or  two.  Carry  on  with  tiffin." 

He  went  over  to  his  tent, 
and,  sitting  down  on  his  bed, 
looked  over  the  letters  quickly. 
A  bill,  a  letter  from  his  bank- 
ers, and  one  from  a  friend  in 
France. 

"  Not  even  a  card  from  her, 
and  this  must  be  after  the  New 
Year  mail." 

He  stared  out  into  the  hot, 
white  sunlight  with  blind,  un- 
seeing eyes,  his  mind  back  in 
the  dear  days  on  the  sleepy 
river  at  home  before  the  war — 
days  redolent  of  sweet  memories 
of  Nan. 

"Not  even  a  little  card  at 
Christmas."  True,  he  hadn't 
sent  one,  but  then  he  had  said 
that  he  wouldn't  write.  She 
could  have  sent  him  a  card,  for 
that  wouldn't  have  meant  any- 
thing at  all — merely  served  to 
show  him  that  he  was  not  ab- 
solutely forgotten. 

Mail  after  mail  he  had 
scanned  his  little  packet  of 
letters,  hoping  for  the  sight  of 
her  dear  handwriting,  and  now 
the  last  of  the  Christmas  mail 
had  come  and  brought  nothing. 
He  looked  at  the  postmarks : 
yes,  one  of  them  was  dated 
30th  December,  well  after 
Christmas,  so  that  even  if  she 
had  forgotten  the  posting  date 
for  the  Christmas  mail,  she 
must  have  remembered  when 
the  day  itself  came  round. 

Had  she  given  up  thought 
of  him  altogether  ?  Was  she 
hopelessly  offended  by  that 
asinine  letter  of  his  ?  He 
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longed  to  write  to  her,  but  his 
absurd  obstinacy  stood  in  the 
way.  Just  two  months  from 
now  would  be  her  birthday, 
and  perhaps  he  could  write  a 
line  for  that,  without  climbing 
down  from  his  pillar  of  sense- 
less pride. 

"  Come  along,  Ward — tiffin's 
getting  cold."  Smith's  voice 
broke  in  on  his  thoughts. 

"Coming  in  half  a  second," 
and  putting  the  letters  in  his 
pocket,  he  hastily  washed  and 
entered  the  mess-hut. 

Late  that  evening  the  C.O., 
after  reading  the  letters  Smith 
had  brought,  sent  for  Ward. 

"Little  job  for  you,  Ward. 
I  want  you  to  take  your  double 
company  and  push  out  towards 
Kigomani  to-morrow.  Camp 
this  side  of  the  river,  and  pro- 
ceed for  the  next  two  or  three 
days  to  disport  yourself  con- 
spicuously in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,  and  try  to  mnke 
him  think  that  we  are  really  up 
to  something. 

"  There's  a  big  show  coming 
off  down-stream  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  and  I'm  taking 
down  the  right  wing  to  join  in. 
Your  job  is  to  prevent  the  Huns 
withdrawing  any  of  their  troops 
from  up  this  way.  You  can 
take  Smith  with  you,  as  you 
will  want  a  second  B.O." 

The  early  part  of  the  night 
was  spent  by  every  one  ex- 
cept Elliot,  who  was  cursing 
fate  because  his  double  com- 
pany was  to  stop  at  Mirima, 
in  getting  ready  for  the  mor- 
row, overhauling  kits,  making 
loads  of  stores,  and  generally 
attending  to  the  hundred  and 
one  details  which  precede  a 
push  of  any  sort. 


Dawn  next  day  saw  Ward's 
double  company  trailing  out  of 
Mirima,  a  little  column  of  170 
odd  rifles  and  a  machine-gun, 
accompanied  by  a  string  of  fan- 
tastically clad  (or  should  one 
say  "ornamented"?  for  of 
clothing  properly  speaking 
there  was  hardly  a  trace)  sav- 
ages bearing  load  after  load  of 
ammunition,  rations,  bedding, 
and  God  knows  what  else  bal- 
anced on  their  heads.  Smith, 
with  forty  rifles,  went  ahead  as 
advanced  guard,  while  left  and 
right  in  the  bush  could  be  seen 
the  figures  of  the  flankers  as 
they  passed  across  the  occa- 
sional open  spaces. 

The  march  was  uneventful, 
and  they  reached  the  spot 
selected  for  the  camp  without 
firing  a  shot  or  seeing  any  signs 
of  the  enemy  other  than  the 
mute  traces  of  his  hand,  which 
lay  heavy  on  spoiled  crop  and 
village  alike.  Before  falling 
back  he  had  cleared  the  country 
effectually,  and  even  when  they 
reached  the  small  village  near 
which  they  intended  to  camp 
there  was  not  a  living  thing  to 
be  seen  anywhere. 

Digging  a  perimeter  camp  a 
little  way  outside,  Ward  settled 
down  for  the  night,  feeling  that 
they  had  reached  the  jumping- 
off  point  and  that  the  morrow 
might  be  trusted  to  produce 
quite  a  lot  of  excitement.  That 
afternoon  he  sent  out  a  couple 
of  patrols  across  the  river, 
which  was  just  fordable  at  this 
point,  and  they  had  their  first 
brush  with  the  enemy  on  the 
way  to  Kigomani.  Smith  re- 
turned late  in  the  evening  very 
elated  with  his  day's  work. 

"Rattled  them  no  end  this 
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afternoon,"  he  said  on  his  re- 
turn. "  We  bumped  into  a 
picket  of  theirs  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  across  the  river. 
They  fell  back  like  blazes,  and 
we  chased 'em  like  stink  until  we 
got  to  about  a  mile  from  Kigo- 
mani,  and  ran  into  something 
a  good  deal  stronger.  They 
began  to  get  rid  of  lots  of  am- 
munition and  seemed  viciously 
inclined,  and  when  they  tried 
to  get  round  my  flanks  I 
thought  I'd  better  make  tracks 
for  home.  We  found  two  of 
their  dead  from  the  picquet 
and  think  we  bagged  a  couple 
more,  and  they  never  touched 
us.  Fancy  we  shall  be  able  to 
frighten  them  more  than  a 
little  if  we  keep  on  same  like 
stunts.  They  won't  dare  to 
send  away  any  men  as  long  as 
we  are  hanging  about  here,  and 
as  we've  got  the  ford,  they 
won't  be  able  to  get  round  be- 
hind us." 

The  ford  in  question  was 
about  600  yards  from  the  camp, 
and  was  the  only  one  for  7  or 
8  miles  in  either  direction. 
Since  there  were  no  bridges 
the  camp  would  be  safe,  and 
even  if  they  stirred  up  a  hor- 
net's nest  and  had  to  fall  back 
in  a  hurry,  once  across  the 
river  it  would  take  the  enemy 
all  his  time  to  force  the  pas- 
sage ;  and  if  he  tried  to  do  so, 
well,  he  would  be  playing  our 
game  in  the  best  of  ways.  But 
Ward  felt  that  that  was  too 
much  luck  to  hope  for. 

"Any  machine-guns?"  he 
queried. 

"None  in  action  anyway, 
but  my  orderly  said  he  thought 
he  saw  one  coming  up  just  as 
we  cleared  out.  Probably  it 


was,  because  anything  over 
about  fifty  square-heads  gener- 
ally has  a  machine-gun  in 
tow.  Wonder  why  they  didn't 
use  it?" 

"  Wanted  you  to  come  a  bit 
closer,  I  expect.  They  gener- 
ally try  to  draw  on  patrols  that 
way.  You  suddenly  find  your- 
selves with  their  machine-guns 
on  either  flank,  and  then  unless 
you're  nippy,  you're  for  it 
proper.  A  patrol  I  sent  out 
last  week  got  had  that  way. 
By  the  grace  of  God  they  only 
lost  one  man,  and  the  rest  went 
to  ground  and  came  away 
quick.  Well,  to-morrow  we'll 
go  out  in  force  and  scare  them 
a  bit  more,  and  when  they're 
fairly  buzzing  we'll  wander 
home  again." 

Next  morning  they  went  out 
with  the  greater  part  of  the 
double  company,  crossed  the 
river,  over  which  a  picket  was 
left  to  ensure  the  road  home, 
and  proceeded  towards  Kigo- 
mani.  Evidently  they  were 
expected,  for  they  were  fired 
on  early :  presumably  by  a 
few  men  placed  on  the  roads 
in  front,  because  when  they 
got  up  to  the  place  whence 
the  shots  had  come  there 
were  no  trenches  —  only  a 
handful  of  empty  '410  car- 
tridge cases. 

"  Arab  screens  on  the  paths," 
said  Ward.  "We  shall  find 
something  interesting  soon. 
Tell  those  scouts  of  yours  to 
keep  their  eyes  skinned,  and 
the  flankers  to  keep  wide. 
We  want  to  make  gentle  ad- 
vances, but  we  don't  want  to 
be  drawn  into  any  specially 
loving  embraces." 

The  column  slowed  down  a 
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little,  while  the  advanced  guard 
nosed  forward  once  more  until 
they  got  close  to  the  scene  of 
the  previous  day's  scrap,  when 
they  were  greeted  by  a  ragged 
shower  of  lead — one  bullet  pass- 
ing through  Smith's  turban. 

"Near  thing,"  he  muttered. 
"  Hi,  extend  ! !  phailjdo  jaldi  1 " 
and  the  advance-guard  "  phail- 
jaoed"  off  on  either  side  of 
the  path,  pushing  up  to  the 
scouts,  who,  halted  a  little 
way  ahead,  were  endeavour- 
ing to  locate  the  exact  position 
of  the  enemy. 

He  appeared  to  be  posted  on 
the  far  side  of  a  clearing  full 
of  crops,  but  exactly  how 
many  of  him  was  difficult  to 
say.  A  large  baobab  among 
the  trees  beyond  the  clearing 
attracted  Smith's  attention,  as 
he  fancied  he  saw  something 
moving  in  it ;  so  he  turned  a 
few  rifles  on  to  it.  Baobabs 
are  always  worth  a  little  at- 
tention in  bush  warfare,  for 
they  occasionally  grow  quaint 
fruit  in  the  shape  of  snipers 
and  sometimes  machine-guns. 

Ward  came  running  up  to 
where  Smith  was  standing 
behind  a  tree  busy  with  his 
glasses. 

"  What  do  you  make  of  it  ?  " 
he  asked.  "Is  this  where  they 
stopped  you  yesterday  ?  " 

"No;  we  were  stopped  a 
bit  farther  back,  and  didn't 
reach  this  clearing.  Judging 
by  the  fire,  I  should  say  they've 
got  forty  or  fifty  men  there. 
If  we're  going  to  turn  them 
out,  we  ought  to  do  it  quick, 
or  they'll  be  getting  up  sup- 
ports from  Kigomani." 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  biff 
now.  There's  goodish  cover 


leading  up  on  the  left,  so  just 
slip  back  and  get  hold  of  the 
right  half  'F,'  and  see  if  you 
can  get  round  and  shift  them. 
You  may  be  able  to  get  on  to 
the  Kigomani  track  again  be- 
hind them.  I'll  go  across  the 
clearing  and  hold  them,  so  as 
to  give  you  a  chance  of  get- 
ting round  unnoticed.  Tell  the 
M.G.  detachment  to  come  into 
action  on  my  right,  just  where 
Sultan  Ali  is.  They'll  be  able 
to  comb  out  anything  that 
shows  in  the  trees,  besides 
getting  an  oblique  fire." 

Smith  doubled  away,  and 
Ward  continued  watching  the 
enemy's  position,  from  which 
a  fairly  incessant  though  not 
excessively  heavy  fire  con- 
tinued to  come.  One  of  the 
scouts  was  being  carried  off, 
shot  through  the  thigh.  As 
far  as  Ward  could  make  out, 
the  enemy  appeared  to  be  about 
450  yards  off;  but  distances  in 
crops  are  deceptive. 

Some  of  the  scouts  were 
already  worming  their  way 
forward  supported  by  the  fire 
of  the  advanced  guard  strung 
out  in  line.  Presently  the  re- 
mainder of  the  company  came 
up  and  spread  out  to  join 
them,  and  Ward  gave  the 
order  to  advance  just  as  the 
machine  -  gun  began  to  spit 
away  on  his  right.  As  the 
advance  began,  the  enemy's 
fire  increased,  but  it  was  not 
very  accurate,  and  on  the  left 
where  Smith  had  gone  things 
seemed  quite  quiet. 

As  they  advanced,  however, 
the  fire  grew  steadily  heavier. 
Apparently  the  enemy  were 
being  reinforced.  Also,  omin- 
oua  sign,  away  on  the  left 
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burst  out  the  sudden  rattle  of 
a  maohine-gun. 

The  line,  checked  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  now  really  heavy 
fire,  stopped  and  blazed  away 
merrily  at  the  thicker  growth 
ahead,  whence  the  growing 
volume  of  fire,  the  continuous 
droning  in  the  air,  and  the 
"  whit,  whip "  among  the 
maize  stalks,  with  now  and 
then  the  dull  "  plunk "  as  a 
bullet  found  something  which, 
though  compared  to  the  grass 
of  the  field,  is  not  exactly 
maize  stalks,  showed  that  the 
enemy  was  in  force. 

"Looks  as  if  Brer  Boche  is 
in  strength  this  morning," 
thought  Ward,  as  he  called 
up  the  supporting  section. 
"  Hope  Smith's  not  in 
trouble." 

He  was  kneeling  down  in 
the  crops  adjuring  various 
chump  -  headed  Punjabis  to 
shoot  straight,  when  an 
orderly  came  tearing  up  to 
him  with  a  note  from  Smith. 


"Enemy  about  100  strong 
in  front  with  a  M.G.  Can't 
get  on  any  farther  without 
help.  Have  several  men  hit. 
Am  about  200  yards  from  the 
enemy,  who,  I  think,  are  being 
reinforced." 

As  he  read  the  scrawl,  a 
still  heavier  burst  of  fire  all 
along  his  line,  followed  by  the 
unmistakable  rattle  of  one,  if 
not  two  machine-guns  to  the 
right  of  his  line,  told  him  that 
the  foe  were  decidedly  su- 
perior. He  saw  the  stretcher 
party  with  their  hands  more 
than  full,  and  his  words  to 
Smith  the  previous  evening 


came     back,    "Unless     you're 
nippy  you're  for  it  proper." 

Nothing  further  was  to  be 
gained  by  pressing  the  attack, 
which  would  be  foredoomed  to 
failure,  for  the  enemy  was  in 
much  greater  strength — so  now 
for  the  ticklish  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, having  twisted  the 
leopard's  tail,  to  get  out  of 
reach  quickly. 

As  he  pulled  out  his  note- 
book, a  nasty  blow  on  the 
shoulder  nearly  knocked  him 
over  backwards.  "  Stopped 
one  this  time  .  .  .  No !  that 
was  luck ;  a  dud  of  sorts,  per- 
haps came  through  a  tree,"  for 
barring  the  broken  skin  and 
the  rapidly  swelling  flesh,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  harm  done. 

He  scribbled  a  couple  of  lines 
to  Smith : — 

"  Time  to  go  now.  You  will 
fall  back  at  once  and  get  across 
the  path  behind  us.  Pass  up 
word  when  you're  there,  and 
then  we'll  come  through  you, 
and  you  follow  us  as  rear- 
guard." 

He  despatched  the  note,  and 
passing  word  down  the  line  to 
open  as  heavy  a  fire  as  pos- 
sible, told  the  machine  -  gun 
detachment  to  sweep  the  bush 
on  the  left  front  where  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  movement 
showed. 

Ten  minutes  later  word 
reached  him  that  Smith  had 
got  into  position  behind  him, 
and  he  fell  back  in  orderly 
fashion.  The  enemy's  fire  re- 
doubled in  volume,  but  luckily 
only  a  couple  of  men  were  hit, 
and  they  quickly  passed  through 
Smith's  line. 
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"Belt  it  into  'em  if  they 
follow,"  called  Ward  to  Smith 
as  he  passed. 

"  Eight  -O.  There's  a  few 
of  them  coming  on  now,  I 
think." 

"  Try  and  hold  them  off  for 
a  few  minutes  until  we  get 
well  started,  and  then  follow 
us,"  and  Ward  hurried  on 
after  his  men. 

A  few  minutes  saw  the 
column  collected  and  swing- 
ing down  the  track  to  the 
river,  the  wounded  having 
been  sent  on  in  front.  Be- 
hind him  Ward  could  hear 
the  firing  getting  heavy,  and 
presently  a  panting  orderly 
dashed  up  with  another  mes- 
sage from  Smith  : — 

"Enemy  pretty  close  on  me 
now.  Can  you  halt  a  few 
men  to  support  me  and  scare 
them  off?" 

Ward  halted  two  sections 
and  the  machine-gun  on  the 
far  side  of  a  ravine,  and,  send- 
ing on  the  rest  of  the  double 
company,  stopped  for  Smith 
to  catch  up. 

A  minute  or  two  later  the 
first  of  Smith's  command  ap- 
peared, doubling  towards  them, 
and  the  firing  drew  nearer. 
Then  more  of  them  emerged 
from  the  edge  of  the  bush 
beyond  the  ravine,  and  bul- 
lets began  to  buzz  about  the 
place. 

Ward  counted  the  men, 
37  so  far;  there  could  only 
be  half  a  dozen  more  at  most, 
and  Smith  himself,  who  would 
be  sure  to  be  at  the  tail.  Yes, 
there  he  was.  Ward  just 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  in 


the  bush  with  a  few  men,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  the 
first  of  the  pursuers  came 
into  view. 

Why  didn't  the  silly  old  bird 
buck  up  and  bolt  across  the 
ravine  ?  The  enemy  couldn't 
be  fifty  yards  from  him  now. 
Surely  he  could  see  Ward  and 
his  men.  He  shouted  to  the 
machine-gunners  to  open  on 
the  enemy  quickly,  and  as  he 
shouted  the  order,  he  saw 
Smith  collapse  into  the  bushes, 
and  a  new  wave  of  the  enemy 
burst  forward. 

"  Maro !  Maro  jaldi!"  he 
yelled  as  he  saw  three  of  the 
remaining  four  men  with 
Smith,  who  were  trying  to 
pick  him  up,  go  down  one 
after  another.  The  enemy 
halted  at  the  burst  of  fire 
from  Ward's  party,  but  from 
the  extent  of  their  front  it 
was  obvious  that  they  were 
in  considerable  strength. 

Ward  thought  of  a  bayonet 
charge  to  rescue  Smith,  but  as 
the  idea  crossed  his  mind,  he 
saw  the  last  man  with  Smith 
turn  and  leave  him,  and  come 
rushing  across  the  ravine  with 
bullets  chipping  the  trees  and 
kicking  up  the  dust  all  round, 
while  the  enemy  surged  for- 
ward to  the  spot  where 
Smith  lay.  As  the  man  drew 
near  he  saw  it  was  Smith's 
orderly.  He  came  up  with 
stony  face  and  held  out  a 
revolver,  while  in  short  stac- 
cato phrases  he  announced 
that  the  sahib  was  dead  with 
three  bullets  in  him,  that  he 
and  the  others  had  tried  to 
get  him  away,  but  that  the 
others  had  been  knocked  out, 
and  so  he  had  to  content  him- 
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self  with  bringing  away  the 
sahib's  revolver,  and  the  place 
was  thick  with  enemy. 

"  It  is,  undoubtedly, "reflected 
Ward  as  the  fire  grew  still 
heavier  in  front  and  began  to 
spread  round  the  flanks. 

Hard  as  it  was  to  go,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  unless  they 
went  quickly  they  would  not 
go  at  all,  and  the  double  com- 
pany would  be  minus  both  its 
officers  and  its  machine-gun, 
So  he  set  his  teeth,  and  with  a 
final  burst  of  fire  into  the  spot 
where  all  that  was  left  of  Smith 
lay,  he  reluctantly  gave  the 
order  to  fall  back  once  more. 

Followed  a  nightmare  of  a 
march  for  close  on  three  miles, 
perpetually  halting  to  threaten 
the  pursuers,  once  even  com- 
pelled to  a  bayonet  charge 
against  an  enterprising  party 
who  tried  to  outflank  them, 
until  weary  and  dejected  they 
reached  the  river  and  found 
the  bulk  of  the  company  lining 
the  farther  bank. 

Ward  crossed  with  the  last 
of  his  men,  breast-deep  in  the 
running  water.  The  man  in 
front  of  him  stuck  as  he  tried 
to  get  up  the  steep  bank  just 
as  the  first  of  the  pursuers' 
bullets  began  to  sing  across 
the  river.  Ward  hastily  shov- 
elled him  up  the  bank,  and  as 
he  did  so  felt  something  slip  off 
his  wet  finger,  and  only  as  he 
tumbled  over  the  top  of  the 
bank  into  comparative  safety 
did  he  realise  that  Nan's  little 
cameo  ring  had  vanished  into 
the  stream. 

The  enemy  spread  out  along 
the  opposite  bank,  and  a  desul- 
tory fire  opened  like  the  last 
heavy  drops  of  a  passing  thun- 


derstorm; but  although  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sniping  lasted 
till  well  after  nightfall,  they 
made  no  attempt  to  cross,  and 
next  day  had  evidently  with- 
drawn the  bulk  of  their  force. 

That  morning  a  message 
came  in  from  Mirima  to  say 
that  the  operations  down- 
stream had  b^en  successful,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  regi- 
ment would  join  him  next  day, 
as  a  post  was  to  be  established 
on  the  river.  Until  they  ar- 
rived, he  was  to  content  himself 
with  holding  the  ford. 

As  he  sat  in  his  dark  tent 
that  night  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  everything  had  gone 
wrong  with  the  world.  He 
had  done  his  job  all  right  (later 
he  learnt  that  so  far  from  the 
enemy  withdrawing  men  from 
Kigomani,  they  had  actually 
started  to  reinforce  it),  and  he 
had  done  it  cheaply,  all  things 
considered.  But  the  loss  of 
Smith  spoilt  the  whole  show — 
it  was  such  wicked  bad  luck  to 
get  done  in  in  a  rotten  little 
side  show.  Poor  old  Smith. 
To  have  to  leave  him  like  that. 
Thank  the  Lord,  he  was  dead 
before  the  Askaris  reached  him. 

He  struck  a  match  to  light 
his  pipe,  and  as  he  did  so 
noticed  the  absence  of  Nan's 
ring.  And  that  had  gone  too  ! 
Did  it  mean  that  everything 
was  going?  Was  he  going  to 
lose  her  too  ?  If  that  was  so, 
why  the  devil  hadn't  they  got 
him  instead  of  Smith. 

Now  that  the  strain  of  action 
was  over  he  felt  absolutely 
done  up,  and  though  not  nor- 
mally superstitious,  he  felt  to- 
night as  if  this  was  to  be  the 
end  of  everything  for  him. 
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lit)  got  up  aud  walked  out 
of  the  tent,  out  among  the 
sleeping  men,  and  stood  look- 
ing up  at  the  brilliant  stars, 
seeking  in  the  northern  sky 
one  little  star  which  Nan  al- 
ways used  to  call  her  star  in 
those  days  at  home,  how  many 
centuries  ago  ?  He  had  seen  it 
only  the  night  before  last,  low 
on  the  horizon,  and  thought 
that  it  formed  a  link  between 
them.  To-night  he  looked  in 
vain ;  it  had  gone,  sunk  below 
the  formless  black  mass  of  this 
hateful  laud,  which  seemed  to 
take  everything  and  give  noth- 
ing. Nan's  star,  Nan's  ring, — 
both  gone. 

He  turned  and  walked  back 
to  the  tent  feeling  that  every- 
thing was  black,  black,  black. 

One  bright  clear  morning  in 
December,  a  ragged  native 
urchin  was  holding  a  pony 
outside  the  entrance  to  theBibi 
Makbara,  near  Aurangabad,  a 
small  cantonment  in  theDeooan. 

The  "Lady's  Tomb,"  as  the 
title  means,  a  smaller  edition 
of  the  famous  Taj  Mahal  at 
Agra,  is  built  over  the  grave  of 
liabia-ud-Durraui,  wife  of  Au- 
rangzebe,  sometime  viceroy  of 
the  Deocan  and  afterwards 
Emperor  of  India.  The  Taj, 
however,  is  generally  spoilt  by 
a  crowd  of  sightseers,  whereas 
the  Makbara,  being  situated  in 
an  out  of  the  way  corner  of 
India,  somewhat  off  the  cosmo- 
politan globe-trotter's  track,  is 
nearly  always  deserted  except 
for  the  wheeling  pigeons  and 
the  village  women  who  come 
to  scatter  rose  leaves  and  hang 
glass  bangles  over  the  "Lady's  " 
grave. 


There  is  an  air  ot  peace  about 
the  garden  which  is  altogether 
in  keeping,  and  the  whole  place, 
with  its  dazzling  white  walls, 
its  marble  water  slides  among 
the  dark  cypresses,  and  its 
fountain  basins  amid  the  heavy- 
scented  yellow  roses,  seems  a 
perfect  setting  for  the  tomb  of  a 
dearly  loved  woman. 

There  are  no  long  flowery 
epitaphs,  not  a  word  engraved 
anywhere  to  tell  you  who  rests 
there,  and  if  you  want  to  know 
you  must  ask  the  villagers 
around,  or  else  the  old  Mussal- 
maai  beggar  woman  who  sits 
at  the  gate  all  day. 

As  Eldred  Ward,  coming  out 
of  the  high  arched  gateway, 
dropped  a  coin  in  the  old  lady's 
hand,  and  turned  again  for  a 
last  glimpse  down  the  vista  of 
oool  terraced  walks  among  the 
hushed  quiet  of  the  rose-gar- 
dens, backed  by  the  superb 
simplicity  of  the  white  dome 
and  the  graceful  minarets,  it 
seemed  to  him  something  al- 
most supernatural  in  its  white 
purity. 

The  four  soaring  minarets, 
tapering  into  the  vivid  blue 
vault  of  the  Indian  sky,  seemed 
designed  to  raise  the  mind  from 
the  low  dust  of  earth  to  some 
higher  plane,  and  he  thought 
that  if  ever  a  tomb  showed  a 
keen  sense  of  the  certainty  of  a 
hereafter  it  was  this  tomb  of  a 
woman  of  alien  creed.  Surely 
the  man  who  built  it  over  his 
wife's  grave  must  have  looked 
forward  with  joyous  certainty 
to  another  meeting,  only  slightly 
deferred. 

He  mounted  his  pony  and 
rode  back  through  the  little 
village  of  Begampura,  with  its 
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mud  houses  nestling  against 
the  tumbled  ruins  of  palaces, 
with  here  and  there  built  into 
them  beautiful  old  oarved 
beams  from  princely  mansions 
long  since  deserted.  In  the 
spacious  courtyards,  which  you 
could  just  trace  by  the  debris 
of  the  old  walls,  and  on  the 
grass -grown  plinths  of  halls 
once  thronged  with  all  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  the  Dec- 
can's  capitol,  browsed  little 
flocks  of  goats  and  great  lum- 
bering buffaloes. 

Invalided  from  Africa  some 
months  after  Smith's  death,  he 
had  now  been  passed  fit  for 
light  duty,  and  having  spent 
much  of  his  leisure  time  while  a 
subaltern  in  acquiring  a  better 
knowledge  of  one  or  two  of 
the  vernaculars,  found  himself 
employed  on  recruiting  duty, 
supervising  the  work  of  the 
recruiting  parties  sent  out  by 
different  Indian  regiments. 

Owing  to  the  war  certain 
new  districts  had  been  opened 
up  for  recruiting,  and  amongst 
them  was  the  country  around 
Aurangabad,  where  he  had  once 
been  stationed  in  pre-war  days. 
So,  combining  business  with 
pleasure,  he  had  arranged  to 
spend  ten  days  there  and  re- 
visit some  of  his  old  haunts. 

The  time  spent  in  Africa, 
combined  with  his  own  private 
sorrows,  had  left  a  graver  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  and  though 
there  was  still  much  of  the  old 
oheeriness,  there  was  a  slightly 
tired  look  in  the  eyes,  a  faint 
hardening  of  the  lips,  a  certain 
wistfuluess  about  the  face  which 
showed  that  the  man  had 
suffered  much. 

He  had  but  few  relations — in 


fact  the  only  close  one  waa  the 
old  aunt  who  had  brought  him 
up  after  his  parents'  deaths, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  a 
child.  The  old  lady  herself  had 
died  just  before  the  war,  and 
when  Nan  stopped  writing, 
barring  stray  letters  from 
friends,  his  last  link  with  home 
had  gone. 

Only  a  month  after  Smith's 
death,  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  France  re- 
counting a  week's  glorious  leave 
that  he  had  just  had  at 
home : — 

"Almost  managed  to  forget 
the  existence  of  this  God-for- 
saken mud-pie  of  Flanders. 

"  By  the  way,  you  remember 
that  pretty  girl  Miss  Baynor, 
that  you  introduced  me  to  one 
day  in  town?  Well,  I  heard 
about  her  wedding  which  had 
taken  place  just  before  I  got 
home.  She's  married  a  gunner 
called  Allason,  who  was  wounded 
rather  badly  Ypres  way  and 
is  now  at  home.  I've  not  met 
him,  but  they  say  he's  a  very 
good  sort." 

It  had  taken  Ward  some  time 
to  grasp  the  fact,  and  even 
when  he  had  got  over  the  first 
shook  of  it,  somehow  he  had 
never  been  able  to  reopen  that 
chapter  of  his  life  sufficiently 
even  to  write  a  few  congratu- 
latory words. 

He  had  tried  again  and  again 
to  forget,  but  forgetfulness 
would  not  come ;  and  strive  as 
he  might,  he  could  not  keep 
Nan  out  of  his  dreams,  and  the 
funny  thing  was  that  whenever 
he  dreamed  of  her  he  would 
often  dream  of  Smith  as  well. 
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Coming  out  of  Begampura  he 
reached  the  river  where  the 
road  forks,  one  branch  running 
through  Jeswantpura  to  Auran- 
gabad  cantonment,  while  the 
other  crossing  the  river  enters 
the  walled  city. 

He  pulled  up  his  pony  and 
gazed  across  the  bridge  at  the 
old  stone  walls  which  rose  up 
on  the  farther  side.  They  were 
topped  with  little  flame-shaped 
oreuelations,  each  pierced  with 
a  loophole,  and  between  these 
were  narrow  slits  for  use  of 
sword  and  spear  when  the  foe 
should  get  toescaladiug  distance 
where  the  clumsy  loopholes  gave 
small  chance  for  the  even  more 
clumsy  matchlock  ball  to  attain 
its  mark. 

At  the  head  of  the  bridge 
was  a  great  arched  gateway, 
surmounted  by  two  little 
pavilions  with  regular  "  chha tri " 
roofs,  insignia  of  royalty 
throughout  the  East,  which 
were  supported  on  graceful 
stone  pillars. 

The  river  splashed  and 
gurgled  over  the  rocks  in  the 
hot  sunshine  below  the  mauve 
shadows  of  the  old  walls,  above 
which  showed  clumps  of  dark- 
green  tree  tops.  A  flight  of 
green  parrots  swooped  and 
flashed  in  the  sun,  their  bright 
plumage  gleaming  against  the 
intense  blue  which  formed  such 
a  perfect  background  for  the 
slender  fretted  stone  pillars 
above  the  massive  gate. 

Beyond  the  hoarse  cries  of 
the  parrots  hardly  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard  except  the  murmur 
of  the  stream  pouring  along  its 
rocky  bed,  and  the  gateway 
itself  was  absolutely  deserted. 

"  Like  the  gateway  of  a  city 


of  dreams,"  murmured  Ward 
as  he  gazed  across  the  bridge, 
and  straightway  fell  to  dream- 
ing, for  despite  his  northern 
energy,  at  times  he  could 
dream  with  all  the  indolence 
that  characterises  the  dwellers 
of  the  sun  -  kissed  southern 
lands. 

He  pictured  to  himself  the 
gateway  thronged  with  fight- 
ing men,  echoing  to  the  hoof- 
beats  of  chargers,  to  the  clatter 
of  steel,  the  clang  of  spear- 
butts,  the  gruff  voices  of 
soldiers  as  they  passed  out  at 
daybreak,  mouths  muffled  in  a 
fold  of  the  turban  against  the 
raw  dawn  air,  filing  away  in 
the  first  morning  light  down 
the  winding  road  until  none 
were  left  save  the  brawny 
sentinels  standing  on  the  gate 
gazing  after  the  troops. 

He  pictured  them  returning 
from  a  foray  with  loud  shouts 
of  triumph,  saddle-bows  heavy 
with  loot,  shields  and  mail 
scarred  and  dinted,  and  here 
and  there  a  man  swaying  in 
the  saddle  despite  a  comrade's 
arm  as  he  clutched  feebly  at 
his  crimson  shawl  which  had 
been  white  at  dawn. 

Another  picture  rose  before 
his  eyes. 

Troops  of  horse  pouring  over 
the  bridge,  lean,  fierce,  hawk- 
eyed  swordsmen  of  the  Deccan, 
proudest  and  most  quarrelsome 
of  all  the  southern  moslems ; 
their  horses  with  heads  reined 
into  their  chests,  champing 
their  foam-flecked  bits  as  they 
curvet  this  way  and  that, 
shaking  their  manes,  gay  with 
tassels  of  floss,  silk,  and  tinsel, 
only  one  degree  less  showy 
than  the  quilted  saddles  which 
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vie  with  the  riders'  brocaded 
coats  and  embroidered  sword- 
belts. 

Behind  them  the  slow  swing- 
ing bulk  of  the  great  black  ele- 
phants, their  foreheads  gaudy 
with  paint,  the  big  tuskers 
with  spiked  plates  of  iron  on 
their  heads  to  batter  in  fortress 
gateways,  shuffling  along  with 
trunks  swaying  from  side  to 
side,  their  wicked  little  pigs' 
eyes  looking  down  on  the 
spearmen  running  below  with 
painted  lances  decked  with 
tassels  of  every  hue. 

The  wind  seemed  to  carry  to 
his  ears  the  blare  of  the  horns, 
the  roll  of  the  drums,  the 
shouts  of  the  soldiers, 

But  see,  in  the  centre,  the 
huge,  great  tusker,  with  the 
gilded  howdah  and  the  solitary 
figure  enthroned  in  it,  clad  in 
plain  rich  white  muslin  dress, 
unrelieved  save  for  the  dazzling 
necklet  of  emeralds  and  the 
cluster  of  jewels  which  holds 
the  aigrette  in  position  on  the 
small,  tight  turban. 

Surely,  the  Emperor  him- 
self, Aurangzebe,  "  Adorn- 
ment of  the  world,"  the 
"  Great  Puritan,"  as  some  call 
him.  He  sits  with  his  hands 
on  his  jewelled  tulwar  hilt, 
watching  the  gay  -  costumed 
crowd  along  the  walls,  who 
come  to  see  the  brave  show ; 
but  there  is  no  sign  of  interest 
in  the  narrow,  fanatical  face — 
no  returning  salute  to  the  low 
salaaming  throng.  Much  of 
power  and  royalty,  nothing  of 
sympathy. 

But  suddenly  his  face  lights 
up  for  the  veriest  fraction  of 
a  second,  and  then  the  mask 
descends  again  instantaneously 
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— the  impassive  mask  of  dignity 
and  state. 

From  the  discreet  screens 
which  now  surround  the  pavil- 
ions above  the  gate  a  shapely 
jewelled  hand  has  just  reached 
out  to  drop  a  handful  of  rose- 
leaves  as  the  elephant  enters 
the  gateway,  and  for  a  space 
there  was  something  of  tender- 
ness in  the  usually  hard  face. 
Almost  one  caught  a  glimpse 
of  another  man  beneath  the 
surface. 

Perhaps  the  owner  of  the 
dainty  hand  knew  another  side 
to  the  Emperor's  character — 
that  side  which  every  man  can 
show  to  the  woman  whom  he 
loves,  whatever  faoe  he  turns 
to  the  world  at  large. 

Ward's  pony,  impatient  of 
standing  still,  began  to  fret, 
and  called  his  master  back  to 
the  present  —  to  the  empty, 
dusty  bridge,  the  vacant  gate- 
way— and  he  realised  that  the 
hand  which  had  dropped  the 
rose-leaves  was  only  that  of  a 
little  native  girl  throwing  a 
handful  of  corn  to  the  pigeons 
nesting  below  the  pavilions  on 
the  gate. 

Still,  it  was  all  strangely 
dreamy,  and  if  he  rode  in  under 
the  archway,  would  a  laughing 
"  Someone  "  lean  over  to  throw 
him  flowers?  Would  his  own 
dear  "  Dream  Princess  "  stoop 
over  the  parapet  to  call  to  him  ? 

He  pulled  himself  together 
sharply.  What  right  had  he 
to  be  thinking  of  her  when  she 
had  slipped  away  for  ever  from 
his  elusive  grasp,  leaving  only 
the  bitter-sweet  memories  of 
what  might  have  been  ?  What 
business  had  he  now  with 
"  Dream  Princesses  "  ? 
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He  wheeled  his  pony  round 
homewards  and  trotted  back 
to  breakfast  through  the  more 
or  less  deserted  cantonment, 
now  oooupied  only  by  depots. 
The  sight  of  a  couple  of  women 
riding  up  towards  the  race- 
course in  the  distance  reminded 
him  that  he  ought  to  call  on 
Mrs  Jones,  the  doctor's  wife, 
whose  plump  figure  he  could 
recognise  even  at  this  range. 
Evidently  she  was  showing  the 
sights  of  Aurangabad  to  one 
of  the  visitors  who  he  had 
heard  were  staying  with  her. 
Mrs  Jones  was  always  good 
company,  and  although  he 
had  rather  lost  taste  for 
women's  society  now,  it  would 
be  nice  to  talk  over  the  old 
times  again,  before  life  had 
all  gone  wrong. 

After  breakfast  he  settled 
down  to  a  really  busy  day, 
interviewing  recruiting  parties, 
inspecting  recruits,  checking 
accounts,  &o.,  until  late  in 
the  evening,  when  he  man- 
aged to  find  a  moment  to 
slip  round  and  call  on  the 
Joneses.  They  were  out,  how- 
ever, and  so  feeling  that  he 
had  done  his  duty  in  calling 
on  the  only  married  people  he 
knew  in  the  place,  he  returned 
to  the  Dak  bungalow.  He 
found  some  letters  forwarded 
on  to  him  from  Poona, 
and  among  them  he  noticed 
an  official  letter  from  the 
A.G.'s  office  at  the  base  in 
East  Africa.  They  could  all 
wait  until  after  dinner  any- 
way, so  he  bathed  and  dressed 
and  had  dinner,  and  then  be- 
took himself  on  to  the  ver- 
andah to  the  comfort  of  a 
long  chair. 


He  ran  through  the  letters, 
but  there  was  nothing  of  in- 
terest until  he  oame  to  the 
African  one,  which  he  opened 
carelessly,  and  found  it  con- 
tained another  letter,  which 
he  pulled  out,  and  then  sat 
still  looking  at  the  envelope, 
for  on  the  back  was  Nan 
Raynor's  dainty  violet  mono- 
gram. He  turned  it  over,  and 
on  the  front  saw,  partly  pasted 
over  his  address,  a  typewritten 
slip  : — 

"  Letter  found  with  some 
other  papers  in  a  German 
safe  on  the  occupation  of 
Tabora.  They  were  described 
as  having  been  taken  from 
the  body  of  an  English  officer 
killed  at  Kigomani." 

The  letter  was  neatly  slit 
open  at  one  end,  but  other- 
wise the  contents  appeared 
intact. 

So  poor  old  Smith  in  his 
muddly  way  had  mislaid  one 
of  his  letters  that  day,  mixed 
up  with  all  the  odds  and  ends 
in  his  haversack.  Her  letter, 
too,  .  .  .  the  one  evidently 
written  to  tell  him  about  her 
engagement  to  Allason. 

He  sat  there  staring  out 
into  the  moonlight,  the  letter 
clenched  in  his  hand,  unread. 
What  had  this  letter  come 
back  for  now,  to  tear  open 
the  old  wound  again,  when 
everything  was  over  beyond 
hope  of  repair  ? 

Still  he  almost  felt  grateful 
that  he  had  not  received  it 
before, — at  least  he  had  had 
a  few  more  weeks  of  hope. 
Should  he  read  this  letter 
come  back  from  the  hand  of 
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its  dead  bearer?  He  knew 
what  it  would  contain,  of 
course — a  final  refusal,  for  it 
could  be  nothing  else  in  view 
of  her  marriage  only  a  few 
weeks  later.  Was  it  worth 
reading  it  now  ? 

He  stood  up  and  looked  out 
of  the  verandah.  What  glorious 
moonlight !  Why  shouldn't 
he  go  out  to  the  Makbara 
to-night;  he  had  never  seen 
it  by  moonlight,  and  every 
one  said  how  wonderful  it 
was. 

Now  that  the  thing  was  over 
and  the  pain  dulled  somewhat, 
why  not  read  her  letter?  It 
would  be  good  to  see  her  dear 
handwriting  once  more.  After 
all,  it  didn't  matter.  He  felt 
almost  ashamed  of  giving  in  to 
sentimental  nonsense;  but  it 
would  be  nice  to  walk  out  to 
that  dream  garden  and  sit 
there  awhile  in  the  cool 
friendly  night  and  dream  a 
little,  and  out  there  he  could 
read  her  letter.  Moonlight 
softens  all  it  touches  —  per- 
haps it  would  soften  down 
the  harshness  of  the  con- 
tents. 

It  was  only  half  an  hour's 
walk  to  the  Makbara,  and 
perhaps  he  mightn't  get  an- 
other chance  of  seeing  it  by 
moonlight  before  he  left.  This 
as  an  answer  to  the  voice 
that  kept  on  saying:  "Don't 
be  a  sentimental  ass ;  it's  only 
a  letter  to  say  she  was  going 
to  marry  Allason.  Chuck  it 
into  the  waste-paper  basket." 

He  went  into  his  room,  filled 
his  tobacco-poueh,  got  his  stick, 
and  started  off. 

The  Makbara  gardens  were 
certainly  worth  coming  t©  by 


moonlight,  he  felt  when  he  got 
there,  and  stood  on  the  high 
stone  plinth  of  the  main  build- 
ing looking  down  on  the  gar- 
dens full  of  mysterious  shadows, 
rendered  even  darker  by  the 
glint  of  the  white  stone  terraces 
and  the  shimmer  of  moonlight 
on  the  water  of  the  fountain 
basins.  The  white  dome  and 
minarets  showed  up  against 
the  misty  background  of  the 
hills  which  lie  behind  the 
Makbara,  making  it  look  like 
some  fairy  palace.  There  was 
still  that  faint  haziness  in  the 
air  which  is  often  character- 
istic of  the  early  part  of  the 
Indian  night,  with  the  result 
that,  while  the  moonlight 
showed  up  things  close  by 
with  startling  distinctness, 
objects  a  little  farther  off 
seemed  vague  and  misty,  giv- 
ing an  added  ethereal  touch 
to  the  scene. 

At  the  back  of  the  building 
are  more  rose  walks,  and  going 
down  he  found  a  little  stone 
seat,  partly  under  the  shadow 
of  some  thick  trees  at  a 
corner  of  the  building,  where 
he  sat  down  and  lit  his 
pipe. 

He  pulled  out  the  letter  and 
looked  at  the  address  again. 
Yes,  the  handwriting  was  like 
hers,  wasn't  it?  Nobody  but 
Nan  wrote  like  that  —  clear, 
firm,  decisive,  and  yet  with 
funny  little  flourishes  to  some 
of  the  letters,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain grace  all  of  its  own.  Just 
like  Nan  that  too — clear,  de- 
cisive, and  yet  with  fascinat- 
ing quaint  little  turns  of 
speech  that  were  altogether 
her  own,  stamped  with  her 
own  individuality.  If  only 
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things  had  gone  right,  how 
different  life  would  have 
been! 

He  was  just  going  to  take 
the  letter  out  of  the  envelope, 
when  he  oaught  the  sound  of 
a  motor  driving  up. 

"  Damn  !  One  of  those  moon- 
light pionios,  I  suppose."  He 
put  the  letter  baok  into  his 
pooket  and  got  up.  Then  it 
ooourred  to  him  that  to  go 
towards  the  gate  would  be 
inevitably  to  meet  the  party, 
whoever  they  were.  He  did 
not  wish  to  meet  any  one  to- 
night, least  of  all  a  pionio  party 
of  chatty,  gossipy,  banal  people. 

Much  better  wait  where  he 
was  until  they  had  gone  up 
into  the  building  itself  and  then 
he  could  slip  away  quietly. 
There  was  not  much  likelihood 
of  their  coming  straight  down 
to  the  garden  at  the  back  where 
he  was  sitting,  and  even  if  they 
did  they  might  not  see  him  in 
this  dark  corner.  So  he  put 
out  his  pipe  and  sat  down  again 
at  the  end  of  the  bench  which 
was  in  the  full  shadow,  and 
waited  for  the  party  to  go  up 
to  the  tomb  itself. 

He  heard  voices  and  laughter 
of  ;  people  coming  closer,  and 
then  heard  them  going  up  the 
steps  to  the  minaret  in  the  far 
corner.  Probably  they  were 
going  to  climb  it  for  the  view. 

The  voices  died  away  shortly 
and  he  got  up  to  go  so  as  to 
escape  before  they  came  down 
into  the  garden.  He  walked 
round  below  the  high  plinth 
on  which  the  building  stands, 
keeping  in  the  shadow  until  he 
reached  the  corner  where  the 
straight  terrace  leading  te  the 
gate  starts.  As  he  turned  into 


the  brilliant  white  Indian  moon- 
light, he  saw  a  girl  sitting  on 
one  of  the  little  carved  stone 
seats  on  the  terrace  not  three 
yards  from  him. 

She  was  looking  out  over  the 
fountain  basins,  slightly  bent 
forward,  her  hands  clasped  over 
her  knees,  her  head  a  little 
raised.  The  moonlight  shim- 
mered on  her  grey  silk  dress 
and  on  the  filmy  veil  which  had 
slipped  down,  leaving  her  head 
and  neek  and  one  gleaming 
shoulder  bare. 

The  face  was  fully  revealed 
in  the  moonlight — a  dainty, 
sensitive,  high-bred  face,  with  a 
little  firm  round  chin  and  broad, 
rather  low,  forehead,  and  in 
the  thick  black  hair  which 
clustered  back  in  waves  over 
the  delicate  ears  gleamed  a 
single  brilliant  ornament  like  a 
star  among  a  mass  of  dark 
storm-clouds. 

The  eyes,  heavy-lidded,  were 
narrowed  a^  though  she  was 
looking  at  something  far  off, 
and  the  slightly  puckered  fore- 
head seemed  to  add  to  the 
impression, — almost  as  if  she 
were  trying  to  recall  something 
distant,  some  fleeting  memory, 
or  seeking  for  something  in  a 
far  away  landscape.  In  this 
unguarded  moment  the  domi- 
nant note  of  the  face  seemed 
one  of  sadness. 

Ward  stopped  dead,  rigid, 
but  his  footsteps  had  evidently 
disturbed  the  girl,  for  she  turned, 
saw  him,  and  stared  at  him 
wide-eyed,  and  then  with  a  little 
glad  cry  as  if  she  had  found 
what  she  sought — 

"Eldred!" 

The  man  couldn't  answer  for 
a  moment.  He  stood  looking 
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at  her  with  hungry  longing 
eyes,  and  then  said  slowly — 

"Yes  .  .  .  Nan." 

He  stopped  again.  How  very 
very  good  she  was  to  look  at.  ... 
Then  again,  since  he  felt  he 
must  say  something,  do  some- 
thing to  keep  his  mind  off 
impossibilities,  for  he  felt  all 
the  old  passion  surging  up  in 
his  veins,  although  he  spoke 
coolly,  steadily,  in  a  tremendous 
endeavour  to  keep  his  self- 
control — 

"Fancy  our  running  into 
one  another  like  this.  I  didn't 
even  know  you  were  in  India, 
much  less  in  Aurangabad. 
You're  stopping  with  Mrs 
Jones,  I  suppose;  I  heard  she 
had  visitors.  I'm  just  down 
here  for  a  couple  of  days,  going 
off  again  to-morrow  morning." 

Which  was  a  good  speedy 
lie,  fer  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  stop  for  another  week 
yet,  all  of  which  would  have  to 
be  cancelled  now.  How  could 
he  stop  here  and  see  her  every 
day,  when  he  realised  that 
none  of  the  old  feeling  had 
gone,  that  it  was  there 
stronger  than  ever  for  all  his 
many  attempts  at  repression. 

Dear  Lord,  how  it  hurt  to 
look  at  her,  knowing  that  she 
would  never  be  his  now — his 
own  Nan  whom  he  had  loved 
so  long,  the  one  woman  of  his 
dreams  and  of  his  waking  mo- 
ments. 

"  Going  away  to  -  morrow  ? 
Oh,  Eldred,  we've  only  just 
met  again,  and  you've  not  even 
said  you're  glad  to  see  me. 
Surely  you  needn't  run  away 
at  once,  you  can  stop  a  day 
or  two." 

The  voice   held   a   mingling 


of  pride  and  pleading.  "You 
.  .  .  you  always  used  to  write 
about  the  ripping  times  we'd 
have  when  next  we  met  .  .  . 
and  now  .  .  ." 

"  Nan,  the  simple  truth  is,  it 
hurts  a  little  too  much  still.  I 
know  I'm  a  fool,  but  just  now 
I  don't  think  that  I  could 
stand  meeting  you  every  day. 
I'm  only  a  very  ordinary  man, 
and  the  strain  would  be  too 
great.  You  see,  I  only  got  the 
news  accidentally,  because  your 
letter  miscarried,  and  it  was 
all  so  sudden  that  I  couldn't 
quite  realise  it  ...  haven't 
done  so  thoroughly  yet." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with 
wondering  eyes.  "What  news, 
Eldred,  and  which  letter?  Do 
you  mean  my  last  one  that  you 
never  answered?  That  hurt 
me  more  than  I  thought  any- 
thing ever  could,  heaps  more 
than  your  silly  one  about 
my  not  knowing  my  own 
mind." 

There  was  a  little  note  of 
injured  pride  creeping  into  her 
voice  now. 

"Why,  this  one,"  and  he 
pulled  it  ©ut.  "You  see,  the 
Huns  got  it  before  I  did,  and 
I  only  received  it  to-day,  and  I 
haven't  even  read  it  yet  .  .  ." 

Nan  stood  up,  her  right 
hand  gripping  the  back  of  the 
bench.  The  wondering  look 
was  still  in  her  eyes,  but  there 
was  something  else  as  well 
now,  a  faint  gleam  of  hope. 

".  .  .  and  then  the  news  of 
your  marriage  .  ,  ." 

"My  marriage! — but,  dear 
man,  I'm  not  married." 

Ward  stood  still,  seeming 
half  stunned. 

"Not  married! — but  I  heard 
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that  —  you  had  married  a 
fellow  called  Allason." 

The  look  of  wonderment  on 
Nan's  face  gave  way  to  one  of 
dawning  understanding. 

"  Captain  Allason  married 
nay  cousin,  Helen  Raynor.  whom 
you've  not  met.  So  you  heard 
that,  and  thought  it  was  me — " 
She  stopped,  breathing  a  little 
quickly.  "  And  then  I  waited 
— and  waited — for  an  answer 
to  my  letter — and  you  never 
answered,  and  life  was  so 
lonely  at  home  that  I  came  out 
here  to  stop  with  Helen.  I 
thought — that — I'd  written  a 
silly  letter — and — you  didn't 
care  any  more." 

"  Nan," — Ward  took  a  pace 
forward.  "Nan,  what  is  in 
this  letter?" 

She  let  go  of  the  bench,  and 
every  trace  of  pride  vanished, 
as  swaying  a  little  she  said 
bravely  and  simply — 

"  Just — just — that  I  wanted 
you,  Eldred — dearest." 

Before  she  had  finished,  the 
man's  arms  were  round  her 


as  he  gazed  down  into  her 
face,  scanning  her  half-closed 
frightened  eyes  which  looked 
up  to  his,  and  her  warm,  parted, 
tremulous  lips.  Then  with 
the  soft  sweetness  of  the 
Indian  night  running  like  a 
strange  fiery  wine  in  their 
veins,  their  lips  met. 

"Nan,  Nan,"  called  a 
woman's  voice  from  the  minaret 
above.  "  You  must  come  up  and 
see  the  view.  It  looks  like  a 
dream  city  in  the  moonlight. 
Harry  will  help  you  up  if  your 
aukle  is  too  bad." 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  Nan,  releas- 
ing herself,  "  you've  made  my 
hair  all  untidy." 

"All  right,  Helen,  I'm 
coming  up,  but  Harry  needn't 
come  down.  I've  got  some  one 
to  help  me  up." 

Then  as  she  stood  up,  arrang- 
ing her  hair,  she  said  softly  : 
"It  is  a  city  of  dreams,  isn't  it, 
Heart's  Delight — our  city,  the 
city  where  dreams  come  true." 
GANPAT. 
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OCTOBER  31st,  1914,  was  the 
crucial  day  of  the  First  Battle 
of  Ypres.  Lord  French  of 
Ypres  has  placed  it  on  record  1 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
time  between  2  and  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  this  day 
was  "  the  most  critical  moment 
in  the  whole  of  this  great 
battle."  Out  of  our  original 
offensive,  undertaken  with  woe- 
fully insufficient  forces  against 
the  German  right,  had  de- 
veloped one  of  the  fiercest 
struggles  of  the  war.  Profit- 
ing by  his  superior  means 
of  communication  the  enemy 
threw  80,000  fresh  troops  un- 
expectedly into  Western  Flan- 
ders, and,  having  definitely 
checked  our  further  advance, 
forced  us  from  the  offensive  to 
the  defensive  on  an  extended 
front  with  weak  and  daily 
diminishing  forces  opposed  to 
overwhelming  numbers. 

October  31st  saw  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  German  attacks. 
The  Emperor  was  present  in 
person  with  his  troops,  having 
arrived  in  Flanders  in  the  con- 
fident expectation  of  witnessing 
his  legions  emerge  victoriously 
through  the  broken  British 
line  on  to  the  shores  of  the 
English  Channel.  An  order 
taken  from  a  prisoner  captured 
on  October  30th,  and  purport- 
ing to  emanate  from  the  Ger- 
man General  von  Beimling, 


stated  that  the  Fifteenth  Ger- 
man Corps,  together  with  the 
2nd  Bavarian  and  Thirteenth 
Corps,  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  breaking  through  to 
Ypres ;  and  that  the  Emperor 
himself  considered  the  success 
of  this  attack  to  be  one  of  vital 
importance  to  the  successful 
issue  of  the  war.2 

The  great  assault  of  October 
31st  was  preceded  by  several 
furious  attacks  which,  despite 
initial  loss  of  ground,  the  sorely- 
pressed  British  contrived  to 
contain.  In  the  hours  before 
dawn  on  October  29th  the 
enemy,  attacking  along  either 
side  of  the  Ypres-Menin  high- 
way, mainly  against  the  1st 
and  7th  British  Divisions,  drove 
their  opponents  back ;  but  the 
tenacity  of  "  French's  contempt- 
ible little  army  "  prevailed  in 
the  end,  and  by  nightfall  the 
enemy's  advance  had  been 
stopped  and  the  line  re-estab- 
lished. 

The  next  morning  the  Ger- 
mans attacked  again.  This 
time  the  weight  of  their 
numbers  was  hurled  against 
the  3rd  Cavalry  Division  hold- 
ing the  Zandvoorde  ridge, 
south  of  the  Menin  road.  The 
attack  succeeded.  The  cavalry, 
resisting  desperately,  fell  back 
to  the  Klein  Zillebeke  ridge, 
thereby  uncovering  the  right 
flank  of  the  7th  Division,  which 


1  Sir  John  French's  Despatch,  Nov.  20th,  1914. 
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had  to  retire  to  conform.  Far- 
ther southward,  Allenby's  cav- 
alry had  likewise  been  forced 
back  on  StEloi,  on  the  Ypres- 
Armentieres  road. 

Already  the  situation  was 
serious  enough.  In  possession 
of  Zandvoorde  ridge,  the  enemy, 
reinforced  by  the  whole  of  the 
Fifteenth  Corps,  was  pressing 
forward  towards  the  Ypres- 
Comines  Canal,  threatening  the 
communications  of  the  British 
First  Corps,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
through  Ypres.  Once  the  com- 
munications of  the  First  Corps 
were  cut,  isolation  and  destruc- 
tion were  the  only  and  inevit- 
able corollary.  The  enemy 
would  be  free  to  advance  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Channel 
ports,  and  a  deadly  blow  would 
have  been  struck  at  our  com- 
mand of  the  narrow  seas. 

By  this  time  the  Germans 
had  learnt  to  estimate  at  its 
full  value  the  tenacity  of  Brit- 
ish troops.  The  "field-greys" 
are  known  to  have  expressed, 
in  many  letters  to  the  news- 
papers at  home,  their  im- 
patience at  the  German  cari- 
catures of  the  British  army  as 
a  frightened  rabble  of  long- 
legged  Highlanders  fleeing  in 
panic  from  the  enemy.  The 
grand  assault  of  October  31st, 
therefore,  was  preceded  by 
a  furious  bombardment  by 
massed  artillery,  the  like  of 
which  had  not  yet  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  world-war.  The 
idea  of  the  Great  General  Staff 
was  progressively  to  pulverise 
each  section  of  enemy  trench 


before  launching  the  hordes  of 
infantry  to  the  assault.  From 
dawn  till  the  hour  before  noon- 
day on  October  31st,  the  Brit- 
ish trenches  were  mercilessly 
pounded :  then  the  infantry 
were  let  loose  to  the  assault. 

The  fury  of  the  German 
attacks  concentrated  itself 
along  the  Ypres  -  Menin  road 
against  the  1st  Division,  and 
later  in  the  morning  against 
the  7th  Division  south  of  the 
road.  The  1st  Guards  Bri- 
gade on  the  left  and  the  3rd 
Brigade  on  the  right,  north  of 
the  road  in  front  of  the  village 
of  Gheluvelt,  sustained  the 
brunt  of  a  succession  of  fero- 
cious attacks,  each  preceded  by 
a  whirlwind  bombardment. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to 
human  endurance,  and  these 
men  had  been  sorely  tried  in 
weeks  of  desperate  fighting. 
Trenches  were  all  but  obliter- 
ated. Whole  companies  fought 
to  a  finish  and  were  submerged 
in  the  onrushing  waves  of 
the  enemy.  Finally,  under  a 
strong  attack  against  Ghelu- 
velt itself,  the  line  gave,  and 
scattered  remnants  of  the  gal- 
lant 1st  Division  began  to  fall 
back  through  the  woods  along 
the  highway. 

About  the  same  time,  or 
shortly  afterwards,  —  Lord 
French  gives  the  hour  as 
1.30  P.M., !— the  right  of  the 
7th  Division  was  in  turn  over- 
whelmed, and  bent  back  to  the 
Klein  Zillebeke  ridge,  whilst 
on  the  left  of  this  Division  the 
2nd  Royal  Soots  Fusiliers, 
holding  out  to  the  death,  were 


1  Sir  John  French's  Despatch,  Nov.  20th,  1914. 
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practically  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  moment  of  supreme 
danger  had  arrived.  The 
enemy's  purpose  was  all  but 
accomplished.  The  frent  ©f 
the  1st  Division  had  been 
broken,  though  the  survivors 
of  a  battalion  of  the  3rd 
Brigade  (the  South  Wales 
Borderers)  were  yet  holding  on 
north  of  the  gap  in  a  sunken 
road  north-east  of  Gheluvelt, 
and,  with  their  enfilade  fire, 
making  things  very  uncom- 
fortable for  the  advancing 
Germans.  The  enemy  was 
driving  on  in  force  towards  the 
gap  and  all  along  the  wide  arc 
of  the  Ypres  Salient,  which,  in 
Lord  Ernest  Hamilton's  pictur- 
esque phrase,1  was  born  in  this 
battle,  the  exhausted  British 
troops  were  "  hanging  on  by 
their  eyelids,"  as  the  saying  is. 

About  this  time  a  fresh 
disaster  happened.  The  Head- 
quarters of  the  1st  and  2nd 
Divisions  at  the  Chateau  of 
Hooge  on  the  Ypres-Menin  road 
was  struck  by  enemy  shells. 
General  Lomax,  commanding 
the  1st  Division,  was  so 
badly  wounded  that  he  sub- 
sequently died,  and  General 
Munro,  commanding  the  2nd 
Division,  was  severely  shaken 
and  remained  unconscious  for 
some  time.  Six  staff  officers 
were  killed  in  addition. 

This  misfortune  added  to 
the  general  confusion.  Units 
were  inextricably  mixed  up, 


and,  with  the  Germans  ad- 
vancing on  all  sides,  it  was 
indeed  difficult  to  get  a  clear 
idea  of  the  precise  situation. 
Between  the  hours  of  two  and 
three  on  this  fateful  autumn 
afternoon  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  stood  with  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  on  the  Menin  road  near 
Hooge,  and  watched  the  walk- 
ing wounded  and  the  stragglers 
trickling  slowly  down  from  the 
fighting  line.  To  the  two 
generals  came  the  tidings  of 
disaster.  A  general  retreat 
seemed  inevitable.  In  fact, 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  already 
ordered  the  1st  Division  to 
re-form  on  a  line  nearer  Ypres, 
running  from  Frezenberg  to 
Klein  Zillebeke,  and  to  defend 
it  to  the  last.2 

"  Before  these  orders  reached 
their  destination,"  says  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  action  at 
Gheluvelt,3  "a  dramatic  change 
ensued.  An  orderly  brought 
the  startling  news  that  the 
German  advance  had  stopped. 
This  was  followed  in  quick 
succession  by  tidings  that  the 
1st  Division  were  re-forming 
their  line,  that  Gheluvelt  had 
been  retaken." 
****** 
This  is  what  had  happened. 
The  2nd  Battalion  The  Wor- 
cestershire Regiment,  under 
command  of  Major,  now  Lieut.- 
Col.,  E.  B.  Hankey,  was  in 
reserve  at  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  Polygone  Wood, 
almost  due  north  of  Gheluvelt. 


1  The  First  Seven  Divisions,  by  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton. 

2  Sir  John  French's  Despatch,  Nov.  20th,  1914. 

3  How   the    Worcesters    Saved    the   Day.       Gheluvelt,  31st   October    1914. 
Printed  for  the  Worcestershire  County  Council  Stationery  Department. 

for  publication  by  Press  Bureau.) 
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The  2nd  Worcesters  belonged 
to  the  5th  Brigade  of  the  2nd 
Division,  which  was  in  the  line 
on  the  left  of  the  1st  Division. 

"At  1.30  P.M.  the  Battalion 
received  orders  to  advance 
without  delay,"  says  a  regi- 
mental pamphlet  concerning 
the  action  of  Gheluvelt,1  "  and 
'deliver  a  counter-attack  with 
the  utmost  vigour  against  the 
enemy,'  who  had  penetrated 
part  of  the  line  of  entrench- 
ments held  by  the  3rd  Brigade 
(1st  Division)  in  the  village  of 
Gheluvelt  and  to  the  north  of 
it  and  re-establish  the  line." 

While  the  battalion  scouts 
under  Lieut.  Haskett  -  Smith 
went  forward  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground,  "A"  Company  was 
sent  on  to  occupy  a  line  of 
trenches  north-west  of  Ghelu- 
velt. At  2  P.M.  the  remaining 
three  companies,  advancing,  de- 
ployed on  the  outer  edge  of  a 
small  belt  of  wood,  meeting  as 
they  did  so  mixed  parties  of 
the  1st  Division,  many  of  them 
wounded,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  trenches  in  front  and 
were  now  retiring. 

"The  advance  was  carried 
out  by  a  series  of  rushes  under 
very  heavy  artillery  (shrapnel) 
fire,  until  the  enemy,  who 
suffered  heavy  loss,  were  driven 
back  and  the  Battalion  accom- 
plished its  task  of  re-establish- 
ing the  line  by  occupying  a 
sunken  road  with  its  left  on  the 
right  flank  of  the  South  Wales 
Borderers  and  its  right  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  village  of 
Gheluvelt.  This  was  accom- 


plished by  3  P.M.  Part  of  this 
advance  was  across  an  open 
space  of  about  220  yards,  which 
was  made  by  one  long  rush — 
the  shrapnel  fire  was  terrific, 
and  100  casualties  were  left  on 
that  open  space  alone.  The 
distance  from  where  the  de- 
ployment for  the  attack  took 
place  to  the  line  where  the 
Battalion  eventually  established 
itself  was  about  1000  yards."1 

The  gallant  Worcesters  dug 
themselves  in,  under  very  heavy 
shrapnel  fire,  along  the  sunken 
road,  whence  they  were  able  to 
do  great  execution  on  small 
parties  of  the  enemy  who  were 
seen  retiring  through  a  belt  of 
wood  in  front.  At  3.45  P.M. 
"A"  Company  came  up  and 
prolonged  the  line  to  the  right 
into  the  village.  The  gap  was 
filled.  The  1st  Scots  Guards, 
in  the  1st  Guards'  Brigade,  on 
the  left  of  the  South  Wales 
Borderers,  had  stood  firm  all 
the  morning,  and  one  company 
aided  the  Woroesters  to  fill  the 
breach. 

"The left  of  the  7th Division, 
profiting  by  the  capture  of 
Gheluvelt,  advanced  almost  to 
its  original  line,  and  connection 
between  the  1st  and  7th 
Divisions  was  re  -  established. 
The  recapture  of  Gheluvelt  re- 
leased the  6th  Cavalry  Brigade, 
till  then  held  in  support  of 
the  1st  Division.  Two  regi- 
ments of  this  brigade  were  sent 
at  once  to  clear  the  woods  to 
the  south-east,  and  close  the 
gap  in  the  line  between  the 
7th  Division  and  2nd  Brigade. 


1  The    Worcestershire   Regiment.       The   Action   of   Gheluvelt  :     Fought    on 
October  31st,  1914.    Devonport :  Hiorns  &  Miller,  Army  Printers  and  Publishers. 
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By  10  P.M.  the  line  as  held  in 
the  morning  had  practically 
been  reocoupied. " l 

Thus,  despite  the  presence  on 
the  battlefield  of  the  Supreme 
War  Lord,  the  great  German 
attack  failed.  Gheluvelt  was 
destined  to  sound  the  knell  of 
the  enemy's  hopes  of  breaking 
through  in  the  west.  October 
31st  was  practically  the  last  of 
his  great  offensives  against  the 
British. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  was 
not  slow  to  recognise  the  notable 
part  played  by  the  Worcesters 
in  saving  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  "The  rally  of  the  1st 
Division,  and  the  recapture  of 
the  village  of  Gheluvelt  at  such 
a  time,"  he  wrote,1  "were 
fraught  with  momentous  con- 
sequences. If  any  one  unit  can 
be  singled  out  for  praise,  it  is 
the  Worcesters." 

On  November  26,  1914— 
nine  days  after  the  battle  of 
Ypres  had  died  away  with  the 
failure  of  the  Prussian  Guard 
to  break  through — Sir  John 
French  inspected  the  2nd  Wor- 
cesters in  the  street  outside 
their  billets  at  Bailleul.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  to  the 
Battalion  he  said  : — 

"On  the  31st  October  we 
were  in  a  very  critical  position. 
At  Headquarters  we  received 
a  report  that  the  village  of 
Gheluvelt,  an  extremely  im- 
portant strategic  point,  had 
been  taken  by  the  enemy. 


Matters  looked  most  critical. 
Shortly  after  I  was  informed 
that  the  village  of  Gheluvelt 
had  been  recaptured  by  a 
counter-attack.  Since  then  I 
have  made  repeated  inquiries 
as  to  what  officer  was  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  this 
counter-stroke,  and  have  in- 
variably received  the  reply  that 
it  was  the  Worcestershire  Kegi- 
ment  who  carried  out  this 
attack."2 

###### 
Though  it  was  quickly  estab- 
lished that  it  was  the  2nd  Wor- 
oesters  who,  intervening  at  the 
critical  moment,  had  recaptured 
Gheluvelt  at  the  bayonet-point 
and  restored  the  line,  the 
authorship  of  the  order  to  the 
Battalion  remained  a  mystery 
for  many  months.  It  was  not 
until  nearly  a  year  after  the 
battle  —  the  late  summer  of 
1915 — that  it  was  conclusively 
proved  that  the  late  Brigadier- 
General  Charles  FitzClarence, 
V.C.,  who  commanded  the  1st 
Guards'  Brigade  at  Ypres,  was 
the  officer  responsible  for  the 
order. 

The  fact  has  been  published 
before.3  The  evidence  has  not. 
General  FitzClarence  was  killed 
near  Ypres  on  the  night  of 
November  11,  1914,  while  lead- 
ing his  old  regiment,  the  Irish 
Guards,  into  action  against  the 
Prussian  Guard.  The  writer  is 
now  in  a  position  to  make 
public  for  the  first  time  the 


1  Sir  John  French's  Despatch,  Nov.  20th,  1914. 

2  See  note  3,  p.  211. 

3  The  authorship  of  the  order  to  the  Worcesters  at  Gheluvelt  was  first  ascribed 
in  print  to  General  FitzClarence  in  the  book  '  With  Our  Army  in  Flanders,'  by 
G.  Valentine  Williams  (page  182).     Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  also  mentions  it  in 
his  work  'The  British  Campaign  in  France  and  Flanders,  1914.' 
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evidence  by  which  it  was  de- 
finitely established  that  it  was 
General  FitzClarence  who,  by 
his  timely  and  determined  in- 
tervention, turned  the  tide  at 
Ypres.  It  is  due  to  the  memory 
of  a  most  gallant  soldier  and  of 
a  brilliant  military  career  pre- 
maturely ended  that  this  evi- 
dence should  be  set  forth. 

Lord  French  has  himself 
unequivocally  named  General 
FitzClarence  as  the  author  of 
the  order  to  the  Woroesters. 
In  a  letter  setting  the  fact 
on  record,  from  which  the 
writer  is  allowed  to  quote,  he 
says  : — 

"...  During  the  first  battle 
of  Ypres,  at  the  crisis  of  the 
fight  on  the  31st  October,  the 
situation  was  saved  by  the 
Worcesters.  For  many  weeks 
and  months  afterwards  I  tried 
to  ascertain  who  was  respon- 
sible for  this  attack  upon 
which  so  much  depended.  It 
was  only  late  in  1915  that  I 
obtained  absolute  proof  that  it 
was  Brigadier-General  C.  Fitz- 
Clarence, V.C.,  who  rallied  the 
troops  and  directed  the  success- 
ful onslaught.  .  .  ." 

The  next  witness  shall  be 
the  General  himself.  Here  is 
the  entry  in  his  Diary,  under 
date  of  October  Slat,  1914: 
"Enemy  shelled  the  'Welsh' 
and  the  Queen's  out  of  their 
trenches.  I  sent  Worcesters 
with  Thome,1  ordering  them 
to  counter-attack  and  retake 
village  and  trenches. 

"  Worcesters  did  very  well. 

"  Situation  critical,  and  our 


line  brought  back  to  Veld- 
hoek." 

Brigadier  -  General  Charles 
Corkran,  Brigade- Major  of 
the  1st  Guards  Brigade  on 
31st  October  1914,2  has  also 
made  a  statement. 

"On  Oct.  31st,  1914,"  he 
says,  "  the  1st  Guards  Brigade 
was  being  heavily  attacked 
north  of  the  Ypres  -  Menin 
Road,  about  the  village  of 
Gheluvelt. 

"  Brigadier-General  C.  Fitz- 
Clarence, V.C.,  commanding 
1st  Guards  Brigade,  sent  in 
his  last  reserve,  and  then  rode 
up  towards  Gheluvelt.  He 
found  things  going  badly 
there,  and  went  back  to  his 
Headquarters  to  inform  the 
1st  Division  of  the  situation. 
When  he  got  back  he  found 
that  the  2nd  Battalion  Wor- 
cestershire Regiment,  under 
Major  Hankey,  had  been  sent 
up.  Major  Hankey  told  Gene- 
ral FitzClarence  that  he  was 
in  2nd  Division  Reserve,  and 
could  only  put  a  company 
at  General  FitzClarence's  dis- 
posal. 

"  General  FitzClarence  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  Major 
Hankey,  and  gave  Major 
Hankey  the  order  to  put  his 
Battalion  in  through  Ghelu- 
velt. 

"Major  Hankey  at  once  saw 
the  necessity  for  prompt  ac- 
tion, and  led  his  Battalion  off, 
guided  by  Captain  Thorne, 
Staff  Captain,  who  was  sent 
by  General  FitzClarence  to 
show  Major  Hankey  the  place 


1  Lt.-Col.  Andrew  Thome,  D.S.O.,  now  commanding  a  Battalion  of  Grenadier 
Guards,  Staff  Captain  to  1st  Guards  Brigade  on  31st  October  1914. 
2  Now  commanding  a  Guards  Brigade. 
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from  which  his  Battalion  oould 
advantageously  'jump  off.' 

"I  was  Brigade  -  Major  of 
General  FitzClarence's  Brigade 
at  the  time." 

Lt.-Col.  Thorne  states: — 

"On  31st  October  1914  the 
2nd  Battalion  Worcestershire 
Regiment  were  in  Reserve  to 
the  2nd  Division,  who  were  on 
our  left.  About  2  P.M.,  finding 
the  1st  Brigade  rather  pressed, 
and  having  no  reserves  of  our 
own,  General  FitzClarence  got 
the  loan  of  one  company  of 
the  Worcestere,  and  this  was 
placed  along  the  railway  line 
to  Bercelaer,  jnat  north  of 
Gheluvelt,  to  cover  our  right 
flank,  and  to  catch  any  Ger- 
mans emerging  from  the  vil- 
lage.1 This  they  did  success- 
fully. Then  a  little  later,  when 
General  FitzClarence  found 
out  how  badly  things  were 
going  on  the  right  of  the  Scots 
Guards,  he  at  once  decided  that 
an  immediate  counter-attack 
was  to  be  made,  and  sent  me 
off  with  orders  to  get  the  re- 
maining three  companies  of  the 
Worcesters,  and  instruct  the 
C.O.  to  counter-attack  on  the 
Scots  Guards'  right :  the  latter 
were  holding  the  Chateau. 

"The  three  companies  then 
went  up  through  the  company 
lining  the  railway,  through  the 
Chateau  garden,  drove  the  Ger- 
mans out  of  the  village  north 
of  the  main  road,  and  re- 
established the  line. 

"It  was  undoubtedly  en- 
tirely on  General  FitzClarence's 
initiative  that  this  counter- 
attack was  made,  as  he  gave 


me  the  order  personally.  I 
remember  the  C.O.  2  being 
a  little  reluctant  to  obey  this 
direct  order  from  the  Brigadier 
of  another  Division." 

The  foregoing  statements 
are  fully  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  Lieut. -Col.  E.  B. 
Hankey,  who  on  that  day  was 
commanding  the  2nd  Battalion 
the  Worcestershire  Regiment. 

"We  were  in  Corps  Reserve 
en  the  31st  October,"  he  says, 
"and  about  1.30  P.M.  I  was 
ordered  to  General  FitzClar- 
ence's Headquarters,  which 
were  about  300  yards  from 
the  corner  of  Polygone  Wood, 
whereabout  we  were  waiting. 
He  personally  gave  me  orders 
to  counter-attack  and  try  and 
retake  the  village  of  Gheluvelt 
and  mend  the  line,  and  he 
pointed  me  out  the  church  in 
the  distanee  to  give  me  the 
line. 

"The  General  gave  me  a 
Staff  officer  (I  forget  his 
name),  who  went  some  dis- 
tance to  give  me  the  direction 
of  the  right  flank  of  the  South 
Wales  Borderers. 

"I  should  like  to  add  that 
I  feel  perfectly  certain  that 
by  shoving  us  in  at  the  time 
and  place  he  did,  the  General 
saved  the  day.  If  he  had 
waited  any  longer,  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  got  the 
Battalion  up  in  time  to  save 
the  South  Wales  Borderers 
and  fill  up  the  gap." 
****** 

The  greatest  battle  painter 
oould  scarcely  draw  a  finer 
portrait  than  that  which  rises 


1  This  would  seem  to  be  "  A  "  Company  of  the  Worcesters. - 

2  I.e.,  of  the  Worcesters. — Author's  Note. 


-Author's  Note. 
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in  the  mind's  eye  in  the  read- 
ing of  these  simple,  straight- 
forward statements.  There 
we  see  depicted,  without  any 
artificial  devices  of  rhetoric  or 
sentimentality,  the  born  soldier 
rising  to  the  height  of  as  des- 
perate a  crisis  as  any  that  a 
General  could  face. 

"  General  C.  FitzClarence, 
V.C.,  Commanding  1st  Guards 
Brigade,"  says  his  Brigade- 
Major,  "sent  in  his  last  reserve 
and  then  rode  up  towards 
Gheluvelt." 

We  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
General,  made  restless  and 
uneasy  by  a  succession  of 
ominous  tidings  from  the  front 
line,  spurring  through  the 
sopping  woods  to  Gheluvelt, 
into  the  heart  of  things.  He 
must  see  for  himself,  for  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  man,  what 
the  exact  situation  is,  what  the 
significance  of  this  stream  of 
haggard,  dirty  soldiers  from  a 
dozen  battalions  that  comes 
pouring  past  his  headquarters 
by  the  Polygone  Wood.  We 
see  him  pushing  forward 
through  the  raging  enemy 
barrage,  through  the  smoke 
of  battle,  into  the  confusion 
of  the  fight  about  to  be 
heightened  by  the  disastrous 
shelling  of  the  Divisional 
Headquarters. 

"He  found  things  going 
badly  there."  "...  When 
General  FitzClarence  found 
out  how  badly  things  were 
going.  .  .  ."  The  peril  was 
acute  indeed,  though,  God 
knows,  in  the  smoke  of  battle, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  fight, 
it  wanted  the  intuition  of  a 
born  soldier  like  FitzClarence 
to  recognise  the  imminence  of 


the  disaster  threatening  the 
1st  Corps,  and  instantly  to 
grasp,  without  hesitation  yet 
without  foolhardiness,  without 
fear  of  consequences  yet  not 
recklessly,  the  remedy. 

He  had  sent  in  his  last  re- 
serve. But  he  found  to  his 
hand  a  single  battalion,  the 
Worcesters,  belonging  to  an- 
other Brigade,  even  to  another 
Division.  He  did  not  hesitate. 
"If  he  had  waited  any  longer, 
I  don't  think  I  could  have  got 
the  Battalion  up  in  time  to 
save  the  South  Wales  Borderers 
and  fill  up  the  gap,"  says  the 
Worcesters'  Commanding  Offi- 
cer in  his  warm-hearted  tribute 
to  FitzClarence's  memory.  Yet 
there  were  grave  objections  to 
be  surmounted.  Major  Hankey 
was  at  first  "a  little  reluctant  to 
obey  this  direct  order  from  the 
Brigadier  of  another  Division," 
No  wonder ;  for  the  Worcesters 
had  a  specific  mission,  which 
was  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  the 
2nd  Division. 

Major  Hankey,  therefore,  at 
first  could  only  offer  a  company 
in  aid,  but,  on  General  Fitz- 
Clarence explaining  the  situa- 
tion, at  once  saw  the  necessity 
for  prompt  action,  and,  like  a 
good  soldier,  placed  himself  and 
his  men  unreservedly  in  the 
other's  hands. 

Intuition,  self-reliance,  en- 
ergy, three  ideal  attributes  of 
the  soldier,  stood  FitzClarence 
in  good  stead  at  Gheluvelt. 
He  had  the  intuition,  reinforced 
and  heightened  by  a  profound 
military  knowledge,  to  recog- 
nise the  danger  and  simultane- 
ously the  point  at  which  it 
must  be  countered :  he  had  the 
confidence  in  his  own  judgment 
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to  impose  his  opinion  on  others, 
knowing  that  he  alone  bore  the 
whole  responsibility :  he  had 
the  energy  to  act  with  the  ut- 
most promptitude.  And  thus, 
within  the  brief  span  of  an 
hour,  he  turned  the  tide  of 
battle.  His  swift  and  cour- 
ageous intervention,  backed  by 
the  undying  gallantry  of  the 
Woroesters,  changed  the  whole 
complexion  of  the  fight.  To 
French  and  Haig,  standing  on 
the  Menin  road  in  the  black 
shadow  of  impending  disaster, 
came,  with  the  suddenness  of 
the  sunshine  bursting  through 
the  storm-clouds,  the  amazing 
tidings  that  the  German  on- 
rush had  stopped,  that  the  gap 
in  the  line  had  been  filled. 
****** 
At  Ypres  FitzClarence  laid 
down  a  life  that  had  been 
wholly  given  to  the  Army  and 
the  Empire.  He  was  what 
men  in  our  old  unmilitary  Eng- 
land were  wont  to  call  a  pro- 
fessional soldier.  He  loved  his 
profession  :  he  lived  for  soldier- 
ing alone.  Intensely  vital, 
intensely  virile,  like  a  true 
leader  of  men,  he  always  man- 
aged to  communicate  some- 
thing of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  approached  his  duties 
to  the  men  he  commanded. 
FitzClarenoe's  men,  whether 
they  were  the  Mounted  In- 
fantry in  Egypt,  the  Pro- 
tectorate Regiment  at  Mafe- 
king,  or  the  Irish  Guards, 
worked  for  him,  worshipped 
him.  At  Mafeking,  during  the 
siege,  they  called  him  "The 
Demon,"  a  tribute  to  the  in- 
trepidity and  dash  with  which 
he  led  the  sorties  from  the 
beleaguered  town. 


There  is  not  scope  in  the 
confines  of  a  magazine  article 
to  narrate  the  military  career 
of  Charles  FitzClarence,  even 
if  the  writer  felt  himself  com- 
petent to  write  it.  A  few  brief 
dates  must  suffice.  Charles 
FitzClarence  was  the  twin 
son  of  Captain  Hon.  George 
FitzClarence,  R.N.,  and  Lady 
Maria  FitzClarence,  daughter 
of  the  4th  Earl  of  Clonmel. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Wel- 
lington, he  joined  the  Royal 
Fusiliers  in  1886.  His  first 
taste  of  active  service  he  had 
hoped  to  get  in  Kitchener's 
Khartum  Campaign,  when  he 
was  Adjutant  of  the  Mounted 
Infantry  in  Egypt.  But,  when 
the  other  troops  went  up  the 
Nile,  the  Mounted  Infantry, 
to  FitzClarenoe's  bitter  dis- 
appointment, was  left  behind. 
His  twin  brother  Edward, 
Egyptian  Army,  had  been 
killed  at  Abu  Hamed  the 
previous  year. 

Charles  FitzClarence's  chance 
came  in  the  South  African  War. 
The  Protectorate  Regiment, 
which  he  had  helped  to  raise, 
was  shut  up  in  Mafeking.  It 
was  at  Mafeking  that  Fitz- 
Clarence, then  a  Captain,  earned 
his  Victoria  Cross  with  two 
dates  engraved  on  it,  though 
three  specific  acts  of  gallantry 
are  officially  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

In  the  action  of  Five  Mile 
Bank,  FitzClarence,  with  fifty 
of  his  men,  went  out  to  extri- 
cate the  armoured  train  from 
serious  difficulty.  The  little 
force  was  all  but  surrounded, 
but  FitzClarence,  by  his  cool- 
ness and  skilful  handling  of  the 
situation,  not  only  effected  his 
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object  but  regained  the  town 
with  very  slight  casualties.  On 
October  27th  he  led  a  sortie  of 
sixty  men  against  the  Boers' 
main  position,  and,  first  man 
in  the  trench,  killed  four  of  the 
enemy  with  his  sword.  Again, 
on  December  26th,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the 
engagement  at  Game  Tree, 
where  he  was  wounded  in  the 
leg. 

FitzClarence  was  promoted 
Brevet-Major  and  given  a  nom- 
ination for  the  Staff  College  in 
1901,  and  transferred  to  the 
Irish  Guards  on  the  creation 
of  the  regiment  by  the  late 
Queen  Victoria  in  1902.  From 
July  1909  to  July  1913  he 
commanded  the  1st  Battalion, 
and  was  then  appointed 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  of  the 
Regiment.  In  August  1914,  on 
the  outbreak  of  war,  he  was 
given  command  of  a  Brigade 
at  the  Curragh,  which  he  re- 
linquished on  going  to  France, 
on  September  23rd  of  that 
year,  to  take  over  command  of 
the  1st  Guards  Brigade  from 
Brig.-Gen.  Maxse. 

ITitzClarence  found  his  new 
Brigade  on  the  Aisne.  It  was 
a  fine  body  of  men,  worthy  of 
its  dashing  Brigadier.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  1st  Battalion 
Coldstream  Guards,  the  1st 
Battalion  Scots  Guards,  a 
battalion  of  the  Black  Watch, 
and  a  battalion  of  Cameron 
Highlanders.  When  that 
brigade  came  out  of  the 
battle  of  Ypres  on  the  day  on 
which  its  General  was  killed — 
that  is  to  say,  on  Nov.  12th, 
1914 — it  was  made  up  as 
follows  (I  quote  from  Lord 
Ernest  Hamilton) : — 


1st  Batt.  Coldstream  Guards : 

no  officers,  no  senior  N.C.O., 

150  men. 
1st  Batt.  Soots  Guards:  Capt. 

Stracey  and  69  men. 
Blaok  Watch  :  Capt.  Fortune 

and  109  men. 
Cameron  Highlanders : 

Col.  MacEwen, 

Major  Craig-Brown, 

Lt.  Dunsterville, 

and  140  men. 

More  eloquent  testimony 
could  not  be  forthcoming  either 
of  the  fierceness  of  the  fighting 
in  which  FitzClarence's  Brigade 
was  engaged  or  of  the  gallantry 
of  all  ranks. 

Not  long  after  FitzClarenee's 
arrival  in  France  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  did  its 
great  swing  round  to  the  north, 
the  1st  Corps  detraining  at  St 
Omer,  and  on  Oct.  20th  taking 
over  the  line  north  of  Ypres 
from  Bixschoote  to  Zonnebeke 
to  support  the  weakened  Bel- 
gian army  against  the  great 
German  attack  which  was 
known  to  be  impending.  Two 
days  later  the  enemy  attacked 
heavily  at  Pilkem,  where  the 
1st  Guards  Brigade  was  in 
position,  and  drove  in  the  front 
of  the  Camerons  ;  but  a  brilliant 
counter-attack  by  the  2nd  Bri- 
gade the  next  day  restored  the 
line.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd 
the  French  relieved  the  1st 
Division,  which  went  back  to 
Ypres  in  reserve,  but  on  the 
25th  was  sent  up  again  to  take 
over  a  line  from  Reutel  to  the 
Menin  road.  The  Coldstream 
and  Scots  Guards  battalions 
of  FitzClarenee's  Brigade,  in 
trenches  north  of  Gheluvelt, 
suffered  terribly  in  a  German 
attack,  delivered  in  a  dense 
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mist  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  along  the  Menin  road. 
The  odds  against  the  British 
were  crushing,  for  on  that  day 
some  24,000  Germans  were  ar- 
rayed against  about  5000  ex- 
hausted British  troops.  In 
two  days  the  Scots  Guards  lost 
10  officers  and  370  men  killed 
and  wounded.  But  the  result 
of  the  day's  fighting  was  that 
the  British  line  stood  firm  and 
unbroken,  while  the  Germans 
had  sustained  enormous  losses. 

We  have  already  seen  what 
happened  at  Gheluvelt  on  Oct. 
31.  On  Nov.  2  the  enemy 
launched  another  attack  along 
the  Menin  road,  once  again 
against  the  1st  Guards  Brigade. 
The  Brigade  lost  some  ground, 
but  held  a  line  of  trenches  to 
the  rear  till  nightfall,  and  the 
gain  of  terrain — some  300  yards 
only — was  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  casualties  of  the 
attackers.  Again  on  Nov.  8 
the  Germans  marched  to  the 
assault  along  the  Meniu  road, 
and  once  more  FitzClarenoe's 
battalions  suffered,  the  Scots 
Guards  in  particular  having 
their  nank  exposed  and  losing 
heavily. 
****** 

Charles  FitzClarenoe  was 
killed  in  the  raw  and  wet  black- 
ness of  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  of  Nov.  12.  The  day 
had  been  a  heavy  one,  and  at 
the  moment  of  his  death  it 
was  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  fierce  enemy  attacks  of  the 
morning  were  but  the  prelude 
to  other  and  greater  efforts. 
For  the  morning  of  Nov.  11 
had  witnessed  the  attack  of  the 
Prussian  Guard,  a  Division 
strong,  against  the  centre  of 
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the  British  position  across  the 
Menin  road.  Under  special 
commands  of  the  Emperor  to 
break  through  where  their  com- 
rades of  the  line  had  failed, 
the  Prussian  Guard,  thirteen 
battalions  in  all,  advanced,  with 
a  sublime  contempt  of  death, 
against  the  British  trenches. 
The  1st  Regiment  of  Prussian 
Foot  Guards  (in  which  the 
Royal  Princes  receive  their 
military  tuition)  and  the  3rd, 
the  Kaiser  Franz  Grenadiers 
(whom  the  Berliners  call  the 
Maikdfer  or  Cockroaches),  the 
Konigin  Augusta  Grenadiers, 
and  a  battalion  of  Jdger  of  the 
Guard,  took  part  in  this  attack 
and  strewed  the  sodden  fields 
and  woods  round  Ypres  with 
their  dead.  British  machine- 
guns  and  the  deadly  rapid  fire 
of  our  infantry  mowed  them 
down,  and  only  at  three  places 
did  bodies  of  troops  manage  to 
break  a  way  through  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers. 

The  1st  Guards  Brigade,  hold- 
ing the  Menin  road  between 
Veldhoek  and  Hooge,  was  forced 
out  of  its  trenches  and  had  to 
fall  back.  The  Brigade  was 
ordered  to  counter-attack  on 
the  following  morning  with  a 
view  to  recovering  the  lost 
ground.  The  Brigade  was,  how- 
ever, by  this  time  so  reduced 
in  strength  that  General  Fitz- 
Clarence  was  lent  several 
battalions  in  addition  to  his 
own  for  the  purposes  of  this 
attack,  including  the  1st 
Battalion  Irish  Guards,  which 
he  himself  had  once  commanded, 
and  the  2nd  Battalion  Grenadier 
Guards. 

The  counter  -  attack,  which 
was  to  be  delivered  early  on 
Q 
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the  morning  of  Nov.  12,  had 
as  its  objective  the  recapture 
of  certain  British  trenches 
taken  by  the  enemy  in  the 
Polygone  Wood.  The  Grena- 
diers ;and  Irish  Guards  were 
to  carry  out  the  operation : 
the  Grenadiers  were  already 
in  position ;  the  Irish  Guards 
were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at 
General  FitzClarence's  Head- 
quarters at  1.30  A.M,  on  Nov. 
12,  preparatory  to  being  led 
up  by  guides  into  the  line  on 
the  left  of  the  Grenadiers. 

When  he  went  out  to  France, 
FitzClarence  can  never  have 
imagined  that  he  would  ever 
lead  his  old  Battalion  of  Irish 
Guards  into  action.  Yet  so 
the  God  of  battles  had  or- 
dained. It  was  a  terrible 
night,  pitch  -  dark,  with  raw 
gusts  of  rain.  After  the  heavy 
fighting  of  the  daylight  hours, 
the  situation  was  very  con- 
fused, as  is  always  the  case 
on  the  evening  following  a 
battle :  units  were  mixed  up, 
and  there  was  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  location 
of  the  British  front  line. 

When  the  Irish  Guards  ar- 
rived at  the  rendezvous,  Fitz- 
Clarence announced  that  he 
himself  would  lead  his  old 
Battalion  to  the  "jumping- 
off"  place.  He  was  aware 
that  the  new-comers  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  ground, 
and,  characteristically,  he,  the 
General,  volunteered  himself  to 
show  them  the  way.  Who 
shall  not  say  that  the  desire 
to  march  once  more  at  the 
head  of  his  old  Battalion,  to 
which  he  was  attached  by  so 
many  ties  of  mutual  affection, 
did  not  have  something  to  do 


with  this  decision  which  cost 
him  his  life. 

In  a  drenching  downpour  of 
rain  the  Irish  Guards  moved 
off  along  a  country  road  into 
the  black  night,  General  Fitz- 
Clarence at  their  head  walking 
with  Major  Hon.  J.  Trefusis, 
the  Adjutant.  They  followed 
the  road  for  some  time,  then 
struck  out  into  the  open 
country.  Suddenly,  without 
warning,  the  moon  peeped  out 
from  behind  a  drifting  wrack 
of  clouds  and  shone  down  full 
on  the  long  column  moving 
silently  across  the  fields.  In 
that  moment  came  a  rapid 
burst  of  fire  from  trenches 
some  little  way  ahead :  Gen- 
eral FitzClarence  flung  up  his 
hands  and  fell  dead,  while  an 
Irish  Guards  officer,  Captain 
Harding,  who  was  just  behind 
him,  was  shot  through  the 
hand,  and,  as  he  turned  to 
look  to  his  men,  received  a 
bullet  through  the  leg. 

What  happened,  apparently, 
was  that  the  Germans  had 
crept  up  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness and  had  captured  a  British 
trench,  but  instead  of  occupy- 
ing it,  had  withdrawn  and 
taken  up  a  position  some  little 
way  in  rear.  Here  they  lay 
in  wait  for  any  troops  which 
might  be  sent  up  to  re-occupy 
the  position.  It  was  upon 
this  body  of  the  enemy  that 
the  Irish  Guards  stumbled. 

The  unexpected  burst  of  fire 
brought  the  column  to  a  halt. 
The  first  intimation  which 
those  in  rear  of  the  Battalion 
had  of  the  happenings  at  the 
head  was  the  appearance  of  a 
man  carrying  the  General's 
red -bound  Staff  cap.  Close 
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behind  oame  a  little  group 
of  men  bearing  in  their  arms 
the  dead  body  of  Charles 
FitzClarenoe. 

****** 
That  is,  all  too  imperfectly 
told,  the  story  of  the  turning 
of  the  tide  at  Ypres.  The  facts 
aa  set  forth  above  are  estab- 
lished in  the  records  of  the 
War  Office,  and  have  been 
noted  by  the  Historical  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Imperial  De- 
fence Committee  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity,  but  it  is  fitting 
that  they  should  also  be  known 
to  the  present  generation. 
Charles  FitzClarenee  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  before  he 
could  have  realised  the  full 


significance  of  the  service  he 
had  rendered  to  the  British 
Army  at  Gheluvelt.  In  his  De- 
spatch of  November  20,  1914, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  cited 
the  General  as  an  officer  whose 
name  had  been  particularly 
mentioned  to  him,  and  added 
that  General  FitzClarence's 
loss  would  be  severely  felt. 

If  he  had  lived,  Charles  Fitz- 
Clarenee would  surely  have 
gone  far  in  his  profession.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  Seemingly, 
the  Fates  held  nothing  greater 
in  store  for  him  than  what  he 
did  at  Gheluvelt.  "So  he 
passed  over.  And  all  the 
Trumpets  sounded  for  him  on 
the  other  side." 
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ON  Wednesday  the  6th  of 
June  1917,  a  typical  seaman  of 
the  British  Mercantile  Marine, 
bronzed  and  breezy,  called  to 
deliver  a  bulky  envelope  into 
my  hands.  It  was  plain  that 
he  regarded  the  packet  as  of 
great  importance,  for,  before 
giving  it  me,  he  went  to  no 
little  trouble  in  making  sure  I 
am  the  man  they  say  here  I 
am.  He  had  undertaken  the 
commission,  he  said,  at  the  re- 
quest of  an  Arab  sheikh  he 
met  at  Muscat  in  March.  The 
sheikh  had  so  impressed  him 
with  the  importance  of  the 
packet  as  to  cause  him  to  with- 
draw a  quite  natural  sugges- 
tion he  made  at  first  that  he 
should  post  it  on  reaching 
England. 

One  glance  at  the  envelope, 
fully  addressed  in  a  firm  British 
hand  —  the  same  which  ad- 
dressed certain  "  botanical 
specimens  "  to  me  once — was 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that 
I  was  little  likely  to  find  the 
value  of  the  package  overrated. 
I  opened  it  eagerly,  while  the 
sailor  looked  on,  curious  to  see 
what  had  been  so  jealously 
committed  to  his  care.  His 
discomfiture  was  amusing  when 
I  drew  out  a  note-book,  worth 
perhaps  threepence  when  the 
pages  were  blank,  tied  up  with 
a  coarse  tape,  and  heavily 
sealed. 

Cutting  the  tape,  many  pages 


were  revealed,  filled  with  a 
handwriting  I  had  never 
looked  to  see  again  —  that  of 
Walter  Green  way.  Looking  up 
to  express  my  feelings,  and 
joyfully  exhibiting  the  writing 
to  the  sailor,  I  was  tickled  to 
notice  that  discomfiture  had 
turned  to  disgust  upon  his 
face. 

"A  bloomin'  diary,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  "  no  good  to  nobody, 
and  I've  spent  above  two 
pounds  to  bring  it ! 

"  I  thought  the  old  idiot  was 
sending  you  something  ever  so 
precious,  sir,"  he  went  on, 
warming  to  his  work;  "'pon 
my  word  I  did,  the  fuss  he 
made  about  it !  His  English 
isn't  up  to  a  deal,  that's  true ; 
but  he  knew  what  he  was  doing 
well  enough.  I  can't  have 
mistook  him ;  his  signs  were 
plain.  He'd  ever  such  a  lot  to 
say  about  not  trusting  it  to 
the  post :  nothing  would  do  but 
he  must  find  an  Englishman  to 
promise  he'd  seek  you  out,  sir, 
and  give  it  you  himself.  That's 
what  he  made  me  believe :  and 
it's  what  he  wanted  me  to  be- 
lieve, I'm  certain  about  that. 
I  should  never  have  promised 
to  bring  it  instead  of  posting 
it  if  he  hadn't.  Well,  Sheikh 
Ibrahim  doesn't  half  know  how 
to  look  after  his  own  end  of  a 
bargain,  innocent  old  duck  as 
he  looks !  But  he  needn't  have 
stuffed  me  with  that  tale.  I 
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could  have  posted  it  for  a 
copper  or  two,  and  it  would 
have  reached  you  all  right.  I 
wouldn't  have  minded  the  bit 
of  postage;  but  this  lot's  past 
a  joke." 

I  hastened  to  reassure  him. 
I  had  no  need  to  make  a  close 
examination  of  the  note-book 
to  know  I  should  find  it  well 
worth  what  it  cost  to  reimburse 
its  bearer  for  all  his  expense 
and  trouble.  His  face  cleared 
as  he  put  away  three  British 
treasury  notes  ;  then,  without 
undue  pressure  on  my  part, 
he  began  to  tell  all  he  knew  of 
the  Arab  chief  who  sent  him. 

"I'm  twenty-six,"  he  stated  ; 
"  and  I  went  to  sea  at  four- 
teen ;  I  should  have  been 
aboard  about  two  years  when 
first  I  clapped  eyes  on  him ; 
that  would  be  when  I  was  six- 
teen— about  ten  years  since — 
and  I  must  have  seen  the  old 
bloke  about  once  every  year 
after  that,  so  I  know  him  well 
enough  by  sight.  He  used  to 
have  a  son-in-law  who  could 
talk  English  almost  as  well  as 
us.  Both  him  and  the  old  man 
were  keen  on  the  British ; 
they've  come  aboard  and  had 
many  a  yarn  with  us,  the  son- 
in-law  interpreting.  They  say 
the  young  fellow's  dead  now. 
I  think  he  must  be,  for  it's  a 
long  while  since  I  saw  him ; 
very  likely  he's  broke  his  neck  ; 
he  was  as  fond  of  climbing  as  a 
monkey,  and  he  was  bound  to 
go  too  far  sometime. 

"  Somebody  told  me  as  the 
sheikh  was  selling  his  dhows, 
but  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
true.  He  was  on  one  when  I 
saw  him  in  Muscat,  and  he 
gave  me  that  packet  last 


March.  A  little  Arab  woman, 
with  one  of  them  veils  on,  you 
know,  sir,  so  you  couldn't  see 
her  face,  was  with  him,  and 
two  pretty  little  girls,  and  a 
little  lad,  just  like  the  old  man's 
son-in-law ;  they'd  be  the  young 
fellow's  wife  and  children,  and 
they  looked  such  a  sad  party 
it  went  to  my  heart  to  see 
them, 

"In  fact,  it's  all  through 
them  children  as  I  come  to  be 
mixed  up  with  this  lot.  Our 
ship  lay  alongside  the  old 
man's  dhow,  and  I  was  staring 
at  the  kiddies  and  feeling  sorry 
for  them — their  father  being 
dead — when  the  woman  touched 
her  father  on  the  arm  and 
made  signs  my  way,  then 
fetched  the  packet,  and  gave  it 
him.  It  was  just  as  I  brought 
it,  with  the  address  stuck  on 
the  envelope,  and  waiting.  He 
asked  if  we  were  homeward 
bound,  and  I  told  him  yes. 
Then  he  made  me  understand 
the  packet  was  for  somebody 
in  England,  and  he  wanted  me 
to  bring  it.  I  told  him  I 
would  if  he  liked,  but  it  would 
come  quicker  by  post.  He 
rambled  along  with  a  soft  tale 
about  not  wanting  to  rip  up 
what  was  inside.  I  told  him 
he  needn't ;  but,  as  he  shook 
his  head,  I  says,  just  to  pacify 
him,  'All  right,  I'll  take  it  as 
far  as  England,  then,  and  post 
it  there.'  But  that  wouldn't 
do  for  him,  neither.  When  he 
tumbled  to  what  I  meant,  he 
shook  his  head  harder  than 
ever.  The  little  children  and 
the  mother  began  to  cry,  as  if 
it  made  'eni  miserable,  me  not 
doing  as  the  old  man  wished. 
So,  one  thing  with  another, 
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I  promised  I  would ;  but  of 
course  I'd  no  idea  what  rub- 
bish I  was  bringing." 

Hope  rose  high  within  me 
as  he  talked.  He  knew  the 
Greenway  family,  at  least  by 
sight.  I  would  make  him  my 
messenger.  If  he  were  staying 
in  England  only  a  few  days, 
the  Arab  mother  had  sufficient 
admirers  here  to  load  him  with 
as  many  presents  as  he  could 
carry  for  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  I  should  find  time 
to  examine  what  he  brought 
before  sending  a  message  of 
thanks.  My  task  would  be 
the  simpler  for  his  consent  to 
bring  the  writing,  having 
caused  the  sheikh  to  feel  it 
unnecessary  to  follow  previous 
custom  in  tearing  up  the 
sheets. 

The  sailor  dashed  my  hopes 
with  news  that,  the  Admiralty 
having  taken  over  his  ship, 
crew  and  all,  he  did  not  look 
to  sail  Arabian  waters  again 
for  some  time  to  come.  Should 
he  be  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
his  destination  lay  that  way 
any  time,  he  would  not  fail  to 
tell  me.  But,  even  if  he  were 
sent  te  India  or  Arabia,  it  was 
probable  it  would  be  under 
sealed  orders,  and  he  would  be 
unable  to  let  me  know  in 
advance.  In  that  case  we 
arranged  how,  if  he  met  the 
Arab  chief,  he  should  explain 
why  he  bore  nothing  from  me 
save  verbal  thanks.  True,  he 
was  little  likely  to  have  such 
an  experience.  His  service  for 
the  present  would  probably  be 
on  seas  nearer  home.  Having 


made  as  much  as  I  could  of 
him,  I  let  the  sailor  go,  satisfied 
that  the  trouble  he  had  taken 
was  fully  appreciated. 

It  would  not  have  helped  in 
any  way  if  I  had  made  the 
discovery  before  he  left.  He 
obviously  knew  nothing  of  the 
envelope's  contents  till  he  saw 
it  opened.  When  he  was  gone, 
settling  down  to  read  the 
writing,  I  found  it  not  to  be 
intended  for  me  at  all ! 

There  are  circumstances 
where  general  rules  do  not 
apply.  It  would  never  strike 
Walter  Greenway,  describing 
his  "bit  of  spying"  in  Mesopo- 
tamia on  sheets  he  was  at  such 
irritating  pains  to  tear  to  bits, 
that  what  he  wrote  to  me  in 
the  most  easy-going  style  im- 
aginable would  find  its  way 
into  print,  and  be  talked  about 
wheresoever  the  English  tongue 
is  spoken.  Before  he  wrote  his 
last  letter  he  knew  how  the 
'  Maga '  his  father  loved  had 
told  his  earlier  story.1  There 
is  just  a  touch  of  pride  in  his 
reference  to  a  "poor  beggar" 
who  "didn't  do  badly."  He 
had  not  the  least  resentment, 
whether  surprised  or  not,  at 
the  use  I  made  of  news  he  sent 
me.  Some  dim  vision  of  the 
conclusion  of  his  story  in  print 2 
was  probably  with  him  as  he 
wrote  it,  "utterly  prostrate." 
I  can  only  imagine  him  as 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
to  provide  "copy"  I  found 
very  attractive. 

If  I  could  feel  that  he  left 
instructions  for  the  note-book 
to  be  sent  me  there  would  be  no 


1  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  June  1916. 

2  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  February  1917. 
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difficulty.  But  I  cannot  think 
he  did.  I  think  his  widow,  un- 
able to  read  and  concluding 
the  writing  to  be  intended  for 
me,  urged  her  father  to  send  it 
after  letters  already  despatched 
when  she  found  it  among  his 
effects.  Probably  an  English 
clerk  in  some  Arabian  port 
wrote  a  duplicate  when  he 
obliged  by  writing  my  address 
on  the  label  of  a  parcel  of 
"botanical  specimens,"  and 
that  duplicate  address  was 
the  one  pasted  on  the  envel- 
ope covering  a  note  -  book 
which  nobody  who  could  read 
it  saw  before  it  was  sent 
off.  It  may  be  that  Iza  Green- 
way  desired  me  to  know  by 
that  token  that  all  was  well 
with  herself  and  her  children. 
Perhaps  she  intended  to  show 
afresh  her  abiding  gratitude 
for  trifling  gifts  already  made 
much  off.  But  I  am  quite  sure 
she  was  ignorant  of  the  real 
nature  and  value  of  what  she 
sent.  No  worthy  woman  would 
willingly  part  for  an  hour  with 
a  production  so  beautiful,  so 
tender,  so  overflowing  with  love 
and  worship  for  herself  and 
the  children  she  bore  a  hero 
husband  who  gave  all  for 
Britain — still  less  present  it  to 
a  stranger  thousands  of  miles 
across  the  sea  !  It  is  recorded 
how  this  same  Iza  Greenway 
once  desired  a  mission  doctor 
to  send  me  tidings  of  her  own 
bereavement,  and  how,  pro- 
ducing a  letter  I  once  sent  her 
husband,  just  deceased,  she 
would  only  suffer  the  doctor 
the  merest  glimpse  at  it,  jeal- 
ously keeping  it  in  her  own 
hands.  It  is  absolutely  incred- 
ible that  she  knew  what  she 


was  doing  when  she  allowed 
this  note-book,  so  infinitely 
precious  to  her,  to  leave  her 
bosom. 

For  the  writing  is  Walter's 
soliloquy  upon  his  beloved. 
There  he  sits,  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight,  writing  down 
the  thoughts  chasing  one  an- 
other through  his  wonderfully 
versatile  mind  as  he  rejoices 
over  a  priceless  life  given  back 
to  him  out  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  Now  he  puts  down 
book  and  pencil  to  peep  inside 
the  tent  where  his  beloved  is 
lying ;  then  he  returns  to  re- 
sume his  grateful  task.  It  has 
been  finished  some  months, 
when  he  adds  a  few  lines  under 
similar  mental  conditions,  but 
now  he  is  moved  by  a  sense  of 
his  own  danger.  He  is  on  the 
eve  of  leaving  home  and  loved 
ones  in  quest  of  opportunity  to 
serve  his  native  country.  It 
is  all  very  beautiful,  and  should 
surely  be  given  to  the  world. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
individual  or  family  is  justified 
in  keeping  priceless  gems  self- 
ishly from  a  multitude  they 
would  refresh  and  cheer.  I 
think  it  pure  philanthropy  to 
induce  the  owners  of  such  trea- 
sures to  allow  the  world  a 
glimpse.  If  I  have  not  waited 
for  permission  before  disclosing 
this  particular  gem,  there  is 
ample  reason  why !  Having 
shown  my  hero  at  his  worst, 
am  I  justified  in  allowing  diffi- 
culties to  prevent  my  showing 
his  better  nature? 

I  cannot  at  present  trace  the 
beloved  wife  who  brought  such 
striking  language  forth  from 
her  husband's  soul.  Even  if  I 
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could  find  her,  I  could  not  make 
her  understand.  If  I  found  a 
scribe  to  pen  the  request  in  her 
own  tongue,  her  husband  has 
stated  that  she  cannot  read,  so 
no  help  is  there.  The  treasure 
shall  be  returned  to  her  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  I  am 
doing  what  I  can  to  find  her 
father,  Meanwhile  I  feel  jus- 
tified in  publishing,  though 
without  formal  permission,  this 
strange  and  wonderful  solilo- 
quy:— 

"  You  will  not  die ;  you  will 
not  die ;  most  sweet,  most 
precious,  altogether  lovely  little 
woman ! 

"Most  blessed  Arab  nurse, 
may  your  life  never  know  dark- 
ness ;  may  sorrow  never  glance 
across  your  way ;  may  you 
pass  into  the  sunlight  of  your 
paradise  from  a  gloaming  as 
perfect  as  this  world  ever  knew ! 
Your  skill  and  care  and 
patience  and  wonderful  tender- 
ness, God  being  merciful  to  me, 
have  given  me  back  my  beauti- 
ful, my  all.  While  I  live  you 
shall  never  lack  a  friend.  Count 
me  your  debtor  evermore. 

"Oh,  my  love,  my  love,  lying 
there  so  weak,  so  worn,  yet  so 
altogether  strong  :  your  match- 
less eyes,  for  all  your  anguish, 
flashing  infinite  tenderness  and 
abundant  hope  into  my  very 
soul :  your  lips,  like  threads  of 
scarlet,  murmuring  music  of 
good  cheer,  which  thrills  my 
heart  with  ecstasy — none  in  all 
the  world  shall  bear  comparison 
with  you ! 

"As  one  demented  I  paced 
to  and  fro  in  the  hot  sun  all 
day  what  time  I  was  not  hear- 
ing of  your  mother  how  the 


anxious  moments  went  over 
you.  At  length  they  bade  me 
look  upon  the  babe  whose 
mother's  life,  they  feared, 
would  pay  for  his.  I  could 
not  bear  to  see  the  lad.  They 
were  troubled  at  it,  urging  me 
to  turn  my  eyes  upon  his  face, 
till,  mad  with  sorrow,  I  drove 
them  away.  Our  choicest 
pearls,  sweet  little  Iza,  and 
darling  Victoria — perfect  image 
of  that  fondest  of  sisters,  taken 
from  me  when  I  was  but  a 
youth,  yet  never  far  off — our 
little  ones,  seeing  an  evil  spirit 
possessed  me,  shrank  out  of  my 
sight,  none  finding  time  to 
cheer  or  comfort  them  where 
all  listened  with  bated  breath 
to  hear  the  flutter  of  dread 
wings. 

"  At  dark  I  found  our  trea- 
sures, their  angel  faces  fur- 
rowed with  weeping,  overpast, 
peacefully  sleeping,  safe  in  one 
another's  arms.  The  horse 
they  were  so  fond  of  petting 
watched  over  their  bed  of  straw 
—  faithful  servant  of  Him 
whose  good  angels  guard  little 
children's  rest.  What  wonder 
we  call  God  wise  and  kind  and 
merciful !  His  hands  folded 
those  troubled,  weary  forms  in 
quiet  slumber,  laying  them 
sweetly  down,  then  charging 
His  noblest  creature  next  to 
man  to  keep  them  safe. 

"I  wept  at  the  sight.  Coming 
to  myself,  I  stooped  to  kiss 
each  perfect  little  face,  my 
tears  gushing  like  a  flood  when 
they  stirred  and  smiled  in 
sleep.  Very  tenderly  I  bore 
them  to  their  own  bed  within 
the  tent.  Neither  woke.  Iza's 
big  dreamy  eyes  opened,  sleep 
holding  her  understanding  fast. 
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It  was  only  a  voice  from  dream- 
land I  heard  lisp  '  Fader,'  but 
it  out  like  a  sharp  razor,  so 
that  onoe  again  I  bathed  both 
tiny  faces  with  my  penitent 
tears. 

"How  futile  were  the  hours 
I  had  spent  in  pacing  to  and 
fro,  vexed  with  misery  !  Surely 
it  had  been  far  better  for  me 
to  busy  myself  chasing  away 
the  chilling  awe  and  fear  which 
weighed  down  those  tiny, 
lonely  souls  !  Even  so,  as  my 
Scriptures  say,  '  No  man  liveth 
unto  himself.'  My  selfishness 
wrought  their  misery  even  as 
my  care  of  them  would  have 
wrought  my  consolation.  The 
truth  revealed  to  me,  I  knelt 
meekly  beside  their  bed,  and 
breathed  a  prayer  for  pardon 
and  peace. 

"  I  raised  my  head.  A  face 
was  bending  over  me  :  the  face 
of  the  Arab  nurse  who  tends 
my  love  so  skilfully.  The  light 
was  dim  in  the  tent,  but  I 
saw  that  face  to  be  aglow  with 
happy  and  confident  tidings. 

"  She  did  not  speak;  she 
only  beckoned  me  with  the 
hand,  pointing  to  my  darling's 
bed.  I  sprang  thither.  My 
beloved  put  out  a  wasted  hand, 
as  she  feebly  raised  her  face 
ever  so  slightly.  We  kissed, 
beloved,  and  I  sank  beside 
your  couch  in  an  agony  of  joy, 
holding  your  hand.  Delicious, 
indescribable,  most  blessed  mo- 
ments !  I  shall  meditate  upon 
them  day  and  night  as  long  as 
I  live.  Paradise  gained,  our 
bliss  shall  never  cease,  for 
paradise  is  love  made  perfect 
through  eternity.  Your  faith 
and  mine,  beloved,  agree  in 
this. 


"My  love  withdraws  her 
comely  hand.  She  turns  aside 
the  coverlet  to  disclose  an  infant 
face,  beautiful  as  the  daylight, 
sweetly  sleeping.  I  kiss  the 
tiny  forehead,  and  marvel  at 
abundant  hair,  soft  and  shiny 
as  silk,  and  dark  and  lovely 
beyond  comparison.  My  love 
watches  my  face  intently.  By 
her  knowledge  of  magic  she 
sees  I  have  no  joy  in  possessing 
a  son.  Our  eyes  meet.  Tears 
gleam  like  diamonds  in  the  eyes 
of  my  beloved.  Bitter  dis- 
appointment and  perplexity 
cloud  her  beautiful  face.  I 
place  my  arms  about  her ;  my 
lips  rain  kisses  upon  her  cheeks. 
'  Oh,  my  love,  my  love,'  I  cry 
in  my  foolishness,  '  how  should 
I  rejoice  over  the  babe  till  the 
mother  is  safe  ! '  Thus  I  burden 
my  afflicted  one  with  further 
care,  not  considering.  My  be- 
loved raises  my  face  with  both 
gentle  little  hands.  Even  as  a 
tender  mother  gazes  into  the 
face  of  a  grown  son,  but  with 
an  entrancing  affection  which 
burns  itself  into  my  very  soul, 
so  she  gazes  into  my  eyes,  long, 
and  oh,  so  fondly  !  then  mur- 
murs joyful  news  that  all  danger 
is  past.  God  being  merciful, 
she  will  stay  in  my  company, 
and  she  is  glad. 

"Transported  with  delight  I 
turn  the  coverlet  down  afresh. 
This  time  I  look  with  other 
eyes  upon  the  sleeping  babe, 
and  kiss  with  other  lips.  Being 
a  man,  and  clumsy,  I  wake 
him.  and  he  cries  lustily ;  where- 
fore I  take  him  into  my  arms 
to  comfort  him.  Perhaps  I  hold 
him  awkwardly,  yet  you  do  not 
fear — you,  who  have  seen  me 
many  a  time  soothe  Iza  and 
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Viotoria,  know  I  oan  hold  the 
tiniest  infant  without  hurt  or 
roughness.  But  the  nurse  has 
little  confidence  in  my  skill. 
Misjudging  my  powers,  she 
takes  him  from  me,  plainly 
hinting  that  one  who  can  but 
wake  those  who  should  be  sleep- 
ing had  best  be  gone.  After 
one  more  gentle  caress  of  my 
beloved,  one  more  press  of  lips 
upon  a  little  forehead,  one  more 
kiss  for  each  of  two  angel  faces 
slumbering  in  their  corner  of 
the  tent,  I  obey,  and  am  gone. 

"How  the  old  moon  kissed 
my  face  as  I  stepped  from  the 
tent  into  a  new  world — a  world 
made  once  more  young  and 
fresh  and  invigorating,  so  that 
I  became  a  merry  boy  again  ! 
A  resistless  spirit  of  mischief 
overcame  me.  Stealthily  I  un- 
did the  cords  of  your  father's 
tent,  then  climbed  a  date-palm. 
Feasting,  hidden  among  the 
leaves,  I  was  like  to  break  my 
neck,  such  was  the  shaking  the 
tree  had  as  I  sought  to  suppress 
my  laughter.  For  I  was  watch- 
ing your  father,  my  beloved, 
coming  from  the  ruins  of  his 
tumbled  tent  to  wander  round 
and  round,  searching,  but  half- 
awakened,  for  the  cause  of  such 
a  thing  where  all  was  still.  As 
his  mystery  grew  the  more  pro- 
nounced, my  tree  rocked  the 
more,  till  last  of  all  I  was  forced 
to  slide  down  quickly  for  fear 
of  falling.  Coming  up  to  him 
unseen,  I  compassionated  him 
with  all  solemnity,  asking  what 
calamity  had  happened,  then 
helping  to  set  to  right  the 
fallen  tent.  Yet  soon  my  mirth 
burst  out  afresh  incontinently, 
especially  when  we  strove  to 
lift  anything  together.  For 
awhile  he  stared  at  me  per- 


plexed as  the  fits  overcame  me. 
Then,  understanding,  he  got  his 
staff,  secretly,  next  time  joining 
in  my  mirth  with  playful 
strokes,  and  telling  me  I  shall 
be  a  boy  for  ever.  I,  who  at 
my  time  should  be  a  grave  and 
sober  Bedouin,  remembering  he 
has  wife  and  children  to  care 
for  and  give  pattern  to. 

"  Well,  the  tent  is  up  again, 
beloved,  and  your  father  finishes 
his  rest.  I,  from  whom  sleep 
is  far  away,  sit  in  the  moon- 
light, sadly  tempted  by  the 
snoring  I  hear  to  play  the  trick 
afresh.  I  must  be  occupied  if 
I  am  to  let  him  be.  Therefore 
I  muse  upon  the  glad  days  my 
love  and  I  have  spent  together. 
You  cannot  read  what  I  scrawl 
in  the  moonlight,  and  I  am 
only  talking  to  myself  as  it 
were.  If  you  could  read,  be- 
loved, I  would  write  in  your 
own  beautiful  tongue,  and  you 
should  keep  this  love-chat  as  a 
message  I  sent  you  when  I 
could  not  talk  to  you  with  my 
lips,  though  only  removed  from 
you  by  a  strip  of  canvas  and 
a  tiny  space.  As  you  are  not 
a  reader,  I  write  in  a  tongue 
sweet  to  me  beyond  comparison 
because  of  the  mother  at  whose 
knee  I  learned  to  lisp  it — my 
mother  whom  you  have  not  seen 
as  yet,  beloved,  as  you  never 
saw  my  father,  nor  the  sister 
I  have  told  you  of  so  often, 
and  whom  you  love  as  I  love — 
as  all  loved  who  ever  heard  of 
her  or  looked  upon  her  gentle 
face.  One  day  you  shall  meet, 
beloved :  not  here,  not  across 
the  black  water ;  but  in  a 
country  where  the  righteous 
dwell,  you  shall  be  gathered 
together,  the  salt  of  this  world, 
to  be  the  jewels  of  that ;  and 
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God  Who  is  gracious  and  merci- 
ful shall  give  a  humble  penitent 
like  me  place  in  your  company, 
where  all  the  suffering  they 
who  loved  me  had  while  I  was 
yet  a  fool  is  for  ever  done 
away. 

"  Only  three  more  days,  be- 
loved, and  six  years  will  have 
gone  since  it  came  into  my 
mind  to  seek  fortune  on  the 
sea,  visiting  strange  countries 
in  a  ship  which  after  nearly 
twelve  months  put  in  to  Aden 
one  night  when  the  moon  was 
full.  Having  little  to  do,  com- 
ing down  from  Mocha,  I  had 
spent  my  time  gazing  towards 
the  hills,  and  dreaming  of  a 
home  on  a  strip  of  wooded 
country  I  saw,  not  understand- 
ing that  God,  Who  is  wise  and 
gracious,  directed  and  con- 
trolled the  musings  of  my 
heart. 

"  How  plain  I  see  you,  my 
beloved,  as,  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  you  glide  unveiled 
from  an  awning  to  gaze  en- 
raptured towards  a  star- 
spangled  sky !  How  sweet 
and  wonderful  the  blush  which 
overspreads  your  face  as  you 
are  conscious  of  a  great  ship, 
stolen  beside  your  father's 
dhow  unnoticed  —  a  foreign 
ship,  manned  by  infidels,  one 
of  whom,  a  swarthy  fellow, 
all  eyes,  stares  open-mouthed 
on  deck,  transfixed  by  your 
surpassing  loveliness !  You 
flee  back  under  the  awning, 
but  your  work  is  done.  Yon 
clownish  infidel  is  your  obedi- 
ent and  devoted  slave  for  ever 
and  ever. 

"  Knew  you  as  much,  my 
love,  when  you  hid  yourself  ? 
While  my  heart  throbbed  with 
the  fever  you  had  given  me, 


and  my  eager  eyes  watched, 
hour  by  hour,  for  another 
glance  at  your  bewitching 
face,  waited  you,  also,  in 
kindred  state  ?  I  know  now  ; 
then  I  did  not  know.  Your 
father  coming  forward  with 
the  dawn,  so  noble  of  face, 
so  princely  of  form  and  bear- 
ing, it  seemed  mere  folly  to 
dream  of  you.  When  the 
sailors  had  their  orders  and 
your  ship  glided  away,  I  held 
you  lost. 

"  Yet  still  I  strained  my 
eyes  to  penetrate  under  the 
awning  ere  you  should  be 
gone,  and,  by  a  miracle,  I 
saw  your  face  at  last.  I 
kissed  my  hand  in  ecstasy, 
not  well  knowing  what  I  did, 
and  I  waved  the  kisses  after 
you.  Then  a  little  hand — 
your  own,  beloved — waved  an 
answer,  and,  was  it  possible  ? 
a  kiss  !  Trembling,  I  repeated 
my  token,  looking  intent  be- 
yond expression  for  what  I 
scarcely  dare  believe.  Surely 
you  did  kiss  your  hand  ! 
Surely  you  threw  the  kiss 
towards  me,  ravishing  my 
heart  —  this  heart  which  till 
that  same  day  had  known  no 
love  for  any  woman  save  my 
sister  and  my  mother.  'She 
shall  be  yours :  she  shall  be 
yours,'  the  waters  sang,  hour 
by  hour,  as  I  went  about  my 
work,  and  such  gladness  as 
was  mine  few  men  have  known 
since  time  began.  In  my  glee 
I  tumbled,  one  by  one,  four  of 
the  crew  into  the  sea,  fetching 
them  back,  and  only  laughing 
when  they  called  me  mad. 
Night  came :  a  squall  arose : 
the  winds  cried  in  derision, 
'  She  never  shall :  she  never 
shall.'  Soon  I  began  to  pio- 
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ture  your  ship  lost,  and  your- 
self, my  heart  turning  to  stone 
within  me. 

"'  Think  you,'  I  inquired  of 
the  skipper  in  the  morning ; 
c  think  you  any  ship  could 
live  in  last  night's  storm  ? ' 
He  looked  at  me,  astonished  : 
'  What  storm  ?  '  he  asked ;  and 
then  I  saw  that  fear  for  you 
had  magnified  the  danger. 
Yet  still  the  blessed  promise 
and  the  accursed  denial,  'She 
shall  be  yours';  'She  never 
shall,'  alternately  cheered  and 
vexed  my  soul.  Another  day 
passed,  and  another  night. 

"  Waking  then,  jubilant  with 
hope,  I  laughed  and  sang  till  I 
was  free  to  go  ashore,  where, 
having  bought  a  Bedouin 
oloak,  I  set  my  face  toward 
the  wooded  hill-country  of  my 
dream.  Hour  after  hour  I 
journeyed,  running  till  I  was 
out  of  breath,  then  walking 
a  while,  then  running  again, 
heedless  of  a  hot,  burning 
sun.  Nothing  wearied  me. 
Night  fell  with  the  land  of 
my  vision  still  far  off.  I  was 
forced  to  wait  till  the  moon 
rose,  then,  hasting  on  re- 
freshed, I  reached  the  spot 
on  which  your  tent  is  now 
pitched,  beloved,  as  the  day 
broke.  It  was  barren  land 
my  eyes  beheld,  but  the 
pleasant  stream  and  the 
fruitful  palm-trees  were  there 
just  as  to-night.  From  the 
tree-tops  as  I  ate  my  break- 
fast, I  saw  herdsmen  in  the 
distance.  Going  to  them,  and 
taking  care  not  to  show  how 
little  I  knew  of  Arabic,  I 
learned  from  their  talk  how 
my  feet  trod  the  territory 
of  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  which 
potentate  seemed  a  stranger 


to  one  who  was  not  aware 
he  had  seen  his  face  already. 
His  tent,  to  the  north-east, 
they  said,  was  plain  to  be 
seen  if  one  climbed  the  hill, 
not  being  more  than  ten  miles 
off;  but  the  sheikh  I  might 
not  see ;  he  was  away  with 
his  ships.  Giving  me  milk 
in  abundance,  the  herdsmen 
drove  away  their  cattle  east- 
ward, and  I,  returning,  sat 
me  down  in  this  very  place, 
to  plan  a  garden  which  should 
rise  about  my  love  and  me, 
like  unto  paradise.  So,  in 
the  seventh  heaven,  I  dreamed 
till  the  sun  went  down. 

"Then  out  of  the  thick 
darkness,  very  suddenly,  there 
arose  a  genie,  even  as  out  of 
the  earth,  and  snorting  fear- 
fully as  he  came.  He  choked 
me  as  he  seized  me  by  the 
throat,  laughing  horribly,  and 
growling.  'Your  love  you 
shall  see  no  more :  you  shall 
see  your  love  no  more ' ;  then, 
with  a  violent  throw,  he  cast 
me  away,  and  I  lay  sprawling 
on  the  grass. 

"  I  had  slept,  beloved  ;  and  a 
bull,  strayed  from  the  herds  I 
saw  in  the  morning,  finding 
me  asleep,  had  first  sniffed 
about  me,  then  tossed  me.  So 
I  came  to  think;  yet  a  bruise 
I  had  on  the  temple  stunned 
me  awhile,  and  I  saw  no  bull 
when  I  woke,  only  the  print 
of  his  hoofs.  Stiff  and  aching 
from  hurts,  and  from  lying 
long  on  the  dewy  grass,  I 
rose  to  my  feet,  the  pleasure 
I  had  of  yesterday's  dreams 
all  gone,  and  in  its  place  sor- 
row of  heart  because  of  the 
wicked  genie's  heavy  words. 
The  rising  sun  renewed  my 
spirits  somewhat ;  still  I  turned 
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my  face  back  towards  Aden, 
sorrowful,  and  without  hope. 

"  My  race  rules  half  the 
world,  beloved,  because  no 
genie  or  man  ever  yet  made 
it  turn  out  of  a  marked  path. 
I  was  miserable  when  I  reached 
Aden;  yet  my  misery  knew 
not  utter  despair.  I  bought 
an  Arab  sailor's  dress,  put  it 
in  a  bundle  with  my  Bedouin 
oloak,  and  so  returned  to  the 
ship,  which,  when  it  reached 
Colombo,  I  left  secretly  with 
my  wages,  finding  a  quiet 
spot  ashore,  and  putting  on 
the  Arab  sailor's  dress  I 
had.  Then  I  mingled  with 
sea  -  faring  men,  making  out 
that  I  sought  to  help  in  the 
lading  of  vessels  till  I  had  a 
mind  to  go  to  sea  again.  It 
cheered  my  heart  to  move 
about  my  old  ship  where  all 
knew  me  well,  yet  none 
owned  me  in  my  strange 
dress ;  but  for  one  so  given 
to  mirthfulness  the  part  was 
almost  too  hard  to  play,  and 
I  had  to  leave  it  unfinished 
before  the  end. 

"Having  need  to  improve 
my  Arabic,  I  stayed  ashore 
three  months,  the  few  words 
I  spoke  managing  well  enough 
for  a  churlish  fellow  whose 
evil  temper  did  not  suffer 
him  to  be  friendly  with  the 
men  he  worked  among,  or 
with  whom  he  sat  as  they 
rested  from  labour  and  talked. 

"Why  should  I  remind  you 
of  a  day  we  shall  neither  of 
us  forget  while  life  lasts  —  a 
day,  my  love,  when  your 
father's  dhow  was  short  of  a 
sailor,  and  I,  having  a  mind 
to  be  back  at  sea,  joined  his 
company  at  Colombo?  How 
I  ouraed  the  custom  which 


forbade  your  appearing  un- 
veiled before  men  not  your 
close  relations,  forgetting  that 
the  custom  says  nothing  of 
covering  hands  !  A  little  hand 
thrust  out  in  the  moonlight 
for  a  lover  to  kiss  spoke 
wonderful  things  to  me  be- 
fore long.  "Were  we  three 
days,  beloved,  over  deciding 
that  the  Prophet  meant  not 
to  aay  a  woman  should  still 
wear  a  veil  when  it  was  so 
dark  that  none  could  see  her 
face?  It  was  nearly  as  long 
as  that,  but,  I  believe,  not 
quite.  And,  oh !  the  rapture 
of  that  first  kiss,  beloved ! 
Its  memory  sends  the  blood 
coursing  swiftly  through  my 
veins  after  five  happy  years 
are  gone.  Ah !  we  walked 
on  air  those  days,  beloved, 
and  shall  again. 

"  You  sleep  calmly,  beloved  : 
I  have  taken  a  peep  at  you, 
and  at  the  infant  sleeping  by 
your  side.  I  have  won  a 
splendid  sort  of  frown  from 
nurse  because  I  printed  kisses 
on  your  foreheads.  She  is 
glad  to  be  rid  of  me.  I  see 
her  there  at  the  tent  door, 
making  sure  I  am  safe  outside 
again. 

"  Strange  how  successful  was 
my  disguise,  my  love,  none  on 
the  ship  guessing  me  to  be 
other  than  the  Arab  sailor  I 
appeared!  I  laugh  as  I  re- 
member the  purposed  lurch 
which  sent  the  one  -  armed 
calender  into  the  sea  where 
we  lay  becalmed,  to  the  end 
that  he  might  bless  his  heroic 
rescuer,  whom  he  would  have 
cursed  had  he  known  all  the 
truth.  And  you,  my  love,  who 
thought  me  no  better  swimmer 
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than  he  who  declared  he  would 
have  perished  miserably  with- 
out my  aid,  how  distressed, 
how  anxious  was  your  face 
while  I  was  in  the  water  !  To 
this  hour  I  blush  at  the  mem- 
ory of  the  calender's  praises, 
sung  day  by  day  till  I  threat- 
ened to  cast  him  into  the  sea 
and  let  him  drown,  being 
weary  to  hear  them.  Yet  those 
very  praises  inclined  your 
father's  heart  towards  me, 
beloved ;  wherefore  a  playful 
prank  was  the  beginning  of 
my  highest  fortune  here,  even 
as  a  playful  prank  began  my 
undoing  in  my  own  country. 
Certainly  I  did  wisely  in  seek- 
ing fortune  where  natures  like 
mine  are  understood. 

"  That  storm,  beloved,  which 
came  near  to  bringing  your 
father's  death,  the  broken  spar 
striking  him  but  an  hair's- 
breadth  from  a  fatal  spot,  how 
craven  the  seamen's  behaviour 
while  the  gale  raged ;  how 
easily  I  won  a  name  for  high 
courage — I,  who  till  that  night 
had  never  been  thought  worthy 
of  being  trusted  to  navigate  a 
cockle-boat !  It  was  pure  good 
luck,  beloved,  which  brought 
us  through — not  any  skill  of 
mine,  though  I  cannot  persuade 
you  this  is  true.  Well,  neither 
can  you  persuade  me  that  any 
other  woman  in  this  world  save 
my  beloved  has  such  affection 
as  can  make  her  forget  the 
dread  and  terror  which  caused 
her  to  hide  herself  even  from 
her  lover,  and  come  forth  to 
brave  the  storm,  hour  by  hour, 
in  the  black  night,  to  pillow 
her  father's  bleeding  head  upon 
her  lap,  singing  melodies  he 
loves  the  while. 

"When    the    storm    abated, 


and  the  crew  regained  a  meas- 
ure of  self-control,  so  that  I 
could  render  aid  to  your  father, 
it  was  only  the  little  they 
taught  me  when  a  boy  at 
school  I  had  besides  the  know- 
ledge which  comes  to  all. 
There  was  no  cleverness,  and 
no  skill,  beloved ;  only  the 
simple  doing  of  the  best  my 
sense  told  me  to  do.  You  both 
made  too  much  of  it,  my  love, 
forgetting  that  your  father  was 
healthy  and  strong. 

"Yet  he  was  weak  and  worn 
indeed  when  we  knelt  beside 
his  couch,  you  having  con- 
fessed to  him  our  love  for  one 
another.  It  went  to  my  heart 
to  tell  him,  lying  in  that  state, 
I  was  no  Arab,  but  an  Eng- 
lishman. You  thought  me  un- 
wise, beloved ;  he  would  not 
mind,  you  said,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  wait.  Yet  I,  who 
have  been  misunderstood  in 
smaller  things,  felt  it  best  to 
be  plain  in  one  of  life  and 
death  to  me. 

"  It  was  not  easy  to  speak, 
beloved.  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it  possible  for  him  to 
accept  as  a  son  an  infidel 
stranger ;  yet,  utterly  un- 
worthy as  I  was  to  champion 
the  fair  creed  in  which  I  was 
born,  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  conceal,  still  less  to  deny  it, 
and  boldness  was  the  only 
course.  How  like  a  prince  he 
bore  himself  at  my  words ! 
And  can  I  ever  forget  his  own  ? 

" '  Son  Walter,  I  ever  l®ved 
a  playful  man  who  was  also 
brave  and  strong.  Moreover, 
at  the  moment  I  first  saw  you 
I  read  in  your  eyes  that  you 
are  generous  and  good,  which 
I  call  the  religion  that  truly 
becomes  a  man.  These  few 
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days  of  trial  show  me  I  read 
aright.  I  look  into  your  eyes 
again.  I  see  more.  I  see  you 
love  my  Iza  truly ;  even  as  she 
gives  her  whole  heart,  so  you 
give  yours.  What  should  a 
father  desire  better  for  his  only 
daughter  than  a  husband  who 
loves  her  perfectly  and  alone. 
If  that  husband's  race  be  the 
noble  British,  how  muoh  more 
enviable  the  father's  fortune ! 
I  have  met  the  British  many 
a  time,  in  many  parts,  these 
many  years ;  and  I  have  come 
to  know  that  a  good  English- 
man vexes  not  his  wife  by  set- 
ting a  rival  beside  her.  It  is 
to  escape  a  Turkish  harem  that 
Iza,  who  hates  the  sea,  comes 
with  me  on  these  voyages. 
Now  she  has  been  given  a  hus- 
band who  shall  cherish  her 
alone,  she  has  deliverance  from 
her  fears  both  by  land  and  sea 
for  evermore.  Son  Walter, 
she  is  yours ;  may  Allah  bless 
you  with  abundant  happiness. 
Leave  me,  for  I  would  rest 
awhile.' 

"  Overcome  by  these  graeious 
words,  I  kissed  him  on  the  lips, 
as  I  kissed  my  father  once 
when  he  lay  ill  after  I  became 
a  man,  and,  like  other  sons  in 
England,  had  long  ceased  to 
kiss  my  father  when  he  was  in 
health.  He  smiled,  signing  that 
I  should  kiss  you  also,  beloved  ; 
whereat  we  blushed,  shame- 
facedly, as  though  he  bade  us 
do  some  new  and  strange  thing. 
Yet,  if  my  memory  serves,  we 
found  he  had  not  set  us  too 
hard  a  task. 

"  We  have  talked  a  thousand 
times  of  all  this,  beloved,  yet  it 
is  always  sweet  to  go  over  it 
afresh:  sweet  to  remember  your 
father  leading  us  to  your 


mother's  tent,  and  how  like  I 
found  your  mother  to  my 
mother,  how  she  gave  me  place 
in  her  heart  straightway,  as 
though  I  had  been  her  natural 
son!  Sweet,  too,  were  the 
music  of  birds  and  rippling 
water,  the  beauty  of  sunshine 
and  flowers ;  and  how  luscious 
the  fruits  as  we  walked,  hand 
in  hand,  on  the  soft  grass,  day 
by  day,  for  the  happiest  month 
wife  and  husband  ever  spent 
outside  paradise  itself ! 

"  As  for  me,  my  joy  was  too 
strong  for  restraint.  Now  I 
disguised  myself  as  a  merchant, 
puzzling  your  father  with  bits 
of  glass,  or  bright  pebbles, 
which  I  solemnly  pretended 
were  jewels  of  great  price. 
Now  I  passed  myself  off  to 
your  mother  as  a  calender, 
winning  goodly  alms  more  than 
once.  Then,  finding  me  out, 
both  caught  the  spirit  of  our 
play,  boxing  my  ears  so  merrily 
that  they  tingle  as  I  write. 
Ah,  they  were  charming  days, 
beloved  ;  we  will  live  them  over 
again  when  you  are  quite 
recovered. 

"  Sleeping  still,  beloved ; 
praise  be  to  God  for  sleep  : 
already  the  colour  steals  back 
faintly  to  your  cheeks.  Re- 
member you  the  day  where- 
on I  found  you,  as  at  this 
moment,  but  waking,  little 
Victoria  newly  born,  and 
lying  as  the  boy  lies  now  ?  I 
had  hurried  home  after  the 
voyage  I  took  in  your  father's 
stead,  he  being  ill  of  a  fever 
when  he  should  have  sailed.  It 
had  taken  long,  for  our  fortune 
was  ill,  so  that  I  feared  you 
would  be  grieving  for  me  as 
dead  :  wherefore  I  stayed  not 
for  the  present  I  was  minded 
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to  bring  you  from  Muscat.  As 
I  saw  you  safe,  my  anxiety 
melted  away.  I  remembered 
that  I  brought  no  present,  and 
was  ashamed,  murmuring  my 
excuse.  You  blushed  sweetly, 
then  raised  your  arms  to  fall 
about  my  neck  as  our  lips 
pressed  again  ;  after  which  you 
held  me  away,  saying,  c  What 
need  have  I  of  presents, 
beloved,  who  have  you,  and 
this  ?  "  turning  down  the  cover- 
let with  bewitching  pride,  and 
showing  me  the  infant  you 
knew  my  soul  would  love  the 
more  for  being  a  girl,  as  I 
desired.  Taking  the  treasure 
in  my  arms,  I  held  her  reve- 
rently against  my  bosom, 
calling  her  my  Victoria  many 
times  because  of  her  amazing 
likeness  to  the  sister  I  had  lost. 
I  did  not  know  it,  but  her  name 
was  Victoria  already.  You, 
my  love,  who  knew  my  heart, 
had  said  it  was  to  be.  And  so, 
as  a  perfect  sister  and  a  per- 
fect queen,  our  little  daughter 
bears  a  name  endeared  to  me 
for  all  time  to  come. 

"  How  I  marvelled  in  the 
morning  at  the  change  your 
little  hands  had  made  about 
the  place  while  I  was  away ! 
Labourers,  they  said,  had  done 
much  work  too  heavy  for 
women,  and  your  father  and 
mother  had  helped  you  also. 
But  yours  was  the  greater  part 
when  all  else  had  been  ac- 
counted for.  Your  labours  had 
not  ceased,  save  for  prayer. 
From  sunset  to  dawn,  you  were 
engaged  making  the  spot  we 
love  a  paradise  for  my  return. 
Yet  while  I  admired  and 
praised  with  all  my  heart,  I 
grieved  also.  It  is  not  our 


English  custom  for  women  who 
have  strong  husbands  them- 
selves to  labour  like  slaves. 
You  were  puzzled,  beloved, 
when  I  besought  you  to  do  no 
more  heavy  toil  in  the  fields, 
calling  our  customs  foolish,  till 
you  saw  my  mind  was  firmly 
set ;  yet  your  remonstrances 
were  gentle :  you  knew  well 
my  pleading  was  from  love  of 
you ;  so  you  promised  to  take 
only  the  lighter  tasks  for 
yours,  leaving  the  heavier  for 
me,  or  for  other  men. 

"  Those  other  men  might 
have  begun  to  doubt  whether  I 
were  a  genuine  Arab  when  they 
saw  my  strange  ways,  but  that 
they  believed  your  father's  tale, 
told  at  the  beginning,  that  I 
was  his  sister's  husband's  sister's 
cousin,  returned  after  years 
abroad  among  strange  peoples. 
They  said  my  new  notions 
would  destroy  the  land.  The 
women  would  rise  against  their 
lords,  and  society  would  be  un- 
done. One  after  another  they 
shook  the  dust  of  our  locality 
from  their  feet,  taking  their 
wives  away,  till  none  were  left 
save  the  widow  woman  and  her 
palsied  son,  whom  we  helped 
by  showing  how  to  till  their 
ground,  and  in  other  ways.  At 
least  we  thought  that  to  be 
why  they  went  at  the  time. 
Later  on  we  thought  they  had 
heard  rumours  of  possible 
trouble  with  the  Turks.  Still 
we  oared  not  for  their  going. 
When  darling  little  Iza  came, 
and  we  were  utterly  alone  to- 
gether, save  for  the  widow 
woman,  your  father  and  mother 
on  a  voyage,  was  not  our  joy 
perfect,  and  did  you  not  make 
a  most  wonderful  recovery  ? 
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"I  do  not  say  the  skilful 
nursing  they  provided  this  time 
for  my  love  while  I  was  away 
was  not  needed  altogether. 
Still  it  was  hard  to  be  told  on 
my  return  that  I  might  not 
venture  inside  the  tent ;  that  if 
my  beloved  saw  my  face  she 
would  surely  die.  I  looked  for 
quite  another  sort  of  welcome 
home  after  my  four  months' 
voyage. 

"Because  it  was  winter,  and 
your  father  grew  grey-headed, 
I  had  offered  to  take  his  ship 
to  Basra  when  the  merchants 
clamoured  for  a  voyage  he  was 
loth  to  make,  yet  did  not  desire 
to  refuse.  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  real  cause  why  he  was  so 
anxious  to  remain  ashore,  and 
you,  my  love,  though  you  knew, 
as  he  tells  me  now,  said  nothing. 
The  voyage  was  prosperous.  I 
brought  back  the  ship  ten  days 
before  I  had  hoped  to  do. 
Then,  at  Mocha,  I  heard  what 
the  Turks  had  attempted,  and 
my  blood  boiled  within  me. 

"  Seeing  that  they  failed,  I 
should  not  have  taken  the 
matter  so  hard,  had  I  not  been 
already  filled  with  anger  from 
talk  I  heard  at  Basra  when 
certain  German  merchants 
spoke  ill  of  England  to  some 
Turks  in  their  company,  and 
discussed  divers  plans  for  rais- 
ing the  Mussulman  peoples 
against  Britain,  who  had  de- 
clared war  on  Germany,  as  they 
said.  Little  they  thought  the 
Arab  sailor  understood  every 
word,  and  it  was  well  for  him, 
perhaps,  that  his  swarthy  skin 
hid  the  flush  of  British  pride 
which  must  otherwise  have 
tinged  his  face.  He  held  his 
tongue  with  difficulty.  He  was 
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one  among  many.  His  day,  he 
felt,  would  come  in  time. 

"Then,  getting  to  Mocha,  he 
heard  how,  pretending  to  be 
gathering  the  taxes,  a  thieving 
band  of  Turkish  soldiers  had 
stolen  the  best  of  what  grew  of 
the  crops,  and  destroyed  much 
they  did  not  carry  away  with 
the  hundreds  of  cattle  they 
seized  wrongfully.  His  father- 
in-law,  he  heard,  chanced  to  be 
at  home,  which  was  fortunate, 
for,  hearing  that  they  came  his 
way,  he  rallied  his  tribesmen, 
so  that  the  Turks  were  afraid 
of  him,  and,  taking  what  was 
due  only,  were  glad  to  leave  a 
place  they  had  boasted  they 
would  raid  without  mercy. 

"  When  I  knew  that  while  I 
rejoiced  over  a  safe  and  speedy 
voyage,  my  darling  whose 
prayers  I  held  responsible  for 
my  prosperity  was  terribly 
afraid  because  of  Turkish  lust 
and  cruelty,  I  cursed  my  folly 
for  mistaking  why  her  father 
remained  at  home.  When  we 
met  I  reproached  him.  But  his 
wit  was  not  at  fault  in  what 
he  did.  He  wished  me  away. 
It  was  not  his  plan  to  come 
to  blows  with  the  Turks.  His 
arm  he  felt  was  strong  enough 
to  hold  them  at  a  distance. 
Knowing  my  impetuous  temper, 
he  could  not  be  sure  that  I 
should  let  the  disappointed 
beasts  go  quietly,  as  his  judg- 
ment saw  was  best. 

"Yes,  he  judged  right,  be- 
loved ;  for  had  I  seen  the  terror 
they  say  was  in  your  beauteous 
eyes,  I  could  not  have  let  the 
men  who  created  it  go  free.  I 
know  it,  whose  heart  nursed 
the  destruction  of  every  one 
while  I  wa,s  shut  out  of  your 
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presence  through  the  anguish 
you  had  as  a  legacy  of  that 
time  of  terror. 

"It  is  dark:  thick  clouds 
have  hidden  the  moon.  I  go 
to  see  how  it  fares  with  my 
beloved.  Perhaps  a  stern 
mother,  and  a  sterner  nurse, 
who  shook  their  heads  when 
I  would  have  seen  you  an  hour 
ago,  will  suffer  me  to  enter 
now. 

"  Awake,  and  the  babe  awake 
also !  My  love,  how  beautiful 
you  are  !  How  tender  the  light 
in  your  glorious  eyes,  fixed  so 
proudly  on  your  first  man-child 
as  the  nurse  puts  him  to  your 
breast !  And  you  are  stronger 
for  your  sleep.  I  will  not  stay. 
You  need  further  rest.  Also, 
I  am  drowsy,  now  that  every 
fear  is  past. 

"Who  are  these  who  run 
into  my  tent,  waking  me  with 
a  tale  too  wonderful  for  words 
— a  tale  concerning  a  baby 
brother  brought  by  angels  to 
be  their  playmate  ?  They  have 
quite  forgotten  father's  sullen- 
ness  of  yesterday,  as,  praise  be 
to  Allah !  children  do  forget. 
They  tell  me  in  delightful 
prattle,  very  disjointed,  he  is 
'ever  so  sweet,'  this  wonderful 
angels'  gift,  'yes,  ever  so  sweet,' 
each  taking  a  hand,  as  though 
despairing  of  convincing  me 
how  dear  their  treasure  is  by 
any  descriptive  power,  deter- 
mined to  let  my  eyes  behold 
the  wonder  in  their  mother's 
tent. 

"An  excited  clamouring  to 
be  told  his  name,  and  no  keen 
appreciation  of  the  prosaio 
'  Walter '  their  mother  mur- 


murs with  a  smile ;  a  grave 
interest  in  the  order  of  the 
bath,  over  which  nurse  pre- 
sides ;  a  furtive  feather-weight 
touch,  where  nurse  has  dried  a 
little  form  with  a  soft  towel, 
as  if  to  prove  whether  he  is 
really  flesh;  a  loving,  delicate 
pressing  of  little  feet  against 
soft  cheeks,  then,  reverent 
kisses  !  Ah,  little  women,  little 
mothers,  what  has  your  father 
done  to  be  worthy  of  such 
darlings  as  the  good  God  has 
committed  to  his  care  ! — noth- 
ing, nothing  at  all ;  nor  can 
he  ever  do. 

"You  have  no  words.  The 
mystery  is  too  deep  for  you, 
the  joy  too  perfect.  You  follow 
all  entranced.  Mother  is  given 
her  son.  He  is  put  to  the 
breast.  Soon  his  eyes  are 
twinkling,  satisfied,  while  tiny 
fingers  play  on  my  beloved's 
bosom.  My  little  girls  are 
puzzled  still  more  deeply.  What 
is  their  brother  about?  Now, 
Victoria's  face  clears.  She  has 
made  a  discovery.  '  Iza,'  she 
explains,  '  baby  pretends  he  is 
hiding ;  see,  he  wants  mother 
to  help  him  ! '  It  is  not  quite 
spontaneous,  this  inspiration 
Victoria  has,  for  nurse  assists 
in  the  conclusion  by  gently 
covering  the  tiny  form.  Iza, 
used  to  considering  her  sister  a 
sage,  nods  her  head  gravely, 
and  without  a  word.  It  is 
mother  who  looses  tongues  at 
last,  telling  the  little  mites  they 
can  talk  now  without  fear  of 
disturbing  her  in  whose  hear- 
ing no  sound  might  be  made 
yesterday.  Because  they  obeyed 
so  implicitly  then,  they  have 
the  greater  gladness  now.  So 
I  leave  them  for  awhile,  going 
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into  the  sunlight  with  a  grate- 
ful heart. 


"Sweet,  delicious,  solemn 
musio,  which  stirs  the  soul 
to  its  depth  —  infant  voices 
confidently  breathing  at  a 
father's  knee  the  prayer  his 
mother  taught  him  in  days 
far  away.  His  tears  are  very 
near  ;  his  throat  chokes  :  what 
memories  those  clasped  hands, 
and  eyes  closed  in  innocent, 
upturned  faces,  and  words 
lisped  childishly  recall ! — 

"  '  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild, 
Look  upon  a  little  child  .  .  .  ! ' 

"'Even  so,  Lord  Jesus!'  is 
a  father's  earnest  prayer  as 
his  heart  joins  in  their  per- 
fect devotion,  unmarred  by 
any  seeking  after  effect,  made 
comely  as  the  summer  dawn 
by  the  pure  beauty  of  childlike 
faith.  They  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment. There  has  been  the 
slightest  stumbling  over  un- 
familiar English  accents,  for 
that  prayer  is  all  they  really 
know  of  their  father's  tongue. 
Now,  in  the  Arabic  they 
prattle  daily ;  they  say  with 
beautiful  smoothness — 

" '  Allah,  Who  ia  wise  and 
merciful,  preserve  our  father 
always,  and  make  him  to 
dwell  in  safety  on  the  big 
ship,  or  on  the  land,  so  that 
he  comes  home  to  the  mother 
and  the  little  children,  happy 
and  glad,  soon.' 

"  They  are  words  their 
mother  taught  them  spontane- 
ously in  a  night  of  fear,  and 
they  continue  to  repeat  them, 
morning,  noon,  and  evening 
regularly.  It  would  hurt 


them  to  leave  father  out,  and 
though  their  mother  wearies 
to  hear  repeated  words  she 
thinks  unmusical  when  I  am 
there,  yet  when  I  am  away 
the  prayer  her  heart  fashioned 
when  she  grew  anxious  over 
me  will  fit  in  again.  There- 
fore I  have  insisted  that  her 
prayer  and  my  mother's  shall 
form  the  little  ones'  devotions, 
day  by  day,  continually. 

"  Soon  they  lie  sleeping  in 
their  bed,  loveliest,  most  beauti- 
ful, most  precious  treasures  the 
world  holds  for  me — those  who 
have  prayed,  dear,  trustful 
little  angels,  and  the  tiny 
brother  whose  lips  can  lisp 
no  word,  yet  whose  cooing 
when  awake  is  as  a  song  of 
paradise.  The  mother  sleeps, 
too,  wearied  out. 

"  I  look  around  me  in  the 
moonlight  again.  Months  have 
passed  since  I  wrote  the  former 
words  to  my  beloved.  In  the 
meantime  she  has  grown 
stronger  and  more  comely, 
till  to  -  night  she  sleeps,  the 
very  pearl  of  the  whole  world. 
Dear,  delicious  months  we  have 
spent  together,  making  our 
home  heaven,  and  our  plan- 
tation fruitful  beyond  our 
dreams  1 

"  You  saw  me  troubled,  be- 
loved, at  the  news  I  had  of 
your  father  of  pits  digged 
far  away  for  my  countrymen 
to  fall  in.  You  saw  I  pined 
of  desire  to  fight  for  George 
against  the  cruel  Turk  you 
hate.  Sleep  on,  most  noble 
woman,  who,  though  it  wrings 
your  heart  to  part,  gives  me 
courage  and  strength  to  go 
forward  !  You  will  wake  be- 
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fore  the  dawn.  Then,  hand 
in  hand,  we  will  seek  your 
father,  whose  ship  will  bring 
you  tidings  of  me  wheresoever 
I  may  get  in  touch  with  him. 
We  part  at  your  father's  tent, 
beloved ;  I  to  seek  how  I  may 
aid  and  comfort  England ;  you 
to  charm  away  the  fears  our 
darlings  have  for  the  father 
they  will  miss  when  they  awake. 

"And  now,  I  pray  for  you, 
beloved,  here,  where  we  have 
so  often  knelt  together,  giving 
thanks.  This  done,  I  commit 
myself  to  the  God  of  my 
fathers,  unworthy  the  country 
which  bore  me,  and  the  wife 
and  children  He  has  given, 
yet  meekly  seeking  some  small 
service,  if,  haply,  such  a  one  as 
I  may  have  place  among  the 
brave  ones  of  the  earth. 

"  The  aspiration  is  very  high, 
beloved.  Not  of  myself,  but  of 
the  parents  who  gave  me  birth, 
and  of  the  love  of  a  sweet  wife 
and  beautiful  little  ones,  shall 
such  excellent  fortune  come 
my  way.  I  shall  return,  my 
love ;  but  if  I  do  not  return, 
tell  our  darlings  their  father 
was  no  coward  but  set  before 
them  the  path  of  duty,  you 
helping  him,  beloved.  For 
yourself,  remember  always  I 
am  never  far  away.  Here  in 
the  body,  or  where  we  meet 
who  truly  love  when  our  spirits 
have  found  freedom,  one  day 
we  shall  whisper  sweetly  to- 
gether, a  perfect  family,  nest- 
ling close  in  realms  of  endless 
day." 


And   so,    leaving    this   most 


moving  soliloquy  to  show  what 
manner  of  man  he  was,  as  we 
may  suppose,  quite  unable  to 
explain  why  he  wrote  or  pre- 
served it — it  would  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  much  as  men- 
tioned to  the  central  object  of 
his  meditations — he  set  out  to 
win  higher  "  place  among  the 
brave  ones  of  the  earth  "  than 
his  strange  and  humble  soul 
could  ever  look  to  win. 

"I  shall  return,  my  love." 
Prophetic  words  which  came  so 
near  to  failure  !  Only,  as  we 
know  now,  because  "  soft, 
beautiful  eyes,  blazing  with 
love,  peered  beseechingly  into 
his  own  through  all," l  was 
strength  given  him  to  crawl 
home,  maimed  and  tortured 
for  sake  of  the  country  which 
bore  him. 

A  little  more  than  a  month 
in  the  company  of  wife  and 
children,  and,  health  and  buoy- 
ancy renewed,  he  tells  of  set- 
ting out  on  a  still  more  danger- 
ous mission,  fully  conscious  of 
the  risk  he  runs.  Once  more 
he  justifies  the  confident,  "I 
shall  return  " ;  but  he  returns 
to  die. 

He  is  content.  The  woman 
he  loves  and  worships  as  few 
women  have  been  loved  and 
worshipped  since  time  began, 
will,  he  is  confident,  "be  both 
father  and  mother  to  our 
children,  till  all  rejoin  me  in 
a  world  where,  I  believe,  those 
who  are  kind  and  loving,  loyal 
and  true,  in  whose  heart  is  set 
the  mark  of  a  merciful  and 
forgiving  God,  must  surely 
meet  in  peace  and  bliss." 
Proud  of  being  held  worthy  to 
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die  for  "  dear  old  England," 
he  treads  his  hard  and  thorny 
path,  erect,  and  like  a  man, 
heedless  of  bleeding  feet  and 
aching  brow. 

He  was  an  extraordinary 
person.  His  character  was  so 
complicated,  his  nature  so 
highly  strung,  he  cannot  be 
judged  as  other  men.  I  make 
no  doubt  that  she  who  so  power- 
fully controlled  his  heart  set 
out  in  her  infinite  grief  the  true 
measure  of  his  worth — the  light 
clean  gone  from  her  life — sit- 
ting there  at  his  grave  mourn- 
ing those  eighteen  despairing 
hours  wherein  she  moved  to 
deep  compassion  the  English 
doctor  and  nurses  who  had  done 
what  they  could  for  the  husband 
taken  from  her  sight.1 

"If  I  do  not  return  .  .  . 
one  day  we  shall  whisper 
sweetly  together."  If  that 
were  all  the  writing  contained, 
so  unaccountably  allowed  to 
leave  her  possession,  except  we 
assume  she  knew  nothing  of 
its  value,  I  should  never  rest 
till  I  had  found  opportunity  to 
give  back,  and  have  explained 
to  her,  those  precious,  hopeful 
words.  Not  that  I  suppose  he 
who  wrote  them  failed  to 
whisper  the  like  often  in  her 
ear.  From  what  we  know  of 
him,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
he  did ;  and  the  lingering 
music  of  a  voice  beloved  is 
better  cheer  than  written 
words. 

But  for  all  that  I  seek  dili- 
gently for  "an  Arab  with  a 
British  heart,"  who  will  not 
lack  admirers  wheresoever 


men  are  found  who  speak  the 
tongue  and  own  affinity  with 
the  race  of  the  son-in-law  he 
so  thoroughly  understood. 
Walter's  mother-in-law,  also, 
is  sure  of  like  appreciation  for 
her  intelligent  humouring  of 
the  playful,  thoughtful  "  boy  " 
who  stole  her  daughter's  heart. 

Concerning  Iza  Greenway, 
and  the  fatherless  children  of 
the  hero  whose  soul  enshrined 
them  with  sacred  devotion,  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  add 
a  word  to  what  is  written 
of  altogether  lovable  figures 
beautifully  sketched  by  moon- 
light as  they  slept. 

"Even  so,  as  my  Scriptures 
say,  'No  man  liveth  unto  him- 
self.' "  No  doubt  he  knew  the 
words  following,  "And  none 
dieth  to  himself."  The  chil- 
dren he  adored  will  have  heard 
from  their  mother  of  their 
father's  sacrifice  many  a  time, 
before  it  is  revealed  to  them 
how  heavy  a  cross  she  bears 
herself  continually,  day  by  day, 
as  her  own  bitter  portion,  will- 
ingly endured.  For  all  this 
there  must  be  compensation, 
and  there  shall.  It  is  not  a 
small  thing  to  possess  the 
inheritance  those  orphans 
share,  and  small  things  shall 
not  come  of  it.  Somewhere, 
somehow,  the  children  of 
Walter  Greenway  and  Iza,  his 
beloved,  shall  carry  on  the 
good  work  their  parents  helped 
forward  as  best  they  could,  to 
the  end  that  this  world  may 
become  a  happier,  fairer  place 
for  man's  brief  earthly  dwell- 
ing. 


1  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  February  1917. 
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ON    RECONNAISSANCE. 


I  WRITE  these  lines  on  the 
verandah  of  the  little  Mace- 
donian house  that  I  share  with 
a  brother  officer.  My  Irish 
servant  and  his  Cockney  one, 
knowing  our  love  of  flowers, 
long  ago  combined  in  scouring 
the  then  deserted  village  for  all 
manner  of  flower-pots  and  tins, 
some  of  which  still  contained 
stunted  geranium  stalks,  while 
into  others  they  introduced 
anything  that  in  its  winter 
guise  looked  as  though  it  might 
one  day  evolve  a  flower. 

The  house  is  a  typical  Mace- 
donian dwelling  of  the  poorer 
sort — and  few  in  these  parts 
are  otherwise  than  poor.  A 
year  ago,  when  we  were  farther 
back  and  the  dire  necessity  for 
wholesale  "  evacuation  "  had, 
mercifully,  not  become  ap- 
parent, I  used  to  ride  through 
villages  such  as  this  one,  and 
feel  strangely  attracted  by  the 
air  of  mystery  which  the  houses 
possessed,  with  their  dark  lat- 
ticed dwelling-rooms,  their  over- 
hanging roofs  shading  walls 
washed  with  lilac,  mauve,  or 
blue,  and  their  flower -hung 
verandahs  where  the  children 
played  and  the  placid  women 
worked.  But  now,  alas,  in  the 
valley  where  we  face  the  enemy 
the  villages  are  empty  of  their 
rightful  inhabitants,  and,  save 
where  the  exigencies  of  cam- 
paigning have  permitted  a  unit 
to  establish  its  headquarters  in 
one  of  these  delightful  places, 
they  have  been  swept  and  gar- 
nished and,  as  it  were,  sealed 
up,  and  only  the  birds  inhabit 


them.  Spring  is  in  full  course, 
and  every  dwelling  is  set  and 
embowered  in  fruit-blossom. 

Our  servants'  enterprise  has 
been  rewarded.  Our  little 
house  is  now  the  brightest  and 
most  pleasing  in  the  village. 
Its  verandah  is  a  mass  of  pink 
stocks,  marigolds,  and  heavy- 
scented  wallflowers.  It  is  one 
of  those  with  a  mauve  fa9ade, 
and  its  roof  is  of  old  red  tiles. 
On  its  square  white  chimney  a 
pair  of  storks  are  building  their 
fantastic  nest  of  twigs. 

On  the  whole,  the  winter  that 
is  now  behind  us  has  not  been 
a  hard  one.  There  were  bad 
periods,  of  course,  when  the  mud 
and  slush  threatened  to  rival 
those  of  the  Somme,  and  when 
the  cold  refused  to  be  deterred 
by  coverings  from  piercing  to 
our  bones.  But,  taking  it  all 
in  all,  no  better  wintering-place 
can  British  force  on  active  ser- 
vice have  ever  had  than  this. 

Though  this  portion  of  the 
front  may  not  have  been  much 
in  the  public  eye  during  the 
winter  that  on  this  warm  April 
day  is  fast  melting  from  the 
surrounding  mountain  -  tops, 
there  has  been  plenty  of  work 
afoot.  Of  all  forms  of  military 
activity  that  are  not  directly 
associated  with  the  actual  work 
of  fighting,  reconnaissance  work 
in  fresh  country  and  among 
strange  people  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  enthralling.  And  recon- 
naissance has  bulked  largely  in 
the  writer's  experience  of  the 
winter. 

In  war-time,  unfortunately, 
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it  is  not  advisable  to  describe 
one's  journeyings  in  any  but 
vague  and  general  terms.  For 
this  reason  the  charm  of  place, 
the  music  of  names,  and  the 
magic  of  classic  itineraries 
must  to  a  large  extent  be  lost. 

Military  reconnaissance,  as 
is  well  known,  need  not  neces- 
sarily take  one  into  the  enemy's 
country.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  done  either  in 
country  where  operations  are 
projected,  or  in  one  already 
occupied  by  one's  own  troops, 
but  which  still  requires  inves- 
tigation and  report.  A  com- 
bination of  these  two  things 
took  me,  last  Christmas  Day, 
into  a  tract  of  mountain  coun- 
try that  looks  down  on  two 
sides  upon  famous  ground. 

The  time  at  our  disposal 
would  admit  of  no  delay.  It 
seemed  hard  to  give  up  our 
Christmas  dinners,  and  harder 
still  to  ask  our  men  to  do  so ; 
but  it  had  to  be.  In  the  end 
it  so  happened  that  our  lines 
fell  in  pleasant  places.  We 
were  able  so  to  arrange  that 
our  first  night  out  we  made  a 
large  village  which,  though 
cleared  of  its  proper  inhabit- 
ants, was  tenanted  by  a  Yeo- 
manry regiment  bearing  the 
name  of  one  of  our  pleasantest 
home  counties  ;  and  they  saw 
to  it  that  neither  we  nor  our 
men,  nor  our  beasts,  lacked  for 
anything.  "It  was  all  right, 
sir,"  my  groom  said  to  me  next 
morning  as  we  rode  forth, 
"  we  was  all  chums  with  that 
lot,  and  we  had  a  plum -pud- 
ding each."  The  plum -pud- 
dings, it  should  be  remarked, 
while  being  quite  adequate, 
were  not  of  very  large  size. 


You  rise  rapidly  from  the 
rich  alluvial  plain  upon  which 
we  confront  the  enemy  to  tbe 
mountains  that  bound  it. 
Straight  up  and  down  hill  the 
tracks  go,  taking  no  heed  of 
gradients.  The  worst  of  pack 
transport  is,  of  course,  that 
one  requires  such  a  lot  of  it, 
especially  if  food  is  to  be  car- 
ried. Not  only  has  the  mas- 
ters' and  the  servants'  food  to 
be  carried,  but  the  food  of  the 
carrier  too.  The  ideal,  of 
course,  is  to  dispense  with 
carried  food,  and  live  on  the 
country ;  but  in  most  of  the 
districts  through  which  we 
passed,  although  we  could  al- 
ways have  lived  on  the  simple 
fare  of  the  country,  this  would 
have  been  to  deplete  an  al- 
ready scanty  stock.  Nor  had 
we  much  time  for  game  shoot- 
ing, otherwise  in  some  districts 
we  could  almost  have  lived  on 
that  alone. 

We  had  for  interpreter  and 
guide  a  most  picturesque-look- 
ing Greek,  bearing  one  of  those 
exceedingly  pious  names  that 
are  so  popular  in  these  parts, 
and  often,  alas,  so  inappropriate. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  about 
five-and-twenty,  with  swarthy, 
hawk-like  features,  jet-black 
hair  worn  very  long,  and  he 
wore  the  picturesque  Macedo- 
nian dress,  which  is  of  Zouave 
cut,  but  black.  On  his  head 
he  wore  a  close-fitting  astra- 
khan cap,  and  round  his  waist 
a  wide  crimson  sash.  He  rode 
a  tiny  mettlesome  stallion,  whose 
only  paces  were  a  quick  walk 
and  an  astonishingly  fast  kind 
of  tripple. 

Saint  Stephen's  Day  was 
drawing  to  a  close  as  we  rode 
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in  single  file  from  the  bright, 
crisp  sunlight  into  the  sombre 
shade  of  a  mountain,  and 
followed  the  track  that  had 
been  out  along  its  side  through 
a  dense  mass  of  dwarf  -  oak 
scrub.  The  dead  leaves  were 
inches  deep  on  the  ground,  but 
already  at  this  early  date 
spring's  stir  and  wonder  had 
begun.  At  one  icy  spring  where 
we  watered  our  horses  primroses 
were  in  flower,  and  all  around 
us  amid  the  crackly  leaves  were 
clumps  of  the  weirdly  beautiful 
hellebore,  which  looks  for  all 
the  world  like  a  large  green 
dog-rose.  And  such  a  green  of 
emeralds  !  It  exhales  a  scent, 
heady  and  subtle.  One  thinks 
of  witches,  and  of  herbs  gathered 
beneath  the  moon.  I  once 
questioned  an  old  Turkish  shep- 
herd about  this  plant,  and  he 
told  me  that  his  tribe  found  it 
most  efficacious  for  stanching 
the  bleeding  of  wounds ! 

Crocuses  we  had  already  found 
growing  on  the  open  hillsides, 
and  now  we  had  these  other 
flowers  to  add  to  our  "  Balkan 
Album."  Our  guide  classed 
them  all  under  the  generic  name 
of  "  winter  flowers." 

We  were  making  for  a  little 
Turkish  village  that  nestled 
among  the  hills.  The  ohill  of 
evening  was  descending,  and 
even  as  we  emerged  at  last 
from  the  sunless  mountain-track 
we  found  the  shades  gathering. 

There  reigned  a  great  peace 
up  here  amid  the  eternal  hills. 
As  one  looked  out  and  down 
across  the  plain  threaded  by 
the  ancient  Strymon,  and  inter- 
laced by  swampy  stretches  that 
gleamed  in  the  low-lying  mists, 
one's  memory  went  harking 


back  to  old  happy  days  in  the 
hills  of  India,  when  one  used 
to  look  down  upon  a  plain 
vaster  indeed,  but  not  more  full 
of  history  than  this.  But  from 
across  this  plain  there  came, 
even  as  we  looked,  the  thunder 
and  wrangling  of  guns,  where 
two  armies  faced  one  another 
in  their  entrenchments. 

You  do  not  see  the  tiny  town 

of  H until  you  are  right 

on  top  of  it,  and  then  it  leaps 
to  your  vision  like  a  thing  out 
of  a  fairy-book.  You  are  like 
a  traveller  from  another  world 
looking  over  the  edge  of  an 
alien  creation,  and  you  feel  that 
if  you  are  detected  something 
queer  may  happen.  We  now 
had  to  drop  down  considerably 
to  reach  the  point  at  which 
our  track  entered  the  village, 
and  then  on  a  space  of  close- 
cropped  turf  that  was  dotted 
with  the  small,  rough  head- 
stones of  a  Turkish  cemetery 
we  dismounted  and  waited, 
while  our  guide  (such  is  the 
etiquette)  went  on  into  the 
village  to  seek  the  headman  and 
ask  permission  for  us  to  enter. 
Leading  his  pony,  he  dis- 
appeared down  the  tortuous, 
paved  street,  and  groups  of  shy, 
silent  children  seemed  to  spring 
up  from  nowhere  to  come  and 
gaze  at  us.  The  valley  was 
getting  very  dark,  and  only  the 
slender  minaret  showed  clearly 
above  the  wood-smoke.  Strings 
of  sheep  and  cattle  came  con- 
verging on  the  village,  as  at 
eventide  they  do  all  the  world 
over — the  world  unspoilt  by 
industrialism  and  war.  With 
grave  concern  the  leading 
horned  beast  of  each  string 
would  halt  and  look  at  us,  until 
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every  track  was  blocked  by 
lowing  kine. 

At  last  our  guide  returned, 
accompanied  by  the  headman 
himself,  a  kindly,  courteous 
Turk.  Leading  our  tired  horses, 
we  followed  him  into  the  village, 
and  as  we  passed  down  the 
street  with  its  obscure  houses 
and  barking  pariah  dogs,  of  a 
sadden  the  Imam's  chant  from 
the  minaret  swelled  above  us 
in  the  gloom,  proclaiming  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  Allah, 
and  the  close  of  another  day. 
A  sense  of  unreality  possessed 
us,  as  we  stumbled  on  to  seek 
shelter  for  our  beasts. 

It  was  quite  dark  by  the 
time  we  had  seen  to  the  com- 
fort of  these  good  friends,  their 
panicky  minds  reconciled  by 
full  nosebags  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed surroundings.  The 
night  had  closed  in  bitterly 
cold,  and  the  mules  that 
carried  our  blankets,  under 
convoy  of  our  servants,  had 
not  arrived.  Our  host  led  the 
way  up  some  crumbling,  evil- 
smelling  steps  to  his  house, 
which  stood  on  high  ground 
almost  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village.  He  showed  us  into  a 
sort  of  guest-room,  that  had 
been  set  aside  for  our  use.  It 
was  immediately  inside  the 
entrance  to  the  house,  and 
there  was  just  sufficient  room 
in  it  for  four  persons  to  put 
down  their  blankets  comfort- 
ably. 

It  was  a  small,  square  room, 
with  a  low  ceiling.  A  tiny 
lamp  was  burning  on  a  bracket, 
and  a  wood  fire  blazed  on  the 
hearth.  The  floor  was  entirely 
covered  with  thick  cotton  car- 
pets. The  walls  were  washed 


with  a  curious  kind  of  gold- 
brown  earth,  which  was  so 
full  of  mica  that  it  twinkled 
and  glittered  in  the  firelight. 
On  them  were  hung  great 
bunches  of  maize -cobs,  care- 
fully selected  from  the  season's 
crop  for  sowing.  In  one  corner 
of  the  room  was  a  huge  earthen 
jar  of  drinking  water,  and  on  a 
ledge  immediately  below  the 
iron-barred  window  was  a  pile 
of  heavy  blankets,  quilted  and 
padded  with  raw  cotton.  We 
were  meant  to  help  ourselves 
to  these  to  form  both  mattress 
and  covering,  and  very  glad  of 
them  we  were.  Fortunately, 
we  had  not  allowed  ourselves 
to  become  parted  from  our 
food.  Eggs  were  plentiful,  and 
we  had  brought  tins  of  sar- 
dines, tongue,  and  the  like,  and 
a  generous  tot  of  rum  to  help 
keep  the  cold  out.  But  best 
of  all  was  a  plump  partridge 
that  I  had  shot  on  the  way 
up  the  mountain,  and  which 
we  spitted  on  a  stiek  and 
roasted  in  the  embers.  Never 
has  a  mouthful  of  bird  tasted 
so  good. 

While  we  were  eating  our 
supper,  squatting  round  the 
fire,  the  door  opened,  and  our 
host  came  in.  He  had  left  his 
shoes  outside  the  door,  follow- 
ing the  prescribed  Moslem 
custom,  which  many  of  the 
Greeks,  too,  have  copied.  He 
very  gravely  saluted  each  of 
us  in  turn,  and  then  deposited 
a  pinch  of  salt  in  front  of 
everybody,  to  signify  that  as 
long  as  we  remained  under  his 
roof  he  assumed  responsibility 
for  our  safety.  Our  interpreter 
explained  this  to  us  in  Greek, 
and  we  hastened  furtively  to 
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put  out  of  sight,  beneath  rugs 
and  bedding,  the  arms  that 
were  attached  to  our  discarded 
Sam  Browne  belts. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  in- 
finite peace  and  a  delicious 
languor  that  we  settled  down 
at  last  among  our  blankets. 
It  was  easy  to  fancy  oneself 
in  some  fabled  chamber  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights."  Every- 
thing in  the  flickering  fire- 
light appeared  so  warm,  so 
rich,  so  golden.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  were  of  gold,  and 
golden  were  the  clusters  of 
maize  that  hung  suspended 
from  them.  The  rugs  and 
blankets  that  strewed  the  floor 
were  striped  red  and  tawny. 
Our  military  caps  and  uniform, 
with  their  splashes  of  gold  and 
scarlet,  were  curiously  in  keep- 
ing with  the  scene. 

At  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  was  awakened  by 
the  door  being  pushed  gently 
open.  The  fire  had  burned 
low,  but  we  had  not  turned 
the  lamp  quite  out,  and  in  the 
uncertain  light  I  saw  an  old 
man  enter  the  room.  He 
carried  a  bundle  of  sticks,  with 
which  he  proceeded  to  re- 
plenish the  fire,  squatting  down 
square  in  front  of  it,  and  blow- 
ing slowly  and  steadily  upon 
the  embers  until  he  had  coaxed 
them  into  a  blaze.  He  had 
the  face  of  a  patriarch,  and 
that  far-away,  slightly  puzzled 
look  in  his  eyes  that  all  the 
East  seems  to  have.  He  saw 
that  I  was  awake,  but  any 
attempt  at  conversation  was 
futile — for,  alas,  I  knew  no 
Turkish  except  the  words  for 


"fire"  and  "thank  you," 
neither  of  which,  though  ap- 
plicable now,  got  us  very  far. 
There  are,  of  course,  some 
words  that  run  right  through 
from  Hindustani  to  Turkish, 
and  when  to  amuse  him  I 
flashed  on  and  off  my  electric 
"Orilux,"and  he  had  tried  to 
discover  how  the  marvel 
worked,  he  grinned  delightedly 
when  I  solemnly  pointed  to  it 
and  murmured  "Sheitan."1 

When  the  old  man  had  with- 
drawn I  fell  into  a  dreamless 
sleep  from  which  I  did  not 
awaken  until  it  was  nearly 
dawn.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
have  been  the  chanting  that 
awakened  me,  for  it  stole  so 
imperceptibly  upon  my  senses, 
even  when  1  was  awake,  that 
it  was  hard  at  first  to  dis- 
associate it  from  the  sighing  of 
the  wind.  It  was,  indeed,  part 
of  that  eerie  wind  that  comes 
to  stir  the  earth  before  the 
dawn,  that  steals  across  the 
face  of  creation,  like  some 
ghost  of  an  advanced-guard, 
and  is  gone.  It  took  a  little 
time  before  I  realised  that  this 
was  the  morning  call  of  the 
Imam,  testifying  to  Allah 
from  the  top  of  the  lonely 
minaret . 

It  seemed  that  never  in  all 
experience  had  there  been  any- 
thing so  utterly  beautiful  as 
that  cry.  Starting  in  almost  a 
whisper,  it  swelled  in  a  high, 
long-drawn  note,  until  its  pure 
volume  seemed  to  fill  the  valley 
and  all  the  earth.  They  were 
boys'  voices,  I  afterwards 
learnt,  two  of  them,  and  in 
them  was  nothing  of  earth  or 
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sensuousness,  but  a  something 
infinitely  pure  and  elemental. 
The  range  of  notes  was  pro- 
bably very  small,  yet  one  could 
imagine  no  musio  beyond  it. 
The  call  rose  and  fell,  the  voices 
would  soar  away  together, 
part  in  splendid  discord,  and 
then  join  again  and  pause 
abruptly,  while  all  the  dark- 
ness waited.  And  as  one  list- 
ened, far  up  in  the  mountains 
(it  would  seem)  they  would 
begin  again,  insistent  on  the 
greatness  and  everlastingness 
of  God,  and  going  on,  in  a 
passion  of  extempore,  from 
declaration  unto  declaration. 
Ever  and  anon  a  strange  note 
of  exultation — almost  a  laugh 
—  would  dominate  the  call. 
And  then  at  last  the  whole 
thing  ceased.  The  dawn  crept 
on,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  had  heard  something  out  of 
another  world,  something  rarely 
given  to  ears  of  man  to  hear. 

Yet,  think.  This  was  a 
village  of,  oh,  such  small  ac- 
count. A  little  forlorn  place 
away  from  all  the  world,  off  all 
the  beaten  tracks,  scarcely  on 
any  map ;  and  the  tide  of  war, 
sweeping  forward,  has  left  it  a 
seeming  anachronism  where  it 
stands.  For  centuries  that 
chant  has  ascended  from  its 
minaret,  and  generation  after 
generation  has  given  those 
boyish  voices.  ...  A  moun- 
tain village,  poor  and  of  no 
account. 

Here  was  a  reveille  for  sol- 
diers. The  day  which  it  her- 
alded was  to  be  a  long  one  for 
us,  and  we  had  much  ground 
to  cover,  with  this  time  a 
Grseoo-Bulgar  village  at  the 
end  of  it.  The  day  turned 


into  a  flood  of  white  sunshine. 
We  set  out  in  rare  fettle, 
clambering  up  the  mouutam- 
track  that  took  us,  ere  we  had 
gone  a  mile,  clean  out  of  sight 
of  the  village  of  dreams,  out 
upon  the  wide,  uninhabited 
ridges. 

Towards  evening  we  were 
making  our  way  down  into  a 
deep  ravine  which  we  would 
have  to  cross  in  order  to  avoid 
a  long  detour.  A  bitterly  cold 
wind  was  blowing  across  the 
heights,  but  once  we  had 
gained  the  shelter  of  the  hill- 
slopes  the  day  was  hot.  I  was 
leading  my  horse  down  a  steep 
and  very  stony  slope.  I  wished 
to  get  something  from  my 
haversack,  and  to  do  so  pulled 
off  my  glove.  Glancing  at  my 
hand,  I  was  horrified  to  find 
that  the  stone  had  fallen  out  of 
my  signet  ring.  The  ring  was 
one  that  I  valued  very  much, 
and  here  it  was  without  its 
stone. 

The  loss  gave  me  quite  a 
shock.  Once  before,  in  the 
trenches  in  front  of  Ypres,  I 
thought  I  had  lost  the  ring  in 
the  thick  mud,  coming  through 
some  shell-craters  by  night. 
Its  finding  on  that  occasion 
had  been  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous. Now  here,  after  all  these 
months,  was  a  catastrophe 
almost  as  bad.  A  search  in 
the  glove  proved  fruitless,  nor 
was  the  tiny  red  stone  to  be 
found  on  the  track  for  twenty 
yards  back.  I  recollected  that 
I  had  not  had  my  glove  off 
since  lunch,  and  we  had  eaten 
our  lunch  an  hour's  journey 
back,  on  the  summit  of  a 
grassy  hill. 

I  was    leading    at  the  time 
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that  I  discovered  my  loss,  and 
my  companions  were  following 
close  behind,  while  the  guide 
(for  our  course  was  clear)  was 
bringing  up  the  rear.  He  was 
a  local  guide,  a  native  of  the 
village  we  had  slept  in  over- 
night, a  Turk,  with  a  large 
white  mule.  My  companions 
were  full  of  sympathy  on  hear- 
ing of  my  trouble,  but  they 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  nothing  could  be  done. 
It  was  getting  late,  and  it  was 
all-important  that  we  should 
reach  the  next  village  before 
dark.  Even  if  the  guide  should 
succeed  in  finding  the  exact 
spot  where  we  had  lunched,  it 
would  be  as  bad  as  searching 
for  a  needle  in  a  haystack  to 
attempt  to  find  that  tiny  stone 
in  the  grass.  I  maintained, 
however,  that  there  was  just  a 
chance  that  a  keen-eyed  Turk 
might  succeed.  He  knew 
pretty  well  the  spot  where  we 
had  lunched,  the  egg-shells 
would  give  it  him  exactly,  and 
the  grass  was  cropped  very 
short.  I  pointed  out  that  for  a 
time  we  could  follow  the  route 
of  our  own  accord,  and  that  in 
a  couple  of  hours  he  could 
rejoin  us.  In  fact  I  was  insist- 
ent, and  (to  my  fellow-travel- 
lers) quite  mad. 

The  guide  was  summoned, 
and  our  Greek  interpreter  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  him. 
I  promised  him  ten  drachmae 
if  he  found  the  stone.  He  ob- 
served that  if  Allah  wished  it 
the  stone  would  cry  out  to  him, 
and  we  parted — we  to  continue 
on  our  way,  he  te  return  upon 
his  tracks  and  search  the  spot 
where  we  had  lunched  for  the 
stone. 


For  over  an  hour  we 
scrambled  down  the  ravine 
and  up  again  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  then  filed  along  a 
contour  path  that  brought  us 
close  to  the  spot  whence  we 
had  sent  the  guide  back.  My 
companions  began  to  enlarge 
on  the  futility  of  having  sent 
him  on  such  a  quest.  He 
would  probably  remain  search- 
ing for  a  week,  they  said.  Ten 
drachmae  was  a  fortune  not 
to  be  lightly  cast  aside.  He 
would  certainly  stop  a  week 
waiting  for  Allah  to  show  him 
the  stone.  And  much  more  to 
the  same  effect. 

Suddenly,  on  the  opposite 
crest-line,  I  saw  our  Turk — a 
small  white  figure,  dragging 
an  unwilling  mule  towards  us 
down  a  precipitous  khud. 

11 1  do  believe  he's  found  it  1 " 
I  cried. 

"  He  can't  have,"  replied  the 
others.  "  He'll  produce  an 
empty  sardine-tin,"  said  one. 
"Or  the  tin-opener,"  sug- 
gested another. 

"Shout  to  him,"  I  said  to 
the  interpreter,  dissembling 
my  misgivings. 

The  interpreter  made  a 
megaphone  of  his  hands,  and 
shouted.  The  far,  helter- 
skelter  figure  checked  in  his 
wild  career,  the  mule  almost 
on  top  of  him.  Presently 
back  came  an  answering 
shout. 

I  asked  what  it  meant.  The 
interpreter  declared  it  to  be 
the  Turkish  equivalent  for 
"Eureka!"  Incredulously  we 
halted  and  waited. 

I  have  seen  many  khud 
races  in  the  Indian  hills,  and 
marvelled  at  the  way  in  which 
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the  Gurkhas  negotiated  the 
descents,  but  never  have  I 
seen  anything  to  equal  the 
manner  in  whioh  our  Turk 
oame  down  this  preoipioe. 
And  he  dragged  his  mule 
after  him  ! 

When  he  had  reached  the 
bottom  we  signalled  to  him 
to  olimb  up  to  our  track  at 
a  point  that  lay  well  ahead, 
for  we  neither  wanted  to  be 
delayed  any  longer,  nor  that 
he  should  break  his  neck. 

In  half  an  hour  he  was 
waiting  for  us  on  the  track, 
and  as  we  oame  up  with  him 
he  started  to  unwind  his 
turban,  in  the  ultimate  corner 
of  which  he  had  tied — what? 

I  must  admit  that  my  heart 
stood  still.  He  took  such  a 
time  to  unwind  that  turban, 
and  it  really  seemed  quite 
likely  that  he  had  only  brought 
the  key  of  the  sardine-tin — 
sardine  instead  of  sard. 

And  yet,  why  should  he  ? 
The  thing  had  been  carefully 
explained  to  him,  and  he  had 
seemed  to  understand. 

But  all  doubts  were  set  at 
rest  when,  in  the  last  corner 
of  the  turban  lay  the  stone. 

Of  course  I  paid  him  on  the 
spot,  and  never  was  anybody 
prouder  or  more  happy.  His 
eyes  glistened  with  pleasure. 
I  learnt  afterwards  that  he 
had  tied  his  mule  to  a  tree 
fifty  yards  from  the  place 
where  he  had  begun  his 
search,  for  fear  lest  the  animal 
might  trample  the  gem  into 
the  ground. 

We  reached  the  new  village 
shortly  before  dark.  It,  too, 
was  picturesquely  situated  in 
a  cup  in  the  hills,  but  it  had 
been  sadly  knocked  about  in 


one  of  the  Balkan  wars,  and 
never  rebuilt.  It  was  very 
crowded,  for  many  of  the  in- 
habitants from  the  evacuated 
areas  had  taken  up  their 
abode  there. 

I  suppose  this  part  of  the 
world  has  always  been  a 
jumble  of  races.  In  villages 
that  are  side  by  side  one  may 
find  a  completely  different 
national  dress  and  dialect. 
The  beautiful  old  dress  still 
remains,  thank  goodness,  and 
we  found  that  this  particular 
village  was  the  centre  of  a  small 
dyeing  and  weaving  industry. 
The  men  dressed  soberly 
enough,  save  for  a  wide  red 
sash,  but  the  women  wore  a 
pretty  dress  not  unlike  the 
Italian  peasant  costume,  with 
coifs  and  aprons  of  many 
colours.  It  was  a  Graeoo- 
Bulgarian  village — that  is  to 
say,  its  inhabitants  had  or- 
iginally been  Bulgars,  and 
still  talked  a  Bulgarian  patois, 
but  they  had  long  since  classed 
themselves  as  Greeks. 

We  were  very  well  received 
in  this  village,  as  indeed  all 
British  parties  are  in  every 
village,  and  a  room  in  the 
best  house  was  placed  at 
the  officers'  disposal,  while  the 
men  were  accommodated  close 
by.  There  is  naturally  not 
the  same  exolusiveness  among 
Greek  as  among  Turkish  house- 
holds, and  a  large  family 
evinced  the  liveliest  interest 
in  all  our  doings.  We  were 
given  two  rooms  this  time,  in 
separate  houses,  and  the  room 
in  which  I  found  myself  being' 
a  large  one,  we  decided  to  use 
it  as  a  mess.  We  bought 
some  chickens,  and  the  woman 
of  the  house  lent  us  her  cook- 
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ing  -  pots,  supplementing  our 
culinary  efforts  by  making 
for  us  a  most  savoury  pilauf. 

After  dinner  an  untoward 
event  occurred,  which  might 
easily  have  ended  in  disaster. 
The  night  was  very  cold,  and 
we  were  seated  round  a  blazing 
wood-fire  in  our  mess-room,  dis- 
cussing the  day's  work.  These 
Macedonian  fireplaces  are  not 
intended  to  take  big  fires,  a 
fact  which  we  disregarded. 
We  also  ignored  the  fact  that 
the  chimneys  are  never  swept, 
and  that  wood-soot  is  in  such 
circumstances  both  very  plen- 
tiful and  highly  inflammable. 
All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a 
deep  roar  in  the  chimney,  and 
we  realised  that  the  whole 
thing  was  alight.  Built,  as 
these  houses  are,  chiefly  of 
wood,  a  chimney  fire  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  Moreover, 
the  houses  in  this  village  were 
all  huddled  close  together,  and 
if  one  of  them  became  properly 
alight  the  whole  place  might 
very  soon  be  a  prey  to  the 
flames. 

The  female  portion  of  the 
household  set  up  without  delay 
a  wild  ululation.  The  man  of 
the  house,  hopelessly  inade- 
quate to  the  situation,  burst 
into  our  room  (it  was  most 
important  to  keep  the  door 
shut),  flung  his  cap  into  one 
corner  and  his  coat  into  an- 
other, and  then  only  gibbered. 
We  had  lost  no  time,  however, 
but  had  had  immediate  recourse 
to  the  old  Irish  method  of  ex- 
tinguishing a  chimney  fire  and 
cleaning  the  chimney  in  one 
motion.  Never  has  a  gun  been 
put  together  more  rapidly  than 
was  my  swagger  hammerless 


ejector  during  those  brief 
seconds.  Cartridges  in  Salon- 
ika (and  incredibly  bad  enes 
at  that)  were  costing  sixpence 
each,  and  we  had  not  many  of 
them.  The  first  shot  up  the 
chimney  brought  down  a 
shower  of  blazing  soot,  the 
second  stopped  the  roar,  but  a 
third  was  necessary  before  the 
fire  was  absolutely  out.  By 
this  time,  of  course,  the  local 
inhabitants  had  assembled  in 
large  numbers  round  the  house. 
They  were  much  edified  at  this 
ultra-civilised  method  of  deal- 
ing with  a  burning  chimney. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  Advent 
season,  according  to  the  Greek 
reckoning,  during  our  visit, 
and  it  was  noteworthy  how 
strictly  the  fast  and  abstinence 
were  observed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. Religious  observances 
are,  indeed,  very  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  and  it  must  be  said 
that,  as  far  as  may  be  judged 
by  a  casual  observer,  the  rule 
of  life  of  these  simple  people 
is  a  remarkably  high  one.  Nor 
would  anything  induce  the 
peasants  in  whose  house  we 
stopped  to  partake  of  any  of 
the  good  things  we  offered 
them  from  our  little  store, 
When  we  took  our  leave,  how- 
ever, we  were  able  to  recom- 
pense them  for  their  hospital- 
ity by  leaving  behind  some  tins 
of  marmalade  and  jam,  to  be 
eaten  at  Christmas  —  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  billeting 
money. 

We  set  out  from  this  village 
on  a  beautiful,  crisp  morning. 
At  one  point  of  the  track,  as 
we  climbed  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  depression  in  which  the 
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village  lay,  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  "  the  skyey  head 
of  blue  Olympus  "  on  the  one 
side,  many  leagues  away,  while 
on  the  other  the  pure  massif 
of  Pangseon  greeted  us — the 
"  mountain  of  many-coloured 
earths,"  and  the  fabled  home  of 
Orpheus. 

The  many-toned  goat-bells 
were  tinkling  along  the  wooded 
ridges  as  we  rode  forth,  and 
faintly  from  the  village  we  had 
left  came  the  sound  of  the 
Sunday  mass-bell.  Groups  of 
peasants,  gaily  attired,  passed 
us  on  their  way  to  their 
devotions. 

Any  account  of  the  Mace- 
donian villages  would  be  in- 
complete without  a  mention  of 
the  churches,  of  which  there  is 
always  one,  and  often  two,  in 
each  village.  Where  there  are 
two  they  are  always  close  to- 
gether, the  one  old  and  solid- 
looking,  the  other  new  and 
unsubstantial,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  private  oratory.  The 
former  is  the  Orthodox,  the 
latter  belongs  to  the  Bulgarian 
rite. 

To  the  untutored  eye  the 
churches  of  the  Bulgarian  rite 
differ  in  no  wise — as  regards 
their  internal  adornments — 
from  those  of  the  Orthodox, 
except  for  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  brand  new.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  differences  of 
dogma  are,  I  believe,  non- 
existent, and  what  differences 
there  are  seem  to  be  purely 
political.  A  few  years  ago 
Bulgaria  made  a  great  effort 
at  propaganda  in  all  these 
parts,  hence  the  two  churches 
in  so  many  villages.  There 
must  have  been  considerable 


backing  behind  the  propa- 
ganda, yet  judging  from  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  rival  struc- 
tures it  cannot  have  met  with 
much  success,  and  the  priests 
of  the  Bulgarian  cult  must 
have  ministered  to  only  the 
sparsest  congregations. 

The  Orthodox  churches 
possess  a  wonderful  charm : 
they  are  so  rugged  and  four- 
square to  all  the  winds,  and  in 
the  heat  of  summer  their  dark 
interiors  are  so  mysterious  and 
cool.  They  are  squat  and  fort- 
like,  with  granite-grey  walls, 
loopholes  instead  of  windows, 
and  low-pitched  roofs  of  tiles 
that  have  the  indescribable 
tint  of  sea-lavender.  Some- 
times a  little  campanile  sur- 
mounts them,  but  more  often 
it  is  quite  a  separate  thing, 
standing  in  a  corner  of  the 
church  compound,  and  looking 
fragile  and  ill-built  compared 
with  the  solidity  of  the  church. 
I  have  never  yet  found  a  Chris- 
tian village  without  its  church, 
and  never  a  church  that  was 
not  full  of  interest.  There 
is  much  wonderful  material 
everywhere  for  the  student  of 
Church  history,  and  much,  too, 
that  would  delight  the  tra- 
veller and  artist. 

Stained  and  discoloured 
without,  looking  as  though 
they  had  become  part  of  their 
very  surroundings  (as  indeed 
they  have),  inside  these  strange 
little  Orthodox  churches  can 
be  of  an  elaborateness  incred- 
ible. It  is  not  fair  to  see  them 
as  we  so  often  see  them,  robbed 
of  their  worshippers,  their  in- 
cense, their  multitudinous  wax- 
lights.  One  ought  to  see  them 
as  the  child  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
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ing  has  seen  them  with  awe 
through  the  centuries.  They 
are  meant  to  be  seen  by  the 
incense-laden  light  of  all  those 
candles,  with  their  sham  jewels 
and  tinsel  trappings  glowing 
with  mystery  and  beauty ;  and 
not  to  be  looked  at  by  material- 
istic eyes  in  unintended  day- 
light. 

In  the  cold  semi  -  twilight 
that  filters  through  the  loop- 
holes one  sees,  when  one's  eyes 
have  become  accustomed  to  the 
change  from  the  glare  outside, 
that  the  ceiling  and  walls  are 
covered  with  ikons  and  weird 
frescoes.  Tawdry  lamps,  and 
coloured  globes  of  the  Christ- 
mas-tree decoration  order,  hang 
in  front  of  saints  whose  gloomy 
faces  look  out  at  you  from  dim 
recesses.  Most  of  the  pictures 
display  a  realism  that  is  medi- 
eval in  its  grimness.  A  very 
common  subject  is  the  Last 
Judgment,  and  here  on  a 
crowded  canvas  unfortunate 
humanity  is  being  marched  off 
by  battalions  to  the  lurid  flames 
that  fill  in  the  right-hand 
bottom  corner  of  the  scene, 
while  platoons  of  devils,  with 
long  barbed  tails,  drive  it  to 
its  doom  with  pitchforks  and 
flammenwerfer,  in  spite  of  the 
contrary  strivings  of  heroic 
saints. 

But  something  there  most 
certainly  is  which  redeems  from 
tawdriness,  even  by  daylight, 
these  over-decorated  interiors. 
I  think  it  is  the  faces  of  the 
ikons.  They  are  so  austere,  so 
convinced,  so  unassailable  in 
their  earnestness.  And  then, 
too,  side  by  side  with  the  almost 
sinister  portrayal  of  Old  Testa- 
ment scenes  that  everywhere 


meets  your  eye,  there  is  a  quite 
charming  recognition  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  country  and  the 
bounteousness  of  its  crops  and 
harvests.  Flowers  are  deli- 
cately painted  on  the  panels  of 
the  altar-screen — the  myriad 
wild-flowers  that  in  spring- 
time enamel  and  illuminate  the 
landscape  —  and  the  autumn 
fruits  are  there,  chief  among 
them  the  grape  and  that  won- 
derful gift  of  heaven  the  water- 
melon. Saint  Demetrius  and 
Saint  George,  both  of  them 
gallant,  demon-slaying  figures 
on  horseback,  are  much  in  evi- 
dence. In  many  churches  there 
is  a  screened-off  gallery  in  which 
the  women  worship.  There  are 
no  pews  or  chairs  in  the  body 
of  the  church,  but  a  double  row 
of  things  like  wooden  cages 
runs  round  the  interior,  and  in 
these  the  worshipper  half  sits, 
half  crouches.  It  is  hard  to  ima- 
gine anything  less  comfortable. 

But  if  it  is  cruel  to  these 
churches  merely  to  see  them 
when,  more  or  less  undamaged, 
they  have  fallen  into  cold  dis- 
use, how  much  worse  it  is  when 
war  has  smashed  their  roofs 
and  walls  and  exposed  to  view 
what  now  seems  only  rags  and 
tinsel !  It  is  holding  up  to 
scorn  something  into  which  the 
poor  and  full  of  faith  have  put 
all  their  soul  and  ardour,  and 
on  which  they  have  laboured 
only  for  God's  glory  and  their 
own  happiness.  No ;  to  be  in 
any  sort  of  sympathy  with  them 
and  their  strange  people  we 
must  see  these  churches  when 
they  are  filled  with  worship- 
pers and  aglow  with  ritual. 

Such  an  opportunity  occurred 
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to  me  last  Holy  Week  when  I 
happened  to  be  in  an  unevacu- 
ated  area.  In  a  tiny  ohurch 
that  was  only  opened  on  great 
occasions,  when  a  priest  oame 
over  from  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage to  hold  the  service,  a 
devout  congregation  had  as- 
sembled. The  low  interior  was 
ablaze  with  tapers,  and  a  vener- 
able, long-haired  priest  was  in- 
toning from  a  large,  black- 
letter  missal.  All  around  him 
the  people  were  grouped,  men 
and  women  following  the  ser- 
vice with  rapt  attention,  and 
children  everywhere.  One 
small  urchin  in  attendance  on 
the  priest  almost  let  his  thu- 
rible go  out,  and  suddenly  his 
mother  pushed  her  way  through 
the  crowd,  seized  hold  of  it,  and 
proceeded  to  blow  it  up  for  him. 
Having  done  this,  she  calmly 
resumed  her  place  in  the  con- 
gregation. 

About  a  month  after  the  re- 
connaissanceparty  had  returned 
from  the  expedition  upon  which 
these  lines  are  chiefly  founded, 
it  was  out  on  its  travels  again. 
Though  the  spring  was  now 
well  advanced  the  weather  was 
more  wintry  than  had  been  the 
case  before.  Our  route  took 
us  along  the  crest  of  a  high 
mountain  -  range,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, for  great  part  of  the 
time  lowering  clouds  and  driv- 
ing snow  rendered  visibility 
very  poor.  We  saw  a  few 
woodcock  in  the  oak -scrub 
along  the  ridges,  but  were  too 
busy  snatching  opportunities 
for  taking  bearings  through 
the  cloud  -  rifts  to  afford  the 
time  for  shooting.  Our  guns 
remained,  therefore,  on  the 
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pack-mules  with  the  baggage. 
The  sight  of  "  the  brown  bird 
with  a  twig  in  his  beak  "  made 
me  think  with  an  exile's  pang 
of  a  certain  woodcock  beat  on 
the  hills  near  "  Rare  Clonmel," 
where  a  good  friend,  now  dead, 
once  gave  me  many  a  splendid 
day. 

On  this  reconnaissance  we 
were  for  three  days  weather- 
bound in  a  large  Turco-Greek 
village  that  lies  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain.  Our  host  was  a 
Greek  merchant  of  most  kind- 
ly disposition,  and  his  house 
was  a  model  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort,  such  as  we  had  not 
seen  for  ages.  To  reach  it  we 
had  to  pass  through  the 
crowded  market-place,  where 
our  cavalcade  caused  no  little 
commotion.  The  house  stood 
well  back  from  the  narrow, 
paved  street,  and  access  was 
gained  to  it  by  a  stout  gate 
and  a  steep  causeway.  Out- 
side the  gate  were  half  a  dozen 
camels  laden  with  flour,  and  a 
crowd  of  hungry  inhabitants 
was  waiting  patiently  to  be 
allowed  to  buy  the  pittance 
that,  with  luck,  might  be 
forthcoming.  How  the  camels 
had  done  the  long  trek  up  from 

S through  all  that  slippery 

snow  was  a  mystery. 

Our  host  and  his  wife,  a 
capable-looking  Greek  woman 
of  a  certain  age,  had  much  to 
tell  us  of  what  they  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bulgars  in 
a  recent  war.  They  showed 
us,  too,  the  remains  of  their 
business  books,  which  had  been 
torn  to  pieces  out  of  mere 
wanton  destruction.  We  ex- 
perienced nothing  but  kindness 
from  these  good  people  during 
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our  stay — and  let  me  say  here 
that  not  one  penny  of  billeting 
money  would  they  accept  when 
we  made  our  adieux,  in  spite  of 
all  our  efforts  to  induce  them 
to  do  so.  Our  grooms  and 
orderlies  had  "  the  time  of  their 
lives,"  and  in  spite  of  the  lan- 
guage difficulty,  were  speedily 
on  the  best  of  terms  with 
everybody. 

On  one  of  the  days  of  our 
stay  in  this  village  we  walked 
through  the  snow  to  a  purely 
Turkish  village  that  was  hidden 
away  in  a  fold  between  two 
ridges.  We  had  heard  that 
there  were  antiques  and  curios 
to  be  had  there,  and  the  collect- 
ing mania  seized  us.  We  must 
have  looked  more  like  an  arctic 
exploration  party  than  any  thing 
else  as  we  set  out  in  single 
file  through  the  swirling  snow. 
Several  strings  of  peasants, 
muffled  in  sheepskins,  passed  us 
on  the  track,  and  at  one  point  a 
fine  fox  trotted  across  our  path. 

The  little  village  of  G 

recalled  vividly  to  my  mind 
those  fascinating  glass  globes 
of  our  childhood  in  which,  by 
turning  them  over,  you  pro- 
duced a  snowstorm,  that  en- 
veloped a  village  street  where 
was  a  little  old  man  with  a 
dog.  Here  was  the  scene  being 
enacted  in  real  life,  but  in 
circumstances  undreamt  of  in 
my  childhood.  The  same  little 
old  man  was  there,  too,  but  he 
had  left  his  dog  at  home. 

We  found  the  village  coffee- 
house full  of  grave  Turks  who 
bade  us  welcome  and  regaled 
us  with  wonderful  coffee  in 
tiny  eups,  made  on  a  stove 
that  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  It  was  a  Friday, 


and  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
our  talk  with  the  headman 
(all  the  others  merely  looked 
on  and  listened),  the  midday 
call  to  prayer  went,  and  in  a 
trice  the  room,  except  for  our- 
selves and  the  proprietor,  was 
empty.  After  a  long  time  the 
company  returned,  bringing 
with  them  many  articles  of 
ancient  mother-of-pearl  and 
silver,  and  beautiful  embroid- 
eries, some  of  which  we  bought. 
One  of  us  acquired  a  curious 
ring  in  which  was  set  a  stone 
that  for  many  generations  had 
possessed  the  property  (useful 
to  a  soldier  on  active  service) 
of  stopping  a  flow  of  blood. 
One  cannot  always  have  a 
sprig  of  hellebore  handy. 

The  snow,  fortunately,  did 
not  lie  for  long.  At  the  end 
of  the  next  stage  of  our  jour- 
ney, which  we  had  resumed  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  we 
came  to  another  Turkish 
village,  situated  in  a  valley, 
between  two  lakes.  Our  host 
kept  a  great  flock  of  sheep, 
which  he  fed  on  acorns  while 
the  hard  weather  lasted.  He 
was  filled  with  amazement  at 
all  we  did,  especially  when,  on 
our  first  arrival,  after  a  long 
day  in  the  saddle,  we  went  off 
on  foot,  without  any  rest  or  re- 
freshment, to  stalk  a  flock  of 
geese  that  we  had  noted  near 
one  of  the  lakes  on  our  way 
down  the  mountain. 

I  say  a  "flock"  of  geese, 
but  the  word  conveys  no  notion 
of  the  reality.  There  were, 
seemingly,  acres  of  geese,  all 
squatting  on  the  grassy  plain. 
Wild  duok  there  were,  too,  in 
quantities;  only  on  this  occa- 
sion we  had  no  thoughts  but 
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for  the  geese.  In  spite  of  their 
vast  numbers,  however,  we 
found  them  very  wary  and 
difficult  to  stalk ;  but  all  the 
same  we  banqueted  in  style 
that  night. 

At  last  the  day  came  when 
we  sent  off  ourl  ast  carrier- 
pigeon  and,  our  work  at  an 
end,  turned  our  faces  to  the 
plains.  The  weather  was  now 
sunny  and  delightful,  and  our 
way  led  us  through  a  beautiful 
country  of  ilex  groves  and 
springs.  We  were  sorry  to 
leave  behind  us  those  moun- 
tains which,  stern  and  inhospi- 
table at  times,  were  now  bathed 
in  peace  and  sunshine.  The 
valley  into  which  we  dipped 
seemed  almost  covered  by 
marsh  and  flood -waters,  and 
dank  with  low-lying  mists. 

And  now  it  is  early  summer 
again,  and  in  the  noontide 


hours  the  whole  expanse  of 
mountain,  plain,  and  lake  is 
ashimmer  with  heat  and 
splashed  with  colour.  The 
partridges  are  pairing,  and  the 
wild-fowl  have  forsaken  the 
swamps  and  marshes  and  gone 
on  their  mysterious  way.  The 
flashing  birds  of  summer  have 
taken  possession  of  the  land, 
and  stately  storks  of  their 
immemorial  trees.  As  evening 
falls  the  bulbul  begins  the 
throbbing  song  that  he  will 
carry  far  into  the  night.  The 
untended  orchards  are  arrayed 
in  a  wonderment  of  blossom. 

Riding  homeward  down  these 
vistas  in  the  cool  of  evening 
you  see  around  you,  bounding 
this  classic  valley,  the  clear 
blue  hills  with  their  scattered 
white  -  walled  villages.  And 
behind  and  above  it  all  the 
dark  silhouette  of  the  Krusha 
Balkan,  and  the  towering  snows 
of  the  Rhodope. 
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THE  BATTLE  BEYOND  BAGDAD. 


BY   A   HIGHLAND    OFFICER. 


ON  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
I  am  lying  in  the  shadow  of 
a  palm,  looking  down  the 
river  on  the  briok  walls  and 
mud  roofs,  on  the  mosques 
and  minarets  of  the  city  of 
Bagdad,  and  as  I  look  I  am 
lost  in  wonder.  For  although 
I  am  now  lying  in  a  grove  of 
date-palms,  it  is  fifteen  months 
since  I  have  seen  a  tree  of  any 
kind ;  it  is  fifteen  months  since 
I  have  seen  a  house  or  lain 
under  a  roof;  and  this  girl 
coming  towards  me  with 
hesitating  steps,  clothed  in 
rags  and  patches,  this  little 
date-seller  with  her  pale  face 
and  dark  eyes,  her  empty 
basket  resting  on  her  small, 
well-shaped  head — this  is  the 
first  woman  I  have  seen  or 
spoken  to  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  twilight 
which  gives  a  feeling  of  mys- 
tery and  beauty  unknown  in 
the  glare  and  noise  of  mid- 
day, and  I  hardly  know,  as 
the  Tigris  seems  to  lose  itself 
in  the  evening  mists,  above 
which  the  golden  minarets  of 
Kazimain  still  shine  and  glitter 
in  the  setting  sun,  whether  I 
am  truly  in  the  land  of  reality 
or  if  I  still  linger  but  half 
awake  in  the  realm  of  dreams 
and  fancies,  where  stand  the 
gates  of  horn  and  ivory. 

For  to  how  many  during 
the  past  two  years  has  net 
flashed  the  dream  of  the  cap- 
ture of  this  city,  Dar-al-Salam, 


the  City  of  Security  ?  And  of 
those  who  have  seen  the  vision, 
how  many  have  wondered  from 
which  gate  the  dream  has 
issued,  and  how  many  have 
been  filled  with  confidence  ? 
For  that  vision  has  drawn 
many  thousands  from  Basrah 
and  Amarah — many  who  are 
now  here  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory, many  who  now  lie  where 
they  fell  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  many  who  are  still  prison- 
ers and  captives. 

A  few  days  ago,  as  the 
columns  of  the  Army  of  Meso- 
potamia were  hurrying  past 
the  great  Arch  of  Ctesiphon, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  think 

of  the Division  arriving 

there  some  eighteen  months 

earlier  —  that  gallant  

Division,  war-worn  and  de- 
pleted in  numbers  but  ever 
victorious,  who  found  at 
Ctesiphon,  in  the  hour  of 
their  last  and  most  glorious 
victory,  the  beginning  of  their 
undoing  and  tragic  end. 

What  dream  was  it  of  a 
captured  city,  of  a  City  of 
Security,  that  lured  them  to 
their  doom,  and  who  was  the 
first  dreamer  ?  And  who  next 
saw  the  second  dream  of  fresh 
battalions  and  a  new  organisa- 
tion that  would  lead  without 
fail  to  Bagdad,  and  had  the 
gift  to  know  that  this  dream, 
unlike  the  other,  had  passed 
through  the  gate  of  horn? 

So  I  mused  but  a  week  ago 
in  the  palm  groves  that  had 
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been  ringing  that  very  morn- 
ing with  rifle-shots,  but  seemed 
so  quiet  and  peaceful  in  the 
evening  light  that  I  felt  all 
the  rush  of  the  past  pursuit 
was  over,  that  our  efforts  had 
not  only  been  crowned  with 
success,  but  that  a  period  of 
rest  would  now  be  given  to 
man  and  beast.  For  the  pur- 
suit had  been  much  more  than 
merely  a  hot  and  dusty  march 
of  120  miles  from  Sanniyat  to 
Bagdad. 

All  through  January  and 
February  the  Army  Com- 
mander had  been  preparing 
the  way  by  a  series  of  small 
victories  which  gradually  drove 
the  Turks,  holding  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  across  the 
Shatt  -  al  -  Hai,  and  a  dozen 
miles  above  Kut.  Then  came 
the  combined  master-stroke  of 
February  22  and  23.  First, 
on  the  22nd,  came  the  suc- 
cessful attack  on  the  Sanniyat 
trenches  —  the  position  that 
had  held  us  at  bay  for  a 
twelvemonth — the  position  that 
had  finally  checked  our  troops, 
struggling  most  bravely,  but 
struggling  in  vain,  for  the  re- 
lief of  their  comrades  in  Kut. 
This  success  drew  several 
Turkish  battalions  to  the  help 
of  the  Sauniyat  garrison,  and 
so  weakened  the  Turkish  line 
elsewhere.  And  then  at  dawn, 
on  the  23rd,  came  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Tigris  five  miles 
above  the  Shatt -al- Hai  —  a 
crossing  that  will  remain 
famous  in  history — when  the 
bravery  of  the  troops  will  not 
make  one  forget  the  careful 
preparation  of  the  Commander 
and  his  skill  in  making  suc- 
cess possible,  by  causing  the 


Turk  to  mass  his  troops  both 
above  and  below  the  actual 
point  selected  for  crossing. 

This  well  -  timed  and  bril- 
liantly executed  stroke  had 
sent  the  Turk  flying ;  but 
though  in  the  two  months' 
fighting  he  had  lost  over 
8000  in  prisoners,  and  more 
than  that  number  in  killed 
and  wounded,  he  was  still 
able  to  fight  a  series  of 
stubborn  rearguard  actions 
before  the  road  was  free 
to  Bagdad.  It  was  dawn 
on  the  llth  of  March  before 
the  Highlanders,  who  were 
leading,  reached  the  city,  and 
an  order  to  rest  and  be 
thankful  had  been  welcome 
to  troops  more  used  to  trench 
warfare  than  constant  rapid 
marching  in  the  open. 

But  when  airmen  brought 
intelligence  that  the  enemy 
was  holding  an  entrenched 
position  some  twenty  miles 
north  of  the  eity,  it  was  obvious 
that  some  of  us  must  move  up- 
river  and  drive  him  back. 

It  was  once  remarked  by  an 
American  officer,  who  had 
served  throughout  the  Civil 
War,  that  he  knew  that  every 
soldier  in  the  army  was  always 
longing  to  be  in  the  next  battle. 
He  knew  this  because  it  was  so 
said  by  every  general  and  so 
written  by  every  newspaper 
editor.  And  yet,  although  he 
had  served  in  several  regiments 
during  the  war,  he  had  always 
found  that  that  particular  itch 
was  more  lively  in  neighbour- 
ing units  than  in  his  own. 

So  when  orders  arrived  on 
the  13th  of  March  for  our  Divi- 
sion to  advance  that  night,  our 
friends  from  other  divisions 
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congratulated  us  with  what 
seemed  almost  undue  heartiness 
on  our  good  fortune  in  being 
selected,  and  the  estimate  of 
the  numbers  of  the  opposing 
Turks  rose  rapidly  from  five 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand. 
However,  the  estimated  number 
finally  settled  down  to  about 
half  that,  with  thirty  guns,  and 
these  figures  were  subse- 
quently substantiated  by  cap- 
tured prisoners. 

These  erders  put  an  end  to 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the 
palm  grove,  and  preparations 
were  hurried  forward.  Blan- 
kets and  waterproof  sheets  were 
all  stacked,  men  and  officers  all 
carried  their  own  greatcoats 
and  rations  for  the  next  day, 
water-bottles  were  filled  that 
afternoon,  and  enough  water 
was  carried  on  mules  to  refill 
them  once  the  next  day,  and  no 
more  given  to  man  or  animal 
till  the  morning  of  the  15th. 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  judging  of  the  difficulties 
overcome  by  the  troops  in  this 
action,  for  the  shade  tempera- 
ture on  the  14th  was  about  80°, 
and  there  was  no  shade. 

The  Turk  certainly  had 
judged  it  impossible  for  us  to 
advance  so  far  from  the  river, 
for  we  learned  later  that  he 
had  laid  out  the  trace  of  most 
of  his  trenches  between  the 
river  and  the  railway  ;  but  our 
main  attack  was  delivered  west 
of  the  railway,  a  success  there 
forcing  the  withdrawal  of  the 
whole  of  his  line. 

Save  for  several  severe  dust- 
storms  the  whole  pursuit  had 
been  blessed  with  fine  weather, 
and  it  was  on  a  beautiful  star- 
lit night  that  our  Division 


formed  up  along  the  railway  for 
the  march  towards  Mushaidie, 
a  station  some  twenty  miles 
north  of  Bagdad  on  the  direct 
road  to  Berlin. 

Night  marches,  the  text- 
book says,  may  be  made  for 
several  reasons,  but  it  does  not 
suggest  that  one  of  these  ever 
could  be  for  pleasure.  Constant 
and  unexpected  checks  break 
the  swing  that  counts  so  much 
for  comfort  on  a  long  march ; 
hurrying  on  to  make  up  for 
lost  ground,  stumbling  in  rough 
places,  belated  units  pushing 
past  to  the  front,  whispered 
but  heated  arguments  with 
staff  officers,  all  threaten  the 
calm  of  a  peaceful  evening  and 
also  that  of  a  well-balanced 
mind.  Many  a  soldier  sadly 
misses  his  pipe,  which,  of 
course,  may  not  be  lit  on  a 
night  march ;  but  to  me  a 
greater  loss  is  the  silence  of 
those  other  pipes,  for  the 
sound  of  the  bagpipes  will  stir 
up  a  thousand  memories  in 
a  Highland  regiment,  and 
nothing  helps  a  column  of 
weary  foot-soldiers  so  well  as 
pipe-music,  backed  by  the  beat 
of  drum.  This  march  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than 
its  fellows,  and  we  had  covered 
some  fourteen  miles  before  we 
halted  at  dawn.  Then  we  lay 
down,  gnawed  a  biscuit,  tasted 
the  precious  water  in  our 
bottles,  and  waited  for  what 
news  airmen  would  bring  of 
the  enemy. 

The  day  is  not  wasted  on 
which  one  has  seen  the  sun  rise 
— perhaps  some  of  us  changed 
the  old  saying,  and  felt  the 
day  would  be  well  spent  for 
him  who  saw  the  sun  set, — for 
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in  war,  however  sure  the  vic- 
tory, so  also  is  the  toll  of  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  attack 
of  an  enemy  entrenched  in  this 
country,  as  bare  and  open  as 
the  African  veld,  is  done  readily, 
gladly,  but  not  without  losses  ; 
and  the  time  one  thinks  of 
these  is  not  in  the  charge,  not 
in  the  advance,  but  in  the 
empty  period  of  waiting  before- 
hand. The  needle  pricks  before, 
not  during,  the  race.  "  Re- 
member only  the  happy  hours," 
and  if  the  most  glorious  hour 
in  life  is  the  hour  of  victory  in 
battle,  so  are  the  hours  pre- 
ceding battle  among  the  most 
depressing.  I  confess,  as  we  sat 
there  idle  in  the  chill  dawn,  my 
mind  was  filled  not  only  with 
the  hope  of  victory  and  cap- 
tured trenches,  but  with  mem- 
ories of  past  scenes  in  France 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  of  a 
strip  of  ground  the  evening 
after  Magersfontein,  each 
battlefield  dotted  with  little 
groups  of  men  lying  rigid,  each 
marked  with  lines  of  motion- 
less forms. 

Action  quickly  dispels  such 
thoughts,  and  we  all  welcomed 
the  definite  news  that  was  at 
last  brought  of  the  enemy,  and 
our  orders  for  a  farther  ad- 
vance. One  brigade  was  im- 
mediately sent  forward  on  the 
east  side  of  the  railway  in 
order  to  press  back  the  ad- 
vanced parties  of  the  enemy 
on  their  main  position,  some 
six  miles  north  of  our  present 
halting  place.  A  brave  sight 
it  is  to  see  a  brigade  deploy- 
ing for  action.  Even  though 
the  scarlet  doublet  has  given 
place  to  the  khaki  jacket, 
though  no  pipes  sound  and 


no  colours  are  unfurled,  the 
spirit  still  remains ;  the  spirit 
that  in  old  days  led  the  British 
line  to  victory  still  fills  these 
little  columns  scattered  at 
wide  intervals  over  the  plain, 
these  little  columns  of  English- 
men, Highlanders,  Indians,  and 
Gurkhas.  The  brigade  pushed 
forward  for  a  mile  or  two 
without  opposition,  then  little 
puffs  of  white  smoke  bursting 
in  the  air  showed  that  the 
Turk  had  opened  the  battle 
with  salvoes  of  shrapnel  j  the 
little  columns  quickly  spread 
out  into  thin  lines,  and  our 
batteries  trotted  forward  and 
were  soon  themselves  engaged 
in  action.  So  far  the  scene 
had  been  clear  in  every  detail, 
but  now  as  the  day  advanced, 
the  dust  from  advancing  bat- 
teries, the  smoke  and  mirage, 
formed  a  fog  of  war  that  tele- 
phones and  signallers  could 
only  in  part  dispel. 

The  mirage  in  Mesopotamia 
does  not  so  much  hide  as  dis- 
tort the  truth.  The  enemy  are 
seldom  altogether  hidden  from 
view,  the  trouble  is  rather  to 
tell  whether  one  is  observing  a 
cavalry  patrol  or  an  infantry 
regiment,  or  if  the  object  mov- 
ing forward  is  not  in  reality  a 
sandhill  or  a  bunch  of  reeds. 
The  mirage  here  has  certainly 
a  strange  power  of  apparent- 
ly raising  objects  above  the 
ground-level.  I  remember  well 
from  a  camp  near  Falahiyah 
the  Sinu  Banks,  which  are 
perhaps  thirty  feet  above  the 
plain,  were  quite  invisible  in 
the  clear  morning  air,  but 
about  noon  they  were  easy  to 
distinguish  as  a  cloudy  wall 
swaying  to  and  fro  in  the 
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distant  haze.  Nor  shall  I 
forget  the  instance  of  an  officer 
who  once  assured  me  he  had 
observed  five  Arab  horsemen 
within  a  mile  of  our  column  : 
we  rode  forward,  and  soon  the 
five  shadowy  horsemen  gave 
place  to  five  black  crows 
hopping  about  by  the  edge  of 
the  Suwaicha  marsh.  But  the 
most  curious  illusion  I  have 
seen  in  this  way  was  looking 
towards  the  Pusht-i-Koh  hills 
across  the  marsh  from  Sanni- 
yat.  The  foothills,  some  thirty 
miles  distant,  had  sometimes 
the  appearance  of  ending  in 
abrupt  white  cliffs  such  as  one 
sees  at  Dover.  The  cause  of 
this  was  a  great  number  of 
dead  fish  which  had  been 
stranded  as  the  marsh  receded, 
and  their  white  bellies,  a  mile 
away,  gave  the  appearance  of 
white  cliffs  to  the  base  of  the 
Persian  hills,  which  in  reality 
slope  very  gradually  down  to 
the  level  of  the  Tigris  valley. 

So  in  Mesopotamian  battles, 
little  can  be  trusted  that  is 
seen,  and  to  gain  information 
of  the  enemy  commanders  are 
bound  to  rely  on  reports  by 
aeroplane,  messengers,  and 
telephones. 

The  battle  now  before  us 
was  to  be  fought  over  ground 
typical  of  the  Tigris  valley 
and  the  desert  into  which  it 
merges.  There  are  no  hills, 
trees,  or  any  distinguishing 
features,  but  the  strip  nearest 
the  river,  varying  from  one  to 
several  miles  in  breadth,  is  culti- 
vated and  intersected  with  irri- 
gation channels,  some  six  feet, 
some  six  inches,  in  width  and 
depth.  These  are  invaluable  as 
cover  to  troops  on  the  defensive, 
and  almost  impassable  to  trans- 


port carts.  It  was  here  the 
enemy  had  expected  us,  and  was 
holding  numerous  trenches  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  railway ; 
but  our  commanders  wisely 
waited  till  their  information 
was  complete,  and  then  de- 
cided to  make  our  main  attack 
on  the  enemy's  extreme  right, 
some  six  miles  from  the  river. 
The  ground  in  this  part  is  a 
wide  open  desert,  bare  and  level 
except  for  a  few  low  sandhills  ; 
but  in  the  dips  and  hollows 
below  the  sandhills  the  khaki- 
coloured  desert  changes  into  a 
thick  growth  of  fresh  green 
grass,  dotted  with  countless 
daisies  and  dandelions,  and  a 
little  white  flower  resembling 
alyssum  giving  a  sweet  smell 
to  all  the  countryside.  Some 
five  miles  beyond  our  halting- 
place  a  definite  ridge  runs  east 
and  west  across  the  railway, 
and  ends  in  a  low  sugar-loaf 
hill  about  forty  feet  high.  This 
ridge  was  reported  to  be  en- 
trenched and  held  by  the  Turk, 
and  this  ridge  we  were  ordered 
to  attack  and  capture. 

Our  first  brigade  had  moved 
forward  on  the  east  side  of  the 
railway,  but  had  been  eventu- 
ally held  up  mainly  by  enfilade 
artillery  fire  coming  from  posi- 
tions stretching  nearer  to  the 
river  than  to  the  railway.  The 
whole  brigade  was  now  lying 
stretched  out  in  extended  order 
some  three  thousand  yards 
ahead  of  us,  with  the  left  regi- 
ment touching  the  railway  em- 
bankment. Our  brigade  had 
followed  for  some  miles  in  their 
tracks,  but  was  now  ordered  to 
cross  to  the  western  side  of  the 
railway  by  a  small  culvert  and 
form  up  for  the  main  attack 
some  three  or  four  miles  south  of 
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the  enemy's  position.  This  was 
done  without  difficulty, the  third 
brigade  of  our  Division  being 
held  in  support  on  our  left  rear. 

After  the  orders  and  dis- 
positions had  been  explained 
to  every  man,  magazines  were 
charged,  and  the  Highland  re- 
giment deployed  into  attack 
formation  in  four  lines  of  half- 
platoons  in  file.  A  battalion  of 
Gurkhas  was  deployed  on  our 
left,  and  the  third  battalion  of 
the  brigade  was  formed  up  in 
rear  of  the  Gurkhas.  The  main 
attack  was  thus  to  be  delivered 
on  a  narrow  front  of  five  hun- 
dred yards,  the  machine-gun 
company  being  held  in  readi- 
ness to  support  the  assaulting 
battalions  as  occasion  offered. 
The  first-line  transport  with 
the  reserve  ammunition  halted 
near  the  culvert  through  which 
we  had  crossed  the  railway,  but 
both  our  reserve  ammunition 
and  our  Aide  Post  were  brought 
forward  as  the  attack  de- 
veloped. 

At  3.30  P.M.  we  advanced, 
and  soon  had  passed  the  two 
field  batteries  covering  our 
front,  and  reached,  without 
opposition,  the  lines  of  the 
first  brigade  extended  on  the 
east  side  of  the  railway. 
About  four  o'clock  our  patrols 
reported  that  the  enemy  was 
holding  not  only  the  main 
ridge  that  joins  Sugar  Loaf 
Hill  with  the  railway  embank- 
ment, but  also  a  broken  line 
of  low  sandhills  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  the  main 
position.  At  the  same  time 
some  shrapnel  burst  over  our 
leading  platoons,  and  a  party 
of  Turks,  directly  on  our  left, 
opened  long-range  rifle  fire. 
The  battalion  halted  under 


cover  of  some  sandhills,  the 
final  orders  were  issued,  and 
half  a  company  and  two 
machine  -  guns  were  sent  to 
clear  the  enemy  firing  from 
our  left  flank. 

Happily  the  latter  retired 
at  once  when  fired  on,  and  the 
battalion  advanced  in  perfect 
order,  the  small  columns  ex- 
tending into  line  as  the 
enemy's  rifle  fire  grew  more 
and  more  severe.  The  Turk- 
ish batteries  now  kept  up  a 
regular  fire  of  both  shrapnel 
and  high-explosive  shell,  but 
these  detonated  badly,  and  our 
losses  on  this  account  were 
small.  A  rafale  of  shrapnel 
will  of  course  destroy  any 
infantry  moving  in  the  open, 
but  intermittent  shelling,  al- 
though it  appears  to  be  ter- 
ribly destructive,  will  not  stop 
resolute  troops  determined  to 
press  forward.  But  the  farther 
we  advanced  the  more  evident 
it  became  that  Sugar  Loaf 
Hill  was  the  key  of  the  posi- 
tion. It  stood  seven  or  eight 
hundred  yards  west  of  the 
railway,  and  the  enemy's  rifle- 
men from  the  entrenchments 
on  top  brought  a  deadly  en- 
filade fire  to  bear  on  our  ad- 
vancing lines.  The  Gurkhas 
moving  in  echelon  on  our  left 
escaped  this,  but  to  meet  it 
and  to  dominate  the  enemy's 
fire,  the  Highlanders  were 
compelled  to  extend  to  the 
left,  their  supporting  platoons 
being  used  to  fill  up  the  gap. 
Two  machine-gun  sections  also 
pressed  gallantly  forward,  and 
in  spite  of  continual  and  heavy 
losses  from  now  onwards,  did 
much  to  help  us  to  gain 
superiority  of  fire  over  the 
enemy. 
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The  battle  was  uow  divided 
into  two  parts.  On  our  left 
the  Turks  had  been  forced  to 
retire  from  their  advanced 
positions,  but  on  the  right 
they  still  held  some  trenches 
among  the  broken  ground 
near  the  railway,  two  hundred 
yards  in  advance  of  the  main 
position  on  the  ridge;  but  on 
the  right  our  losses  had  not 
been  so  severe,  nor  was  our 
line  so  extended. 

On  the  left  the  Turk  oc- 
cupied no  advanced  positions, 
but  he  outflanked  our  line,  and 
the  enfilade  fire  from  his  com- 
manding positions  was  causing 
such  losses  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  our  men  to  continue 
the  advance  without  strong 
artillery  support.  Unfortun- 
ately this  was  not  forthcom- 
ing at  the  time,  because  our 
covering  batteries  had  found 
they  were  at  extreme  range, 
and  were  now  in  the  act  of 
moving  to  a  more  forward 
position.  If  an  attacking  line 
wavers  and  halts  within  close 
range  of  an  enemy  entrenched, 
that  attack  is  done  until  sup- 
ports come  up  and  give  it 
again  an  impetus  forward. 
But  there  were  now  few 
supports  available,  and  the 
moment  most  critical. 

Yet  all  along  our  front  small 
sections  of  Highlanders  still 
continued  to  rise  up,  make  a 
rush  forward,  and  fling  them- 
selves down,  weaker  perhaps  by 
two  or  three  of  their  number, 
but  another  thirty  yards  nearer 
the  enemy.  Now  the  last  sup- 
ports pressed  into  the  firing  line, 
and  as  one  leader  fell,  another 
took  his  place.  One  platoon 
changed  commanders  six  times 
in  as  many  minutes,  but  a  lance- 


corporal  led  the  remaining  men 
with  the  same  dash  and  judg- 
ment as  his  seniors. 

It  was  at  this  time  our  Lewis 
gun  teams  lost  so  heavily.  The 
weight  of  the  gun  and  the 
extra  ammunition  carried  ren- 
ders their  movements  slower 
than  that  of  their  comrades, 
and  consequently  the  teams 
offer  a  better  target  as  well  as 
one  specially  sought  for  by  the 
enemy.  The  officer  in  charge 
had  brought  up  two  of  our 
guns  in  the  endeavour  to  subdue 
the  fire  from  Sugar  Loaf  Hill, 
but  at  the  very  moment  of 
giving  the  range  his  left  arm 
was  shattered.  He  had  been 
light-weight  champion  of  India, 
and  as  he  now  continued  fight- 
ing, I  could  not  but  compare 
him  to  his  famous  predecessor 
in  the  Ring,  who  carried  on  the 
fight  with  one  arm  broken.  I 
know  those  brave,  brown  eyes 
of  his  never  flinched  in  pain, 
nor  wavered  in  doubt,  as  he 
made  his  way  back,  not  to  the 
Aide  Post,  but  in  order  to  bring 
forward  two  more  guns  for  the 
same  purpose.  But,  alas!  while 
directing  their  fire  he  was  seen 
by  some  Turkish  riflemen  and 
fell,  never  again  to  rise,  his 
breast  pierced  by  two  bullets. 

A  number  of  staff  and  artillery 
officers  witnessed  this  attack  by 
a  Highland  regiment.  Some 
were  chiefly  impressed  by  so 
much  individual  gallantry, 
others  at  the  example  of  what 
can  be  achieved  by  collective 
determination.  Was  it  the  re- 
sult of  hard  and  constant  train- 
ing, perfect  discipline,  or  esprit 
de  corps  that  at  this  moment 
of  trial  made  these  thin  ex- 
tended lines  work  as  if  by 
clockwork  to  their  own  saving 
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and  the  victory  of  our 
arms? 

It  was  during  this  advance 
of  five  hundred  yards  that  the 
regiment  met  with  its  heaviest 
losses.  With  four  officers  and 
half  his  men  killed  or  wounded, 
and  an  enemy  machine-gun 
pouring  a  continuous  stream  of 
bullets  on  to  the  remainder, 
the  situation  is  not  a  happy 
one  for  a  company  sergeant- 
major,  and  this  was  the  situa- 
tion which  the  young  sergeant- 
major  of  our  left  company  had 
now  to  face.  He  turned  round, 
as  so  often  in  battle  one  does 
turn  round,  hoping  to  see  sup- 
ports pushing  forward,  and  a 
bullet  seared  an  ugly  line 
across  both  shoulders.  Without 
waiting,  he  led  his  men  on, 
and  another  bullet  struck  his 
bayonet ;  fragments  cut  his 
face  and  made  his  eye  swell,  so 
that  he  could  not  see  out  of  it. 
Yet  when  I  met  him  at  mid- 
night after  the  last  charge,  he 
told  me  much  of  the  battle 
and  nothing  of  his  wounds. 
High  praise  is  due  to  those 
who,  although  weakened  by 
wounds,  continue  fighting  and 
undertaking  fresh  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  company  next  on  the 
left  fared  little  better,  but  these 
two  companies  forced  the 
enemy  back,  and  occupied  the 
low  sandhills  some  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  advance  of  his 
main  position,  and  there 
waited,  by  order,  before  making 
the  final  assault.  The  left 
company  lost  two  signallers 
killed,  and  the  next  company 
had  four  signallers  all  wounded 
in  the  act  of  calling  for  more 
ammunition.  Ammunition  was 
brought  up,  but,  though  many 


brave  men  fell  and  many  brave 
deeds  were  done,  nothing  was 
carried  out  with  greater 
bravery,  nothing  contributed 
more  to  our  success,  than  the 
maintenance  of  communica- 
tion throughout  the  battle. 

The  left  half  battalion,  re- 
duced to  less  than  half  of  its 
original  numbers,  was  in  need 
of  help.  This  help  it  now 
gained  from  the  action  of  the 
companies  on  the  right.  Un- 
dismayed by  the  enemy  shell 
and  rifle  fire,  these  two  com- 
panies, gallantly  assisted  by 
the  Indian  battalion  on  the 
east  side  of  the  railway, 
pressed  forward,  and  at  five 
o'clock  charged  the  enemy,  and 
drove  him  out  of  his  advanced 
trenches  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  very  quickness  of 
the  manoeuvre  had  ensured  its 
success,  though  it  was  only 
achieved  with  considerable 
loss  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to 
the  Turk.  But  the  gain  was 
great.  Small  parties  of  High- 
landers now  crept  forward 
among  the  sand-dunes,  two 
Lewis  guns  were  taken  to  the 
east  side  of  the  railway  em- 
bankment, and  a  hot  enfilade 
fire  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
enemy  main  position.  So  effec- 
tive was  this  that  the  Turks 
were  forced  to  evacuate  the 
ridge  for  some  400  yards 
nearest  the  railway,  and  even 
from  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  his 
fire  weakened,  and  the  relief  to 
our  left  half  battalion  and  to 
the  Gurkhas  was  correspond- 
ingly great.  Streams  of 
wounded  Turks  were  also  seen 
passing  from  the  ridge  to  the 
rear :  it  was  not  only  the  Brit- 
ish who  suffered  losses  on  the 
14th  of  March. 
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The  situation  was  now 
greatly  in  our  favour,  and  it 
only  wanted  a  final  charge  to 
complete  the  success.  But  this 
assault  could  not  be  made  with- 
out either  artillery  support  or 
the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  to 
fill  up  our  depleted  and  ex- 
tended ranks.  Our  Colonel, 
therefore,  ordered  all  com- 
panies to  wait  in  the  positions 
they  had  gained,  but  to  be 
ready  to  charge  immediately 
after  the  batteries  had  bom- 
barded the  enemy  trenches. 
Consequently,  during  the  next 
hour  both  sides  remained  on 
the  defensive. 

Little  ironies  pursue  us 
through  life;  in  battle  Death 
sometimes  comes  with  a  touch 
so  swift  and  so  ironical  that 
we  are  made  to  fear  God  truly. 

Englishmen  have  learned 
now  the  meaning  of  the  say- 
ing, dear  to  the  French  soldier, 
"de  ne  pas  s'en  faire,"  and  in 
the  lull  of  battle  before  the  bom- 
bardment, Sergeant  Strachan 
and  Cleek  Smith  talked  of  old 
times.  There  had  been  nine 
Straohans  in  the  regiment 

O 

when  we  landed  in  France  two 
and  a  half  years  ago,  one  of 
whom  was  then  my  orderly. 
"  Any  news  this  morning  ?  " 
I  would  sometimes  ask. — 
"Nothing  much,  sir,  only  an- 
other of  the  Strachans  was 
killed  last  night."  My  orderly 
had  become  a  sergeant,  but  the 
other  eight  were  no  longer 
with  the  battalion.  They  had 
all  left,  "  on  command."  "  Yes," 
said  Cleek  Smith,  "I  wonder 
why  it  is  so  many  poor  chaps 
get  it  the  minute  they  join  the 
regiment,  while  fellows  like 
you  and  me  go  through  one 
show  after  another  and  never 


get  a  scratch,"  Scarce  a  bullet 
was  fired  during  that  half -hour, 
yet  as  a  full  stop  to  his  ques- 
tion came  one  that  found  a 
way  to  that  gallant  heart, 
which  had  never  failed  him  in 
the  most  critical  fight,  nor  on 
the  most  dangerous  duty  when 
out  scouting.  Cleek  Smith, 
you  know  the  answer  now  to 
an  even  greater  Riddle  than 
the  one  you  put  to  the  last  of 
the  Straohans.  No  man  liveth 
unto  himself,  and  whoever 
dies  in  battle,  dies  for  his 
regiment,  his  country,  and  the 
cause. 

The  telephone  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  open  warfare, 
as  it  does  in  the  trenches,  and 
though  the  Brigade  Signal- 
ling Officer  and  many  of  his 
men  were  killed,  intermittent 
communication  was  kept  up 
throughout  the  battle  between 
the  battalion,  the  covering  bat- 
teries, and  the  Brigade  Com- 
mander. The  value  of  this 
was  now  extreme.  By  tele- 
phone our  Colonel  communi- 
cated his  intentions  to  the 
firing  line,  and  thus  prevented 
those  sporadic  attacks  by  in- 
dependent platoons,  at  once  so 
gallant,  so  ineffective,  and  so 
deadly  in  losses.  By  telephone 
he  explained  the  situation  to 
the  Brigadier,  who  ordered  up 
half  a  battalion  of  another 
Highland  regiment,  old  friends 
of  ours,  but  never  more  wanted 
than  now,  and  by  telephone  he 
arranged  that  the  batteries 
should  bombard  as  heavily  as 
possible  the  trenches  on  the 
right  of  Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  the 
bombardment  to  begin  at  6.25 
and  to  last  for  six  minutes. 

During  this  hour  rifle    fire 
grew   less    and    less,    artillery 
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firing  oeased.     High  above  the 
battlefield   some   crested  larks 
were    singing,    even    as    they 
sing  on  a  quiet  evening  over 
the    trenches    in    France,     as 
they   sing    over   the   fields    at 
home.       A     few     green     and 
bronze   bee-eaters   hovered   al- 
most    like     hawks     over     the 
sand  -  dunes,    and   a   cloud    of 
sand  -  grouse     were     swinging 
and   swerving  across  the  open 
ground     that     divided     High- 
lander from  Turk.     The  wind 
had   died   quite    away,    and    a 
scent    of     alyssum    filled     the 
air.     There  was  no  movement 
among    the   troops,    there   was 
none  even  among   the  slender 
wild  grasses  of  the  plain.     The 
sun,  that  had  been  blazing  all 
through    the    day,    now   hung 
low  in  the  western  sky.     The 
sound    of    battle    was    dying, 
even    as   the    day    was    dying. 
"  The  world    was    like    a   nun, 
breathless  in  adoration."     And 
we    soldiers,   absorbed   in   this 
remote    corner    of    the    world 
war,   intent   on   the   hour   im- 
mediately before  us,  lay  there 
breathless  in  expectancy.    Sud- 
denly our  18-pounders  opened 
gun  fire.     With  rare  precision 
shrapnel   burst   all   along    the 
enemy  trenches,    and   at    6.30, 
as   the   shelling    slackened    in 
intensity,  the  Highlanders  rose 
as    one    man,    their    bayonets 
gleaming   in   the  setting    sun, 
and,     with    the    Gurkhas    on 
their    left,    rushed    across   the 
open.      There  was  little  work 
for    the    bayonet.      The    Turk 
fled    as    our    men   closed,    and 
the     position     so     long     and 
hardly  fought  for  was  won. 

The  Highlanders  had  gained 
their  objective,  but  had  lost 
heavily  in  officers  and  men. 


The  remainder  were  exhausted 
by   the    labours    of    the    past 
twenty-four  hours  and  by  lack 
of    water;     but   when    orders 
came  to  push  forward  and  cap- 
ture Mushaidie  railway  station 
there  was  no  feeling  of  doubt 
or  hesitation.     Some  time  was 
spent     in     reorganisation,    in 
bringing   up  and   distributing 
reserve    ammunition;    the  two 
left   companies   were    amalga- 
mated, and  an  officer  detailed 
to  act  with  the  right  wing  of 
the    Gurkhas,    since    that  bat- 
talion, though  it  had  not  suf- 
fered such  heavy  losses  in  men, 
had  only  two  officers  left  un- 
wounded.     The  two  companies 
of    the    supporting    Highland 
battalion  now  arrived  and  were 
detailed   as   a   reserve   to   our 
attacking  line.     The  third  reg- 
iment of  our  brigade  had  been 
operating  far  out  on  the  left 
flank,  and  were  now  occupying 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  from    which 
they  had  driven    the   last  re- 
maining Turks,  and  the  Indian 
regiment  on  the  right  of  the 
railway,  which  had  fought  so 
well   with   us    throughout  the 
battle,  received  orders  to  halt 
for  the  night. 

And  thus  we  advanced  alone ; 
but  though  hungry,  thirsty, 
weary,  worn,  there  was  full 
confidence  among  all  ranks,  and 
one  resolve  united  all — the  de- 
termination to  press  forward 
and  complete  the  rout  of  the 
enemy. 

A  mile  ahead  we  passed  a 
position,  strongly  entrenched 
but  luckily  deserted  by  the 
Turks,  and  it  was  not  for  an- 
other two  miles,  when  our 
patrols  came  close  to  the  sta- 
tion, that  the  enemy  was  re- 
ported in  any  numbers.  There 
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the  patrols  described  a  scone 
of  considerable  confusion.  A 
train  was  shunting,  and  many 
Turks  rushing  about  and  shout- 
ing orders.  Our  patrols  were 
working  half  a  mile  ahead  of 
the  regiment,  so  in  spite  of 
every  effort  it  was  half  an  hour 
later  before  we  filed  silently 
past  the  station,  formed  up 
once  again  for  the  attack,  and 
charged  with  the  bayonet.  The 
enemy  fired  a  few  shots,  one  of 
our  men  and  a  few  Turks  were 
killed  and  a  few  more  made 
prisoners  ;  but  the  rest  fled  and 
disappeared  into  the  night, 
leaving  piles  of  saddlery,  am- 
munition, and  food  behind  them. 
But  the  last  train  had  left 
Mushaidie,  and  with  it  vanished 
our  hopes  of  captured  guns  and 
prisoners.  However,  we  had 
achieved  the  task  allotted  to 
us,  and  the  moment  the  neces- 
sary pickets  had  been  posted  the 
rest  of  us  forgot  exhaustion, 
forgot  victory,  in  the  most  pro- 
found sleep. 

We  had  achieved  our  task, 
and,  as  the  corps  commander 
wrote,  we  had  made  the  14th 
of  March  a  red-letter  day  for 
all  time  in  the  history  of  the 
regiment.  I  have  told  the  story 
of  these  thirty  hours  of  con- 
tinuous marching  and  fighting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
regimental  officer.  This  is  in 
battle,  some  say  always,  very 
limited  in  outlook.  But  certain 
things  are  shown  clear.  Waste 
of  energy  brings  waste  of  life 
and  victory  thrown  away.  A 
regimental  leader  has,  with  his 
many  other  burdens,  to  endure 
the  intolerable  toil  of  taking 
thought,  and  of  transmitting 
thought  without  pause  into 
action.  And  those  who  work 


with  him  are  not  mere  figures, 
not  only  items  of  a  unit,  but 
are  intimate  friends  whose  lives 
he  must  devote  himself  to  pre- 
serve, whose  lives  he  must  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  as  freely  as 
his  own.  It  is  well  that  we 
neither  know  nor  decide  the 
issues  of  life  and  death.  There 
is,  I  think,  a  second  meaning  in 
the  oft-quoted  line  of  Lucretius, 
"Nee  bene  promeritis  capitur, 
nee  tangitur  ira."  Our  prayers 
are  not  attended  to  perhaps 
because  of  their  very  foolish- 
ness. I  believe  when  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  after  a  battle 
that  we  and  our  friends  are 
still  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  that  in  some  mys- 
terious way  there  may  be  a 
counterpart  on  the  other  side 
of  the  veil — that  there  may  be 
welcome  and  rejoicing  also  on 
behalf  of  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  portals  of  death. 
Although  every  mother's  son 
of  us  must  experience  a  feeling 
of  dread  in  stepping  alone  into 
the  night  that  no  man  knows, 
must  be  filled  with  sorrow  and 
move  with  a  heavy  heart  when 
his  comrades  and  those  filled 
with  the  glory  of  youth  and 
promise  depart,  still  we  can,  all 
of  us,  also  feel  thankful  for  the 
loan  of  their  help  and  strength. 
Two  years  of  war,  two  years  of 
living  constantly  in  the  presence 
of  death,  has  brought  to  me,  as 
it  has  brought  to  many,  the 
assurance  that  it  is  well  equally 
with  those  who  remain  here  as 
it  surely  is  with  those  who  pass 
away.  And  we  have  no  other 
answer  to  the  last  question  ever 
asked  by  Cleek  Smith.  "  It  is 
only  after  the  sun  hath  set 
that  the  owls  of  Athenae  wing 
their  flight." 
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WE  have  been  told  by  cer- 
tain friends  and  allies  that 
they  do  not  approve  of  the 
treatment  which  we  mete  out 
to  Ireland.  Being  a  complai- 
sant people  we  recognise,  of 
course,  the  kindly  feeling  of 
our  friends  and  allies.  We 
may  suspect  in  their  somewhat 
intrusive  interest  the  half-hid- 
den hand  of  politics.  There 
are  few  places  where  the  Irish 
vote  is  altogether  to  be  ne- 
glected. We  might  even  urge 
with  studious  moderation  that 
we  have  not  forfeited  the  right 
to  be  masters  in  our  own  house. 
But  it  is  our  habit  to  accept 
advice  (or  rebuff)  with  an 
equal  nonchalance.  And  while 
we  express  a  humble  gratitude 
for  an  irrelevant  counsel,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  why  the 
counsel  is  proffered  at  all. 

Ireland,  we  are  told  by  these 
amiable  strangers,  has  a  right 
to  freedom,  and  is  not  free. 
What  freedom  is  we  do  not 
know.  Like  Lord  Byron,  we 
have  never  seen  it.  Nor  have 
our  friends  and  allies  troubled 
us  with  their  definitions.  But 
we  cannot  interpret  freedom  in 
any  sense  which  shall  with- 
hold the  true  blessing  from 
Ireland.  If  it  be  political  free- 
dom which  the  Irish  want,  the 
freedom  of  the  hustings,  then 
it  is  theirs  in  a  more  generous 


measure  than  any  other  country 
has  ever  seen.  For  more  than 
a  century  Ireland  has  enjoyed 
the  freedom  of  annoying  others 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  the  vote 
as  neither  Scotland  nor  Eng- 
land has  ever  enjoyed  it.  By 
the  privilege  of  over-represen- 
tation, foolishly  conferred,  the 
Irish  members  have  been  able 
to  interfere  with  the  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  to  insist,  by  the 
simple  process  of  blackmail, 
upon  whatever  exemptions 
for  themselves  they  deemed  de- 
sirable. In  other  words,  they 
have  fastened  the  shackles  of 
slavery  upon  Great  Britain,  and 
taken  oare  to  breathe  the  larger 
air  of  freedom  themselves. 

Again,  for  the  last  ten  years 
they  have  been  freed  from  all 
the  restraints  of  government, 
even  of  their  own  government. 
They  have  been  permitted  to 
do  whatever  they  wished,  and 
no  questions  asked.  Intent 
upon  rebellion,  they  have 
imported  arms  and  drilled 
soldiers.  Although  their  poli- 
cies and  desires  were  well 
known  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, of  which  they  formed 
part,  no  obstacle  was  set  in 
the  path  of  revolt.  As  we 
discovered  from  that  instruc- 
tive document,  the  report  of 
Lord  Hardinge's  Committee, 
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Mr  Birrell  was  the  obedient 
servant  of  Mr  Redmond,  and 
Mr  Redmond  would  not  permit 
the  smallest  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  his  fellow-country- 
men to  do  precisely  what  they 
pleased.  So  it  was  that  in 
favour  of  an  unbridled  licence 
all  government  in  Ireland  was 
entirely  suspended.  And  the 
Irish  followed  the  primrose 
path  to  the  everlasting  bon- 
fire. 

One  freedom  only  has  been 
refused  to  Ireland,  the  free- 
dom to  pillage  and  oppress 
Ulster.  And  this  freedom  has 
been  refused  not  by  the  British 
Parliament,  but  by  Ulster  her- 
self, who  will  not  permit  her 
thrift  and  her  industry  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  Nationalists 
and  Sinn  Feiners,  the  spoilt 
children  of  the  British  Empire. 
To  Ulster,  indeed,  all  honour 
is  due  for  having  dared, 
single  -  handed,  to  stand  up 
against  the  sternest  tyranny 
that  ever  was  devised  in  the 
name  of  freedom.  And  thus 
we  may  measure  the  sincerity 
of  Ireland's  attachment  to 
liberty.  Liberty  for  the  Na- 
tionalists of  yesterday,  now 
dismoded,  for  the  Sinn  Feiners 
of  to-day  means  liberty  to  op- 
press the  Unionists  of  Ulster 
and  the  South.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Irish  rebels  what  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  not  sauce  for  the 
gander.  They  clamour,  in  the 
name  of  a  false  freedom,  to  be 
divorced  from  a  parliament 
which  cannot  oppress  them, 
in  which  they  have  always 
been  over-represented,  and  in 
the  same  breath  demand  that 
they  should  oppress  Ulster  and 
the  Unionists  of  the  South  by 


a  parliament  in  which  their 
victims  would  scarcely  be  re- 
presented at  all.  They  scream 
aloud  for  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  and  incontinently  in- 
sist that  there  shall  be  no 
partition  of  Ulster,  which  is 
happy  under  the  Union,  and 
themselves,  who  confess  that 
they  are  unreasonably  and  for 
ever  irreconcilable. 

And  when  the  war  came, 
they  drank  so  deep  a  draught 
of  the  wine  of  liberty  that  it 
went  straight  to  their  heads. 
They  were  promised  all  the 
advantages  which  should  come 
from  a  victory  of  the  Allies 
over  the  Central  Powers,  and 
they  were  asked  to  bear  none 
of  the  burdens  of  the  struggle, 
to  suffer  none  of  its  inconveni- 
ences. They  might  fight  or  not 
as  they  chose.  No  compulsion 
was  put  upon  them  to  share 
the  duties  which  the  rest  of 
the  Empire  was  expected  to 
discharge.  They  were  hum- 
oured by  flattery,  and  saw  with- 
out shame  the  gaps  in  their 
regiments  filled  up  by  English- 
men. Nothing  of  the  war 
touched  them  but  an  exagger- 
ated echo  of  glory.  From  all 
else  they  were  sedulously  shel- 
tered. When  racing  was  sus- 
pended in  England,  Ireland 
was  free  to  follow  her  favourite 
sport  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Whatever  hardship  might  fall 
upon  us,  Ireland,  at  any  rate, 
must  not  be  shorn  of  her  pleas- 
ures. Again,  shot  -  gun  am- 
munition may  not  be  used  in 
England  or  Scotland,  and  thus, 
it  seems,  a  vast  deal  of  valu- 
able food  will  be  lost  to  us. 
Ireland  is  free  to  shoot  as  she 
likes,  and  is  also  free  to  talk  at 
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random  about  the  liberty 
whioh  she  pretends  to  lack. 
Nor  need  she  stint  herself  of 
food.  She  is  permitted  to  eat 
as  muoh  and  as  often  as  she 
oan.  No  food-controller  checks 
her  appetite  or  limits  the  con- 
tents of  her  larder.  Thus  all 
the  profit  and  advantage  of  the 
war  are  hers.  She  is  absolved, 
as  we  have  said,  from  all  the 
hardships  and  inconveniences 
whioh  a  great  war  brings  inevi- 
tably upon  others.  In  truth, 
were  it  not  for  the  Sinn  Feiners' 
perverse  love  of  Germany,  Ire- 
land, alone  in  Europe,  might 
be  blissfully  unconscious  that 
the  general  peace  of  the  world 
was  disturbed. 

For  our  part,  we  have  no 
complaint  to  make  about  the 
hardships  whioh  have  been  in- 
flicted upon  us.  We  believe 
that  they  should  have  been 
heavier,  and  that  their  im- 
position should  not  have  been 
delayed  as  long  as  it  was. 
Nor  do  we  envy  Nationalist 
Ireland  her  ill  -  omened  im- 
munity from  service  and  duty. 
In  vain  does  she  indulge  in 
horse  -  racing.  In  vain  does 
she  escape  conscription.  In 
vain  does  she  see  no  limit 
put  upon  her  food.  When  the 
day  of  peace  and  reckoning 
oomes,  she  will  be  asked  to 
remember  that  the  call  was 
made  upon  her  and  she  did  not 
respond ;  that  she  alone,  of  all 
the  Empire,  held  back  from  the 
fight,  and  asked,  what  none 
other  would  dream  of  asking, 
that  she  should  be  regarded  at 
the  Conference  of  Peace  as  a 
foreign  Power.  Thus  she  will 
be  forced,  in  spite  of  herself, 
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to  feel  the  pangs  of  regret 
unto  the  end  of  time.  The 
chance  came  to  her  to  show 
that  she  too  could  play  her 
part  in  the  defence  of  the 
Empire,  that  she  was  worthy 
of  whatever  real  freedom  she 
might  demand  with  justice, 
and  she  failed  both  the 
Empire  and  herself.  The  Na- 
tionalists and  Sinn  Feiners 
lagged  far  behind  the  loyalty 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Ulster.  And 
it  is  well  that  the  friends  and 
allies,  who  are  always  ready 
with  counsel,  should  bear  these 
simple  facts  in  their  minds. 

Nor  has  indifference  been  the 
worst  of  Sinn  Fein's  sins.  Not 
content  with  inventing  griev- 
ances and  sulking  in  her  tents, 
she  joined  hands  with  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain.  She 
thought  it  no  dishonour  to 
touch  with  greedy  fingers  the 
blood-stained  gold  of  Germany. 
Casement,  the  base  hireling  of 
our  foes,  was  her  friend  and 
leader.  And  when  on  Easter 
day,  1916,  the  Sinn  Feiners  rose 
in  rebellion,  it  was  with  German 
sympathy  and  German  help. 
"  It  is  now  a  matter  of  common 
notoriety,"  said  Lord  Hard- 
inge's  report,  "that  the  Irish 
Volunteers  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  author- 
ities in  Germany,  and  were  for 
a  long  time  known  to  be  sup- 
plied with  money  through 
Irish-American  societies.  This 
was  so  stated  by  Mr  John 
M'Neill  on  the  8th  November 
1914.  It  was  suspected  long 
before  the  outbreak  that  some 
of  the  money  came  from  Ger- 
man sources." 

These  facts,  "a  matter  of 
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common  notoriety,"  should 
have  been  enough  to  set  even 
Messrs  Asquith  and  Birrell  on 
their  guard.  Those  supine 
Ministers  were  wholly  inditfer- 
ent  where  the  Irish  rebels  got 
their  supplies  of  arms  and 
money.  It  was  not  for  them 
to  interfere  between  Germany 
and  Sinn  Fein.  Their  duty 
was  plain  before  them — simple, 
unquestioning  obedience  to  Mr 
Rwdmond,  who  for  purposes  of 
his  own  favoured  a  policy  of 
complete  lawlessness.  And 
when  the  rebellion  came  it 
should  have  surprised  none  of 
our  governors.  An  Irish  Re- 
public was  proclaimed,  hun- 
dreds of  brave  soldiers  were 
callously  murdered  in  the 
streets,  and  though  a  few 
examples  were  made,  the  most 
of  the  murderers  saw  their 
death  sentences  reprieved,  and 
were  comfortably  housed  in 
jail.  Mr  Asquith  hastened 
over  to  Ireland,  and  with  the 
gross  levity  habitual  to  him, 
shook  the  imprisoned  Sinn 
Feiners  by  the  hand.  Thus 
without  trouble  he  elevated 
murderers  and  rebels  into 
heroes,  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don, we  suppose,  confident  that 
by  a  single  act  of  wicked  con- 
descension he  had  won  over 
many  hundreds  of  voters  to 
his  side. 

And  even  then  the  comedy 
was  but  half  played.  Though 
Mr  Asquith  missed  the  "gold- 
en opportunity  "  of  bloodshed, 
which  he  was  sure  would  make 
a  union  of  hearts  as  easy  as  a 
disunion  of  governments,  hia 
successors  in  office,  equally  blind, 
determined  to  set  up  a  "con- 


vention "  which  should  solve  at 
their  leisure  the  vexed  problems 
of  Ireland.  To  this  convention 
were  bidden  representatives  of 
all  the  Irish  parties.  It  was 
deemed  right  and  proper  that 
the  friends  of  Germany,  the 
jiuglers  of  German  gold,  should 
fiud  honoured  places  in  the 
council  chamber.  And  as  a 
preliminary  to  this  hideous 
travesty  of  sense  and  justice, 
the  imprisoned  rebels  were  in- 
stantly enlarged.  They  had 
conferred  with  our  enemies ; 
they  had  murdered  soldiers  and 
civilians  in  cold  blood  ;  and  not 
merely  were  they  pardoned,  but 
they  were  cordially  invited  to 
co-operate  in  the  framing  of  a 
brand-new  constitution.  Every 
kindness  and  consideration 
possible  for  an  infatuated 
Government  were  shown  them, 
as  though  they  had  never  taken 
up  arms  against  England  in 
the  hour  of  her  peril.  The 
greatest  efforts  were  made  that 
they  should  be  furnished  with 
new  clothes  before  they  left 
their  prison,  and  we  suppose 
that  the  unspeakable  Countess 
Markiewicz  was  fittingly  ar- 
rayed at  the  public  expense 
when  she  made  her  trium- 
phal visit  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Everybody  was 
sanguine.  To  enlarge  the 
criminal  seemed  to  our  poli- 
ticians the  best  method  of 
avoiding  crime.  Mr  Bonar  Law 
assured  a  trusting  world  that 
no  prisoner  was  set  free  who 
would  endanger  the  public 
security, or  whose  action"  would 
render  such  a  display  of  clem- 
ency impossible." 

So  the  Sinn  Feiners  were  re- 
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instated  in  Ireland,  with  the 
result  which  might  have  been 
foreseen  by  any  one  who  was 
not  a  politician.  The  cause  of 
sedition  was  encouraged,  as  it 
could  not  have  been  encouraged 
by  any  other  means.  The 
pardoned  men  construed  the 
Government's  clemency  as  an 
act  of  cowardice,  and  marvel- 
lously increased  their  clubs  and 
the  number  of  their  adherents. 
The  flag  of  the  Irish  republic 
flew  once  more  over  the  ruins 
of  the  Dublin  Post  Office,  and 
no  one  was  bold  enough  to 
tear  it  down.  The  Sinn  Fein- 
ers,  now  absolved,  as  they 
think,  from  all  risk,  make  no 
secret  of  their  demands,  which 
are  total  independence  —  an 
Irish  republic  —  and  represen- 
tation, as  a  separate  nation,  at 
the  Peace  Conference.  And  since 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
crime  for  which  they  could  now 
be  called  to  account,  they  have 
given  full  licence  to  their  speech 
as  to  their  acts.  Mr  J.  J. 
Walsh,  once  a  Post-office  clerk 
at  Cork,  and  now  a  "martyr," 
who  has  been  set  free  from 
jail,  was  good  enough  to  assure 
his  friends  that  the  Central 
Powers  would  win  the  war,  and 
that  their  victory  would  be 
right  for  Ireland.  He  also 
made  the  amiable  prophecy 
that  the  day  the  Irish  republic 
was  formed  the  landlords  would 
be  put  against  the  wall,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  of 
landlordism  once  and  for  all. 
That  is  how  Mr  Walsh  would 
make  Ireland  "safe  for  de- 
mocracy." M.  de  Valera — 
there  is  a  fine  Hibernian  sound 
about  his  name,  isn't  there? — 


says  that  he  is  for  deeds,  not 
words.  While  the  deeds  are  on 
the  way  he  has  plenty  of  words 
to  go  on  with,  and  he  has 
deluged  East  Clare,  which  has 
returned  him  to  Parliament, 
with  his  treacherous  volubility. 
"  The  only  case  in  which  he  con- 
sidered revolution  justifiable," 
he  said,  "  would  be  when  there 
could  be  a  good  chance  of 
success.  The  British  Empire 
was  at  a  great  crisis,  and  it 
would  not  be  impossible  that 
during  that  crisis  a  favourable 
opportunity  would  arise  which 
would  enable  the  Irish  people 
to  win  their  freedom  and 
secure  Ireland  complete  inde- 
pendence, free  from  foreign 
control."  Obviously  he  sees 
nothing  "foreign"  in  the  name 
or  control  of  Mr  de  Valera. 
But  he  was  kind  enough  to 
admit  that  "Ulster's  desire 
to  remain  within  the  Empire 
was  consistent,"  and  then  to 
threaten  that  "if  the  Ulster 
Unionists  did  not  come  in  on 
the  Sinn  Fein  side,  they  would 
have  to  go  under."  Thus  you 
may  gauge  the  sincerity  of 
the  Sinn  Feiners  when  they 
prate  of  freedom.  The  only 
freedom  which  they  respect  is 
their  own  licence  to  break 
the  law.  They  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  the  Ulster  Union- 
ists, or  any  others  who  dare 
to  thwart  their  will,  under  the 
heel  of  slavery. 

And  now  Mr  de  Valera,  the 
rebel  who  was  in  command 
of  Boland's  Battery  when  the 
Sherwood  Foresters  were  shot 
down  on  Mount  Street  Bridge, 
is  member  of  Parliament  for 
East  Clare.  No  doubt  those 
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who  survive  of  the  Sherwood 
Foresters  and  the  friends  of 
the  murdered  soldiers  will  feel 
an  admiring  gratitude  for  the 
Government  which  set  this  rebel 
at  liberty.  No  doubt  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  give  a  newest  member  of 
their  club  a  warm  welcome.  But 
his  return  is  not  without  its 
inconvenience.  The  rebels  were 
set  free  in  order  that  the  Con- 
vention might  meet  under  the 
happiest  auspices.  And  in- 
deed there  was  something  to 
be  said  from  a  political  point 
of  view  for  the  Convention. 
Its  promoters  thought  that 
in  inviting  the  Irish  of  all 
parties  and  all  opinions  to  solve 
the  problem  of  their  govern- 
ment, they  might  throw  upon 
Ireland  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility and  satisfy  the  exigent 
cariosity  of  our  friends.  They 
reckoned  without  the  Sinn 
Feiners,  whom  they  equipped 
with  new  suits  and  sent  back 
to  Dublin.  The  Sinn  Feiners 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  convention  of  any  sort  or 
kind.  All  they  want  is  to 
take  possession  of  Ireland  by 
force,  and  to  put  against  the 
wall  any  one  who  is  rash 
enough  to  disagree  with  them. 
And  without  the  Sinn  Feiners 
the  Convention,  we  are  told, 
will  not  represent  the  views 
of  Ireland.  Nor,  if  the  elec- 
tion in  East  Clare  is  any 
guide  to  public  opinion,  can 
we  pretend  that  it  will.  One 
result  of  Mr  de  Valera's 
return  is  that  it  discredits 
the  official  Nationalist  party. 
Had  the  men  of  East  Clare 
known  what  piety  was,  they 


would  have  returned  in  silence 
the  candidate  they  thought 
would  have  been  acceptable  to 
the  gallant  soldier  who  for 
years  represented  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  who 
died  for  them  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  They  are  base 
enough  to  regard  the  sacrifice 
of  William  Redmond  as  a  dis- 
grace, and  to  elect  in  his  stead 
a  friend  of  Germany.  And 
yet,  for  all  our  admiration  for 
what  William  Redmond  has 
done  and  said  during  the  last 
three  years,  we  cannot  feel  the 
smallest  sorrow  for  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  official  Nation- 
alists. They  have  watched  the 
rise  of  Sinu  Fein  with  a  sym- 
pathetic interest,  hoping,  no 
doubt,  after  the  manner  of 
politicians,  that  some  day  they 
might  turn  it  to  account. 
They  forbade  Messrs  Asquith 
and  Birrell  to  interfere  with 
the  Sinn  Feiners  when  they 
imported  arms,  drilled  their 
troops,  and  rehearsed  in  full- 
dress  attacks  upon  the  Castle. 
After  the  rebellion  of  Easter 
Day  they  showed  little  or  no 
disapproval  of  the  support 
which  their  countrymen  gave 
to  Germany.  Mr  Dillon,  as 
we  all  remember,  made  an 
impassioned  speech  in  favour 
of  the  young  heroes  who  had 
shed  the  blood  of  Englishmen 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  And 
thus  the  Nationalists  con- 
nived, in  ignorance,  at  their 
own  downfall.  On  the  eve 
of  the  East  Clare  election  they 
expected  that  there  would  be 
a  narrow  majority  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  Mr  deValera,  by 
polling  more  than  two  to  one, 
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has  destroyed  at  a  blow  the 
authority  of  Mr  J.  Redmond 
and  his  friends. 

What,  then,  will  become  of 
the  Convention?  It  will  lose 
the  representative  character 
which  seems  to  have  been  its 
sanction,  and  nobody  will  be 
one  whit  the  worse.  In  truth, 
it  was  foredoomed  to  failure, 
as  all  enterprises  are  doomed 
which  are  devised  for  one  pur- 
pose and  serve  another.  May- 
be it  -will  soothe  the  con- 
sciences of  those  anxious  ones 
who  thought  that  we  were  not 
able  to  keep  order  in  our  own 
house.  It  will  not  solve,  it 
never  could  have  solved,  the 
problem  of  Irish  discontent. 
"The  Irish  don't  know  what 
they  want,"  said  a  wit  many 
years  ago,  "and  they  won't  be 
happy  till  they  get  it."  Mean- 
while they  live  upon  the  past, 
and  feed  upon  old  grievances. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Irish  suffered  many  injustices 
in  the  eighteenth  century, 
largely  by  their  own  fault. 
And  so  did  many  others,  and 
the  English  among  them.  But 
when  the  reasons  of  anger  or 
discomfort  are  removed,  it  is 
idle  to  carry  a  heavy  burden  of 
rancour;  and  were  the  Irish 
capable  of  self  -  government 
they  would  long  ago  have  for- 
gotten the  past,  mastered  the 
present,  and  looked  forward 
with  a  reasoned  hope  to  the 
future. 

So,  if  the  Convention  does 
meet,  to  soothe  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  those  who  show  an 
importunate  interest  in  Ireland, 
it  will  result,  like  other  enter- 
prises of  the  same  kind,  in 


nothingness.  The  Unionists  of 
Ulster  do  not  propose  to  put 
themselves  under  the  heel  of  a 
tyrant,  and  whatever  view  the 
Nationalists  take  will  be 
laughed  to  scorn  by  the  gentle- 
men-rebels who  have  been  let 
out  of  jail,  and  who  are  sure 
that  the  one  hope  of  Ireland  lies 
in  complete  separation.  The 
situation  is  serious,  because  the 
intentions  of  the  new  leaders 
are  not  masked.  The  Sinn 
Feiners,  after  their  long  sur- 
feit of  "freedom,"  fondly  be- 
lieve that  all  things  are  possible 
to  them,  and  see  themselves, 
in  a  distorted  fancy,  the  firm 
allies  of  Germany.  The  plan, 
which  Mr  Asquith  called 
"  Home  Rule,"  they  reject 
with  scorn,  and  they  look  upon 
the  proposed  Convention  with 
the  contempt  of  arrogance. 
Yet  we  need  not  regret  that 
Mr  de  Valera  and  his  friends 
are  asking  what  they  will  never 
get.  At  last  the  difference 
which  separates  Ireland  from 
the  rest  of  the  Empire  is  shown 
to  be  irreconcilable.  Nor  need 
we  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  what 
policy  we  should  pursue.  Even 
though  we  have  had  a  succes- 
sion of  governments  which  de- 
cline to  govern,  we  are  not  quite 
so  foolish  as  to  create  a  hostile 
and  independent  Power  upon 
our  western  flank.  Captain 
Mahan,  whose  authority  is  un- 
questioned, set  the  question  in 
the  light  of  truth  many  years 
ago.  "  It  is  impossible,"  said 
he,  "  for  a  military  man  or  a 
statesman  with  appreciation  of 
military  conditions  to  look  at 
the  map  and  not  perceive  that 
the  ambition  of  Irish  Separat- 
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iats,  if  realised,  would  be  even 
more  threatening  to  the 
national  life  of  Great  Britain 
than  the  secession  of  the  South 
was  to  that  of  the  American 
Union.  It  would  be  deadlier 
also  to  Imperial  aspirations ; 
for  Ireland,  by  geographical 
position,  lies  across  and  controls 
the  communications  of  Great 
Britain  with  all  the  outside 
world,  save  only  that  consider- 
able but  far  from  preponder- 
ating portion  which  borders 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 
Independent  and  hostile,  it 
could  manacle  Great  Britain, 
which  at  present  is,  and  for 
years  to  come  must  remain,  by 
long  odds,  the  most  powerful 
member  of  the  Federation,  if  it 
take  that  form.  The  Irish 
question,  therefore,  is  vitally 
important,  not  only  to  Great 
Britain,  but  to  the  Colonies. 
The  legislative  supremacy  of 
the  British  Parliament  .  .  . 
cannot  be  yielded  in  the 
case  of  an  island  where  inde- 
pendent action  might  very  well 
be  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences to  its  partner.  The 
instrument  for  such  action  in 
the  shape  of  an  independent 
Parliament  could  not  safely 
be  trusted  even  to  avowed 
friends."  To  these  plain  words 
nothing  need  be  added,  and 
they  sound  with  equal  force  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

What,  then,  should  be  done 
in  Ireland?  The  answer  is 
simple :  the  law  should  be  en- 
forced, as  it  is  enforced  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
For  ten  years  Ireland  has 
suffered  the  supreme  injustice 
of  being  allowed  to  go  as  it 


pleased.  An  end  should  be 
put  to  this  injustice  at  once. 
Ireland,  forgetting  its  sad, 
unprofitable  "  liberty,"  should 
be  taught  the  happier  lesson 
of  obedience.  Once  more  "  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  the 
preservation  of  order  should 
be  independent  of  political  con- 
siderations." The  Irish  should 
suffer  the  same  hardships  as 
the  English  and  the  Scots, 
if  hardships  they  be,  in  the 
regulation  of  food  and  the 
curtailment  of  horse  -  racing. 
Offences  under  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Act  should  be 
as  sharply  punished  in  Dublin 
as  in  London  or  Edinburgh. 
Above  all,  conscription  should 
be  applied  in  Ireland  as  else- 
where. Then  we  should  hear 
no  more  braggart  talk  of  re- 
bellion and  separation.  And 
the  truest  union  of  all  would 
ensue — the  union  which  comes 
of  heroic  deeds  achieved  and 
heroic  sacrifices  suffered  in 
common. 

Before  we  discuss  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the 
operations  in  Mesopotamia 
something  must  be  said  about 
the  reception  of  that  report 
by  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  a  long  time  we  have  not 
esteemed  highly  the  dignity  of 
Parliament.  But  never  did  our 
politicians  fall  into  so  deep  a 
pit  of  ineptitude  as  when  they 
discussed  the  findings  of  their 
own  Commission.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  Commission  were 
appointed  by  Mr  Asquith  and 
his  colleagues.  They  were  or- 
dered to  draw  up  and  present 
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a  report,  and  because  they  have 
done  what  they  were  ordered 
to  do,  they  are"  treated  as 
transgressors.  No  words  of 
abuse  seem  too  strong  for  them. 
It  is  they  who  are  on  trial,  we 
are  told ;  and  in  reply,  we  oan 
only  say  that  no  public  body 
has  ever  shown  more  clearly 
than  the  House  of  Commons  its 
laok  of  humour  and  sportsman- 
ship. It  was  quite  easy  not  to 
appoint  a  Commission.  We  are 
not  at  all  sure  that,  when  once 
the  Commission  was  appointed, 
it  would  not  have  been  better 
to  defer  the  publication  of  its 
report  until  the  coming  of  peace. 
Mr  Lloyd  George  says  rightly 
enough  that  we  must  rise  above 
these  things,  and  get  on  with 
the  war.  But  we  shall  not 
get  on  with  the  war  any  more 
efficiently  because  the  members 
of  the  Government  are  incensed 
at  the  consequences  of  their 
own  action,  because  they  fiercely 
resent  the  criticism  which  they 
themselves  invited. 

And  still  less  creditable  to 
the  House  was  the  ridiculous 
attack  which  it  made  upon 
the  Press.  Men  do  not  abuse 
what  they  do  not  fear,  and  if  our 
Ministers  cannot  show  them- 
selves indifferent  to  the  criti- 
cism of  the  journals,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  fallen  in  the 
public  respect.  In  the  days 
when  Delane  wielded  far  more 
influence  and  spoke  far  more 
brutally  than  any  editor  of 
to-day,  none  of  our  Ministers 
would  have  shown  the  pusil- 
lanimity which  disgraced  the 
Mesopotamian  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  there 


is  anything  to  learn  from  the 
Press,  let  our  governors  learn 
it.  For  the  rest  let  them 
preserve  an  attitude  of  in- 
difference. The  Press  is  not 
responsible  to  anybody,  not 
more  obviously  responsible  (for 
instance)  than  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  have 
voted  one  another  £400  a  year 
for  doing  nothing  in  particular, 
and  who  have  long  since  for- 
gotten what  their  constituents 
look  like.  And  the  politicians' 
attack  upon  the  journals  is  the 
more  foolish,  because  the  poli- 
ticians are  never  tired  of  utter- 
ing platitudes  about  the  inviol- 
able freedom  of  the  Press, 
because  they  depend  (as  they 
should  not)  very  largely  upon 
the  Press  for  their  existence, 
and  because  they  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  they  see  them- 
selves pictured  in  this  same 
Press  wearing  on  their  way 
to  a  Cabinet  Council  the 
austere  air  of  statesmanship. 
They  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  They  may  not  ap- 
plaud pompously  the  "  Fourth 
Estate  "  to-day,  and  denounce 
to-morrow  "tbe  playwrights  of 
the  gutter."  Were  they  wise, 
they  would  make  up  their 
mind  what  course  was  right, 
and  pursue  it  without  being 
deflected  one  inch  by  the 
praise  or  the  blame  of  the 
journals.  Alas  !  they  cannot 
make  up  their  minds — and 
rage  furiously  against  the 
Press,  whose  advice  they  take 
and  whose  criticism  they 
resent. 

Of  all  the  Ministers  one  only 
— Mr  Chamberlain  —  rose  to 
the  height  of  the  occasion. 
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He  did  and  said  precisely  what 
one  should  have  expected  of 
him.  He  resigned  his  office, 
that  he  might  with  the  greater 
freedom  defend  his  action, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  less 
impugned  than  the  action  of 
any  other,  and  he  defended  his 
subordinates  with  a  loyal  elo- 
quence. There  was  heard  in 
his  speech  the  ring  of  states- 
manship —  of  statesmanship 
which  did  not  begin  and  end 
in  the  saving  of  his  own  posi- 
tion. Mr  Asquith  interpreted 
his  duty  in  quite  another  sense. 
He  seems  to  think  that  he  was 
"an  accessory  after  the  fact," 
because  he  was  ill  on  Octo- 
ber 18th,  though  the  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet,  which  made 
the  decision,  took  place  on 
October  4th.  And  having,  as 
we  all  remember,  claimed  for 
himself  "indispensabili'y,"  he 
now  pleads  that  politicians 
should  be  immune  from  cen- 
sure, quoting  to  his  purpose 
from  a  speech  of  that  unctuous 
rhetorician,  Edmund  Burke. 
"Applaud  us  when  we  rise," 
said  Burke  at  the  time  that  he 
was  conniving  with  Fox  against 
his  own  countrymen,  a  few 
years  before  he  began  his  un- 
warranted and  unwarrantable 
attack  upon  a  great  public  ser- 
vant ;  "  console  us  when  we 
fall ;  cheer  us  when  we  recover, 
but  let  us  pass  on,  for  God's 
sake,  let  us  pass  on."  It  is  a 
comfortable  view  of  politics, 
and  were  it  generally  accepted, 
the  sole  duty  of  citizens  would 
be  to  twine  garlands  of  flowers 
round  the  necks  of  politicians, 
and  make  the  best  of  it. 
And  yet  the  Mesopotamian 


report,  one  would  have  thought, 
is  grave  enough  to  have  checked 
even  Mr  Asquith's  levity. 
Never  has  a  story  of  equal 
horror  been  unfolded  to  the 
British  people.  The  first  duty 
that  is  incumbent  upon  us  is 
to  see  that  the  men  who  fight 
for  us  are  properly  equipped 
for  the  battle  and  are  sedulous- 
ly cared  for  when  they  are 
wounded.  The  soldiers  who 
set  out  to  take  Baghdad  were 
not  properly  equipped.  Their 
general  armament  was  "on  a 
scale  intended  for  an  Indian 
frontier  expedition,  was  not  up 
to  the  standard  of  modern 
European  warfare,  and  was 
quite  insufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Mesopotamia  expe- 
dition." Here  are  some  of  the 
things  in  which  the  force  was 
deficient  as  late  as  the  spring 
of  1916:  "Wire-cutters,  tele- 
phones, water-carts,  Very  lights, 
rockets,  tents,  mosquito-nets, 
sun -helmets,  periscopes,  tele- 
scopic sights,  loophole  plates, 
flares,  bombs,  hand-grenades, 
and  even  blankets  and  cloth- 
ing." To  ask  soldiers  to  dis- 
pense with  these  plain  necessi- 
ties is  to  send  them  into  battle 
with  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs.  Captain  Herbert, 
M.P.,  stated  that  as  late  as 
April  1916  "there  were  21  Ib. 
single  fly  tents  for  four  men, 
which  would  not  have  been 
healthy  in  a  cold  climate,  and 
were  intolerable  in  Mesopo- 
tamia." As  the  soldiers  were 
too  hot  in  summer,  so  they  were 
too  cold  in  winter.  When 
Lord  Hardinge  asked  the 
Commander-in-Chief  whether 
warm  clothing  had  been  pro- 
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vided  for  the  troops,  he  was 
told  that  Sir  Beauohamp  Duff 
was  relying  upon  private 
charity  for  this!  Lord  Hard- 
inge  would  uot  agree  to  this. 
"I  insisted,"  he  wrote,  "upon 
the  troops  being  properly  clad 
at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  will  cost  six  or  seven 
lak^d,.  but  in  a  war  like  this, 
what  does  that  matter?  It  is 
far  better  to  have  warm  men 
in  the  field  than  men  dying  of 
pneumonia  in  the  hospitals." 

Our  army  was  lamentably 
deficient  also  in  artillery.  At 
every  point  the  Turks  had  the 
superiority.  As  the  Report 
says:  "The  troops  in  Mesopo- 
tamia had,  without  adequate 
preparation  by  heavy  artillery, 
to  attack  across  the  open,  and, 
at  the  cost  of  heavy  casualties, 
strongly  fortified  trenches  ;  and 
General  Nixon  stated  that  his 
artillery  was  not  only  deficient 
in  number,  but  out  of  date  in 
quality.  Major  Bastow,  who 
was  General  Townshend's  Aide- 
de-Camp,  stated  that  the  ad- 
vance against  Ctesiphon  was 
undertaken  with  only  eighteen 
field-guns  and  six  horse-artillery 
guns ;  and  Sir  Fenton  Aylmer 
informed  us  that  the  lack  of 
proper  artillery  contributed  to 
the  failure  of  the  operations  for 
the  relief  of  Kut."  It  is  im- 
possible to  forgive  those  who 
sent  a  brave  army  into  the  field 
badly  equipped  in  every  essen- 
tial, especially  in  artillery, trans- 
port, ambulance,  and  commis- 
sariat. And  to  make  the 
situation  worse,  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  desire  to 
hide  the  truth.  Here  you  may 
see  the  baleful  influence  of  poli- 


tics and  politicians  upon  high 
officials.      A    smooth    tale    is 
always  pleasant    at  Westmin- 
ster, and  it   is  not   altogether 
surprising,   though   wholly  re- 
prehensible, that   the    man  on 
the  spot  should  be  glad  to  gloss 
over  ugly  truths.     When  Gen- 
eral Cowper  said  in  a  telegram 
that,  if  they  did  not  get  ade- 
quate shipping  transport,  they 
would    have    to    abandon    the 
relief  of  Kut,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  severely  rebuked  both 
him  who  wrote  and  him  who 
transmitted        the        telegram. 
"  Please  warn  General  Cowper," 
he  wrote,  "  that  if  anything  of 
this    sort    occurs    again,    or   I 
receive  any  more  querulous  or 
petulant     demands     for     ship- 
ping, I   shall  at   once   remove 
him  from   the  force,   and   will 
refuse    him    any    further    em- 
ployment      of       any       kind." 
And    General   Cowper    passed 
on    the    reprimand    in    similar 
terms    to    Major    Carter.       "  I 
threatened   to  put    him  under 
arrest,"  said  General   Cowper, 
"  and  I  said  that  I  would  get 
his    hospital    ship    taken   from 
him    for   a    meddlesome   inter- 
fering   faddist."       There    was 
thus  a  fixed    determination  to 
hush  things  up,  to  punish  any 
awkward  display  of  zeal,  and 
to  pretend  that  in  Mesopotamia 
all   was   for   the   best.       Even 
when  help  was  offered  it  was 
declined.        On      August      11, 
1915,  Lord  Northbrook   asked 
if  he  could  usefully  raise  funds 
for  sick  and  wounded  in  Meso- 
potamia or  India,  and  whether 
doctors,    nurses,   medicines,   or 
hospital     comforts     were     re- 
quired.     The  Viceroy,    acting 
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upon  the  advice  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  declined  the 
offer.  "  Money  is  ample,"  he 
said,  "  and  sufficient  for  sup- 
plying comforts  for  sick  and 
wounded.  .  .  .  Voluntary  aid 
societies  here  are  doing  all  that 
is  necessary.  .  .  .  My  Govern- 
ment has  arranged  for  doctors 
and  medicines."  And  the  com- 
plete breakdown  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded  was 
already  assured. 

Mr  Austen  Chamberlain 
alone  seems  to  have  under- 
stood what  was  happening. 
The  despatches  which  he  sent 
to  the  Viceroy  in  the  last  part 
of  1915  prove  that  he  kept  his 
mind  open  for  the  reception  of 
the  truth,  and  that  he  was  will- 
ing, even  eager,  to  do  all  that 
was  necessary  for  the  comfort 
and  wellbeing  of  the  troops. 
Had  his  criticisms  and  com- 
plaints been  responded  to  in 
India,  a  vast  deal  of  suffering 
would  have  been  avoided,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  of  what 
dereliction  of  duty  he  may  be 
accused.  He  might  have  sent 
a  formal  despatch  to  the  Indian 
Government,  and  he  did  not. 
This  seems  a  small  matter, 
when  we  read  the  informal 
despatches  which  he  sent,  ad- 
mirable as  they  are  in  force 
and  clarity.  "You  know  how 
anxious  I  am,"  he  wrote  on 
December  3,  1915,  "  about  the 
health  of  our  forces  in  Meso- 
potamia. Apart  from  all  feel- 
ings of  humanity  and  the  duty 
we  owe  to  those  who  are  giving 
their  lives,  men  are  too  precious 
to  be  wasted.  I  wish  to  make 
all  allowances  for  difficulties, 
perhaps  only  partly  perceived 


by  me,  and  not  known  to  my 
correspondents,  but  I  am  very 
uneasy  about  the  reports  which 
reach  me.  ...  I  beg  you  will 
not  be  content  with  easy  assur- 
ances. On  your  advice,  com- 
forts, &o.,  are  not  being  sent 
from  here,  and  we  shall  have 
no  defence  if  all  that  is  pos- 
sible is  not  done."  The  Indian 
Government  was  content  with 
"  easy  assurances,"  and  de- 
serves to  stand  in  the  pillory 
for  the  rest  of  time. 

And  after  the  determination 
to  hide  the  truths,  which  were 
unpleasant,  the  worst  fault  of 
the  Indian  Government  was 
its  untimely  worship  of  econ- 
omy. An  atmosphere  of  econ- 
omy enwrapped  the  whole  of 
India.  To  save  money  seemed 
the  whole  duty  of  penurious 
officials,  with  the  result  that 
the  Indian  Army  was  in  a  far 
less  favourable  position  as  re- 
gards equipment  in  1914  than 
it  was  at  the  time  of  the  South 
African  War.  For  the  general 
lack  of  what  was  essential  in 
the  conduct  of  a  campaign,  for 
the  state  of  mind  which 
thought  it  was  better  to  save 
money  than  to  save  men,  the 
Radical  Government,  which 
preached  "retrenchment  and 
reform  "  in  the  face  of  a  Ger- 
many armed  to  the  teeth,  is 
responsible.  But  if  a  Minister 
of  Finance  is  ever  entitled  to 
blame  or  praise,  if  he  do  not 
put  all  his  burden  of  evil  upon 
those  above  him,  then  Sir 
William  Meyer  deserves  the 
heaviest  condemnation  which 
can  be  pronounced  against  him. 
Mr  Chamberlain  defends  him 
on  the  ground  that  financial 
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propositions  must  be  ques- 
tioned, that  a  country  which 
accepted  them  all  would  be 
bankrupt.  That  is  true  enough, 
and  a  country  which  refused 
them  all  would  be  the  easy 
prey  of  the  first  aggressor  that 
came  along.  But  what  appears 
indefensible  to  us  is  Sir  W. 
Meyer's  whole  attitude  towards 
the  war.  He  prided  himself,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  struggle, 
upon  saving  money.  "  Our 
chief  economy,"  he  said,  "occurs 
underthe  military  services,"  and 
though  we  had  been  fighting 
for  eight  months  when  he  made 
this  boast,  he  "  budgeted  for 
a  military  expenditure  half  a 
million  less  than  the  corre- 
sponding expenditure  for  the 
previous  year."  A  Minister 
who  makes  this  boast,  and  com- 
poses this  budget,  shows  him- 
self completely  lacking  in 
imagination.  Suppose  our 
own  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  prided  himself 
upon  saving  money,  when  it 
was  his  business  to  find  every 
shilling  he  oould  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  what  should 
we  have  said  about  his  cheese- 
paring policy  ?  What  we 
might  have  said  would  not 
matter,  for  we  should  have 
handed  ourselves  over  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  Germany. 
"It  is  the  primary  duty  of 
every  well-regulated  General 
to  enforce  effective  economy," 
says  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission,— "in  other  words,  to 
prevent  waste,  and  yet  ensure 
efficiency."  Sir  W.  Meyer 
prevented  waste — nobody  can 
doubt  that.  He  helped  to 
save  money  at  the  very  moment 


when  the  soldiers  in  Mesopo- 
tamia lacked  transport,  lacked 
doctors,  ambulances,  drugs,  and 
clothing.  He  did  not  ensure 
efficiency,  and  shows  that  he 
did  not  understand  the  first 
duty  of  a  Finance  Minister. 

His  refusal  to  build  a  railway 
is  typical  of  his  method.  In 
August  1915  Sir  John  Nixon 
asked  for  a  railway  from  Basra 
to  Nasariyeh.  He  supported 
his  demand  on  military,  poli- 
tical, and  commercial  grounds. 
He  received  no  reply  from  India 
for  three  months,  and  then  the 
railway  was  refused  "on  the 
ground  of  expense."  Sir  W. 
Meyer  was  sceptical  as  to  the 
line  being  remunerative,  which, 
after  all,  was  the  least  of  its 
excuses.  And  Sir  Beauchamp 
Duff  considered  "  that  when  the 
occupation  of  Baghdad  and  the 
reinforcement  has  taken  place 
the  necessity  for  the  immediate 
construction  of  a  railway  to 
Nasariyeh  will  have  largely 
lost  its  force."  Which  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  say,  "I  don't 
think  that  a  bridge  is  neces- 
sary, as  when  you  have  got  to 
the  other  side  of  the  stream  a 
bridge  will  be  useless."  An 
excellent  piece  of  reasoning, 
which  does  not  help  you  to  get 
across  !  Nor  when  we  remem- 
ber the  many  things  which  Sir 
John  Nixon  was  asked  to  do 
without — boats,  guns,  equip- 
ment, reinforcements,  drugs, — 
and  when  we  reflect  that  what- 
ever he  needed  had  to  be  wrung 
out  of  Sir  Beauchamp  Duff  and 
Sir  W.  Meyer,  and  others,  intent 
upon  saving  money  and  build- 
ing railways  in  India  while 
men  were  dying  in  Mesopo- 
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tamia,  we  cannot  find  it  in  our 
heart  to  blame  a  gallant  soldier. 
It  is  true  that  Sir  John  Nixon 
was  optimistic  ;  it  is  true  that  in 
his  rnind  the  wish  and  the  deed 
were  too  near  together ;  it  is 
true  that  he  relied,  as  he  should 
not  have  done,  upon  politicians, 
But  he  conducted  a  successful 
campaign,  he  led  his  men  more 
than  once  to  victory,  and  he 
failed  not  in  coura  ^e  or  in  skill, 

O  ' 

but  in  the  aid,  which  he  had  a 
right  to  expect,  from  others. 

The  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  received,  as  we 
have  said,  with  a  howl  from 
Mr  Asquith's  friends.  We  can 
understand  their  displeasure. 
For  indeed  they  are  the  cul- 
prits upon  whom  the  ultimate 
blame  must  fall.  As  the  re- 
port says:  "So  long  as  the 
system  of  responsible  depart- 
mental administration  exists  in 
this  country,  those  who  are 
political  heads  of  departments 
in  time  of  war,  whether  they 
be  civilian  or  military,  cannot 
be  entirely  immune  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own 
action.  They  have  the  option 
and  power  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  the  advice  of  their 
expert  subordinates."  And  in 
this  instance,  above  all,  the 
members  of  the  War  Cabinet, 
with  Mr  Asquith  at  their 
head,  were  responsible.  It 
was  theirs  to  make  decisions 
and  plan  campaigns,  and  they 
cannot  with  justice  shift  all 
the  blame  upon  others.  And 
especially  were  Mr  Asquith 
and  his  colleagues  responsible, 
because  for  nine  years  before 
the  war  they  enforced  upon 
India,  as  upon  Great  Britain, 


an  extravagant  economy.  They 
thought  it  more  profitable  to 
spend  the  public  monies  upon 
political  objects  than  upon  the 
defence  of  the  Empire.  They 
bought  votes  when  they  should 
have  bought  guns  ;  and  though 
they  knew  well  enough  the 
designs  of  Germany,  they  made 
no  attempt  to  counter  them. 
Even  when  they  appointed  the 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Mesopotamian  expedition,  they 
were  not  animated  by  a  love 
of  truth  or  justice.  Lord 
George  Hamilton  has  told  us 
that  Lord  Cromer  and  he  under- 
took the  chairmanship  of  their 
two  Commissions  with  great 
reluctance,  and  because  they 
were  told  that,  "unless  these 
Commissions  were  appointed, 
Mr  Asquith's  Government  would 
be  beaten  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  a  political  crisis 
created."  This  being  so,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  all  the  members 
of  Mr  Asquith's  Government 
to  accept  the  findings  of  the 
Commons  with  respect  and 
acquiescence.  Mr  Lloyd  George, 
indeed,  said  the  right  word. 
He  thought  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  and  of  the 
House  to  thank  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  great  services 
they  had  rendered.  Sir  F.  E. 
Smith,  who  made  the  speech 
we  should  expect  of  him,  and 
some  other  henchmen,  are  not 
of  this  opinion.  But  no  fair- 
minded  critic  can  read  the 
report  without  admiring  its 
thoroughness,  its  justice,  and 
its  impartiality.  There  for  the 
present  we  may  leave  it.  That 
the  guilty  officials  and  Ministers 
will  be  properly  punished  we 
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sincerely  hope.  We  hope  also 
that  the  judicial  inquiry,  which 
we  are  promised,  will  take  place 
after,  and  not  during  the  war. 
Mr  Asquith  thinks  that  the 
only  tribunal  suitable  to  deter- 
mine questions  of  this  kind  is 
the  House  of  Commons.  So 


far  as  he  himself  is  concerned, 
we  agree  with  Mr  Asquith. 
For  in  oases  of  impeachment  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  "find  the  crime," 
and  full  justice  will  not  be 
done  until  a  Minister  be  im- 
peached. 
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BAGPIPE      BALLADS. 

xv.  "THE  KILT'S  MY  DELIGHT!" 

WOOL  from  the  mountain,  dyes  from  the  vale; 

Loom  in  the  olaohan,  peat-fires  bright ; 
To  every  strand  of  it  some  old  tale — 

Oh  the  tartan  kilt  is  my  delight ! 
Went  to  its  spinning  brave  songs  of  Lorn, 

Its  hues  from  the  berry  and  herb  were  spilt ; 
Lilts  of  the  forest  and  glee  of  morn 

Are  in  his  walking  who  wears  the  kilt. 


For  priest  nor  clerk  nor  merchant  men 

Nor  biders  at  home  was  the  pleating  pressed, 
But  for  the  loins  of  those  who  ken 

Hill-wandering,  offspring  of  the  mist, 
Wood-trackers,  waders  of  wild  streams, 

The  world  their  pillow,  their  roof  the  night ; 
Who  sleeps  in  tartan  has  high  dreams, 

Oh  the  kilt  of  the  Highlands  is  my  delight ! 


I  will  put  on  me  that  gallant  gear, 

Brave  first  garb  of  the  human  kind, 
Travel  the  moors  and  the  hills  of  deer, 

And  feel  on  my  body  the  kiss  of  the  wind. 
Be  it  melting  heat  or  the  driven  sleet, 

Kings  to  stand  with  or  foes  to  fight, 
Dance  in  the  shealing  or  death  to  meet, 

Oh  the  darling  kilt  is  my  delight ! 
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XVI.   ROMANCE. 

Old  orchard  crofts  of  Picardy, 

In  the  high  warm  winds  of  May, 
Tossed  into  blossomed  billowings, 

And  spattered  the  roads  with  spray. 
Over  the  earth  the  scudding  cloud, 
And  the  laverock  whistling  high, 
Lifted  the  drooping  heart  of  the  lad 

At  one  bound  to  the  sky. 
France  !    France  !    and  the  old  romance 

Came  over  him  like  a  spell ; 
Home-sickness  and  his  weariness 
Shook  from  him  then  and  fell ; 

For  he  was  again  with  d'Artagnan, 

With  Alan  Breok  and  d'Artagnan ; 
And  the  pipes  before  him  gleefully 
Were  playing  airs  of  Pan. 


Through  dust  that  in  a  mist  uprose 

From  under  the  tramping  feet, 
He  saw  old  storied  places,  dim 

In  the  haze  of  the  summer  heat. 
Menace  and  ambush,  wounds  and  death, 

Lurked  in  the  ditch  and  wood, 
But  he,  high-breasted,  walked  in  joy 

With  a  glorious  multitude; 
Great  hearts  that  never  perish, 

Nor  grow  old  with  the  aches  of  Time, 
Marched  through  the  morning  with  him, 
All  in  a  magic  clime; 

But  loved  of  all  was  d'Artagnan, 

And  Alan  the  kith  of  kings, 
Fond  comrades  of  his  childhood's  days, 
Still  on  their  wanderings. 
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From  miry  clefts  of  the  wintry  plain 

He  leapt  with  his  platoon, 
The  morion  on  his  forehead, 

And  the  soul  of  him  at  noon ; 
With  head  high  to  the  hurricane 

He  walked,  and  in  his  breast 
He  knew  himself  immortal, 

And  that  death  was  but  a  jest. 
A  smile  was  on  his  visage 

When  they  found  him  where  he  fell, 
The  gallant  old  companions, 
In  an  amaranthine  dell. 

"Lad  o'  my  heart!"  cried  Alan  Breck, 

"Well  done  thy  first  campaign!" 
"Sleep  thou  till  morn,"  said  d'Artagnan, 
"When  we  three  march  again!" 

NEIL  MTJNRO. 
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"...  He  had  been  ordered  to  rim  away,  to  abandon  a  dependent  people  to 
its  fate,  to  break  all  pledges  that  he  had  been  encouraged  to  make,  to  commit  in 
short  an  outrage  on  every  instinct  of  an  English  gentleman.  That  was  the  issue 
between  him  and  the  Government." — Richard  Corfidd  of  Somaliland,  by  H.  F. 
Prevost  Battersby. 


THAT  the  British  Empire 
grew  into  being  despite,  rather 
than  because  of,  British  States- 
manship, and  that  it  oontinues 
to  flourish  for  the  self-same 
reason,  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact.  From  the  days  of  Walter 
Raleigh  to  those  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
it  has  ever  been  the  unofficial 
adventurer  who  has  planted 
our  flag  in  the  new  countries, 
to  the  consternation  rather 
than  to  the  satisfaction  of 
scandalised  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  For  some  reason  that 
is  unintelligible,  the  higher 
appointments  under  this  self- 
same Crown  are  generally  re- 
served for  those  with  no  con- 
ceivable claim  to  fill  them, — 
save  perhaps  the  paltry  plea 
of  some  agility  in  the  precious 
Political  Pantomime,  —  and 
that  under  these  circumstances 
no  worse  disaster  has  ever  be- 
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fallen  our  Colonial  policy  than 
the  loss  of  an  American  Con- 
tinent, the  fall  of  Khartoum 
to  the  Mahdi,  and  the  moral 
disaster  of  Majuba  Hill,  is  a 
matter  both  for  happy  surprise 
and  profound  self-congratula- 
tion. A  breed  of  rulers  that 
prefers  the  cheap  triumphs  of 
a  professional  Senate  to  the 
more  arduous  labours  of  a  less 
artificial  career  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  understand  the  pe- 
culiar and  varied  psychology  of 
the  British  Empire.  But  fortun- 
ately they  are  always  controlled 
by  that  most  English  of  insti- 
tutions, the  Permanent  Under- 
secretary, and  so,  unless  they 
actually  run  amok,  they  are 
more  or  less  impotent  for  seri- 
ous mischief  during  their  brief 
terms  of  office.  However, 
during  the  eight  years'  orgy 
of  undemocratic  Radicalism 
U 
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that  preceded  the  great  War 
and  plunged  us  into  inter- 
nal dissensions  so  bitter  that 
they  have  yet  to  be  solved 
before  any  real  peaoe  can  ever 
return  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  prestige  of  the  party  poli- 
tician was  high,  and  he  rode 
rough-shod  over  all  instructed 
ability.  Soldiers,  sailors,  In- 
dian Proconsuls,  Colonial  Ad- 
ministrators from  Nigeria  to 
Ceylon,  and  men  "upon  the 
spot "  all  over  the  Empire 
might  caution,  explain,  or 
counsel,  but  disdaining  the 
advice  of  such  technically  in- 
formed experts,  the  amateur 
workmen  at  Westminster  con- 
tinued to  "gang  their  ain 
gait,"  with  one  eye  on  the 
constituency  and  the  other  on 
their  "  career,"  until  a  sterner 
age  born  of  Armageddon  throws 
a  merciless  light  upon  their 
paltry  party  jugglings,  and  an 
angry  Nation  cries  in  no  un- 
certain voice,  "Give  us  men 
and  not  mountebanks  ! " 

In  no  department  of  Imperial 
activity  during  those  humiliat- 
ing years  of  national  emascula- 
tion were  the  evil  effects  of  this 
lamentable  rdgime  better  illus- 
trated than  in  our  African 
Administration.  Under  this 
Radical  autocracy  there  were 
three  courses  open  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  savage  lands — 
namely,  he  could  do  exactly 
what  he  was  told,  thereby  ac- 
quiring great  personal  merit 
and  K.C.M.G.'s  at  the  expense 
of  the  hapless  country  that  he 
was  bidden  to  misgovern;  he 
could  bluff  the  powers  that 
were  with  a  simulated  en- 
thusiasm for  their  policies, 
while  in  reality  quietly  carry- 
ing out  his  own;  or,  finally, 


like  Richard  Corfield,  he  could 
tell  the  whole  yapping  pack  to 
go  to  the  devil.  If  the  last 
course  were  taken  —  in  some 
wild  emergency,  for  instance, 
in  order  perhaps  to  set  right 
some  hideous  local  wrong — it 
was  advisable  to  get  hurriedly 
killed  by  the  spear  or  die  tact- 
fully of  black-water  fever.  In 
fact,  to  carry  out  his  work 
efficiently  in  the  interests  of 
the  native  of  Africa,  it  was, 
generally  speaking,  necessary 
for  the  local  district  Commis- 
sioner to  tear  up  the  Colonial 
regulations,  sever  himself  from 
the  telegraph,  and,  having  thus 
frankly  assumed  the  red  cap  of 
revolution,  settle  down  to  the 
toil  of  his  never-ending  day, 
happily  supported  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  whole  of  his 
fate  lay  in  the  hands  of  some 
political  bagman,  who  had  pos- 
sibly once  ventured  across  the 
sea  as  far  as  Boulogne. 

If  you  have  any  claim  to 
call  yourself  an  African  Bush- 
whacker of  good  report  you 
will  know  the  leading  character 
in  this  narrative  already.  For 
Ian  Ross,  Tutelary  Deity  of 
Somaliland,  has  known  about 
half  the  subalterns  of  the  British 
Army  when  in  their  optimistic 
youth  they  tried  their  periodical 
conclusions  with  that  most 
elusive  of  mortals  the  Somali- 
land  Mad  Mullah.  The  sub- 
alterns whom  he  has  instructed 
in  Bush  lore,  Dervish  tactics, 
camel  milking  and  the  other 
possibilities  of  Africa,  pass  on 
and  become  generals  or  chiefs 
of  staffs,  but  Ian  Ross  remains 
permanent,  indispensable,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  un- 
rewarded. From  Ian  Ross's 
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point  of  view  there  is  some 
good  dry  Scottish  humour  in 
the  promotion  of  these  his 
fledglings,  for  many  a  brilliant 
officer  who  is  now  distinguishing 
himself  in  France  failed  hope- 
lessly— in  all  save  gallantry — 
when  in  heart-breaking  Somali- 
land;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
Mad  Mullah  is  able  to  boast 
that  in  the  past  he  frequently 
bested  half  of  Hindenburg's 
present  conquerors !  Still  we 
do  not  believe  that  these  officers 
will  grudge  him  his  self-con- 
gratulation on  this  score,  for 
most  of  us  who  have  played  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  old  gentle- 
man have  a  sneaking  regard 
for  him,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  both  in  diplomacy 
and  in  war  he  has  more  than 
held  his  own  against  the  British 
Empire  for  over  fifteen  years. 

Nothing  of  human  affairs 
does  Ian  Ross  consider  foreign 
to  his  nature,  and  it  is  typical 
of  the  man  that  while  he  first 
came  to  Africa  as  the  highly 
trained  expert  of  the  best  small- 
arms  factory  in  England,  he 
remained  as  an  administrator 
and  now  flourishes  as  a  soldier. 
Successive  Chief  Commissioners 
and  Commanders  of  new  field 
forces  anxiously  seek  his  advice, 
London-bred  politicians  quote 
his  epinion  as  law,  and  when, 
having  disregarded  his  words, 
all  are  overtaken  by  black 
disaster,  they  hurriedly  consult 
him  again.  The  simple  events 
set  forth  in  this  paper  are 
merely  illustrative  of  the  daily 
routine  of  an  African  official 


working  under  all  the  heavy 
handicaps  that  a  toe  centralised 
system  of  Colonial  administra- 
tion imposes  upon  him,  and  the 
narrative  is  purposely  selected 
for  its  lack  of  the  dramatic  or 
the  sensational.  A  dozen  true 
stories  of  Hoss's  rougher  and 
tougher  adventures  might  be 
written  without  any  incursion 
into  fiction — such  as  how  in 
one  fight  he  won  his  D.C.M., 
and  how,  in  another,  he  saved 
the  present  historian's  life, — 
but  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man 
to  thank  you  for  such  florid 
disclosures,  and  his  attitude 
must  be  respected. 

Into  the  doubtful  welter  of 
Somaliland  politics  we  refuse  to 
drag  our  readers  far — for  that 
way  madness  lies — but  it  is 
necessary  to  remind  them  that 
a  cosmopolitan  troupe  that 
called  itself  a  British  Govern- 
ment once  cynically  abandoned 
a  whole  protectorate  of  African 
friendlies  to  the  mercy  of 
their  relentless  arch-enemy  who 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his 
power ;  and  this  merely  in  order 
to  save  a  few  million  pounds 
at  the  expense  of  White  Prestige 
all  over  the  Empire.1  The 
interior  of  Somaliland  thus 
bloodily  abandoned,  the  British 
officials  in  the  country  were 
ordered  to  embark  upon  a  pol- 
icy of  "  coastal  concentration," 
which  was  only  another  name 
for  an  undignified  bolt  for  the 
beach.  Here  at  the  three 
separate  seaports  of  Berbera, 
Bulhar,  and  Zeyla,  the  dejected 
Englishmen  sat  sullenly  behind 


1  After  hearing  of  the  evacuation  of  Somaliland,  Abyssinian  ivory  poachers 
shot  more  than  one  British  officer  at  sight,  fearing  no  retribution  ;  while  both  in 
Egypt  and  India  the  present  writer  has  heard  humiliating  truths  on  the  whole 
subject  from  Mahomedans  whose'Lbelief  in  British  honour  was  shaken  by,  this 
treatment  of  their  co-religionists. 
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barbed  -  wire  defences  like  so 
many  oaptive  lions  in  a  cage, 
or  applied  for  transfers  to  some 
happier  part  of  Africa. 

At  this  time  our  friend  Ian 
Boss  was  holding  the  appoint- 
ment of  Assistant  District  Com- 
missioner, and  in  this  capacity 
he  was  despatched  to  the  open 
roadstead  of  Zeyla  in  company 
with  an  officer  of  Indian  in- 
fantry, who  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidence was  afterwards  killed 
in  action  upon  the  very  same 
day  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  moment  retired  into 
bourgeois  oblivion  with  the  in- 
evitable Eadioal  Peerage  that 
is  ever  the  reward  of  compla- 
cent mediocrity. 

That  these  three  seaports 
had  not  been  abandoned  to- 
gether with  the  unhappy  in- 
terior was  merely  due  to  a 
latent  glimmer  of  intelligence 
apparent  even  in  the  mentally 
deficient.  To  offer  free  access 
to  the  pre-war  expanding  Hun 
to  harbours  that  faced  our  guns 
at  Aden  was  deemed  unwise. 
At  the  time  this  aot  of  element- 
ary prudence  was  dignified  by 
the  sonorous  term  of  "  Imperial 
Peace  Strategy" — as  a  kind  of 
apologia  to  the  grumbling  Radi- 
cal taxpayer  for  not  clearing 
out  of  the  wretched  country 
bag  and  baggage. 

The  port  of  Zeyla  once  pos- 
sessed considerable  commercial 
importance,  and  although  the 
construction  of  a  railway  in 
French  Somaliland  has  since 
diverted  from  its  gates  the 
former  stream  of  trade  in  gums, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh,  it 
still  retains  a  hundred  histori- 
cal interests  for  those  ever 
whom  the  call  of  Africa  exerts 


its  subtle  sway.  It  was  here 
that  General  Gordon  once  tar- 
ried and  dreamed  dreams  out- 
side the  grasp  of  a  Gladstone  ; 
Burton  too,  the  explorer,  lived 
here  in  disguise  and  prayed  at 
the  local  mosque ;  while  afore- 
time wild  Turkish  corsairs 
would  often  land  upon  its  sun- 
scorched  beach  the  booty  that 
they  had  snatched  from  the 
ocean. 

However,  Ian  Ross  had  little 
time  for  historical  reminis- 
cences :  his  immediate  duty  lay 
in  trying  to  persuade  the 
"friendly"  Somali  that  in  re- 
ality the  White  Man  was  not 
the  discredited  coward  that  his 
evacuation  of  the  interior  natu- 
rally indicated  to  the  native 
mind,  and  further,  that  it  was 
not  good  for  the  black  man  to 
show  him  open  disrespect  in 
the  public  street.  In  such  con- 
genial tasks  the  Civil  Power 
was  supported  by  the  armed 
might  of  Britain  as  represented 
by  fifty  scurvy-stricken  Indian 
Sepoys  and  fifty  local  military 
police,  the  latter  being  a  cos- 
mopolitan crowd  of  Somalis, 
Soudanese,  Abyssinians,  and 
Arabs. 

It  was  the  month  of  June 
and  the  Khareefhad  just  begun 
to  blow,  rendering  all  life  in 
this  hyena-haunted  hell  a  blast- 
furnace of  roaring  dust  devils 
that  leaped  in  seven-leagued 
boots  from  one  tortured  horizon 
to  the  other.  Life  under  such 
conditions  becomes  somewhat 
primitive,  and  Ian  Ross,  as  was 
his  wont,  sat  upon  his  dark 
verandah  elad  simply  in  a  bath 
towel  and  a  pair  of  scarlet  Arab 
slippers.  He  had  just  finished 
his  unpalatable  lunch  of  rancid 
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goat,  tinned  vegetables,  and 
unclean  native  rice,  and  was 
about  to  light  his  slow  and 
philosophic  pipe  when  an  aged 
Somali  of  the  Habr  Awl  tribe 
sauntered  carelessly  upon  the 
scene.  In  his  hand  he  carried 
the  usual  throwing  spear,  and 
the  nakedness  of  his  emaciated 
frame  was  hidden  by  the  usual 
Somali  tobe. 

"  Wallahi  war  ban  haiya  I  " 
(By  God !  I  have  news !)  he 
whispered  importantly,  "  and 
news  that  is  secret,"  he  added 
as  an  afterthought,  his  roving 
eye  detecting  Boss's  curious 
servant  in  the  background. 

"  What  about  ?  "  asked  Eoss, 
after  his  servant  had  been  de- 
spatched upon  some  unneces- 
sary errand. 

"Gun-running,"  came  the 
curt  reply;  "but  if  I  speak 
truth,  you  must  forget  who 
I  am,  else  I  shall  die  at  the 
hands  of  my  enemies." 

"Agreed,"  said  Ross  simply; 
"now  go  ahead." 

"  Ali  Salim,  the  Arab  trader 
from  El  Yemen,  has  just  landed 
some  two  hundred  rifles  upon 
the  shore  between  this  city 
and  Bulhar.  They  are  bound 
for  El  Mullah,1  and  the  gun- 
runners will  have  to  pass  them 
through  the  Aysa  or  Gadahersi 
country.  The  spot  is  a  long 
way  hence,  and  already  I  sus- 
pect that  they  have  started  on 
their  way  into  the  desert." 

Ross  blasphemed,  for  ever 
since  the  evacuation,  and  the 
consequent  debacle  of  British 
prestige,  every  twopenny-half- 
penny adventurer,  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Horn  of  Africa, 


was  gun -running  to  a  good 
market,  and  complicating  an 
already  complicated  military 
situation.  He  eyed  a  framed 
notice  of  standing  orders  that 
had  hung  over  his  office  table 
ever  since  the  evacuation. 
"  No  European  official,"  so  ran 
the  legend,  "  will  leave  the 
precincts  of  the  city  of  Zeyla 
in  order  to  proceed  into  the 
Interior  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever.  All  politi- 
cal cases  will  be  heard  by  the 
administration  upon  the  coast." 
Ross  smiled  disobediently,  and 
shook  the  ashes  from  his  pipe 
upon  the  floor.  "  I  must  be 
off  at  once,"  he  soliloquised, 
eyeing  the  dusty  inferno  out- 
side with  disfavour.  "At  once," 
he  repeated,  "  or  they'll  get  the 
start  of  me,  and  there'll  be  hell 
and  all  to  pay.  Let's  hope  that 
nobody  will  find  out  that  I've 
gone ;  but  I  suppose  I'd  better 
tell  the  Senior  Commissioner." 
Since  of  mounted  troops  there 
were  none,  he  saddled  up  his 
own  Dervish  pony,  and,  calling 
to  his  orderly  to  saddle  another, 
gave  his  Jemedar  of  Felice 
orders  to  follow  him  up  with 
the  cosmopolitan  foot  con- 
stables. Then  he  loaded  his 
revolver,  and  changing  into 
khaki,  rode  out  into  the 
hideous  yellow  wilderness  that 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
calls  the  Great  Maritime  Plain 
of  East  Africa.  Ahead  lay 
mirage  and  whirling  sand, 
above  a  sky  that  was  pitiless 
in  its  blueness,  and  behind 
upon  his  protesting  spine  beat 
the  brazen  sun  of  Africa.  His 
eyes,  tortured  by  wind  and 
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glare,  soon  turned  into  bloody 
orbs  of  scarlet  fire;  his  bare 
arms  and  knees,  unprotected 
by  his  much  -  patched  bush 
shirt  and  ragged  khaki  shorts, 
peeled  hourly  into  scaly  nasti- 
ness ;  and  even  the  country- 
bred  pony  that  he  rode  showed 
active  signs  of  its  disinclin- 
ation to  be  roasted  alive  in 
the  midday  heat.  His  single 
police  orderly,  a  dry  -  skinned 
Somali,  who  was  apparently 
incapable  of  perspiration,  rode 
smiling  by  his  side  chewing  a 
green  twig  to  moisten  the 
dryness  of  his  parched  and 
blackened  gums.  Blast,  roar, 
swirl — the  never  -  slackening 
gale  of  burning  heat  blew 
steadily  in  their  faces,  raising 
a  constant  fog  of  gritty,  khaki 
sand.  Both  men  and  beasts 
were  copper-coloured  from  head 
to  foot,  and  might  easily  have 
been  mistaken  for  bronze 
equestrian  statues  had  it  not 
been  for  the  steady  onward 
movement  of  their  stout- 
hearted little  horses.  A  side 
drift  in  the  sandstorm  revealed 
a  remembered  water-hole,  from 
which  some  hideous  old  Hagar 
was  drawing  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  muddy  but  precious  water. 
The  ponies  scenting  the  water 
whinnied  thirstily  together,  and 
dismounting,  Ross  led  them  to 
it,  and  began  to  interrogate  the 
old  beldame  as  to  any  unusual 
movements  in  the  bush  around 
her.  The  old  lady  seemingly 
ready  to  converse  upon  any 
topic  under  the  sun  except  the 
one  that  he  had  chosen,  Ross 
boldly  attempted  what  lawyers 
call  the  leading  question  that 


so  frequently  produces  good 
results  in  Africa. 

"Where  are  the  rifles  that 
were  landed  from  the  Arab 
dhow  this  morning  ?  "  he  asked 
directly. 

"  Inshallah  !  "  came  the  naive 
reply.  "The  Aysa  tribe  have 
already  stolen  them  from  the 
gun-runners  when  these  tried 
to  pass  through  their  country ; 
.  .  .  the  Aysa  karias  l  are  now 
some  twenty  miles  away,"  and 
she  pointed  with  the  uncanny 
accuracy  of  the  bush  -  bred 
across  the  far  horizon. 

"  Damn,"  said  Ross  thought- 
fully, "  this  fairly  tears  it !  If 
the  Aysa  get  rifles  there'll  be 
a  most  awful  rumpus." 

It  must  here  be  explained 
that  upon  evacuating  the  in- 
terior, some  half-hearted  at- 
tempt had  been  made  by  H.M. 
Ministers  to  arm  for  their  own 
defence  those  of  the  friendly 
tribes  who  lived  nearest  the 
Mullah's  country.  The  policy 
had  not  been  a  success,  and,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  had 
merely  resulted  in  stirring  up 
internecine  strife  among  the 
"  friendly  "  tribes  themselves, 
thus  adding  to  the  general 
chaos  that  the  Mullah's  ori- 
ginal aggression  had  created. 
The  wealth  of  a  friendly  tribe, 
as  represented  by  milch  camels, 
now  varied  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  its  rifles, 
which,  if  plentiful,  enabled  it 
to  raid  those  of  its  "  friendly  " 
neighbours  who  were  less  for- 
tunate as  regards  their  arma- 
ment. The  Aysa  living  far 
outside  the  radius  of  the 
Mullah's  normal  activities  had 
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received  no  Government  rifles 
at  all,  and  this  present  god- 
send in  the  shape  of  inter- 
cepted arms  meant  that  they 
would  be  in  the  glorious  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  impose 
their  will  upon  their  hitherto 
equally  unarmed  neighbours, 
the  Gadahersi.  Hence  Ross's 
consternation,  for  the  rifles  in 
the  possession  of  the  Aysa 
would  work  even  more  evil 
than  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mullah's  Dervishes,  in  the 
sense  that  they  would  be  the 
cause  of  yet  a  new  flare-up  in 
a  hitherto  fairly  peaceful  dis- 
trict. Sighing  philosophically, 
he  drank  some  chocolate-col- 
oured water  from  the  wicker- 
work  horn  that  the  old  woman 
pressed  to  his  lips,  and  set  out 
again  to  track  down  the  elusive 
karias  of  the  recalcitrant  tribes 
ahead. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  and 
he  overtook  three  Somalis 
striding  through  the  bush. 
They  were  of  a  tribe  that  was 
foreign  to  his  own  district,  and 
one  of  them,  not  knowing  that 
the  white  man  understood  their 
tongue,  called  out  to  the  police 
orderly  and  inquired  their  des- 
tination. 

"Tell  them  we  are  shooting 
dhero"  l  whispered  Ross  to  his 
native  companion,  and  this 
reply  was  duly  given. 

"Then  why  proceed  far- 
ther ? "  eame  the  reply,  "  for 
see  there  are  many  grazing  to 
the  north,"  and  one  of  the  two 
jerked  his  head  carelessly  to- 
wards the  rooky  mountains 
inland. 

"  Sirkal-ki-Ross  2  seeks  a  cer- 


tain big  head  that  he  wots  of 
farther  on,"  said  the  unblush- 
ing policeman,  and  leaving 
their  too-curious  fellow-travel- 
lers to  ponder  over  this  excuse, 
the  two  minions  of  the  law 
cantered  forward. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a 
certain  Biblical  precedent  of  a 
young  gentleman  unexpectedly 
finding  a  kingdom  when  merely 
occupied  in  looking  for  lost 
donkeys,  and  Jarma  Hersi, 
camel -herd  of  the  Aysa  tribe, 
had  already  played  the  part  of 
a  Saul  before  Ian  Ross  had  left 
the  city  of  Zeyla.  Lying  upon 
your  back  in  the  scanty  shade 
of  a  ragged  th®rn-bush  and 
crooning  folk  -  songs  at  the 
midday  sky  while  your  milch 
camels  graze  around  you  in 
replete  content,  is  all  very  well, 
but  a  little  closer  watch  over 
their  movements  is  necessary 
unless  you  would  have  them 
stray.  A  little  before  noon 
Jarma  Hersi  decided  that  the 
hour  had  come  to  water  the 
beasts,  and  rising  to  muster 
them  he  discovered  that  three 
of  them  were  missing.  Nothing 
perturbed,  he  cast  around,  and 
on  striking  their  tracks  ran 
lightly,  spear  in  hand,  between 
the  giant  sand-dunes  in  hot- 
footed pursuit.  Upon  rounding 
a  bluff  a  few  hundred  yards 
farther  on,  he  stumbled  upon 
what  sent  his  heart  into  his 
mouth,  and  instinct  asserting 
itself  even  before  reason,  he 
flung  his  naked  body  prone 
behind  an  ant-hill.  Three  men 
were  digging  furiously  upon 
the  blazing  foreshore, — not  for 
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water,  for  of  that  there  was 
ample  a  mile  away.  A  farther 
glance  showed  him  that  none 
of  the  men  were  of  his  own 
tribe,  and  that  they  were  bury- 
ing rifles  and  boxes  of  ammuni- 
tion. With  beating  heart  and 
bulging  eyes  he  watched  their 
industrious  toil,  until  half  an 
hour  later,  after  smoothing  over 
their  hiding  -  place,  they  ran 
swiftly  in  the  direction  of 
Zeyla. 

Now  if  you  are  born  and  bred 
in  the  Somali  Bush  your  wits 
at  sixteen  are  far  sharper  than 
those  of  an  English  schoolboy 
of  the  same  age,  and  Jarma 
Hersi  at  once  summed  up  the 
whole  situation  very  correctly. 
Firstly,  the  rifles  had  been 
smuggled  oversea  for  some  un- 
known market  in  the  interior ; 
and,  secondly,  pending  the 
arrival  of  baggage  camels  upon 
which  to  remove  them,  and 
which  the  three  smugglers  had 
just  gone  to  hire  in  Zeyla,  the 
arms  of  necessity  had  to  be 
concealed  discreetly  from  the 
public  gaze. 

Throwing  aside  all  thoughts 
of  the  lost  camels  —  for  one 
single  rifle  would  represent 
half  a  dozen  of  these  beasts  in 
local  currency — Jarma  Hersi 
sped  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
to  his  karia  and  spread  the 
good  news  among  the  Akhils l 
of  his  tribe.  Within  an  hour 
some  two  hundred  French  Gras 
rifles  had  been  disinterred, 
together  with  ten  thousand 
rounds  of  cartridges,  and  the 
karias  of  the  Aysa  had  moved 
rapidly  but  unostentatiously 
away  from  the  coast,  only 


stopping  to  water  at  the  well 
where  Ross  had  later  encoun- 
tered the  treacherous  old 
woman. 

That  young  Jarma  Hersi 
should  lag  behind  in  order  to 
play  with  his  new  toy,  as  re- 
presented by  a  large  heavy-bore 
rifle,  was  perhaps  unfortunate, 
because  a  few  hours  later  a 
slight  corkscrew  of  dust  upon 
the  desert's  face  revealed  two 
horsemen  who  rode  tirelessly 
forward,  and  Jarma  Hersi's 
quick  eyes  soon  told  him  that 
one  of  his  pursuers  was  a  white 
man.  At  this  particular  part 
of  the  coast  there  is  but  little 
cover  from  view,  and  so  mak- 
ing the  most  of  an  awkward 
predicament,  he  stood  quite 
motionless  and  waited  to  see 
if  his  presence  should  remain 
undetected.  There  are,  how- 
ever, few  objects  that  Ian  Ross 
does  not  see  in  his  own  district, 
and  a  little  later,  realising  that 
an  encounter  was  inevitable, 
the  young  Somali  quietly 
loaded  the  rifle.  The  sun  was 
now  setting  in  ensanguined 
glory,  and  the  pale  ochre  horror 
of  the  empty  desert  was  trans- 
formed into  the  warmth  of  a 
sea  of  crimson  blood.  In  the 
middle  of  all  this  utter  loneli- 
ness stood  the  slender  young 
warrior,  his  naked  skin  bathed 
in  mellow  sunlight,  his  long 
fuzzy-wuzzy  hair  framing  his 
firmly  chiselled  features,  and 
his  clumsy  heavy-bore  rifle  at 
the  present. 

"Halt,  O  Ross!"  he  cried 
briefly.  "Another  pace  and  I 
blow  thy  head  off!"  (The 
prestige  of  the  white  man  in 
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Somaliland  was  not  high  after 
the  flight  before  the  Mullah.) 

"Thanks,"  replied  Ross,  dis- 
mounting, and  wiping  the 
muddy  sweat  from  his  dusty 
forehead  ;  "  and  now  let's  have 
a  ohat.  Of  what  avail,"  he 
continued,  "are  rifles  to  your 
tribes  among  whom  there  is 
no  war?  " 

"But  there  soon  will  be," 
said  Jarma  Hersi  hopefully, 
"for  now  we  can  raid  the 
Gadahersi ! " 

"That  my  Government  will 
never  permit,"  replied  Ian 
Ross  sternly. 

The  Somali  spat  contemptu- 
ously. "  Thy  Government !  Will 
fifty  sick  Hindis1  and  the 
Coast  police  stop  us  ? "  he 
asked  sarcastically,  "  or  you 
dozen  white  men  who  fled 
before  the  Mullah!" 

"  That  was  an  order,"  replied 
Ross  as  patiently  as  he  could 
under  the  circumstances,  but 
inwardly  consigning  to  a  hotter 
place  than  Africa  all  of  H.M. 
Ministers  whose  political  pusil- 
lanimity had  subjected  the 
white  men  under  their  orders 
to  such  unjust  taunts.  "It 
was  an  order,  but  perhaps 
later  will  come — new  orders." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  young 
"  friendly  "  indifferently,  "  and 
perhaps  not !  Only  God  knows, 
and  meanwhile  I  am  stronger 
than  you  even  if  I  be  weaker 
than  the  Mullah  !  " 

"  Are  you  so  sure  ? "  asked 
Ross.  "Even  now  the  Coast 
police  march  behind  me,  you 
are  separated  from  your  karia, 
and  even  if  you  shoot  me  here 
and  now,  my  orderly  will 


avenge  me  before  you  can 
reload." 

The  two  men  stood  gazing 
unwinkingly  into  each  other's 
eyes,  the  weary  fever-tortured 
British  oflioial  and  the  splendid 
young  African  savage  so  full 
of  joie  de  vivre. 

"  Warya  I  see !  I  will  drive 
a  bargain  with  you,"  cried 
Jarma  Hersi  at  last.  "  Promise 
that  /  at  least  may  retain  my 
own  rifle,  and  in  return  I  will 
tell  you  the  names  of  all  my 
tribe  who  took  the  rest!" 

"Done!"  said  Ross  with  an 
amused  smile,  "provided  you 
also  show  me  where  they  lie 
encamped  this  night." 

"  Farther,"  said  Jarma  Hersi 
magnanimously,  "I  will  tell 
you  more,"  and  he  narrated 
the  manner  of  his  meeting 
with  the  unknown  smugglers. 

"By  Jove,"  said  Ross  to 
himself,  "they  must  have  been 
the  three  chaps  I  overtook  just 
now  on  their  way  back  from 
Zeyla.  Later  I'll  have  'em 
arrested,  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  must  push  on  with 
this  bright  lad." 

He  remounted  his  now 
flagging  pony,  and  his  Somali 
guide,  breaking  into  a  slow 
but  steady  run,  the  party 
pushed  forward  through  the 
falling  darkness  towards  the 
edge  of  the  Aysa  karias. 

Two  highly  indignant  Akhile, 
when  interrogated  upon  the 
subject  of  rifles,  first  replied 
that  they  knew  of  none,  for, 
as  Allah  was  well  aware,  their 
miserable  tribe  was  entirely 
unarmed.  Pressed  further, 
they  admitted  the  theft  of 
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which  they  were  accused,  but 
stated  that  it  was  now  too 
late  to  recover  the  rifles  since 
all  had  been  distributed,  and 
they  were  ignorant  of  the 
names  of  the  present  pro- 
prietors. Finally,  confronted 
by  the  list  of  names  that  Ross 
had  compiled  from  Jarma 
Hersi's  dictation,  they  stated 
their  emphatic  belief  that  Ross 
was  undoubtedly  an  emissary 
of  Satan.  Whereupon,  after 
being  handcuffed  together  and 
chained  to  the  police  orderly 
for  the  night,  they  were  very 
candidly  informed  that  unless 
immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
assemble  the  tribe  before  dawn, 
they  would  be  shot  by  one 
Sirkal-ki-Ross,  who  owned  a 
large  revolver  that  shot  six 
fat  bullets  without  being  re- 
loaded. The  matter  thus 
happily  arranged,  the  tired 
District  Commissioner  supped 
off  camel's  milk  laced  with 
whisky,  and  lay  down  near  his 
exhausted  pony  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  the  just. 

At  dawn  came  not  only  the 
sullen  Aysa  with  their  much- 
treasured  weapons,  but  also 
the  Coastal  police,  who,  mo- 
mentarily expecting  to  find 
Ross's  dead  body  upon  the 
road,  had  marched  without 
any  real  halt  for  over  sixteen 
hours.  Their  presence  made 
it  all  the  easier  to  enforce 
his  orders,  but  Ross  had  been 
quite  prepared  to  disarm  the 
Aysa  unassisted  and  alone. 

With  the  weary  policemen 
were  the  three  gun  -  runners 
arrested  upon  suspicion.  These 
complained  bitterly  that  they 
were  the  victims  of  a  double 


tyranny,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
innocent  men  who — by  God ! — 
knew  nothing  about  gun-run- 
ning ;  and  secondly,  when  they 
had  got  their  second  wind,  be- 
cause the  accursed  Aysa  had 
just  robbed  them  of  200  Gras 
rifles  which  they — by  God  ! — 
had  merely  happened  to  find 
lying  upon  the  beach !  Then 
they  rattled  their  leg  -  irons 
furiously  and  demanded  im- 
mediate justice,  while  the 
Aysa  howled  with  unsym- 
pathetic laughter,  for  the  Mad 
Mullah  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  destroy  humour  among  the 
Somali  race. 

Amid  the  general  chatter- 
ing confusion  that  is  insepar- 
able when  conducting  business 
with  a  thousand  Somalis,  two 
camel  orderlies  came  into  view 
who  were  speeding  from  the 
south  as  fast  as  their  long- 
legged  Arabian  camels  could 
put  their  feet  to  the  ground. 

"  O  Lord  ! "  groaned  Ross 
wearily,  his  thoughts  now 
turned  towards  Zeyla  and 
rest,  "some  new  stunt,  I 
suppose,  and  I  do  want  a 
wash  badly." 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked 
the  leading  orderly,  who  had 
halted  and  was  proceeding  to 
make  hideous  noises  at  the 
back  of  his  throat  in  order 
to  urge  the  grumbling  camel 
to  lie  down. 

11  Ackh!  ackh!  ackh!"  cried 
the  man. 

"  Urghl,  urghl,  urghl,"  argued 
the  beast. 

"  Ackh!  ackh/  ackht" 
screamed  its  furious  rider 
again;  and  finally,  with  a 
swaying  stagger  and  horrible 
grunting  hiccough,  the  so- 
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called  ship  of  the  desert  con- 
descended to  come  to  an  an- 
chorage upon  the  ground. 
The  orderly  dismounted,  and, 
with  the  punctilious  smartness 
of  the  Somali  once  thrust 
into  uniform,  stood  up  and 
saluted  the  impatient  District 
Commissioner  about  three  times 
before  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  his  own 
performance.  "I  have  news," 
he  remarked  happily. 

"Damn  you,  you  always 
have  !  "  cried  Ross  indignantly. 
"What  unholy  trek  do  you 
expect  me  to  do  now?  My 
pony's  dead-beat  after  thirty 
or  forty  miles  through  the 
khareef. " 

"  On  camel-back  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  six  hours  from 
here,"  replied  the  policeman — 
for  the  Somali  who  does  not 
use  a  road  talks  in  hours  and 
not  in  miles.  "There  is  a 
quarrel  in  progress  between 
the  Gadahersi  touching  a 
matter  of  some  milch  camels, 
and  some  spear  fighting  has 
occurred.  A  few  had  been 
killed  before  I  left.  See! 
here  is  a  leg  that  I  out  off 
one  body  to  show  I  speak 
truth,"  and,  fumbling  in  his 
camel  blanket,  he  coolly  flung 
his  ghastly  trophy  at  Ross's 
feet. 

"  Blast  the  Gadahersi ! "  cried 
the  District  Commissioner 
wrathfully.  "Now  I  suppose 
I'll  have  to  trek  another 
thirty  miles  in  this  filthy 
sun  to  settle  the  payment  of 
the  blood  -  money.  See  here, 
Abdi  Suliman,  I'll  ride  your 
camel,  and  Gabobi,  the  other 
orderly,  shall  guide  me  to 
their  karias." 


In  Somaliland  there  is  no 
capital  punishment  for  a  good, 
honest,  straightforward  mur- 
der, but  the  murderer  must  pay 
compensation  to  the  relations 
of  his  victim.  In  the  case  of 
a  murdered  man,  one  hundred 
camels  is  the  fine  that  is  levied, 
but  you  can  murder  a  lady  for 
thirty.  Shocking  as  this  must 
appear  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  cultured  at  home,  it  is 
difficult  to  take  it  seriously 
when  upon  the  spot,  because 
the  happy-go-lucky  cheerful- 
ness with  which  men  both 
murder  and  are  murdered  in 
Somaliland  is  apt  to  remind 
you  of  George  Grossmith's 
classic  song  upon  assassination 
in  general,  and  the  despatch 
of  an  unamiable  cook  in  par- 
ticular. 

"  So  I  shoved  her  in  the  oven, 
And  I  dined  at  the  Savoy  " 

—  so  ends  the  triumphant 
chant,  and  this  is  entirely  the 
same  happy  spirit  in  which  the 
Somali,  bored  by  his  relations 
or  friends,  removes  them  to  a 
higher  and  a  better  world. 

Only  pausing  to  make  suit- 
able arrangements  with  his 
Police  Jemedar  for  the  return 
of  both  rifles  and  gun-runners 
to  Zeyla,  Ian  Ross  mounted 
the  orderly's  camel,  and  bid- 
ding the  Aysa  farewell, 
departed  to  interview  the 
Gadahersi. 

"God  grant  the  old  Secre- 
tary of  State  don't  hear  of  all 
this  stunt,"  he  soliloquised 
piously  to  himself,  "  or  he'll 
give  me  hell !  But  how,  in 
Allah's  name,"  he  cried,  apos- 
trophising his  great  striding 
camel,  "can  one  white  man 
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keep  a  district  as  big  as  Devon- 
shire quiet  if  he's  kept  sitting 
in  a  confounded  seaport  all  the 
time  ?  "  The  unsympathetic 
camel  vouchsafing  no  reply,  its 
indignant  rider  smote  it  over 
the  head  with  his  raw  -  hide 
koboko,  whereupon,  without 
slacking  its  pace,  the  amiable 
mammal  turned  its  evil  head 
sideways,  and  spat  with  deadly 
accuracy  into  his  face.  "Dainty 
little  pet,  ain't  you?"  said 
Ross  faintly,  as  he  produced 
his  pocket-handkerchief ;  "  not 
for  nothing  are  you  christened 
Attar  of  Roses !  Git  on,  you 
blooming  scent-fountain  !  "  and 
he  smote  the  loathsome  quad- 
ruped again. 

The  Gadahersi  had  not  re- 
moved their  dead,  although 
they  had  removed  their  karias 
from  the  scene  of  the  affray, 
and  Ross  counted  el  even  corpses. 
Following  the  trail,  he  soon 
overtook  the  nomads,  just  as 
they  were  preparing  to  water 
their  stock  during  the  thirsty 
midday  heat.  The  first  of  the 
tribe  that  he  encountered  was 
an  elderly  gentleman  with  a 
guilty  conscience,  who,  flinging 
a  spear  at  the  District  Commis- 
sioner's head,  vanished  into  a 
narrow  gully  with  a  yell  of 
amusement.  Ignoring  his  per- 
verted sense  of  humour,  Ross 
trotted  on,  and  hailed  the 
Akhils,  and  here  his  language 
became  unprintable  ;  "  and  so," 
he  concluded,  "  if  you  think 
you  can  do  what  you  like,  just 
because  I  like  living  in  Zeyla, 
you're  making  a  blanked 
blanked  error." 

A  court  of  law  in  the  African 
Bush  is  apt  to  be  a  somewhat 
primitive  affair.  Seating  him- 


self upon  the  gaudy  blanket 
that  he  had  unstrapped  from 
his  heavy  camel  saddle,  Ross 
produced  a  Field-Service  Note- 
book and  then  opened  the 
case  for  the  prosecution,  while 
some  five  or  six  hundred 
Somalis  of  both  sexes  formed 
themselves  around  him  in  a 
gigantic  semicircle,  and  all 
talked  at  once.  Behind  the 
white  man  and  with  a  loaded 
rifle  stood  the  solitary  police 
escort,  longing  for  some  official 
excuse  to  discharge  the  weapon 
at  his  maternal  uncle  who  sat 
immediately  in  front  of  the 
Assistant  District  Commis- 
sioner, and  who  had  once  got 
the  better  of  him  in  a  business 
transaction.  It  was  noticeable 
that  the  demeanour  of  the 
assembly  towards  the  British 
magistrate  varied  with  their 
proximity  to  the  Bench.  Those 
in  front  were  polite  though  ex- 
cited, farther  back  anger  was 
manifest,  and  finally  on  the 
far  outskirts  of  the  crowd  the 
ladies  of  the  tribe  encouraged 
their  lords  to  "  bring  out  the 
white  dog  that  we  may  slay 
him."  One  or  two  went  as  far 
as  stone  throwing,  but  with 
the  patience  of  a  Salvationist 
at  Limehouse,  Ian  Ross  took 
no  notice  of  the  bombardment, 
more  particularly  as  all  the 
missiles  flung  by  the  fair  sex 
struck  those  for  whom  they 
were  not  intended. 

Well  into  the  weary  after- 
noon the  sordid  wrangle  over 
the  price  of  human  blood  con- 
tinued. Here  one  kept  urging 
eagerly  that  a  youth  of  twenty 
was  cheaper  prey  than  the 
salted  warrior  of  forty,  and 
there  another  urged  that  a 
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pretty  girl  was  more  expensive 
than  a  withered  beldame.  A 
miloh  oamel  too  had  been  acci- 
dentally maimed,  and  this 
casualty  was  also  added  to  the 
debit  account  of  those  respon- 
sible for  its  broken  leg.  Not 
with  out  grave  difficulty  were  the 
excited  tribesmen  guided  gently 
but  firmly  back  into  the  paths 
of  reasoned  thought.  Oaths, 
personal  impertinence,  scowls 
and  wild  threats  of  future 
vengeance,  were  being  freely 
bandied  about  between  them, 
and  at  one  moment  it  seemed 
probable  that  another  appeal 
would  be  made  to  the  mur- 
derous spear  of  the  country. 
It  was  Boss's  sheer  personal 
magnetism  and  will  power 
that  alone  dominated  these 
half  devils  and  half  children  of 
his  affection,  for  on  any  appeal 
to  force  he  would  have  been 
stabbed  to  pieces  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  suggest  the 
idea.  When  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  his  judgment  was  at 
its  height  he  rose  in  the  fierce 
sunlight  a  quiet  dignified  fig- 
ure of  mighty  physique,  firm 
set  jaw,  and  steady  unflinch- 
ing eyes. 

When  you  first  came  to 
realise  that  this  firm  yet 
patient  man  with  the  face 
hewn  from  bronzed  granite, 
who  had  known  and  loved  his 
Africa  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
was  in  reality  the  mere  pup- 
pet of  an  anaemic  top-hatted 
bureaucracy  in  England,  the 
sheer  laughable  impertinence 
of  such  a  state  of  affairs 
struck  you  more  forcibly  than 
its  monstrous  iniquity.  But 


upon  further  reflection  you 
decided  that  here  was  no  occa- 
sion for  merriment,  but  for 
serious  measures  and  saner 
counsels  that  should  end  for 
ever  such  Imperial  opera 
bouffe, 

"  Amusah  I  Hush ! "  said 
Bess  simply  in  his  deep  im- 
pressive voice, — "  hush,  O  Gada- 
herai,  for  you  are  fools !  You 
challenge  my  judgment,  you 
talk  of  this  and  that,  like 
hungry  hyenas  quarrelling  over 
stale  mutton  bones ;  but  who 
in  Allah's  name  are  you  that 
you  breathe  at  all?  Listen: 
but  eight  hours  since  I  snatched 
two  hundred  rifles  from  the 
hands  of  your  rivals  the 
Aysa.  Tell  me,  would  you 
be  alive  now  were  it  not  for 
me  ?  Cease  this  rioting  of  mad 
jackals  !  Hear  straight  speech  ! 
Do  you  still  challenge  my  judg- 
ment, O  men  who  may  be  dead 
to-morrow  ?  Do  your  sluts  still 
cast  stones  at  me  who  have 
this  day  saved  the  babes  at 
their  breasts?  Do  you  dare 
disobey  my  orders  concerning 
the  fines  ?  May  Allah  preserve 
you  if  you  do  ! " 

The  angry  Somalis  were  for 
a  moment  silenced  by  his  words. 
There  are  only  two  men  in 
Somaliland  who  can  even  tem- 
porarily silence  an  angry  So- 
mali, and  Boss  is  one  of  them. 
At  length  an  old  Akhil  arose 
and  answered  him  with  the 
unservile  directness  of  speech 
that  the  democratic  Somali 
ever  uses  to  the  white  man. 

"  Your  words,"  said  he,  "  are 
good.  But  we  too  have  some- 
thing to  say.  Does  your  Sirkal l 
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govern  this  land  or  not  ?  For 
months  we  see  no  white  face, 
and  so  arrange  our  own  affairs, 
and  then,  lo !  suddenly  you 
come  riding  among  us  and  bid 
us  to  mind  your  words  1  Rule 
the  land  or  leave  it !  for  now 
to  the  East  the  Mullah  rapes 
our  tribes  and  to  the  West  you 
English  trouble  us  with  fines 
and  orders !  We  are  like  an 
unpioketed  pony  between  two 
hyena ;  if  we  kick  the  one  with 
our  heels  we  must  needs  turn 
our  helpless  heads  to  the  other  ! 
Aforetime  you  led  us  in  war, 
and  then  we  followed  you :  did 
we  ever  dispute  your  orders 
then?  And  now  you  say  has 
come  a  new  order,  and  of  what 
does  this  order  consist?  To 
sell  us  for  gold  into  the  hands 
of  our  enemies,  and  you  bid 
us  trust  you  still !  Not  for 
nothing  are  some  of  us  known 
as  the  people  without  a  pillow ; 
for  where,  north,  south,  east, 
or  west,  is  rest  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  of  our  country  ?  " 

Ross  stared  thoughtfully  at 
the  ground  before  he  found  a 
reply,  because  most  of  what 
the  old  Somali  had  said  was 
painfully  just  and  horribly 
true.  He  had  formerly  been  a 
soldier  in  the  King's  African 
Rifles,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
had  received  no  less  than  seven 
serious  wounds;  but  it  was 
significant  that  since  the  evac- 
uation of  the  Interior  he  had 
ceased  to  wear  his  British 
medals,  even  when  he  came  to 
the  coast  to  interview  a  British 
official. 

"You  have  spoken  straight 


talk,"  replied  Ross  at  last,  "  and 
I  will  give  you  as  straight  an 
answer.  Go  on  trusting  the 
Sirkal  until  this  evil  is  over, 
for  it  cannot  last  for  ever ;  and 
now  I  return  to  Zeyla,  because 
excepting  for  milk  and  for  wine 
I  have  neither  eaten  nor  drunk 
for  over  a  day  and  a  night." 

He  shook  hands  with  the 
Akhils,  and  kicking  his  camel 
to  its  indignant  feet  jogged 
wearily  away  into  the  eternal 
sandstorm  of  the  wind-swept 
desert.  "Poor  black  devils," 
he  muttered,  not  without  sin- 
cere emotion,  —  "  poor  black 
devils ! " 

"  Now,  what  is  a  respectable 
and  highly  conscientious  Com- 
missioner to  do  when  one  of 
his  assistants  ingeniously  in- 
forms him  that  he  has  broken 
every  law  known  to  the  Medes 
and  Persians — to  say  nothing 
of  the  Colonial  Office  !  —  and 
that  in  the  process  of  break- 
ing them  he  has  snaffled  some 
two  hundred  smuggled  rifles, 
successfully  adjudicated  an 
ugly  tribal  quarrel,  and  im- 
prisoned three  notorious  gun- 
runners ?  " 

The  senior  official  paused 
for  breath,  and  smiled  whim- 
sically at  his  younger  confrere 
across  the  office  table. 

"First,"  replied  that  dis- 
creet youth  firmly,  "we  must 
send  old  Ross  an  official 
snorter,  asking  why  the,  how 
the,  what  the !  Having  filed 
this  precious  document  against 
future  contingencies — such  as 
the  Pussyfoots1  asking  embar- 


1  Pussyfoots.     An  African  term  of  opprobrium  for  members  of  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments,  originally  borrowed  from  transatlantic  sources. 
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rassing  questions  —  we  can 
write  out  an  extremely  vague 
report  of  the  whole  affair  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  which 
may  get  him  some  credit  for 
what  he  has  done." 

"  But  hang  it,"  objected  his 
senior,  "  we  can't  expect  even 
a  Secretary  of  State  to  believe 
that  Ross  worked  the  whole 
stunt  in  the  Zeyla  bazaar ! 
And  short  of  that,  how  can 
we  report  the  matter  at  all? 
You  know  how  strict  the 
powers  that  be  are  about 
white  men  going  into  the 
interior  during  this  policy  of 
coastal  concentration ;  they've 
got  the  wind  up  all  round 
abeut  not  getting  mixed  up 
with  internal  problems." 

"  True,"  replied  the  guileless 
youth  brightly,  "but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  they're 
quite  capable  of  believing  any- 
thing. Last  time  I  was  home 
one  immaculate  young  gentle- 
man in  Downing  Street  asked 
me  how  I  liked  Tripoli  —  he 
imagined  it  was  up  the  coast 
from  Berbera  —  and  I  replied 
that  it  was  tophole.  If  you 
told  'em  that  old  AH  Salim 
sailed  bang  into  Zeyla  road- 
stead itself  and  had  tiffin  with 
the  Customs  bloke,  I  don't  be- 
lieve they'd  be  a  bit  startled ; 
so  why  not  fake  up  some  in- 
nocent yarn  which,  without 
doing  full  justice  to  Ross's 
initiative,  might  at  least  get 
him  some  sort  of  kudos.  I'll 


write  a  draft  out  presently, 
and  I'll  show  it  to  you  after 
tea  :  God  help  Ananias  when 
I  get  going  on  paper  ! " 

That  report  must  have  been 
a  perfect  masterpiece  of  sup- 
presaio  veri  and  suggestio  falsi, 
for  a  few  weeks  later  Ian 
Ross's  mail  contained  a  large 
pompous  -  looking  letter  all 
covered  with  wax  and 
tape,  which  congratulated  him 
most  warmly  upon  his  "com- 
mendable discretion,"  "diplo- 
matic attitude,"  and  "  praise- 
worthy forbearance  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar 
difficulty." 

"  I  wonder  what  those  cir- 
cumstances were  I  "  said  the 
mystified  Ross,  laughing  help- 
lessly with  his  head  upon  the 
office  table.  "  I'd  give  a  fiver 
to  see  the  report  that  young 
Smith  drafted  for  the  D.C. 
on  my  account !  I  seem  to 
be  a  sort  of  cross  between  a 
giddy  curate  and  a  bally  am- 
bassador ;  but  what  about  this 
official  snorter  from  the  D.C. 
himself  cursing  me  for  leaving 
Zeyla  at  all ! "  He  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  then  growing 
graver,  looked  out  across  the 
blazing  blue  sea  with  a  cynical 
and  weary  smile.  "The  people 
without  a  pillow,"  he  mur- 
mured reminisoently,  thinking 
of  the  old  Akhil's  phrase, 
"  and  that's  no  bad  name 
either  for  any  one  living  in 
Somaliland — black  or  white  ! " 
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CARRYING      ON. 


BY   "BART1MEUS,"  AUTHOR   OF   'NAVAL   OCCASIONS.' 


THE  fresh  northern  breeze 
sent  the  waves  steepleohasing 
across  the  surface  of  the  har- 
bour and  lapping  over  the  hull 
of  a  British  submarine  as  she 
moved  slowly  past  the  anchored 
lines  of  the  Battle-fleet  towards 
the  entrance. 

Her  Commanding  Officer 
stood  beside  the  helmsman, 
holding  a  soiled  chart  in  his 
hands :  further  aft,  on  the 
elliptical  railed  platform  of  the 
conning- tower,  a  tall,  angular, 
grey-haired  man,  clad  in  civil- 
ian garb,  stood  talking  to  the 
First  Lieutenant.  A  Yeoman 
of  Signals,  his  glass  tucked 
into  his  left  armpit,  was  secur- 
ing the  halliards  to  the  tele- 
scopic mast,  at  which  fluttered 
a  frayed  White  Ensign.  A 
couple  of  figures,  in  sea-boots 
and  duffle  coats,  were  still  coil- 
ing down  ropes  and  securing 
fenders,  crawling  like  flies 
about  the  whale-backed  hull. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  feet  astern 
of  the  conning-tower  the  un- 
seen propellers  threw  the  water 
into  vortices,  that  went  curling 
away  down  the  long  wake. 

"We'll  pick  up  the  trawler 
outside,"  said  the  Lieutenant- 
Commander,  folding  up  the 
chart  and  sticking  it  into  the 
breast  of  his  monkey-jacket. 
"  Deep  water  out  there,  and  we 
can  play  about."  His  face  was 
burned  by  the  sun  to  the  colour 
of  an  old  brick  wall ;  the  tanned 
skin  somehow  made  his  eyes 
look  bluer  and  his  hair  fairer 
than  was  actually  the  case  ;  it 


accentuated  the  whiteness  of 
his  teeth,  and  gave  his  quick 
smile  an  oddly  arresting 
charm. 

The  elderly  civilian  con- 
sidered him  with  grave  interest 
before  replying.  "  Thank  you," 
he  said,  "  that's  just  what  I 
want  to  do — play  about !  " 

"  The  other  experts  are  all  in 
the  trawler,  with  the  appar- 
atus," supplemented  the  Lieu- 
tenant -  Commander.  "  We're 
under  your  orders,  sir,  for  these 
experiments." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thorogood,  Scientist ;  he 
drew  a  cigar-case  out  of  his 
pocket.  "  I  feel  rather  like  a 
man  accepting  another's  hospi- 
tality and  spending  the  day 
trying  to  pick  his  brains." 

The  Submarine  Commander 
smiled  rather  grimly.  "  You 
mean  you're  trying  to  find  a 
way  of  cutting  our  claws  and 
making  us  harmless  ? "  he 
said. 

"Well  —  Fritz's  claws," 
amended  Sir  William. 

"  Same  thing,"  replied 
the  Lieutenant  -  Commander. 
"  What's  ours  to-day  is  theirs 
to-morrow — figuratively  speak- 
in',  that  is.  If  it's  sauce  for 
the  goose  it's  sauce  for  the 
gander — just  tit  for  tat,  this 
game." 

"That,"  said  Sir  William, 
"  is  rather  a  novel  point  of 
view.  It's  not  exactly  one  that 
is  taken  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people  ashore." 

The  figure  beside  the  helms- 
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man  crinkled  up  his  eyes  as  he 
stared  ahead,  and  gave  a  low- 
voioed  order  to  the  helmsman. 
"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  know 
much  about  what  people  ashore 
think,  except  that  they're  all 
rattled  over  this  so-called  sub- 
marine menace.  Any  one  that's 
soared  is  apt  to  cling  to  one 
point  of  view." 

"That  is  so,"  replied  the 
Scientist ;  "  but  I  chose  to 
come  out  with  you  to-day  for 
these  experiments  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  setting  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief." 

"That's  sound,"  said  the 
Submarine  expert ;  "  because, 
you  know,  in  the  Navy  we  all 
look  at  life  from  different  points 
of  view,  according  to  our  jobs. 
No,  thanks ;  I  won't  smoke  till 
we  get  outside.  Now,  those 
fellows  " — the  speaker  jerked 
his  head  astern  to  the  great 
grey  battleships — "  those  big- 
ship  wallahs — they're  only  just 
beginning  to  take  Us  seriously. 
I  put  in  my  big-ship  time  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war — we 
do  a  year  in  a  big  ship,  you 
know,  for  our  sins  —  and  the 
fellows  in  the  mess  used  to  jeer 
at  Us.  They  talked  about 
their  rams  .  .  ."  He  laughed. 
"  Earns  !  "  he  repeated.  "  They 
called  us  pirates.  P'raps  we 
were,  but  we  didn't  carry  bath- 
rooms in  those  early  boats — 
nor  yet  manicure  sets  .  .  . 
Port  ten !  .  .  .  Ease  to  five 
—steady ! " 

The  speaker  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  musing.  "I  don't 
know  that  I  altogether  blame 
'em."  He  turned  to  his  First 
Lieutenant,  a  youth  some  years 
his  junior,  with  preposterously 
long  eyelashes.  "  'Member  the 
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manoeuvres  before  the  war  ?  " 
The  other  laughed  and  nodded. 
"  I  torpedoed  my  revered 
parent's  battleship,"  continued 
the  speaker,  "at  two  hundred 
yards  in  broad  daylight  and  a 
flat  calm."  He  chuckled.  "  Lor' 
bless  me  I  It's  like  a  fairy  tale, 
lookin'  back  on  it  after  two 
years  of  war." 

"  Haven't  they  rather  altered 
their  tune  since,  though  ? " 
asked  the  visitor. 

"A  bit,  yes.  They  don't 
quite  know  how  to  take  us 
nowadays.  We  come  in  from 
patrol  and  tie  up  alongside 
them  to  give  the  men  the  run 
of  the  canteen ;  they  ask  us  to 
dinner,  and  give  cinema  shows 
for  the  sailors,  bless  'em.  We're 
beginning  to  feel  quite  the 
giddy  heroes  when  we  find 
ourselves  among  the  Battle- 
fleet." 

"Cold  feet,"  interposed  the 
First  Lieutenant.  "  That's 
what's  behind  it  all.  We're 
It!  .  .  ." 

Sir  William  laughed. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "what  about 
those  craft  yonder?  There  I 
suppose  you  have  yet  another 
point  of  view  ?  "  A  division 
of  armed  trawlers  lumbered 
out  of  their  path,  the  bow  gun 
on  each  blunt  forecastle  rising 
and  dipping  as  they  plunged 
in  the  incoming  swell. 

"Ah  1 "  said  the  Lieutenant- 
Commander,  "  they're  differ- 
ent. They  never  had  any  pre- 
conceived notions  about  us,  or 
their  own  invulnerability.  The 
boot's  on  the  other  foot  there. 
We  used  to  jeer  at  them  once ; 
but  now  I'm  not  so  cer- 
tain. ..." 

"  You  never  know  what  the 
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hell  they'll  do  next,"  explained 
the  Lieutenant  with  the 
shadow  of  his  eyelashes  on 
his  oheek  -  bone.  "  That's  the 
trouble.  '  They  knows  nothin', 
an'  they  fears  nothin',' "  he 
quoted,  smiling. 

"  The  personal  element  comes 
in  more,  I  suppose,  in  those 
oraft,"  said  Sir  William  mus- 
ingly. He  fooussed  his  glasses 
on  a  turf  cabin  ashore.  "  The 
Admiral  was  telling  me  that  a 
London  brain  specialist  was 
born  in  one  of  those  crofter's 
huts." 

The  Submarine  Commander 
nodded.  "It's  not  unlikely," 
he  said.  These  Northern  fish- 
ermen are  a  fine  breed.  But 
this  patrol  work  has  developed 
a  new  type  of  seaman  alto- 
gether. We've  got  a  fellow 
up  here  huntin'  Fritzes — he's 
a  merchant  seaman  with  a 
commission  in  tlie  Naval  Re- 
serve. .  .  .  There  are  times 
when  he  makes  me  frightened, 
that  sportsman.  It's  a  bless- 
ing the  Hun  can't  reproduce 
his  type :  anyhow  I  haven't 
met  any  over  the  other  side, 
or  up  the  Baltic." 

"  Name  of  Gedge  ?  "  inquired 
Sir  William  dryly. 

"That's  the  lad,"  was  the 
reply.  "  D'you  know  him, 
sir?" 

"  No,  but  I've  heard  of  him." 

"  You'll  see  him  presently," 
said  the  other.  "  He's  waiting 
for  us  outside  on  board  his 
trawler.  If  you  go  on  board 
have  a  look  at  the  beam  of  his 
fore-hatch:  rather  interestin'." 

"  What  about  it  ?  "  asked  Sir 
William. 

"A  little  row  of  notches — 
that's  all.  He  adds  another 
from  time  to  time,  and  I  feel 


sort  of   sorry  for  Fritz  when 
he's  about." 

"  Like  rats'  tails  hanging  on 
a  stable  door,"  supplemented 
the  First  Lieutenant  in  ex- 
planation. 

"I  see,"  said  Sir  William. 
"This  is  going  to  be  interest- 
ing." He  pitched  the  stump 
of  his  cigar  overboard  and 
turned  up  the  collar  of  his 
ulster  as  the  spray  began  to 
drift  past  their  heads. 

"  We  work  together  some- 
times," said  the  Submarine 
Officer,  "Gedge  and  I.  Little 
stunts,  you  know.  .  .  .  It's 
part  of  my  job,  of  course, 
huntin'  Fritzes,  but  it's  more 
than  a  job  with  him:  it's  a 
holy  mission.  That's  why  I'm 
a  bit  frightened  of  him 
really."  The  speaker  searched 
the  visitor's  face  with  his 
guileless  blue  eyes.  "  I'm 
afraid  of  meeting  him  one 
day,  unexpectedly,  before  I 
can  establish  our  identity ! " 
His  quick  smile  flashed  across 
his  sunburnt  face  and  was 
gone  again. 

The  submarine  was  passing 
under  frowning  walls  of  cliff, 
and  the  murmur  of  the  surf 
thundering  about  the  caverns 
and  buttresses  of  that  rock- 
bound  coast  almost  drowned 
the  throb  of  the  engines  be- 
neath their  feet.  Far  out  to 
seaward  a  formation  of  mine- 
sweeping  sloops  crept  away 
to  the  west.  Close  inshore, 
where  the  gulls  circled  vocifer- 
ously, an  insignificant  trawler 
with  a  rusty  funnel  lay  roll- 
ing in  the  swell.  A  wisp  of 
bunting  jerked  to  the  stumpy 
foremast  and  a  pair  of  hand- 
flags  zigzagged  above  the 
trawler's  wheel  -  house.  The 
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Yeoman  of  Signals  011  the 
submarine's  conning  -  tower 
stiffened  like  a  statue  as  he 
read  the  message. 

"Says,  'Will  Sir  William 
Thor-r-ogood  oome  aboar-r-d, 
sir?  If  so,  he'll  send  a 
boat ! ' '  His  speech  placed 
him  at  home  in  these 
northern  latitudes. 

"Reply  'Yes.  Please  send 
boat.'" 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
Sir  William  was  climbing  out 
of  a  tubby  dinghy  over  the 
trawler's  bulwarks.  A  big 
bronzed  man  in  a  jersey  and 
sea-boots,  wearing  the  monkey- 
jacket  of  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
Reserve  and  a  uniform  cap 
slightly  askew,  came  for- 
ward, one  enormous  hand 
outstretched  in  greeting. 
"Pleased  to  meet  you,  sir," 
he  said.  "  My  name's 
Gedge." 

Sir  William  shook  hands 
and  winced.  "I've  heard  of 
you,"  he  said,  "and  I  was 
anxious  to  meet  you.  What 
d'you  think  of  that  toy?" 
He  nodded  aft  at  a  web  of 
wire  coils,  vulcanite,  levers,  and 
brass  keys  standing  beneath 
a  wooden  shelter  in  the  stern. 
Three  or  four  officers  from  the 
Fleet  were  gathered  round  it 
with  notebooks  in  their  hands, 
testing  and  adjusting  amid  its 
intricacies. 

"I've  been  lookin'  at  it," 
admitted  the  big  man  non- 
oommittally.  "It  sounds  like 
a  cinch,  but  I  understand  it 
ain't  perfect  yet  ?  " 

"Not  by  what  you  might 
call  a  long  chalk,"  was  the 
dry  reply. 

The  big  man  looked  relieved. 
"That's  all  right,"  he  said. 


"Because  when  it  is,  I  guess 
I  can  go  right  along  and  get 
to  bed.  That  little  outfit's 
going  to  finish  the  war,  sir." 

"  Hardly,"  said  Sir  William  ; 
"but  it's  intended  to  help 
things  in  that  direction.  Un- 
fortunately, you  see,  there's 
still  a  factor  —  what  we  call 

an  unknown  quantity "  he 

lapsed  into  technical  explana- 
tions. The  other  listened  for 
a  while,  and  then  shook  his 
head. 

"Maybe  you're  right,"  he 
said,  "but  I  couldn't  say.  I'm 
no  scholar  —  ran  away  from 
school  too  young.  But  it 

seems  to  me "  He  lifted 

a  booted  foot  and  rested  it 
on  the  low  gunwale,  "Workin' 
at  long  distances,  there's  the 
pull  of  the  tides  .  .  ." 

Sir  William's  eyeglass 
dropped.  He  recovered  it  and 
screwed  it  home. 

"Am  I  right,  sir?"  asked 
the  big  man. 

"  You  are,"  said  the  Scien- 
tist. "  You've  studied  tides 
too,  have  you  ?  " 

The  Submarine  Hunter 
chuckled.  "I've  learned  to 
respect  'em,"  he  replied  dryly. 
"  Down  the  Malay  Archipelago 
I  learned  something  about 
tides,  spittin'  overboard  from 
salvage  craft.  .  .  ."  He  stood 
upright.  "  Well,  sir,  we'd 
better  get  to  business.  These 
gentlemen  here  are  the  brains 

of  the  party "  he  nodded  at 

the  group  aft.  "  I'm  only  in  the 
picture  to  put  them  wise  as  to 
certain  practical  conditions  of 
the  game.  .  .  ."  He  dropped 
his  voice  as  they  walked  aft 
to  a  confidential  undertone. 
"  The  Navy  scares  me.  It's  so 
damned  big,  and  there's  so 
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much  gold  laoe — and  it's  so 
almighty  efficient.  .  .  ." 

Half  an  hour's  discussion 
settled  the  modus  operandi  for 
the  experiment.  The  Sub- 
marine Commander  rose  from 
the  gunwale  and  tossed  away 
his  cigarette-end,  then  he 
grinned  at  the  Submarine 
Hunter,  who  stood  with  one 
shoulder  against  the  structure 
aft  shredding  tobacco  into  the 
palm  of  his  hand. 

"Gardez-vous  /  Old  Sport !  " 
he  said,  as  he  began  to  climb 
down  into  the  dinghy  where 
Sir  William  joined  him. 

"That's  French,  ain't  it?" 
said  the  Submarine  Hunter. 
"Don't  speak  the  lingo." 

One  of  the  Naval  officers 
standing  by  the  apparatus 
laughed.  "It's  a  challenge," 
he  said.  "  Means  '  Mind  your 
eye ! ' " 

The  Hunter  jerked  his  clasp- 
knife  in  the  direction  of  the 
fore-hatch.  "  I  can  mind  it  all 
right,"  he  replied  grimly,  and 
laughed  with  a  sudden  discon- 
certing bark  of  amusement. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Submarine 
Commander,  as  the  pointed 
bows  swung  round  for  the 
open  sea,  "  we'll  get  away  out 
of  it.  Must  keep  on  the  sur- 
face for  a  while.  Too  many 
short  -  tempered  little  patrol- 
boats  close  in  to  let  us  cruise 
with  only  a  periscope  showing." 
He  waved  his  hand  in  the 
direction  of  countless  smudges 
of  smoke  ringing  the  clear 
horizon.  "But  once  we're 
clear  of  those  we'll  dive  and 
hide  somewhere  for  a  while. 
Give  old  man  Gedge  some- 
thing to  scratch  his  head 
about,  lookin'  for  us.  Then 


we'll  play  round  and  test  the 
apparatus.  .  .  .  You'll  be 
able  to  observe  the  compass 
all  tha  time,  and  I'll  give  you 
the  distances.  There's  a  young 
flood  making.  ..." 

For  the  space  of  a  couple  of 
hours  the  boat  slid  swiftly 
through  the  waves,  and  suc- 
cessive cordons  of  patrols 
passed  them  onwards  with 
nickering  signals.  The  men 
on  board  a  line  of  rusty 
drifters  leaned  over  the  sides 
of  their  plunging  craft  and 
waved  as  the  jaws  of  their 
baleful  traps  opened  to  let 
them  pass  through.  Above 
their  heads  a  gull  circled  in- 
quisitively, shrilling  the  high 
thin  Song  of  the  Seventh  Sea  : 
astern  the  peaks  of  Ultima 
Thule  faded  like  opals  into  the 
blue. 

A  little  cluster  of  rocky 
islands  rose  at  length  out  of 
the  sea  ahead  ;  the  Submarine 
Commander  took  a  swift  bear- 
ing and  rolled  up  the  chart. 

"That'll  do,"  he  said;  "now 
we'll  dive.  There's  a  shoal 
patch  hereabouts,  and  we'll  sit 
on  the  bottom  and  have  lunch 
while  old  man  Gedge  starts 
looking  for  us.  After  lunch 
we'll  let  him  get  near  and  try 
a  bit  of  daylight  stalking."  He 
glanced  at  the  sun  overhead. 
"Bit  early,  yet  awhile,"  he 
added. 

One  by  one,  led  by  Sir 
William,  they  descended  the 
steel -runged  ladder  into  the 
electric-lit  depths  of  the  sub- 
marine. A  hatch  closed  with 
a  muffled  clang :  a  few  curt 
orders  were  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  gurgles  like  those 
of  the  tide  flooding  through 
a  cavern ;  the  commanding 
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offioer  moved  from  the  eye- 
piece of  the  periscope,  and 
gravely  contemplated  a  needle 
creeping  slowly  round  the  face 
of  a  large  dial.  A  petty  officer, 
with  an  expression  emotionless 
as  that  of  a  traveller  in  a  rail- 
way tunnel,  sat  by  the  dial 
manipulating  a  brass  wheel ;  a 
few  feet  away  sat  a  Leading 
Seaman,  similarly  employed. 
The  eyes  of  both  men  were 
fixed  on  the  hesitating  needle 
as  it  shivered  round.  Finally 
the  needle  wavered,  crept  on 
another  inch,  and  paused, 
trembling.  The  Lieutenant- 
Commander  glanced  fore  and 
aft,  stripped  off  a  pair  of 
soiled  gauntlets  and  made  a 
low  -  voiced  observation.  The 
two  men,  as  if  released  from  a 
spell,  turned  away  from  their 
dials. 

"There  we  are,"  said  the 
Captain  cheerfully,  "  sitting 
snug  on  a  nice  sandy  bottom  in 
ten  fathoms  of  water.  What's 
for  lunch  ?  "  He  led  the  way 
forward  to  a  folding  table  be- 
tween the  polished  mahogany 
bunks.  "Fried  chops,  ain't 
it  ?  "  he  inquired,  sniffing. 

They  took  their  seats  on 
camp  stools  while  a  bluejacket 
dealt  out  tin  plates  like  play- 
ing cards.  Sir  William  turned 
from  a  scrutiny  of  the  tiny  book- 
shelf over  the  port  bunk.  At 
the  head  of  the  bunk  was  nailed 
the  photograph  of  a  girlish 
face,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
it  one  of  a  lusty  baby  exploring 
a  fur  rug  apparently  in  search 
of  clothes. 

"  Not  much  of  a  library,  I'm 
afraid,"  said  the  host,  seating 
himself.  "  I'm  not  much  of  a 
reader  myself.  The  Sub's  the 
bookworm  of  this  boat."  The 


First  Lieutenant  of  the  sub- 
marine shot  a  swift  glance  of 
suspicion  at  his  commanding 
offioer  as  he  helped  himself  to 
a  chop.  The  look,  however, 
appeared  to  pass  unnoticed. 

"  Some  months  ago,"  con- 
tinued his  Captain,  speaking 
with  his  mouth  full,  "  we  were 
caught  in  shallow  water  ever 
the  other  side  " — he  jerked  his 
head  upwards  and  to  the  south- 
east. "We  were  sitting  on 
the  bottom  waiting  for  it  to 
get  dark  before  we  came  up 
and  charged  batteries.  I  was 
having  a  stretch  -  off  on  my 
bunk  here,  and  the  Sub  of 
course  had  his  nose  in  a  book 
as  usual.  From  subsequent 
investigation  it  appears  that  a 
Hun  seaplane  saw  us,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  bomb  us  with  great 
goodwill  but  indifferent  suc- 
cess." 

"We  ought  never  to  have 
been  there,"  interrupted  the 
First  Lieutenant  coldly.  "  Bad 
navigation  on  the  Captain's 
part." 

"Granted,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander. "The  first 
bomb  was  rather  wide  of  the 
mark,  but  it  woke  me,  and  I 
saw  the  Sub's  eyelids  flicker. 
After  that  I  watched  him. 
The  Hun  bombed  us  steadily 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  (miss- 
ing every  time,  of  course),  and 
the  Sub  never  raised  his  eyes 
from  his  book." 

"I  was  interested,"  said  the 
First  Lieutenant  shortly  j  his 
eyes,  in  one  swift  glance  eap- 
tain-wards,  said  more. 

"  Quite.  I  was  only  trying 
to  prove  you  were  a  book- 
worm." 

"What  was  the  book?"  in- 
quired Sir  William. 
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"  Oh,  Meredith,  sir.  Kiohard 
something  -  or  -  another.  Top- 
ping yarn." 

The  guest  steered  the  con- 
versation out  of  literary  chan- 
nels. 

"Were  you  over  the  other 
side  much  ?  "  he  asked  blandly. 

"Pretty  well  all  the  war, 
till  we  came  up  North,"  was 
the  Lieutenant  -  Commander's 
reply.  "  You'll  have  to  use  the 
same  knife  for  the  butter ;  hope 
you  don't  mind.  We  get  into 
piggish  ways  here,  I'm  afraid. 
.  .  .  Amusin'  work  at  times,  but 
nothing  to  the  Dardanelles ; 
we  never  got  out  there,  though  : 
spent  all  our  time  nuzzling 
sandbanks  off  the  Ems  and 
thereabouts.  Of  course,  one 
sees  more  of  Fritz  in  that 
way,  but  I  can't  say  it  exactly 
heightens  one's  opinion  of  him. 
We  used  to  think  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  that  Fritz  was 
a  sportsman — for  a  German, 
you  know.  But  he's  really 
just  a  dirty  dog  taking  very 
kindly  to  the  teaching  of  bigger 
and  dirtier  dogs  than  himself." 

Sir  William  pondered  this 
intelligence.  "That's  the  gen- 
erally accepted  theory,"  he  said. 

"  They  may  have  had  some 
white  men  in  their  submarines 
at  one  time,  but  we've  either 
downed  them  or  they've  got 
Prussianised.  They've  dis- 
graced the  very  word  submarine 
to  all  eternity."  The  speaker 
shook  his  head  over  the  be- 
smirched escutcheon  of  his 
young  profession. 

"They're  cowards,  all  right," 
added  the  Lieutenant.  "  'Mem- 
ber that  Fritz  we  chased  all 
the  way  to  Heligoland  on  the 
surface  ?  " 

"  Yep.       Signalled    to    him 


with  a  flashing  lamp  to  stop 
and  fight :  called  him  every 
dirty  name  we  could  lay  our 
tongues  on.  Think  he'd  turn 
and  have  it  out  ?  Not  much  ! 
.  .  .  Yet  he  had  the  bigger 
gun  and  the  higher  speed. 
Signalled  back,  '  Not  to-day, 
thank  you ! '  and  legged  it 
inside  gun- range  of  the  forts. 
Phew  !  That  made  us  pretty 
hot,  didn't  it,  Sub  ?  " 

"  Nerves,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant. "  Their  nerves  are 
just  putrid.  There  was  an- 
other night,  once "  he 

talked  quickly  between  spoon- 
fuls of  rice  pudding.  "  In  a 
fog  .  .  .  we  were  making  a 
lightship  off  the  Dutch  coast 
to  verify  our  position.  .  .  . 
Approached  submerged,  steer- 
ing  by  sound  of  their  sub- 
marine bell,  and  then  came 
to  the  surface  to  get  a  bear- 
ing. There  must  have  been 
half  a  dozen  Fritzes  round 
that  light,  all  lost  and  flutter- 
ing like  moths  round  a  candle. 
We  bagged  one,  sitting,  and 
blew  him  to  hell.  .  .  .  The 
rest  plopped  under  like  a  lot 
of  seals  and  simply  scattered. 
Fight?  'Not  to-day,  thank 
you.'  They're  only  good  for 
tackling  unarmed  merchant- 
men and  leaving  women  in 
open  boats."  The  speaker 
wiped  his  mouth  with  his 
napkin.  "By  God  !  I  wouldn't 
be  a  Hun  when  the  war's 
over.  They're  having  a  nice 
little  drop  of  leave  now  to 
what  they'll  get  if  they  ever 
dare  put  their  noses  outside 
their  own  filthy  country." 

The  Captain  of  the  boat  rose 
from  his  seat,  glancing  at  his 
watch.  "  Now  then,"  he  said 
to  the  Scientist,  "come  to  the 
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periscope  and  let's  have  a  look 
round.  Gedge  ought  to  be  over 
the  horizon  by  now." 

The  men  moved  quietly  to 
their  stations,  and  the  tanks 
were  blown.  Slowly  the  gauge 
needles  orept  back  on  their  ap- 
pointed paths.  The  Submarine 
Commander  motioned  his  guest 
to  the  periscope,  and  gave  him 
a  glimpse  of  flying  spray  and 
sun-kissed  wave-tops.  A  mile 
or  so  away  lay  the  group  of 
islands  they  had  seen  before 
lunch,  and  close  inshore  a 
mass  of  floating  debris  bobbed 
among  the  waves. 

"  Baskets,  I  think — jettison 
of  sorts.  I'm  going  to  get 
amongst  it  and  go  down  with 
the  tide,  keeping  the  periscope 
hidden :  it's  an  old  dodge. 
You  can  just  see  the  smoke 
of  Gedge's  bus  coming  over 
the  horizon.  We'll  give  him 
a  little  game  of  peep-bo ! " 

Sir  William  drew  his  watch 
from  his  pocket  and  walked 
over  to  the  compass.  "  In 
four  minutes'  time,"  he  said, 
"  I  shall  start  making  obser- 
vations :  according  to  our  ar- 
rangements Gedge  should  start 
the  experiment  then." 

"That's  right,"  said  the 
Lieutenant  -  Commander  with 
his  eyes  pressed  against  the 
eyepiece  of  the  periscope. 
"Oh,  good!  It's  bales  of  hay 
floating,  not  baskets.  Better 
still :  no  chance  of  damag- 
ing the  periscope.  There's 
Gedge ! " 

"  Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  !  Hee  !  Hee  !  Hee  ! 

I  see  you,  but  you  can't  see  me  !" 

He  slewed  the  periscope 
through  a  few  points  and 
back  to  the  original  position. 
"  Hullo  !  "  he  said  presently, 


"  what's  he  up  to  ?  He's 
altered  course.  .  .  .  Thinks  he 
sees  something,  I  suppose. 
You're  wrong,  my  lad.  We're 
not  in  that  direction." 

The  minutes  passed  in  silence. 
Forward  in  the  bow  compart- 
ment a  man  was  softly 
whistling  a  tune  to  himself. 
The  feet  of  the  figure  at  the 
periscope  moved  with  a  shuffle 
on  the  steel  plating. 

"  How's  the  time  ?  "  he  asked 
presently. 

"  He  ought  to  have  started 
the  apparatus,"  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam, standing,  watch  in  hand, 
by  the  compass.  "  What's  he 
doing  ?  " 

"  Legging  it  to  the  north- 
ward at  the  rate  of  knots — 
eight  points  off  his  course, 
if  he  thinks  he's  going  to  get 
anywhere  near  us.  .  .  .  Ah ! 
Now  he's  coming  round.  .  .  . 
Humph !  You're  getting 
warm,  my  lad  !  "  Another 
prolonged  silence  followed, 
and  suddenly  the  Lieutenant- 
Commander  spoke  again. 

"  Sub,"  he  said  in  a  curi- 
ously restrained  tone,  "just 
come  here  a  minute." 

The  Lieutenant  moved  obe- 
diently to  his  side  and  applied 
his  eye  to  the  periscope. 

"Well?"  said  the  Captain 
after  a  pause, — "well,  Sister 
Anne?" 

The  Lieutenant  turned  his 
head  swiftly  for  an  instant  and 
looked  at  his  commanding  offi- 
cer. "  Have  we  got  any  boat 
out  on  this  patrol  to-day  ? " 
he  asked. 

The  other  shook  his  head. 
"  Not  within  thirty  miles  of 
this.  'Sides,  he  wouldn't  come 
through  here  submerged,  with 
only  his  periscope  dipping." 
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"It's  a  Fritz,  then,"  said  the 
Lieutenant,  an  ominous  calm 
in  his  voioe.  He  stepped  aside 
and  relinquished  the  eyepiece. 

"It  is,"  said  the  other.  "It's 
a  naughty,  disobedient  Fritz. 
He's  coming  through  in  broad 
daylight,  which  he's  been  told 
not  to  do.  He  hasn't  seen  us 
yet — he's  watching  old  man 
Gedge.  Gedge  thinks  it's  us 
and  is  pretending  he  hasn't 
seen  him.  .  .  .  Lord !  it's  like 
a  French  musical  comedy." 

Sir  William  put  his  watch 
back  in  his  pocket  and  stood 
looking  from  one  speaker  to 
the  other.  Finally,  he  removed 
his  eyeglass  and  began  to  polish 
it  with  scrupulous  care. 

"Do  I  understand ?  "  he 

began. 

The  voioe  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Commander  at  the  periscope 
cut  him  short.  "  Stand  by  the 
tubes !  "  he  shouted.  There 
was  a  swift  bustle  of  men's 
footsteps  down  the  electric-lit 
perspective  of  glistening  ma- 
chinery. 

"  Fritz  must  be  in  a  tearing 
hurry  to  get  home,"  commented 
the  First  Lieutenant.  "  P'raps 
they've  all  got  plague  or  run- 
ning short  of  food  ...  or  just 
tired  of  life?" 

"  P'raps,"  conceded  the  Lieu- 
tenant -  Commander.  "  Any- 
how, that's  as  may  be.  .  .  .  The 
beam  torpedo  tube  will  just 
bear  nicely  in  a  minute."  The 
white  teeth  beneath  the  rub- 
ber eyepiece  of  the  periscope 
showed  for  an  instant  in  a 
broad  grin.  "Won't  old  man 
Gedge  jump ! " 

"  Starboard  beam  tube 
ready  I " 

Sir  William  replaced  his 
eyeglass.  A  sudden  bead  of 


perspiration  ran  down  and 
vanished  into  his  left  eyebrow. 

"  The  Lord,"  said  the  Lieu- 
tenant in  a  low  voice,  "  has 
placed  the  enemy  upon  our  lee 
bow,  Sir  William." 

"  Has  He  ?  "  said  Sir  William 
dryly.  "Then  I  hope  He'll 
have  mercy  on  their  souls." 

The  motionless  figure  at  the 
periscope  gave  a  couple  of 
low-voiced  orders,  and  in  the 
ensuing  silence  Sir  William 
felt  the  artery  in  his  throat 
quicken  and  beat  like  a  piston. 
Then— 

"  Fire ! " 

The  boat  rolled  to  port,  and 
all  her  framework  shook  like 
the  body  of  a  man  shaken  by  a 
sudden  sob.  Back  she  came  to 
her  original  trim,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant, standing  by  the  beam 
tube,  raised  his  wrist-watch 
and  studied  it  intently.  The 
seconds  passed,  throbbing,  in- 
tolerable, and  merged  into 
Eternity.  A  sullen  concussion 
seemed  to  strike  the  boat  from 
bow  to  stern,  and,  as  she 
steadied,  the  motionless  figures, 
standing  expressionless  at  their 
stations,  suddenly  sprang  into 
life  and  action. 

There  was  the  metallic 
sound  of  metal  striking  metal 
as  the  hatchway  opened,  a 
rush  of  cool,  sweet  air, 
and  the  Scientist  found  him- 
self beside  the  two  officers, 
without  the  slightest  recollec- 
tion of  how  he  got  there — stand- 
ing in  the  wind  and  sunlight 
on  the  streaming  platform  of 
the  oonning-tower.  The  boat 
was  heading,  with  the  waves 
tumbling  away  on  either  side 
of  them,  in  the  direction  of  a 
cloud  of  grey  smoke  that  still 
hung  over  the  water,  slowly 
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dissolving  in  the  wind.  As 
they  approached,  a  dark  patch 
of  oil  spread  outwards  from  a 
miniature  maelstrom,  where 
vast  bubbles  heaved  themselves 
up  and  broke ;  the  air  was 
sickly  with  the  smell  of  benzo- 
line,  and  mingled  with  it  were 
the  acrid  fumes  of  gas  and 
burnt  clothing.  A  dark  scum 
gathered  in  widening  circles, 
with  here  and  there  the  white 
belly  of  a  dead  fish  catching 
the  sun :  a  few  scraps  of 
wreckage  went  by,  but  no  sign 
of  a  man,  or  what  had  once 
been  a  man. 

"Pretty  shot,"  said  the  First 
Lieutenant  approvingly,  and 
leaned  over  the  rail  to  super- 
intend the  dropping  of  a  sinker 
and  buoy.  The  Commanding 
Officer  said  nothing.  Beneath 
the  tan  his  face  was  white, 
and  his  hand,  as  he  raised  his 
glasses  to  sweep  the  horizon, 
trembled  slightly. 

The  Yeoman  of  Signals 
turned  to  Sir  William  and 
jerked  his  thumb  at  the  water. 
"Eh!"  he  said  soberly,  "yon 
had  a  quick  call ! " 

"I  ask  for  no  other  when 
my  hour  strikes,"  replied  the 
Scientist. 

"Maybe  juist  yeer  hands  are 
clean,"  said  the  Yeoman,  and 
turned  to  level  his  telescope 
at  the  trawler  which  was 
rapidly  approaching  with  a 
cloud  of  smoke  reeling  from  her 
funnel  and  the  waves  breaking 
white  across  her  high  bows. 

"Here  comes  Gedge,"  ob- 
served the  Lieutenant  -  Com- 
mander, speaking  for  the  first 
time,  "foaming  at  the  mouth 
and  suffering  from  the  re- 
action of  fright.  Hark !  He's 
started  talking.  .  .  ." 


Amid  the  cluster  of  figures 
in  the  trawler's  bow  stood  a 
big  man  with  a  megaphone 
to  his  mouth.  The  wind  car- 
ried scraps  of  sentences  across 
the  water. 

".  .  .  Darned  bunch  of  tricks 
aft.  .  .  .  How  was  I  to  know  ? 
.  .  .  Scared  blue  .  .  .  torpedo 
.  .  .  prisoners  .  .  .  blamed 
inventors.  .  .  ." 

"Translate,"  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam. The  Lieutenant  -  Com- 
mander coughed  apologetic- 
ally. "He's  peevish,"  he  said. 
"Thought  it  was  us  blowing 
up  at  first.  Wants  to  know 
why  we  wasted  a  torpedo : 
thinks  he  could  have  cap- 
tured her  and  taken  the  crew 
prisoners  if  we'd  left  it  to  him." 

"Silly  ass,"  from  the  First 
Lieutenant.  "  How  could  we 
let  him  know  he  was  playing 
round  with  a  Fritz.  If  we'd 
shown  ourselves  Fritz  would 
have  torpedoed  us  !  " 

"  I  appreciate  the  compli- 
ment," began  Sir  William, 
"that  he  implies  to  my  de- 
vice, but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  hardly  think  the  apparatus 
is  sufficiently  perfect  yet " 

The  Lieutenant-Commander 
laughed  rather  brutally.  "He 
isn't  paying  compliments.  He 
went  on  to  say  he  didn't  want 
the  assistance  of — er — new  in- 
ventions to  bag  a  Fritz  once 
he's  sighted  him." 

The  First  Lieutenant  came 
quickly  to  the  rescue.  "  Of 
course,"  he  said,  "that's  all 
rot.  The  Navy's  only  too 
grateful  to — to  Science  for  try- 
ing to  invent  a  new  gadget.  .  .  . 
Only,  you  see,  sir,  in  the 
meanwhile,  until  you  hit  on 
it,  we  feel  we  aren't  doing  so 
badly, — er — just  carrying  on." 
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ON      PATROL. — II. 
LOW  VISIBILITY. 

OUR  gentle  pirate  ancestors  from  off  the  Frisian  Isles 
Kept  station  where  we  now  patrol  so  many  weary  miles. 
There  were  no  International  laws  of  Hall  or  Halleok  then — 
They  only  knew  the  simple  rule  of  "  Death  to  beaten  men." 
And  what  they  judged  a  lawful  prize  was  any  sail  they  saw 
From  Soarboro'  to  the  sandy  isles  along  the  Saxon  shore. 
We  differ  from  our  ancestors'  conception  of  a  prize, 
And  we  cruise  about  like  Agag  'neath  Sir  Samuel  Evans'  eyes. 
But  on  one  eternal  subject  we  would  certainly  agree — 
It's  seldom  you  can  see  a  mile  across  the  Northern  sea ; 
For,  as  the  misty  clouds  came  down  and  settled  wet  and  cold, 
The  sodden  halliard  creaked  and  strained  as  to  the  swell  they 

rolled. 

Each  yellow-bearded  pirate  knew  beyond  the  veil  of  white 
The  prize  of  all  the  prizes  must  be  passing  out  of  sight, 
And  drearily  they  waited  while  megethlin  in  a  skin 
Was  passed  along  the  benches,  and  the  oars  came  sliding  in. 
Then  soramasax  and  battle-axe  were  polished  up  anew, 
And  they  waited  for  the  fog  to  lift,  the  same  as  me  and  you. 
Though  we're  waiting  on  the  bottom  on  the  twenty-fathom 

line, 

We  are  burnishing  torpedoes  to  a  Sunday  morning  shine. 
The  sailor  pauses  as  he  quaffs  his  tot  of  Navy  rum, 
And  listens  to  a  noise  which  drowns  the  circulator's  hum. 
"  D'y'  'ear  those   blank  propellers,  Bill  ?  —  the  blinking  female 

dog  — 

That's  Tirpitz  in  the  'Indenburg  gone  past  us  in  the  fog." 
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HANG   ON. 

Two  o'  the  morn,  and  a  rising  sea,  I'd  like  to  ease  to  slow — 
But  we're  off  on  a  stunt  and  pressed  for  time,  so  I  reckon  it's 

Eastward  Ho  ! 
So  pick  up  your   skirts   and  hustle  along,  old  woman,  you've 

got  to  go — 

Look-out,  you  fool,  Hang  on  ! 

Up  she  eomes  on  a  big  grey  sea  and  winks  at  the  misty  moon, 
Then  down  the  hill  like  a  falling  lift,  we're  due  for  a  beauty 

soon; 
And  here  it  comes — she'll  be  much  too  late — yes,  damn  it,  she's 

out  of  tune. 

Look-out,  you  fool,  Hang  on  ! 

You  can  feel  her  shake  from  stem  to  stern  with  the  crash  of  her 

plunging  bow, 
And  quiver   anew  to  the   thrusting   screw,  and   the   booming 

engines'  row ; 
Then  RAH — RAH — RAH — on  a   rising   note,  my  oath — they're 

racing  now — 

Look-out,  you  fool,  Hang  on  1 

The  streaky  water  rushes  by  as  the  crest  of  the  sea  goes  past, 
And  you  see  her  hull  from  the  hydroplanes  to  the  heel  of  her 

wireless  mast 
Stand  out  and  hang  as  she  leaps  the  trough  to  dive  at  the  next 

one — Blast  I — 

Look-out,  you  fool,  Hang  on  ! 

In  the  hollow  between  she  stops  for  breath — then  starts  her 

climb  anew. 
"  I  can  see  your  guns  and  wireless  masts,  old  girl,  but  I  can't 

see  you, 
And  you'd  better  be  quick  and  lift  again  " — she  won't ;  she's 

diving  through — 

Look-out,  you  fool,  Hang  on  ! 

The  Lord  be  thanked,  it's  my  relief,  "  Cheer  up,  old  sport,  it's 

clean. 
No,  just  enough  to  wash  your  face,  you  could  hardly  call  it 

green. 

A  jolly  good  sea-boat  this  one  is,  at  least,  for  a  submarine." 
Look-out,  you  fool,  Hang  on  ! 
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Our  brothers  of  the  landward  side 

Are  bound  by  Church  and  stall, 

By  Councils  (Ecumenical, 

By  Gothic  arches  tall. 

But  we  who  know  the  cold  grey  sea, 

The  salt  and  flying  spray, 

We  praise  the  Lord  in  our  fathers'  way, 

In  the  simple  faith  of  the  sea  we  pray 

To  the  God  that  the  winds  and  waves  obey, 

Who  sailed  on  Galilee. 

We  pray  as  the  Flag-Lieutenant  prayed 

At  St  Vincent's  cabin  door 

(Twenty  sail  of  the  line  in  view — 

South-west  by  south  they  bore), 

"  Oh  Lord  of  Hosts — I  praise  Thee  now, 
And  bow  before  Thy  might — 
Who  has  given  us  fingers  and  hands  to  fight, 
And  twenty  ships  of  the  line  in  sight — 
Thou  knewest,  Oh  Lord — and  placed  them  right — 

To  leeward  on  the  bow." 
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THE     SPY     IN      BLACK. 


BY  J.   STORES   CLOUSTON. 


PART   II. 


A   FEW   CHAPTERS   BY  THE   EDITOR. 


I.   THE   PLEASANT   STRANGER. 


IT  was  in  July  of  that 
same  year  that  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Burnett  was  abashed  to 
find  himself  inadvertently  con- 
spicuous. He  had  very  heartily 
permitted  himself  to  be  photo- 
graphed in  the  centre  of  a  small 
group  of  lads  from  his  parish 
who  had  heard  their  country's 
call  and  were  home  in  their 
khaki  for  a  last  leave-taking. 
Moreover,  the  excellence  of  the 
photograph,  and  the  undeniably 
close  resemblance  of  his  own 
portrait  to  the  reflection  he 
surveyed  each  morning  when 
shaving,  had  decidedly  pleased 
him.  But  the  appearance  of  this 
group,  first  as  an  illustration 
in  a  local  paper  and  then  in  one 
that  enjoyed  a  very  wide  circu- 
lation indeed,  embarrassed  him 
not  a  little.  For  he  was  a 
modest,  publicity-avoiding  man, 
and  also  he  felt  he  ought  to 
have  been  in  khaki  too. 

Not  that  Mr  Burnett  had 
anything  really  to  reproach 
himself  with,  for  he  was  in  the 
forties,  some  years  above  mili- 
tary age.  But  he  was  a 
widower  without  a  family,  who 
had  already  spent  fifteen  years 
in  a  sparsely  inhabited  parish 
in  the  south-east  of  Scotland 
not  very  far  from  the  Border ; 
and  ever  since  he  lost  his 


wife  had  been  uneasy  in  mind 
and  a  little  morbid,  and  anxious 
for  change  of  scene  and  fresh 
experiences.  He  was  to  get 
them,  and  little  though  he 
dreamt  it,  that  group  was  their 
beginning.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  taken  as  cunning  a  brain 
to  scent  danger  in  the  trifling 
incidents  with  which  his  strange 
adventure  began  as  it  took  to 
arrange  them.  And  Mr  Bur- 
nett was  not  at  all  cunning, 
being  a  simple,  quiet  man.  In 
appearance  he  was  rather  tall, 
with  a  clean-shaven,  thought- 
ful face,  and  hair  beginning  to 
turn  grey. 

A  few  days  later  a  news- 
paper arrived  by  post.  He 
had  received  several  already 
from  well-meaning  friends,  each 
with  that  group  in  it,  and  he 
sighed  as  he  opened  this  one. 
It  was  quite  a  different  paper, 
however,  with  no  illustrations, 
but  with  a  certain  page  indi- 
cated in  blue  pencil,  and  a  blue 
pencil  mark  in  the  margin  of 
that  page.  What  his  attention 
was  called  to  was  simply  the 
announcement  that  the  Rev. 
Mr  Maxwell,  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Myredale,  had  been 
appointed  to  another  charge, 
and  that  there  was  now  a 
vacancy  there. 
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Mr  Burnett  looked  at  the 
wrapper,  but  his  name  and 
address  had  been  typewritten 
and  gave  him  no  olue.  He 
wondered  who  had  sent  him  the 
paper,  and  then  his  thoughts 
naturally  turned  to  the  vacant 
parish.  He  knew  that  it  lay 
in  a  certain  group  of  northern 
islands,  which  we  may  call  here 
the  Windy  Isles,  and  he  pre- 
sumed that  the  stipend  would 
not  be  great.  Still,  it  was 
probably  a  better  living  than 
his  own  small  parish,  and  as 
for  its  remoteness,  well,  he  liked 
quiet,  out-of-the-way  places, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  a 
complete  change  of  scene.  He 
let  the  matter  lie  in  the  back 
of  his  mind,  and  there  it  would 
very  likely  have  remained  but 
for  a  curious  circumstance  on 
the  following  Sunday. 

His  little  parish  church  was 
seldom  visited  by  strangers, 
and  when  by  any  chance  one 
did  appear,  the  minister  was 
very  quickly  conscious  of  the 
fact.  He  always  took  stock  of 
his  congregation  during  the 
first  psalm,  and  on  this  Sab- 
bath his  experienced  eye  had 
noted  a  stranger  before  the 
end  of  the  opening  verse.  A 
pleasant-looking  gentleman  in 
spectacles,  he  appeared  to  be, 
and  of  a  most  exemplary  and 
devout  habit  of  mind.  In  fact 
he  hardly  once  seemed  to  take 
his  spectacled  gaze  off  the 
minister's  face  during  the 
whole  service ;  and  Mr  Burnett 
believed  in  giving  his  congre- 
gation good  measure. 

It  was  a  fine  day,  and  when 
service  was  over  the  minister 
walked  back  to  his  manse  at  a 
very  leisurely  pace,  enjoying 


the  sunshine  after  a  week  of 
showery  weather.  The  road 
he  followed  crossed  the  river, 
and  as  he  approached  the 
bridge  he  saw  the  same  stran- 
ger leaning  over  the  parapet, 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  gazing 
at  the  brown  stream.  Near 
him  at  the  side  of  the  road 
was  drawn  up  a  large  dark- 
green  touring  car,  which  ap- 
parently the  gentleman  had 
driven  himself,  for  there  was 
no  sign  of  a  chauffeur. 

"Good  day,  sir!"  said  the 
stranger  affably,  as  the  minis- 
ter came  up  to  him.  "  Lovely 
weather ! " 

Mr  Burnett,  nothing  loath 
to  hear  a  fresh  voice,  stopped 
and  smiled  and  agreed  that 
the  day  was  fine.  He  saw  now 
that  the  stranger  was  a  middle- 
sized  man  with  a  full  fair 
moustache,  jovial  eyes  behind 
his  gold  -  rimmed  spectacles, 
and  a  rosy  healthy  colour; 
while  his  manner  was  friend- 
liness itself.  The  minister  felt 
pleasantly  impressed  with  him 
at  once. 

"  Any  trout  in  this  stream  ?  " 
inquired  the  stranger. 

Mr  Burnett  answered  that  it 
was  famed  as  a  fishing  river, 
at  which  the  stranger  seemed 
vastly  interested  and  pleased, 
and  put  several  questions  re- 
garding the  baskets  that  were 
caught.  Then  he  grew  a  little 
more  serious  and  said — 

"  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me, 
sir,  for  thanking  you  for  a  very 
excellent  sermon.  As  I  hap- 
pened to  be  motoring  past  just 
as  church  was  going  in  I 
thought  I'd  look  in  too.  But 
I  assure  you  I  had  no  sus- 
picion I  should  hear  so  good 
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a  discourse.  I  appreciated  it 
highly." 

Though  a  modest  man,  Mr 
Burnett  granted  the  stranger's 
pardon  very  readily.  Indeed, 
he  became  more  favourably 
impressed  with  him  than 
ever. 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  hear 
you  say  so,"  he  replied,  "for  in 
an  out-of-the-way  place  like 
this  one  is  apt  to  get  very 
rusty." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you  at 
all,  sir,"  said  the  stranger 
energetically,  "  if  you'll  pardon 
my  saying  so.  In  my  experi- 
ence— which  is  pretty  wide,  I 
may  add  —  the  best  thinking 
is  done  in  out-of-the-way 
places.  I  don't  say  the  showi- 
est, mind  you,  but  the  best!" 

Again  the  minister  pardoned 
him  without  difficulty. 

"  Of  course,  one  needs  a 
change  now  and  then,  I  ad- 
mit," continued  the  stranger. 
"  But,  my  dear  sir,  whatever 
you  do,  don't  go  and  bury 
yourself  in  a  crowd  !  " 

This  struck  Mr  Burnett  as 
a  novel  and  very  interesting 
way  of  putting  the  matter. 
He  forgot  all  about  the  dinner 
awaiting  him  at  the  manse, 
and  when  the  stranger  offered 
him  a  very  promising-looking 
cigar,  he  accepted  it  with 
pleasure,  and  leaned  over  the 
parapet  beside  him.  There, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  running 
water,  he  listened  and  talked 
for  some  time. 

The  stranger  began  to  talk 
about  the  various  charming 
out-of-the-way  places  in  Soot- 
land.  It  seemed  he  was  a 
perfervid  admirer  of  every- 
thing Scottish,  and  had 


motored  or  tramped  all  over 
the  country  from  Berwick  to 
the  Pentland  Firth.  In  fact, 
he  had  even  crossed  the  waters, 
for  he  presently  burst  forth 
into  a  eulogy  of  the  Windy 
Islands. 

"The  most  delightful  spot, 
sir,  I  have  ever  visited  ! "  he 
said  enthusiastically.  "  There 
is  a  peaoef  ulness  and  charm,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  something 
stimulating  in  the  air  I  simply 
can't  describe.  In  body  and 
mind  I  felt  a  new  man  after 
a  week  there  1 " 

The  minister  was  so  clearly 
struck  by  this,  and  his  in- 
terest so  roused,  that  the 
stranger  pursued  the  topic 
and  added  a  number  of  en- 
ticing details. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  exclaimed 
presently,  "  do  you  happen 
to  know  a  fellow  -  clergyman 
there  called  Maxwell  ?  His 
parish  is  —  let  me  see  —  Ah, 
Myredale,  that's  the  name." 

This  struck  Mr  Burnett  as 
quite  extraordinary. 

"  I  don't  know  him  person- 
ally," he  began. 

"A  very  sensible  fellow," 
continued  the  stranger  im- 
petuously. "  He  told  me  his 
parish  was  as  like  Heaven  as 
anything  on  this  mortal  earth ! " 

"He  has  just  left  it,"  said 
Mr  Burnett. 

The  stranger  seemed  sur- 
prised and  interested. 

"  What  a  chance  for  some 
one  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

Mr  Burnett  gazed  thought- 
fully through  the  smoke  of 
his  cigar  into  the  brown 
water  of  the  river  below  him. 

"  I  have  had  thoughts  of 
making  a  change  myself,"  he 
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said  slowly.  "  But  of  course 
they  might  not  select  me  even 
if  I  applied  for  Myredale." 

"In  the  Scottish  Church  the 
custom  is  to  go  to  the  vacant 
parish  to  preach  a  trial 
sermon,  isn't  it  ? "  inquired 
the  stranger. 

The  minister  nodded.  "A 
system  I  disapprove  of,  I  may 
say,"  said  he. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you," 
said  the  stranger  sympathetic- 
ally. "  Still,  so  long  as  that 
is  the  system,  why  not  try 
your  luck  ?  Mind  you,  I  talk 
as  one  who  knows  the  place, 
and  knows  Mr  Maxwell  and 
his  opinion  of  it.  You'll  have 
ail  enviable  visit,  whatever 
happens." 

"  It  is  a  very  long  way," 
said  Mr  Burnett. 

"  Don't  they  pay  your  ex- 
penses ?  " 

"  Yes,"  admitted  the  min- 
ister. "  But  then  I  under- 
stand that  those  islands  are 
very  difficult  for  a  stranger 
to  enter  at  present.  The 
naval  authorities  are  extremely 
strict." 

The  stranger  laughed  jovi- 
ally. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  cried, 
"  can  you  imagine  even  the 
British  Navy  standing  be- 
tween a  Scotch  congregation 
and  its  sermon  !  You  are  the 
one  kind  of  stranger  who  will 
be  admitted.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  get  a  passport — and 
there  you  are  !  " 

"  Are  they  difficult  to  get  ?  " 

The  stranger  laughed  again. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that 
kind  of  thing,"  said  he.  "I'm 
a  Lancashire  lad,  and  the  buzz 
of  machinery  is  my  game ;  but 


I  can  safely  say  this  :  that  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  passport." 

Mr  Burnett  again  gazed  at 
the  water  in  silence. 

Then  he  looked  up  and  said 
with  a  serious  face — 

"I  must  really  tell  you,  sir, 
of  a  very  remarkable  coinci- 
dence. Only  a  few  days  ago 
some  unknown  friend  sent  me 
a  copy  of  a  newspaper  with  a 
notice  of  this  very  vacancy 
marked  in  it !  " 

The  Lancashire  lad  looked 
almost  thunderstruck  by  this 
extraordinary  disclosure. 

"Well,  I'm  hanged!"  he 
cried  —  adding  hurriedly,  "if 
you'll  forgive  my  strong  lan- 
guage, sir." 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  provi- 
dential," said  Mr  Burnett  in  a 
low  and  very  serious  voice. 

With  equal  solemnity  the 
stranger  declared  that  though 
not  an  unusually  good  man 
himself,  this  solution  had  al- 
ready struck  him  forcibly. 

At  this  point  the  minister 
became  conscious  of  the  distant 
ringing  of  a  bell,  and  recog- 
nised with  a  start  the  strident 
note  of  his  own  dinner  bell 
swung  with  a  vigorous  arm 
somewhere  in  the  road  ahead. 
He  shook  hands  cordially  with 
the  stranger,  thanked  him  for 
the  very  interesting  talk  he 
had  enjoyed,  and  hurried  off 
towards  his  over-cooked  roast. 

The  stranger  remained  for  a 
few  moments  still  leaning 
against  the  parapet.  His  jovial 
face  had  been  wreathed  in 
smiles  throughout  the  whole 
conversation ;  he  still  smiled 
now,  but  with  rather  a  different 
expression. 
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II.   THE   CHAUFFEUR. 


Mr  Burnett  was  somewhat 
slow  in  coming  to  decisions,  but 
once  he  had  taken  an  idea  to 
do  a  thing  he  generally  carried 
it  out.  In  the  course  of  a  week 
or  ten  days  he  had  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  church  of  Myredale,  and 
made  arrangements  for  appear- 
ing in  the  pulpit  there  on  a  cer- 
tain Sunday  inAugust.  He  was 
to  arrive  in  the  islands  on  the 
Thursday,  spend  the  week-end 
in  the  empty  manse,  preach  on 
Sunday,  and  return  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday.  His  old  friend 
Mr  Drummond  in  Edinburgh, 
hearing  of  the  plan,  invited 
him  to  break  his  journey  at  his 
house,  arriving  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  going  on  by 
the  North  train  on  Wednesday 
night.  Accordingly,  he  ar- 
ranged to  have  a  trap  at  the 
manse  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
drive  to  Berwick  and  catch  the 
Scotch  express,  getting  into 
Edinburgh  at  6.15. 

He  was  a  reticent  man,  and 
in  any  case  had  few  neighbours 
to  gossip  with,  so  that  as  far  as 
he  himself  knew,  the  Drum- 
mouds  alone  had  been  informed 
of  all  these  details.  But  he 
had  in  the  manse  a  very  valu- 
able domestic,  who  added  to 
her  more  ordinary  virtues  a 
passion  for  conversation. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon 
before  he  was  due  to  start,  he 
was  returning  from  a  walk, 
when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
man's  figure  disappearing  into 
a  small  pine  wood  at  the  back 
of  his  house,  and  when  his  in- 
valuable Mary  brought  him  in 
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his  tea,  he  inquired  who  her 
visitor  had  been. 

"  Oh,  sic  a  nice  young  felly !" 
said  Mary  enthusiastically. 
"He's  been  a  soger,  wounded 
at  Mons  he  was,  and  walking 
to  Berwick  to  look  for  a  job." 

Though  simple,  the  minister 
was  not  without  some  sad 
experience  of  human  nature, 
particularly  the  nature  of 
wounded  heroes  tramping  the 
country  for  jobs. 

"I  hope  you  didn't  give  him 
any  money,"  said  he. 

"  He  never  askit  for  money  !  " 
cried  Mary.  "Oh,  he  was  not 
that  kind  at  a' !  A  maist  civil 
young  chap  he  was,  and  maist 
interested  to  hear  where  you 
were  gaun,  and  sic  like." 

The  minister  shook  his  head. 

"  You  told  him  when  I  was 
leaving,  and  all  about  it,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"There  was  nae  secret,  was 
there  ?  "  demanded  Mary. 

Mr  Burnett  looked  at  her 
seriously. 

"As  like  as  not,"  said  he; 
"he  just  wished  to  know  when 
the  man  of  the  house  would  be 
away.  Mind  and  keep  the 
doors  looked,  Mary,  and  if  he 
comes  back,  don't  let  him  into 
the  kitchen  whatever  cock-and- 
bull  story  he  tells." 

He  knew  that  Mary  was  a 
sensible  enough  woman,  and 
having  given  her  this  warning, 
he  forgot  the  whole  incident — 
till  later. 

Tuesday  was  fine  and  warm, 

a  perfect  day  on  which  to  start 

a  journey,  and   about  midday 

Mr    Burnett    was    packing    a 
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couple  of  bags  with  a  sense  of 
pleasant  anticipation,  when  a 
telegram  arrived.  This  was 
exactly  how  it  ran : — 

"  My  friend  Taylor  motoring 
to  Edinburgh  to  -  day.  Will 
pick  you  and  luggage  up  at 
Manse  about  six,  and  bring 
you  to  my  house.  Don't 
trouble  reply,  assume  this 
suits,  shall  be  out  till  late. 
"  DKUMMOND." 

"There's  no  answer,"  said 
Mr  Burnett  with  a  smile. 

Ho  was  delighted  with  this 
change  in  his  programme,  and 
at  once  countermanded  his 
trap,  and  ordered  Mary  to  set 
about  making  scones  and  a 
currant  cake  for  tea. 

"  This  Mr  Taylor  will  surely 
be  wanting  his  tea  before  he 
starts,"  said  he,  "  though  it's 
likely  he  won't  want  to  waste 
too  much  time  over  it,  or  it 
will  be  dark  long  before  we 
get  to  Edinburgh.  So  have 
everything  ready,  Mary,  but 
just  the  infusing  of  the  tea." 

Then  with  an  easy  mind, 
feeling  that  there  was  no  hurry 
now,  he  sat  down  to  his  early 
dinner.  As  he  dined  he  studied 
the  telegram  more  carefully, 
and  it  was  then  that  one  or 
two  slight  peculiarities  struck 
him.  They  seemed  to  him  very 
trifling,  but  they  set  him  won- 
dering and  smiling  a  little  to 
himself. 

He  knew  most  of  the 
Drummonds'  friends,  and  yet 
never  before  had  he  heard  of 
an  affluent  motor-driving  Mr 
Taylor  among  them.  Still, 
there  was  nothing  surprising 
about  that,  for  one  may  make 


a  new  friend  any  day,  and 
one's  old  friends  never  hear 
of  him  for  long  enough. 

The  really  unusual  features 
about  this  telegram  were  its 
length  and  clearness  and  the 
elaborate  injunctions  against 
troubling  to  answer  it. 

Robert  Drummond  was  an 
excellent  and  Christian  man, 
but  he  had  never  been  re- 
markable for  profuse  expendi- 
ture. In  fact,  he  guarded  his 
bawbees  very  carefully  indeed, 
and  among  other  judicious 
precautions  he  never  sent 
telegrams  if  he  could  help 
it,  and  when  fate  forced  his 
hand,  kept  very  rigorously 
within  the  twelve-word  limit. 
His  telegrams  in  consequence 
were  celebrated  more  for  their 
conciseness  than  their  clarity. 
Yet  here  he  was  sending  a 
telegram  thirty  -  four  words 
long,  apart  from  the  address 
and  signature,  and  spending 
halfpenny  after  halfpenny 
with  reckless  profusion  to 
make  every  detail  explicit  ! 

Particularly  curious  were 
the  three  clauses  all  devoted 
to  saving  Mr  Burnett  the  trouble 
of  replying.  Never  before  had 
Mr  Drummond  shown  such 
extraordinary  consideration  for 
a  friend's  puree,  and  it  is  a 
discouraging  feature  of  human 
nature  that  even  the  worthy 
Mr  Burnett  felt  more  puzzled 
than  touched  by  his  generous 
thoughtfulness. 

"  Robert  Drummond  never 
wrote  out  that  wire  himself," 
he  concluded.  "He  must  just 
have  told  some  one  what  he 
wanted  to  say,  and  they  must 
have  written  it  themselves. 
Well,  we'll  hope  they  paid  for 
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it  too,  or  Robert  will  be  ter- 
rible annoyed." 

The  afternoon  wore  on,  and 
as  six  o'clock  drew  near,  the 
minister  began  to  look  out 
for  Mr  Taylor  and  his  car. 
But  six  o'clock  passed,  and 
quarter  -  past  six,  and  still 
there  was  no  sign  of  him. 
The  minister  began  to  grow 
a  little  worried  lest  they 
should  have  to  do  most  of 
the  journey  in  the  dark,  for 
he  was  an  inexperienced 
motorist,  and  such  a  long 
drive  by  night  seemed  to 
him  a  formidable  and  risky 
undertaking. 

At  last  at  half-past  six  the 
thrum  of  a  car  was  heard, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  a 
long,  raking,  dark-green  tour- 
ing car  dashed  up  to  the  door 
of  the  modest  manse.  The 
minister  hurried  out  to  wel- 
come his  guest,  and  then 
stopped  dead  short  in  sheer 
astonishment.  Mr  Taylor  was 
none  other  than  the  Lancashire 
lad. 

On  his  part,  Mr  Taylor 
seemed  almost  equally  sur- 
prised. 

"Well,  I'm  blowed!"  he 
cried  jovially.  "If  this  isn't 
the  most  extraordinary  co- 
incidence !  When  I  got  Robert 
Drurnmond's  note,  and  noticed 
the  part  of  the  country  you 
lived  in,  I  wondered  if  you 
could  possibly  be  the  same 
minister  I'd  met ;  but  it  really 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true ! 
Delighted  to  meet  you  again  !  " 

He  laughed  loud  and  cheer- 
fully, and  wrung  the  minister's 
hand  like  an  old  friend.  Mr 
Burnett,  though  less  demon- 
strative, felt  heartily  pleased, 


and  led  his  guest  cordially 
into  the  manse  parlour. 

"  You'll  have  some  tea  be- 
fore you  start,  I  hope?"  he 
inquired. 

"  Ka-ther  !  "  cried  Mr  Taylor. 
"  I've  a  Lancashire  appetite  for 
tea!  Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"Well,  I'll  have  it  in  at 
once,"  said  the  minister,  ring- 
ing the  bell,  "  for  I  suppose 
we  ought  not  to  postpone  our 
start  too  long." 

"  No  hurry  at  all,  my  dear 
fellow,"  said  Mr  Taylor,  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  easiest 
chair  the  minister  possessed. 
"I  mean  to  have  a  jolly  good 
tuck  in  before  /  start !  " 

At  that  moment  Mr  Burnett 
remembered  that  this  time  he 
had  seen  a  chauffeur  in  the 
car.  He  went  hospitably  out 
of  the  room  and  turned  to- 
wards the  front  door.  But 
hardly  had  he  turned  in  that 
direction  when  he  heard  Mr 
Taylor  call  out — 

"Hullo!  Where  are  you 
going  ?  " 

And  the  next  moment  he 
was  after  the  minister  and  had 
him  by  the  arm  just  as  they 
reached  the  open  front  door. 
Mr  Burnett  ever  afterwards 
remembered  the  curious  im- 
pression produced  on  him  by 
the  note  in  Mr  Taylor's  voice, 
and  that  hurried  grip  of  the 
arm.  Suspicion,  alarm,  a  note 
of  anger,  all  seemed  to  be 
blended. 

"  I — I  was  only  going  to  ask 
your  driver  to  come  and  have 
a  cup  of  tea  in  the  kitchen," 
stammered  the  embarrassed 
minister. 

"My  dear  sir,  he  doesn't 
want  any ;  I've  asked  him 
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already  !  "  said  Mr  Taylor.  "  I 
assure  you  honestly  I  have  !  " 

Mr  Burnett  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  back  wondering 
greatly.  He  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  chauffeur,  a 
clean-shaven,  well -turned -out 
man,  sitting  back  in  his  seat 
with  his  cap  far  over  his  eyes, 
and  even  in  that  hurried  glance 
at  part  of  his  face  he  had  been 
struck  with  something  curi- 
ously familiar  about  the  man  ; 
though  whether  he  had  seen 
him  before,  or,  if  not,  who  he 
reminded  him  of,  he  was  quite 
unable  to  say.  And  then  there 
was  Mr  Taylor's  extraordinary 
change  of  manner  the  very 
moment  he  started  to  see  the 
chauffeur.  He  could  make 
nothing  of  it  at  all,  but  for 
some  little  time  afterwards 
he  had  a  vague  sense  of 
disquiet. 

Mr  Taylor,  on  his  part,  had 
recovered  his  cheerfulness  as 
quickly  as  he  had  lost  it. 

"Forgive  me,  my  dear  Mr 
Burnett,"  he  said  earnestly,  yet 
always  with  the  rich  jolly  note 
in  his  voice.  "I  must  have 
seemed  a  perfect  maniac.  The 
truth  is,  between  ourselves,  I 
had  a  terrible  suspicion  you 
were  going  to  offer  my  good 
James  whisky !  " 

"  Oh,"  said  the  minister. 
"Is  he  then  —  er — an  ab- 
stainer? " 

Mr  Taylor  laughed  pleas- 
antly. 

"  I  wish  he  were !  A  wee 
drappie  is  his  one  failing  ;  ha, 
ha  !  I  never  allow  my  chauffeur 
to  touch  a  drop  while  I'm  on 
the  road,  Mr  Burnett — never, 
sir!" 

Mr  Burnett  was  slow  to  sus- 


pect ill  of  any  one,  but  he  was 
just  as  slow  in  getting  rid  of  a 
suspicion.  With  all  his  sim- 
plicity, he  could  not  but  think 
that  Mr  Taylor  jumped  extra- 
ordinarily quickly  to  conclu- 
sions and  got  excited  on  smaller 
provocation  than  any  one  he 
had  ever  met.  Over  his  first 
cup  of  tea  he  sat  very  silent. 

In  the  meantime  the  sociable 
Mary  had  been  suffering  from 
a  sense  of  disappointment. 
Surely  the  beautiful  liveried 
figure  in  the  car  would  require 
his  tea  and  eggs  like  his 
master  ?  For  a  little  she  sat 
awaiting  his  arrival  in  the 
kitchen,  with  her  cap  neatly 
arranged,  and  an  expectant 
smile.  But  gradually  dis- 
appointment deepened.  She 
considered  the  matter  judici- 
ally. Clearly,  she  decided,  Mr 
Burnett  had  forgotten  the 
tradition  of  hospitality  asso- 
ciated with  that  and  every 
other  manse.  And  then  she 
decided  that  her  own  duty 
was  plain. 

She  went  out  of  the  back 
door  and  round  the  house. 
There  stood  the  car,  with  the 
resplendent  figure  leaning  back 
in  his  seat,  his  cap  still  over 
his  eyes,  and  his  face  now 
resting  on  his  hand,  so  that 
she  could  barely  see  more  than 
the  tip  of  his  nose.  He  heard 
nothing  of  her  approach  till 
she  was  fairly  at  his  side,  and 
in  her  high  and  penetrating 
voice  cried — 

"Will  ye  not  be  for  a  cup 
of  tea  and  an  egg  to  it, 
eh?" 

The  chauffeur  started,  and 
Mary  started  too.  She  had 
seen  his  face  for  an  instant, 
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though  he  covered  it  quickly,  Mary    went     back     to     the 

but  apparently  quite  naturally,  kitchen    divided    between    an- 

with  his  hand.  noyanoe     at     the    rebuff    and 

"No,      thanks,"      he      said  wonder.      The    liveried    figure 

brusquely,    and    turned    away  might    have    been    the    twin- 

his  eyes.  brother  of  the  minister. 


III.    ON  THE   CLIFF. 


Gradually  Mr  Burnett  re- 
covered his  composure.  His 
guest  was  so  genial  and 
friendly  and  appreciative  of 
the  scones  and  the  currant 
cake  that  he  began  to  up- 
braid himself  for  churlishness 
in  allowing  .anything  like  a 
suspicion  of  this  pleasant 
gentleman  to  linger  in  his 
mind.  There  remained  a  per- 
sistent little  shadow  which  he 
could  not  quite  drive  away, 
but  he  conscientiously  tried  his 
best.  As  for  Mr  Taylor,  there 
never  was  a  jollier  and  yet  a 
more  thoughtful  companion.  He 
seemed  to  think  of  every  mortal 
thing  that  the  minister  could 
possibly  need  for  his  journey. 

"Got  your  passport?"  he 
inquired. 

"Yes,"  said  the  minister. 
"I  am  carrying  it  in  my 
breast-pocket.  It  ought  to 
be  safe  there." 

"  The  safest  place  possible  !  " 
said  Mr  Taylor  cordially.  "  It's 
all  in  order,  I  presume,  eh  ?  " 

Mr  Burnett  took  the  pass- 
port out  of  his  pocket  and 
showed  it  to  him.  His  guest 
closely  examined  the  minister's 
photograph  which  was  at- 
tached, went  through  all  the 
particulars  carefully,  and  pro- 
nounced everything  in  order, 
as  far  as  an  ignorant  outsider 
like  himself  could  judge. 


"Of  course,"  he  said,  "I'm 
a  business  man,  Mr  Burnett, 
and  I  can  tell  when  a  thing 
looks  businesslike,  though  I 
know  no  more  about  what 
the  authorities  require  and 
why  they  ask  for  all  these 
particulars  than  you  do.  It's 
all  red  tape,  I  suppose." 

As  a  further  precaution  he 
recommended  his  host  to  slip 
a  few  letters  and  a  receipted 
bill  or  two  into  his  pocket- 
book,  so  that  he  would  have 
a  ready  means  of  establishing 
his  identity  if  any  difficulty 
arose.  Mr  Burnett  was  some- 
what surprised,  but  accepted 
his  guest's  word  for  it,  as  a 
shrewd  Lancashire  lad,  that 
these  little  tips  were  well 
worth  taking. 

By  this  time  the  evening 
was  falling,  and  at  length 
Mr  Taylor  declared  himself 
ready  for  the  road.  He  had 
drunk  four  cups  of  tea,  and 
hurried  over  none  of  them. 
For  a  moment  Mr  Burnett 
half  wondered  if  he  had  any 
reason  for  delaying  their 
start,  but  immediately  re- 
proached himself  for  harbour- 
ing such  a  thought.  Indeed, 
why  should  he  think  so  ? 
There  seemed  nothing  what- 
ever to  be  gained  by  delay, 
with  the  dusk  falling  so  fast 
and  a  long  road  ahead. 
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The  minister's  rug  and  um- 
brella and  two  leather  bags 
were  put  into  the  car,  he 
and  Mr  Taylor  got  aboard, 
and  off  they  went  at  last. 
Mr  Burnett  had  another 
glance  at  the  chauffeur,  and 
again  was  haunted  by  an 
odd  sense  of  familiarity ;  but 
once  they  had  started,  the 
view  of  his  back  in  the  gather- 
ing dusk  suggested  nothing 
more  explicit. 

Presently  they  passed  a  cor- 
ner, and  the  minister  looked 
round  uneasily. 

"  What  road  are  you  taking  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  We're  going  to  join  the 
coast  road  from  Berwick,"  said 
Mr  Taylor. 

"  Isn't  that  rather  round- 
about?" 

Mr  Taylor  laughed  jovially. 

"  My  good  James  has  his  own 
ideas,"  said  he.  "As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  fancy  he  knows  the 
coast  road  and  isn't  sure  of  the 
other.  However,  we  needn't 
worry  about  that.  With  a  car 
like  this  the  difference  in  time 
will  be  a  flea-bite ! " 

He  had  provided  the  minister 
with  another  excellent  cigar, 
and  smoking  in  comfort  behind 
a  glass  wind-screen,  with  the 
dim  country  slipping  by  and 
the  first  pale  star  faintly  shin- 
ing overhead,  the  pair  fell  into 
easy  discourse.  Mr  Taylor  was 
a  remarkably  sympathetic  talk- 
er, the  minister  found.  He 
kept  the  conversation  entirely 
on  his  companion's  affairs,  put- 
ting innumerable  questions  as 
to  his  habits  and  way  of  life, 
and  indeed  his  whole  history, 
and  exhibiting  a  flattering  in- 
terest in  his  answers.  Mr  Bur- 
nett said  to  himself  at  last  with 


a  smile  that  this  inquiring 
gentleman  would  soon  know  as 
much  about  him  as  he  knew 
himself. 

Once  or  twice  the  minister 
wondered  how  fast  they  were 
really  going.  They  did  not 
seem  to  him  to  be  achieving 
any  very  extraordinary  speed, 
but  possibly  that  was  only  be- 
cause the  big  car  ran  so  easily. 
In  fact,  when  he  once  questioned 
his  companion,  Mr  Taylor  as- 
sured him  that  actually  was 
the  explanation.  It  was  thus 
pretty  dark  when  they  struck 
the  coast  road,  and  it  grew 
ever  darker  as  they  ran  north- 
ward through  a  bare,  treeless 
country,  with  the  cliff  edge 
never  far  away  and  the  North 
Sea  glimmering  beyond. 

They  had  reached  an  abso- 
lutely lonely  stretch  of  road 
that  hugged  the  shore  closely 
when  the  car  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Hallo  !  "  exclaimed  Mr 
Taylor,  "what's  up?" 

The  chauffeur  half  -  turned 
round  and  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Did  you  see  that  light,  sir  ?  " 

"  Which  light  ?" 

The  chauffeur  pointed  to  the 
dark  stretch  of  turf  between 
them  and  the  edge  of  the  cliffs. 

"  Just  there,  sir.  I  saw  it 
flash  for  a  second.  I  got  a 
glimpse  of  some  one  moving  too, 
sir." 

Mr  Taylor  became  intensely 
excited. 

"A  spy  signalling!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Looks  like  it,  sir,"  said  the 
chauffeur. 

Mr  Taylor  turned  to  the  min- 
ister with  an  eager,  resolute  air. 

"Our  duty's  clear,  Mr  Bur- 
nett," said  he.  "  As  loyal  sub- 
jects of  King  George — God 
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bless  him  ! — we've  got  to  have  a 
look  into  this  ! " 

With  that  he  jumped  out 
and  stood  by  the  open  door, 
evidently  expecting  the  minister 
to  follow.  For  a  moment  Mr 
Burnett  hesitated.  A  vague 
sense  that  all  was  not  well  sud- 
denly affected  him.  "  Do  not 
go  !  "  something  seemed  to  say 
to  him.  And  yet  as  a  man  and 
a  loyal  subject  how  could  he 
possibly  decline  to  assist  in  an 
effort  to  foil  the  King's  enemies? 
Reluctantly  he  descended  from 
the  car,  and  once  he  was  on  the 
road,  Mr  Taylor  gave  him  no 
time  for  further  debate. 

"Come  on!"  he  whispered 
eagerly ;  and  then  turning  to 
the  chauffeur,  "  come  along  too, 
James ! " 

Close  by  there  was  a  gate  in 
the  fence,  and  they  all  three 
went  through  this  and  quietly 
crossed  the  short  stretch  of 
grass  between  the  road  and  the 
cliffs,  Mr  Taylor  and  the  minis- 
ter walking  in  front  and  the 
chauffeur  following  close  at 
their  heels.  Now  that  the  car 


was  silent,  they  could  hear  the 
soft  lapping  of  the  water  at  the 
cliff  foot,  but  that  and  the  fall 
of  their  feet  on  the  short  crisp 
turf  were  the  only  sounds. 

Mr  Burnett  peered  hard  into 
the  darkness,  but  he  could  see 
absolutely  nothing.  All  at 
once  he  realised  that  they  were 
getting  very  close  to  the  brink, 
and  that  if  there  were  any  one 
in  front  they  would  certainly 
be  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 
There  could  not  possibly  be 
any  use  in  going  farther;  why 
then  did  they  continue  to  ad- 
vance? At  that  a  clear  and 
terrifying  instinct  of  danger 
seized  him.  He  turned  round 
sharply,  and  uttered  one  loud 
ringing  cry. 

He  was  looking  straight  into 
the  chauffeur's  face,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  he  were  look- 
ing into  his  own,  distorted  by 
murderous  intention.  Above 
it  the  man's  hand  was  already 
raised.  It  descended,  and  the 
minister  fell  on  the  turf  with  a 
gasp.  He  knew  no  more  of 
that  night's  adventure. 


iv.  MR  DRUMMOND'S  VISITOR. 


Upon  a  secluded  road  in  the 
quiet  suburb  of  Trinity  stood 
the  residence  of  Mr  Robert 
Drumtnond.  It  was  a  neat 
unpretentious  little  villa 
graced  by  a  number  of  trees 
and  a  clinging  Virginia  creeper, 
and  Mr  Drummond  was  a  neat 
unpretentious  little  gentleman, 
graced  by  a  number  of  virtues, 
and  a  devoted  Mrs  Drummond. 
From  the  upper  windows  of 
his  house  you  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  castled  and 
templed  hills  of  Edinburgh  on 


the  one  side,  and  the  shining 
Forth  and  green  coasts  of  Fife 
on  the  other.  The  Forth,  in 
fact,  was  close  at  hand,  and  of 
late  Mr  Drummond  had  been 
greatly  entertained  by  observ- 
ing many  interesting  move- 
ments upon  its  waters. 

He  had  looked  forward  to 
exhibiting  and  expounding 
these  features  to  his  friend  Mr 
Burnett,  and  felt  considerably 
disappointed  when  upon  the 
morning  of  the  day  when  the 
minister  should  have  come,  a 
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telegram   arrived  instead.     It 
ran — 

"  Unavoidably  prevented 
from  coming  to  stay  with 
you.  Shall  explain  later. 
Many  regrets.  Don't  trouble 
reply.  Leaving  home  imme- 
diately. 

"  BUKNETT." 

As  Mr  Drummond  studied 
this  telegram  he  began  to  feel 
not  only  disappointed  but  a 
trifle  critical. 

"Alec  Burnett  must  have 
come  into  a  fortune  !  "  he  said 
to  himself.  "  Six  words — the 
whole  of  threepence — wasted 
in  telling  me  not  to  reply ! 
As  if  I'd  be  spending  my 
money  on  anything  so  foolish. 
I  never  saw  such  extrava- 
gance ! " 

On  the  following  morning 
Mr  Drummond  was  as  usual 
up  betimes.  He  had  retired  a 
year  or  two  before  from  a  re- 
sponsible position  in  an  insur- 
ance office,  but  he  still  retained 
his  active  business  habits,  and 
by  eight  o'clock  every  morning 
of  the  summer  was  out  and 
busy  in  his  garden.  It  still 
wanted  ten  minutes  to  eight, 
and  he  was  just  buttoning  up 
his  waistcoat  when  he  heard 
the  front -door  bell  ring.  A 
minute  or  two  later  the  maid 
announced  that  Mr  Topham 
was  desirous  of  seeing  Mr 
Drummond  immediately. 

"  Mr  Topham  ?  "  he  asked. 

"He's  a  Navy  Officer,  sir," 
said  the  maid. 

Vaguely  perturbed,  Mr 
Drummond  hurried  down- 
stairs, and  found  in  his  study 
a  purposeful  -  looking  young 
man,  with  the  two  zigzag 


stripes  on  his  sleeve  of  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve. 

"  Mr  Drummond  ?  "  he  in- 
quired. 

"The  same,"  said  Mr  Drum- 
mond, firmly  yet  cautiously. 

"  You  expected  a  visit  from 
a  Mr  Burnett  yesterday,  I 
believe  ?  " 

"  I  had  been  expecting  him 
till  I  got  his  wire." 

"  His  wire  !  "  exclaimed  Lieu- 
tenant Topham.  "  Did  he  tele- 
graph to  you?  " 

"  Yes :  he  said  he  couldn't 
come." 

"  May  I  see  that  telegram  ?  " 

Caution  had  always  been 
Mr  Drummond's  most  valu- 
able asset. 

"  Is  it  important  ? "  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Extremely,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant a  trifle  brusquely. 

Mr  Drummond  went  to  his 
desk  and  handed  him  the 
telegram.  He  could  see  Top- 
ham's  eyebrows  riee  as  he 
read  it. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  when 
he  had  finished.  "  May  I  keep 
it?" 

Without  waiting  for  permis- 
sion, he  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  with  a  grave  air  said — 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  rather 
serious  news  to  give  you  about 
Mr  Burnett," 

"  Dear  me  ! "  cried  Mr  Drum- 
mond. "  It's  not  mental 
trouble,  I  hope?  That  was 
a  queer  wire  he  sent  me  !  " 

"  He  didn't  send  you  that 
wire,"  said  Lieutenant  Top- 
ham. 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Mr 
Drummond.  "  Really  —  you 
don't  say  so  ?  Then  who 
did  ?  " 
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"  That's  what  we've  got  to 
find  out." 

The  lieutenant  glanced  at 
the  door,  and  added — 

"  I  think  we  had  better 
come  a  little  farther  away 
from  the  door." 

They  moved  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  room  and  sat 
down. 

"  Mr  Burnett  has  been 
knocked  on  the  head  and 
then  nearly  drowned,"  said 
the  lieutenant. 

Mr  Drummond  cried  aloud 
in  horror.  Topham  made  a 
warning  gesture. 

"  This  is  not  to  be  talked 
about  at  present,"  he  said  in 
a  guarded  voice.  "The  facts 
simply  are  that  I'm  in  com- 
mand of  a  patrol  -  boat,  and 
last  night  we  were  off  the 
Berwickshire  coast  when  we 
found  your  friend  in  the  water 
with  a  bad  wound  in  his  head 
and  a  piece  of  cord  tied  round 
his  feet," 

"  You  mean  some  one  had 
tried  to  murder  him  ?  "  cried 
Mr  Drummoud. 

"It  looked  rather  like  it," 
said  Topham  drily. 

"And  him  a  minister  too!" 
gasped  Mr  Drummond. 

"  So  we  found  later." 

"  But  you'd  surely  tell  that 
from  his  clothes  !  " 

"  He  had  no  clothes  when 
we  found  him." 

"  No  clothes  on  !  Then  do 
you  mean " 

"  We  took  him  straight  back 
to  the  base,"  continued  the 
lieutenant  quickly,  "  and  fin- 
ally he  came  round  and  was 
able  to  talk  a  little.  Then 
we  learned  his  name  and 
heard  of  you,  and  Captain 
Blacklock  asked  me  to  run 


up  and  let  you  know  he  was 
safe,  and  also  get  you  to 
check  one  or  two  of  his  state- 
ments. Mr  Burnett  is  natur- 
ally a  little  light-headed  at 
present." 

Mr  Drummond  was  a  per- 
sistent gentleman. 

"  But  do  you  mean  you 
found  him  with  no  clothes 
on  right  out  at  sea  ?  " 

"  No  ;  close  under  the  cliffs." 

"  Did  you  see  him  fall  into 
the  water?" 

"  We  heard  a  cry,  and  picked 
him  up  shortly  afterwards," 
said  the  lieutenant,  rather 
evasively,  Mr  Drummond 
thought.  "  However,  the 

main  thing  is  that  he  will 
recover  all  right.  You  can 
rest  assured  he  is  being  well 
looked  after." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  more 
about  this,"  said  Mr  Drum- 
mond with  an  air  of  deter- 
mination. 

"  So  would  we,"  said  Top- 
ham  drily,  "  and  I'd  just  like 
to  ask  you  one  or  two  ques- 
tions, if  I  may.  Mr  Burnett 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Windy 
Islands,  I  believe?" 

"  He  was.  He  had  got  all 
his  papers  and  everything 
ready  to  start  to-night." 

"  You  feel  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  He  wrote  and  told  me 
so  himself." 

Lieutenant  Topham  nodded 
in  silence.  Then  he  inquired — 

"  Do  you  know  a  Mr 
Taylor  ?  " 

"Taylor?  I  know  a  John 
Taylor " 

"Who  comes  from  Lanca- 
shire and  keeps  a  motor-oar  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Mr  Drummond. 
"  I  don't  know  that  one. 
Why  ?  " 
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"Then  you  didn't  send  a 
long  telegram  to  Mr  Burnett 
yesterday  telling  him  that  Mr 
Taylor  would  oall  for  him  in  his 
motor -oar  and  drive  him  to 
your  house?" 

"Certainly  not!"  cried  Mr 
Drummond  indignantly.  "  I 
never  sent  a  long  telegram  to 
any  one  in  my  life.  I  tell  you 
I  don't  know  anything  about 
this  Mr  Taylor  or  his  motor- 
oar.  If  Mr  Burnett  told  you 
that,  he's  light  -  headed  in- 
deed ! " 

"Those  are  merely  the  ques- 
tions Captain  Blacklock  asked 
me  to  put,"  said  the  lieutenant 
soothingly. 

"Is  he  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  base  ?  "  demanded 
Mr  Drummond  a  little  fiercely. 

"No,"  said  Topham  briefly; 
"  Commander  Blacklock  is  an 
officer  on  special  service  at 
present." 

"  Commander  ! "  exclaimed 
Mr  Drummoud  with  a  menac- 
ing (sniff.  "  But  you  just  called 
him  Captain." 

"  Commanders  get  the  court- 
esy title  of  Captain,"  explained 
the  lieutenant,  rising  as  he 
spoke.  "  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr  Drummond.  There's 
only  one  thing  more  I'd  like  to 
say " 

"Ay,  but  there  are  several 
things  I'd  like  to  say  ! "  said 
Mr  Drummond  very  firmly. 
"  I  want  to  know  what's  the 
meaning  of  this  outrage  to  my 
friend.  What's  your  theory  ?  " 

Before  the  war  Lieutenant 
Topham  had  been  an  officer  in 
a  passenger  liner,  but  he  had 
already  acquired  in  great  per- 
fection the  real  Navy  mask. 

"It  seems  rather  mysteri- 
ous," he  replied  —  in  a  most 


unsuitably  light  and  indiffer- 
ent tone,  Mr  Drummond  con- 
sidered. 

"But  surely  you  have  some 
ideas !  " 

The  Lieutenant  shook  his 
head. 

"We'll  probably  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it  sooner  or  later." 

"  A  good  deal  later  than 
sooner,  I'm  afraid,"  said  Mr 
Drummond  severely.  "  You've 
informed  the  police,  I  pre- 
sume." 

"The  affair  is  not  in  my 
hands,  Mr  Drummond." 

"  Then  whose  hands  is  it  in  ?  " 

"I  have  not  been  consulted 
on  that  point." 

Ever  since  the  war  broke 
out  Mr  Drummond's  views 
concerning  the  Navy  had  been 
in  a  state  of  painful  flux. 
Sometimes  he  felt  a  genuine 
pride  as  a  taxpayer  in  having 
provided  himself  with  such  an 
efficient  and  heroic  service ;  at 
other  times  he  sadly  suspected 
that  his  money  had  been 
wasted,  and  used  to  urge  upon 
all  his  acquaintance  the  strong 
opinion  that  the  Navy  should 
really  "do  something"  —  and 
be  quick  about  it  too ! 

Lieutenant  Topham  de- 
pressed him  greatly.  There 
seemed  such  an  extraordinary 
lack  of  intelligent  interest 
about  the  fellow.  How  dif- 
ferently Nelson  would  have 
replied ! 

"Well,  there's  one  thing  I 
absolutely  insist  upon  get- 
ting at  the  bottom  of,"  he  said 
resolutely.  "  I  am  accused  of 
sending  a  long  telegram  to  Mr 
Burnett  about  a  Mr  Taylor. 
Now  I  want  to  know  the 
meaning  of  that !  " 

Lieutenant  Topham   smiled. 
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but  his  smile,  instead  of  sooth- 
ing, merely  provoked  the  in- 
dignant householder. 

"  Neither  you  nor  Mr  Burnett 
are  accused  of  sending  tele- 
grams. We  only  know  that  you 
received  them." 

"Then  who  sent  them,  I'd 
like  to  know  ?  " 

"That,  no  doubt,  will  appear 
in  time.  I  must  get  back  now, 
Mr  Drummond ;  but  I  must 
first  ask  you  not  to  mention  a 
word  to  any  one  of  this — in  the 
meantime  anyhow." 

The  householder  looked  con- 
siderably taken  aback.  He 
had  anticipated  making  a  very 
pleasant  sensation  among  his 
friends. 

"I — er — of  course  shall  use 
great  discretion "  he  began. 

Lieutenant  Topham  shook 
his  head. 

"  I  am  directed  to  ask  you  to 
tell  nobody." 

"Of  course  Mrs  Drummond 


"  Not  even  Mrs  Drummond." 
"  But  this  is  really  very  high- 
handed, sir !     Mr  Burnett  is  a 
very  old  friend  of  mine — 

The  Lieutenant  came  a  step 
nearer  to  him,  and  said  very 
earnestly  and  persuasively — 


"  You  have  an  opportunity, 
Mr  Drummond,  of  doing  a 
service  to  your  country  by 
keeping  absolute  silence.  We 
can  trust  you  to  do  that  for 
England,  surely  ?  " 

"For  Great  Britain,"  cor- 
rected Mr  Drummond,  who 
was  a  member  of  a  society  for 
propagating  bagpipe  music 
and  of  another  for  commemo- 
rating Bannockburn, — "well, 
yes,  if  you  put  it  like  that — 
Oh,  certainly,  certainly.  Yes, 
you  can  trust  me,  Mr  Topham. 
But — er — what  am  I  to  say  to 
Mrs  Drummond  about  your 
visit?" 

"Say  that  I  was  sent  to  ask 
you  to  keep  your  lights  ob- 
scured," suggested  the  lieu- 
tenant with  a  smile. 

"  Capital !  "  said  the  house- 
holder. "I've  warned  her 
several  times  about  the  pantry 
window.  That  will  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone  !  " 

"  Good  morning,  sir.  Thank 
you  very  much,"  said  the 
lieutenant. 

Mr  Drummoud  was  left  in  a 
very  divided  state  of  mind  re- 
garding the  Navy's  compe- 
tence, Mr  Burnett's  sanity, 
and  his  own  judgment. 


V.   ON  THE   MAIL  BOAT. 


A  procession  came  down 
the  long  slope  at  the  head  of 
the  bay.  Each  vehicle  but 
one  rumbled  behind  a  pair  of 
leisurely  horses.  That  one,  a 
oar  with  a  passenger  and  his 
luggage,  hooted  from  tail  to 
head  of  the  procession,  and 
vanished  in  the  dust  towards 
the  pier.  The  sea  stretched 
like  a  sheet  of  brilliant  glass 


right  out  across  the  bay  and 
the  firth  beyond  to  the  great 
blue  island  hills,  calm  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  search  it ;  on  the 
green  treeless  shores,  with 
their  dusty  roads  and  their 
dykes  of  flagstones  set  on  edge, 
there  was  scarcely  enough 
breeze  to  stir  the  grasses. 
"  We  shall  have  a  fine  cross- 
ing," said  the  passengers  in 
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the      coaches      to      one      an- 
other. 

They  bent  round  the  corner 
of  the  bay  and  passed  the  little 
row  of  houses,  pressed  close 
beneath  the  high  grassy  bank, 
and  rumbled  on  to  the  pier. 
The  sentries  and  the  naval 
guard  eyed  the  passengers  with 
professional  suspicion  as  they 
gathered  in  a  cue  to  show 
their  passports,  and  then  grad- 
ually straggled  towards  the 
mail  boat.  But  there  was  one 
passenger  who  was  particularly 
eyed  ;  though  if  all  the  glances 
toward  her  were  prompted  by 
suspicion,  it  was  well  concealed. 
She  was  a  girl  of  anything 
from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
five,  lithe,  dressed  to  a  miracle, 
dark-haired,  and  more  than 
merely  pretty.  Her  dark  eye- 
brows nearly  meeting,  her 
bright  and  singularly  intelli- 
gent eyes,  her  firm  mouth  and 
resolute  chin,  the  mixture  of 
thoughtfulness  in  her  expres- 
sion and  decision  in  her 
movements,  were  not  the  usual 
ingredients  of  prettiuess.  Yet 
her  features  were  so  fine  and 
her  complexion  so  clear,  and 
there  was  so  much  charm  as 
well  as  thought  in  her  expres- 
sion, that  the  whole  effect  of 
her  was  delightful.  Undoubt- 
edly she  was  beautiful. 

She  was  clearly  travelling 
alone,  and  evidently  a  stranger 
to  those  parts.  No  one  on  the 
pier  or  steamer  touched  a  hat 
or  greeted  her,  and  from  her 
quick  looks  of  interest  it  was 
plain  that  everything  was 
fresh  to  her.  The  string  of 
passengers  was  blocked  for  a 
moment  on  the  narrow  deck, 
and  just  where  she  paused 
stood  a  tall  man  who  had  come 


aboard  a  minute  or  two  before. 
He  took  his  eyes  discreetly  off 
her  face,  and  they  fell  upon  her 
bag.  There  on  the  label  he 
could  plainly  read,  "Miss 
Eileen  Holland."  Then  she 
passed  on,  and  the  tall  man 
kept  looking  after  her. 

Having  piled  her  lighter 
luggage  on  a  8eat  in  a 
very  brisk  and  business-like 
fashion,  Miss  Holland  strolled 
across  the  deck  and  leaned  with 
her  back  against  the  railings 
and  her  hands  in  the  pockets 
of  her  loose  tweed  coat,  study- 
ing with  a  shrewd  glance  her 
fellow  -  passengers.  They  in- 
cluded a  number  of  soldiers  in 
khaki,  on  leave  apparently ; 
several  nondescript  and  unin- 
teresting people,  mostly  female ; 
and  the  tall  man.  At  him  she 
glanced  several  times.  He  was 
very  obviously  a  clergyman  of 
some  sort,  in  the  conventional 
black  felt  hat  and  a  long  dark 
overcoat ;  and  yet  though  his 
face  was  not  at  all  unclerical, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was 
not  exactly  the  usual  type. 
Then  she  saw  his  eyes  turn  on 
her  again,  and  she  gazed  for 
some  minutes  at  the  pier  just 
above  their  heads. 

The  cable  was  oast  off  and 
the  little  steamer  backed 
through  the  foam  of  her  own 
wake,  and  wheeling,  set  forth 
for  the  Isles.  For  a  while  Miss 
Holland  watched  the  green 
semicircle  slowly  receding 
astern  and  the  shining  waters 
opening  ahead,  and  then  turned 
to  a  more  practical  matter. 
Other  passengers  were  eyeing 
the  laden  deck-seat. 

"I'm  afraid  my  things  are 
in  your  way,"  she  said,  and 
crossing  the  deck  took  up  a 
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bag  and  looked  round  where  to 
put  it. 

The  clergyman  was  beside 
her  in  a  stride. 

"Allow  me.  I'll  stow  it  away 
for  you,"  he  said. 

He  spoke  with  a  smile,  but 
with  an  air  of  complete  deci- 
sion and  qaiet  command,  and 
with  a  murmur  of  thanks  she 
yielded  the  bag  almost  auto- 
matically. As  he  moved  off 
with  it,  it  struck  her  that  here 
was  a  clergyman  apparently 
accustomed  to  very  prompt 
obedience  from  his  flock. 

They  had  been  standing  just 
aft  of  the  deck-house,  and  with 
the  bag  in  his  hand  he  passed 
by  this  to  where  a  pile  of 
lighter  luggage  had  been  ar- 
ranged on  the  deck.  As  he 
went  he  looked  at  the  bag 
curiously,  and  then  before  put- 
ting it  down  he  glanced  over 
his  shoulder.  The  lady  was 
not  in  sight,  and  very  swiftly 
but  keenly  he  studied  it  more 
closely.  It  was  a  suit-case 
made  of  an  unusual  brown, 
light  material.  Turning  one 
end  up  quickly  he  read  on  a 
little  plate  this  assurance  by 
the  makers,  "  Garantirt  eoht 
Vuloanfibre."  And  then  slowly, 
and  apparently  rather  thought- 
fully, he  strolled  back. 

"  You'll  find  it  among  the 
other  luggage,  just  beyond 
the  deck-house,"  he  said,  and 
then  with  an  air  of  sudden 
thought  added,  "Perhaps  I 
ought  to  have  put  it  with 
your  other  things,  wherever 
they  are." 

"  I  have  practically  nothing 
else,"  said  she,  "except  a  trunk 
in  the  hold." 

"You  are  travelling  very 
light,"  he  remarked.  "That 


wasn't  a  very  substantial  suit- 
case." 

For  a  moment  she  seemed  to 
be  a  little  doubtful  whether  to 
consider  him  a  somewhat  for- 
ward stranger.  Then  she  said 
with  a  frank  smile — 

"No;  it  was  made  in  Ger- 
many." 

As  she  spoke  he  glanced  at 
her  with  a  curious  sudden  in- 
tensity, that  might  have  been 
an  ordinary  trick  of  manner. 

"  Oh,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 
"  Before  the  war,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  briefly, 
and  looked  round  her  as  though 
wondering  whither  she  should 
move. 

But  the  clergyman  seemed 
oblivious  to  the  hint. 

"Do  you  know  Germany 
well?  "he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.    "Do you?" 

He  nodded. 

"  Yes,  pretty  well — as  it  was 
before  the  war,  of  course.  I 
had  some  good  friends  there  at 
one  time." 

"  So  had  I,"  she  said. 

"All  in  the  past  tense  now," 
said  he. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered ; 
"yet  I  sometimes  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  they  are  all  as 
poisoned  against  England  and 
as  ignorant  and  callous  as 
people  think.  I  can't  picture 
some  of  my  friends  like  that ! " 

She  seemed  to  have  got  over 
her  first  touch  of  resentment. 
There  was  certainly  an  air  of 
good-breeding  and  even  of  dis- 
tinction about  the  man,  and 
after  all,  his  extreme  assurance 
sat  very  naturally  on  him.  It 
had  an  unpremeditated  matter- 
of-course  quality  that  made  it 
difficult  to  remain  offended. 
"  It  is  hard  to  picture  a  good 
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many  things,"  he  Baid  thought- 
fully. "  Were  you  long  in 
Germany?  " 

She  told  him  two  years, 
and  then  questioned  him  in 
return ;  but  he  seemed  to  have 
a  gift  for  conveying  exceed- 
ingly little  information  with 
an  air  of  remarkable  finality 
— as  though  he  had  given  a 
complete  report  and  there  was 
an  end  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  an  equal  gift 
for  putting  questions  in  a 
way  that  made  it  impossible 
not  to  answer  without  churl- 
ishness. For  his  manner  never 
lacked  courtesy,  and  he  showed 
a  flattering  interest  in  each 
word  of  her  replies.  She  felt 
that  she  had  never  met  a  man 
who  had  put  her  more  on  her 
mettle  and  made  her  instinc- 
tively wish  more  to  show  her- 
self to  advantage. 

Yet  she  seemed  fully  capable 
of  holding  her  own,  for  after 
half  an  hour's  conversation  it 
would  have  been  remarkably 
difficult  to  essay  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Miss  Eileen  Holland. 
She  had  spent  a  number  of 
years  abroad,  and  confessed 
to  being  a  fair  linguist ;  she 
was  going  to  the  Islands  "to 
stay  with  some  people";  and 
she  had  previously  done  "a 
little"  war  work  —  so  little, 
apparently,  that  she  had  been 
advised  to  seek  a  change  of 
air,  as  her  companion  observed 
with  a  smile. 

"Anyhow,  I  have  not  done 
enough,"  she  said  with  a  sud- 
den intensity  of  suppressed 
feeling  in  her  voice. 

The  keen  -  faced  clergyman 
glanced  at  her  quickly,  but 
said  nothing.  A  minute  or 
two  later  he  announced  that 


he  had  some  correspondence 
to  look  over,  and  thereupon 
he  left  her  with  the  same  air 
of  decision  instantly  acted  on 
with  which  he  had  first  ad- 
dressed her.  He  passed  through 
the  door  of  the  deck-house, 
and  she  got  a  glimpse  of  his 
head  going  down  the  com- 
panion. Her  face  remained 
quite  composed,  but  in  her 
eyes  there  seemed  to  be  the 
trace  of  a  suggestion  that 
she  was  unused  to  see  gentle- 
men quit  her  side  quite  so 
promptly. 

A  few  minutes  later  she 
went  down  herself  to  the 
ladies'  cabin.  Coming  out, 
the  foot  of  the  companion  was 
immediately  opposite,  and  be- 
yond stretched  the  saloon.  At 
the  far  end  of  this  sat  the 
clergyman,  and  at  the  sight 
of  him  Miss  Holland  paused 
for  a  moment  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  face  that  seemed  to 
show  both  a  little  amusement 
and  a  little  wonder.  He  sat 
quite  by  himself,  with  a  bundle 
of  papers  on  the  table  at  his 
elbow.  One  of  these  was  in 
his  hand,  and  he  was  reading 
it  with  an  air  of  extraordinary 
concentration.  He  had  care- 
lessly pushed  back  his  black 
felt  hat,  and  what  arrested 
her  was  the  odd  impression 
this  produced.  With  his  hat 
thus  rakishly  tilted,  all  traces 
of  his  clerical  profession  seemed 
mysteriously  to  have  vanished. 
The  white  dog-collar  was  there 
all  right,  but  unaided  it 
seemed  singularly  incapable  of 
making  him  into  a  conven- 
tional minister.  Miss  Holland 
went  up  on  deck  rather 
thoughtfully. 
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The  little  mail  boat  was  now 
far  out  in  the  midst  of  a 
waste  of  waters.  The  ill- 
omened  tideway  was  on  its 
best  behaviour ;  but  even  so, 
there  was  a  constant  gentle 
roll  as  the  oily  swell  swung 
in  from  the  Atlantic.  Ahead, 
on  the  starboard  bow,  loomed 
the  vast  island  precipices ; 
astern  the  long  Scottish  coast 
faded  into  haze.  One  other 
vessel  alone  was  to  be  seen — 
a  long,  low,  black  ship  with 
a  single  spike  of  a  mast  and 
several  squat  funnels  behind 
it.  An  eccentric  vessel  this 
seemed ;  for  she  first  mean- 
dered towards  the  mail  boat 
and  then  meandered  away 
again,  with  no  visible  business 
on  the  waters. 

The  girl  moved  along  the 
deck  till  she  came  to  the 
place  where  her  suit-case  had 
been  stowed.  Close  beside  it 
were  two  leather  kit-bags, 
and  as  she  paused  there  it 
was  on  these  that  her  eyes 
fell.  She  looked  at  them,  in 
fact,  very  attentively.  On 
each  were  the  initials  "A.  B.", 
and  on  their  labels  the  legend, 
"The  Rev.  Alex.  Burnett." 
She  came  a  step  nearer  and 
studied  them  still  more  closely. 
A  few  old  luggage-labels  were 
still  affixed,  and  one  at  least 
of  these  bore  the  word 
"  Berwick."  Miss  Holland 
seemed  curiously  interested  by 
her  observations. 

A  little  later  the  clergyman 
reappeared,  and  approached 
her  like  an  old  acquaintance. 
By  this  time  they  were  run- 
ning close  under  the  cliffs, 
and  they  gazed  together  up 
to  the  dizzy  heights  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  their  heads, 


where  dots  of  sea-birds  circled 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  eye,  and  then  down  to 
the  green  swell  and  bursting 
foam  at  the  foot  of  that 
stupendous  wall.  In  the  after- 
noon sun  it  glowed  like  a 
wall  of  copper.  For  a  few 
minutes  both  were  instinc- 
tively silent.  There  was  no- 
thing to  be  said  of  such  a 
spectacle. 

Then  Miss  Holland  suddenly 
asked — 

"Do  you  live  near  the 
sea  ?  " 

"  Not  very,"  he  answered 
with  his  air  of  finality. 

But  this  time  she  persisted. 

"What  is  your  part  of  the 
country  ?  " 

"  Berwickshire,"  he  said 
briefly. 

" Do  you  happen  to  know 
a  minister  there — a  Mr  Bur- 
nett ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  That  is  my  own  name,"  he 
said  quietly. 

"  Mr  Alexander  Burnett  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"  That  is  very  funny,"  she 
said.  "  There  must  be  two 
of  you.  I  happen  to  have 
stayed  in  those  parts  and 
met  the  other." 

There  seemed  to  be  no  ex- 
pression at  all  in  his  eyes  as 
they  met  hers ;  nor  did  hers 
reveal  anything.  Then  he 
looked  round  them  quietly. 
There  were  several  passengers 
not  far  away. 

"  It  would  be  rather  pleasant 
in  the  bows,"  he  suggested. 
"Shall  we  move  along  there 
for  a  little  ?  " 

He  made  the  proposal  very 
courteously,  and  yet  it  sounded 
almost  as  much  a  command  as 
a  suggestion,  and  he  began  to 
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move  even  as  he  spoke.  She 
started  too,  and  exchanging  a 
casual  sentence  as  they  went, 
they  made  their  way  forward 
till  they  stood  together  in  the 
very  prow  with  the  bow  wave 
beneath  their  feet,  and  the  air 
beating  cold  upon  their  faces, 
— a  striking  solitary  couple. 

"  I'm  wondering  if  yon's  a 
married  meenister  !  "  said  one 
of  their  fellow-passengers  —  a 
facetious  gentleman. 

"  It's  no'  his  wife,  anyhow  !  " 
grinned  his  friend. 

A  little  later  the  wit  won- 
dered again. 

"  I'm  wondering  how  long 
thae  two  are  gaun  tae  stand 
there ! "  he  said  this  time. 

The  cliffs  fell  and  a  green 
sound  opened.  The  mail  boat 
turned  into  the  sound,  opening 
inland  prospects  all  the  while. 
A  snug  bay  followed  the  sound, 


with  a  little  grey-gabled  town 
clinging  to  the  very  wash  of 
the  tide,  and  a  host  of  little 
vessels  in  the  midst.  Into  the 
bay  pounded  the  mail  boat  and 
up  towards  the  town,  and  only 
then  did  the  gallant  minister 
and  his  fair  acquaintance  stroll 
back  from  the  bows.  The  wag 
and  his  friend  looked  at  them 
curiously,  but  they  had  to 
admit  that  such  a  prolonged 
flirtation  had  seldom  left  fewer 
visible  traces.  They  might 
have  been  brother  and  sister, 
they  both  looked  so  indifferent. 
The  gangway  shot  aboard, 
and  with  a  brief  hand-shake 
the  '  pair  parted.  A  few 
minutes  later  Miss  Holland 
was  being  greeted  by  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  a  heavy 
ulster,  whilst  the  minister  was 
following  a  porter  towards  a 
small  waggonette. 


VI.   THE   VANISHING   GOVERNESS. 


The  house  of  Breck  was  a 
mansion  of  tolerable  antiquity 
as  mansions  went  in  the 
islands,  and  several  curious 
stories  had  already  had  time 
to  encrust  it,  like  lichen  on  an 
aged  wall.  But  none  of  them 
were  stranger  than  the  quite 
up-to-date  and  literally  true 
story  of  the  vanishing  gover- 
ness. 

Kichard  Craigie,  Esq.  of 
Breck,  the  popular,  and  more 
or  less  respected,  laird  of  the 
mansion  and  estate,  was  a 
stout  grey-bearded  gentleman, 
with  a  twinkling  blue  eye,  and 
one  of  the  easiest  -  going  dis- 
positions probably  in  Europe. 
His  wife,  the  respected,  and 
more  or  less  popular,  mistress 


of  the  mansion,  was  lean  and 
short,  and  very  energetic. 
Their  sons  were  employed  at 
present  like  everybody  else's 
sons,  and  do  not  concern  this 
narrative.  But  their  two 
daughters,  aged  fifteen  and 
fourteen,  were  at  home,  and  do 
concern  it  materially. 

It  was  only  towards  the  end 
of  July  that  Mrs  Craigie 
thought  of  having  a  governess 
for  the  two  girls  during  the 
summer  holidays.  With  a  let- 
ter in  her  hand,  she  bustled 
into  Mr  Craigie's  smoking- 
room,  and  announced  that  her 
friend  Mrs  Armitage,  in  Ken- 
sington, knew  a  lady  who 
knew  a  charming  and  well- 
educated  girl — 
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"And  who  does  Bhe  know  ?  " 
interrupted  her  husband. 

"  Nobody,"  said  Mrs  Craigie. 
"She  is  the  girl." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  laird.  "  Now 
I  thought  that  she  would  sure- 
ly know  another  girl  who 
knows  a  woman,  who  knows 
a  man " 

"  Riehard  1 "  said  his  wife. 
"Kindly  listen  to  me!" 

It  had  been  her  fate  to 
marry  a  confirmed  domestic 
humourist,  but  she  bore  her 
burden  stoically.  She  told  him 
now  simply  and  firmly  that 
the  girl  in  question  required  a 
holiday,  and  that  she  proposed 
to  give  her  one,  and  in  return 
extract  some  teaching  and 
supervision  for  their  daugh- 
ters. 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,  my 
dear.  Have  it  your  own  way," 
said  he.  "  It  was  economy 
yesterday.  It's  a  governess 
to-day.  Have  you  forced  the 
safe?" 

"  Which  safe  ?  "  demanded 
the  unsuspecting  lady. 

"  At  the  bank.  I've  no  more 
money  of  my  own,  I  can  tell 
you.  However,  send  for  your 
governess  —  get  a  couple  of 
them  as  you're  at  it ! " 

The  humourist  was  clearly 
so  pleased  with  his  jest  that 
no  further  debate  was  to  be 
apprehended,  and  his  wife  went 
out  to  write  the  letter.  Mr 
Craigie  lit  his  sixteenth  pipe 
since  breakfast  and  chewed  the 
cud  of  his  wit  very  happily. 

A  fortnight  later  he  returned 
one  evening  in  the  oar,  bring- 
ing Miss  Eileen  Holland,  with 
her  trunk  and  her  brown  suit- 
case. 

"  My  hat,  Selina  ! "  said  he 
VOL.  CCII. — NO.  MCCXXIII. 


to  his  wife,  as  soon  as  the  girls 
had  led  Miss  Holland  out  of 
hearing,  "that's  the  kind  of 
governess  for  me  !  You  don't 
mind  my  telling  her  to  call  me 
Dick,  do  you  ?  It  slipped  out 
when  she  was  squeezing  my 
hand." 

"I  don't  mind  you're  being 
undignified,"  replied  Mrs 
Craigie  in  a  chilly  voice, 
"  but  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't 
be  vulgar." 

As  Mr  Craigie's  chief  joys 
in  life  were  entertaining  his 
daughters  and  getting  a  rise 
out  of  his  wife,  and  as  he  also 
had  a  very  genuine  admiration 
for  a  pretty  face,  he  was  in 
the  seventh  heaven  of  happi- 
ness, and  remained  there  for 
the  next  three  days.  Pipe  in 
mouth,  he  invaded  the  school- 
room constantly  and  unseason- 
ably, and  reduced  his  daughters 
to  a  state  of  incoherent  gig- 
gling by  retailing  to  Miss 
Holland  various  ingenious 
schemes  for  their  corporal 
punishment,  airing  humorous 
fragments  of  a  language  he 
called  French,  and  questioning 
their  instructor  on  supposi- 
tions romantic  episodes  in  her 
career.  He  thought  Miss  Hol- 
land hardly  laughed  as  much 
as  she  ought ;  still,  she  was  a 
fine  girl. 

At  table  he  kept  his  wife 
continually  scandalised  by  his 
jocularities ;  such  as  hoarsely 
whispering,  "  I've  lost  my  half 
of  the  sixpence,  Miss  Holland," 
or  repeating,  with  a  thoughtful 
air,  "Under  the  apple-tree 
when  the  moon  rises — I  must 
try  and  not  forget  the  hour  1 " 
Miss  Holland  was  even  less 
responsive  to  these  sallies,  but 
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he  enjoyed  them  enormously 
himself,  and  still  maintained 
she  was  a  fine  girl. 

Mrs  Craigie's  opinion  of 
her  new  acquisition  was  only 
freely  expressed  afterwards, 
and  then  she  declared  that 
clever  though  Miss  Holland 
undoubtedly  was,  and  supe- 
rior though  she  seemed,  she 
had  always  suspected  that 
something  was  a  little  wrong 
somewhere.  She  and  Mr 
Craigie  had  used  considerable 
influence  and  persuasion  to 
obtain  a  passport  for  her,  and 
why  should  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  do  this  (by  a 
lady  whom  Mrs  Armitage 
admitted  she  had  only  met 
twice),  simply  to  give  a  change 
of  air  to  a  healthy  -  looking 
girl  ?  There  was  something 
behind  that.  Besides,  Miss 
Holland  was  just  a  trifle  too 
good-looking.  That  type  al- 
ways had  a  history. 

"  My  wife  was  plain  Mrs 
Craigie  before  the  thing  hap- 
pened," observed  her  husband 
with  a  twinkle,  "but,  dash 
it,  she's  been  Mrs  Solomon 
ever  since  !  " 

It  was  on  the  fourth  morn- 
ing of  Miss  Holland's  visit  that 
the  telegram  came  for  her.  Mr 
Craigie  himself  brought  it  into 
the  schoolroom  and  delivered  it 
with  much  facetious  mystery. 
He  noticed  that  it  seemed  to 
contain  a  message  of  some  im- 
portance, and  that  she  failed  to 
laugh  at  all  when  he  offered 
waggishly  to  put  "  him "  up 
for  the  night.  But  she  simply 
put  it  in  her  pocket  and 
volunteered  no  explanation. 
He  went  away  feeling  that  he 
had  wasted  a  happy  quip. 

After  lunch  Mrs  Craigie  and 


the  girls  were  going  out  in  the 
car,  and  Miss  Holland  was  to 
have  accompanied  them.  It 
was  then  that  she  made  her 
only  reference  to  the  telegram. 
She  had  got  a  wire,  she  said, 
and  had  a  long  letter  to  write, 
and  so  begged  to  be  excused. 
Accordingly  the  car  went  off 
without  her. 

Not  five  minutes  later  Mr 
Craigie  was  smoking  a  pipe 
and  trying  to  summon  up 
energy  to  go  for  a  stroll, 
when  Miss  Holland  entered 
the  smoking-room.  He  noticed 
that  she  had  never  looked  so 
smiling  and  charming. 

"Oh,  Mr  Craigie,"  she  said, 
"  I  want  you  to  help  me.  I'm 
preparing  a  little  surprise  J  " 

"For  the  girls?" 

"  For  all  of  you  !  " 

The  laird  loved  a  practical 
jest  and  scented  happiness  at 
once. 

"  I'm  your  man  !  "  said  he. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"  I'll  come  down  again  in 
half  an  hour,"  said  she.  "And 
then  I  want  you  to  help  me  to 
carry  something." 

She  gave  him  a  swift  be- 
witching smile  that  left  him 
entirely  helpless,  and  hurried 
from  the  room. 

Mr  Craigie  looked  at  the 
clock  and  decided  that  he 
would  get  his  stroll  into  the 
half-hour,  so  he  took  his  stick 
and  sauntered  down  the  drive. 
On  one  side  of  this  drive  was 
a  line  of  huddled  wind -bent 
trees,  and  at  the  end  was  a 
gate  opening  on  the  high- 
road, with  the  sea  close  at 
hand.  Just  as  he  got  to  the 
gate  a  stranger  appeared  upon 
the  road,  walking  very  slowly, 
and  up  to  that  moment  oon- 
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oealed  by  the  trees.  He  was 
a  clergyman,  tall,  clean-shaved, 
and  with  what  the  laird  after- 
wards described  as  a  "  hawky 
kind  of  look." 

There  was  no  haughtiness 
whatever  about  the  laird  of 
Breok.  He  accosted  every  one 
he  met,  and  always  in  the 
friendliest  way. 

"A  fine  day!"  said  he 
heartily.  "Grand  weather 
for  the  crops,  if  we  could 
just  get  a  wee  bit  more  of 
rain  soon." 

The  clergyman  stopped. 

"Yes,  sir," said  he,  "it  is  fine 
weather." 

His  manner  was  polite,  but 
not  very  hearty,  the  laird 
thought.  However,  he  was 
not  easily  damped,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  contribute  several 
more  observations,  chiefly  re- 
garding the  weather  prospects, 
and  tending  to  become  rapidly 
humorous.  And  then  he  re- 
membered his  appointment  in 
the  smoking-room. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "good  day 
to  you !  I  must  be  moving, 
I'm  afraid." 

"Good  day,"  said  the 
stranger  courteously,  and 
moved  off  promptly  as  he 
spoke. 

"I  wonder  who  will  that 
minister  be  ?  "  said  Mr  Craigie 
to  himself  as  he  strolled  back. 
"  It's  funny  I  never  saw  the 
man  before.  And  I  wonder, 
too,  where  he  was  going  ?  " 

And  then  it  occurred  to  him 
as  an  odd  circumstance  that  the 
minister  had  started  to  go 
back  again,  not  to  continue  as 
he  had  been  walking. 

"That's  a  funny  thing,"  he 
thought. 

He  had  hardly  got  back  to 


his  smoking  -  room  when  Miss 
Holland  appeared,  dressed  to 
go  out,  in  hat  and  tweed  coat, 
and  dragging,  of  all  things,  her 
brown  suit-case.  It  seemed  to 
be  heavily  laden. 

She  smiled  at  him  confidenti- 
ally, as  one  fellow-conspirator 
at  another. 

"Do  you  mind  giving  me  a 
hand  with  this  ?  "  said  she. 

"Hullo!"  cried  the  laird. 
"What's  this  —  an  elopement? 
Can  you  not  wait  till  I  pack 
my  things  too  ?  The  minister's 
in  no  hurry.  I've  just  been 
speaking  to  him." 

It  struck  him  that  Miss 
Holland  took  his  jest  rather 
seriously. 

"  The  minister  ?  "  said  she  in 
rather  an  odd  voice.  "  You've 
spoken  to  him  ?  " 

"  He  was  only  asking  if  I 
had  got  the  licence,"  winked 
Mr  Craigie. 

The  curious  look  passed  from 
her  face,  and  she  laughed  as 
pleasantly  as  he  could  wish. 

"I'll  take  the  bag  myself," 
said  the  laird.  "  Oh,  it's  no 
weight  for  me.  I  used  to  be 
rather  a  dab  at  throwing  the 
hammer  in  my  day.  But 
where  am  I  to  take  it  ?  " 

"  I'll  show  you,"  said  she. 

So  out  they  set,  Mr  Craigie 
carrying  the  suit-case,  and  Miss 
Holland  in  the  most  delightful 
humour  beside  him.  He  felt 
he  could  have  carried  it  for  a 
very  long  way.  She  led  him 
through  the  garden  and  out 
into  a  side  lane  between  the 
wall  and  a  hedge. 

"  Just  put  it  down  here,"  she 
said.  "  And  now  I  want  you 
to  come  back  for  something 
else,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  Mind  ?  "  said  the  laird  gal- 
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lantly.  "Not  me!  But  I'm 
wondering  what  you  are  driv- 
ing at." 

She  only  smiled,  but  from 
her  merry  eye  he  felt  sure  that 
some  very  brilliant  jest  was 
afoot,  and  he  joked  a  way  pleas- 
antly as  they  returned  to  the 
house. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "do  you 
mind  waiting  in  the  smoking- 
room  for  ten  minutes  or  so?" 

She  went  out,  and  Mr  Craigie 
waited,  mystified  but  happy. 
He  waited  for  ten  minutes ;  he 
waited  for  twenty,  he  waited 
for  half  an  hour,  and  still  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  fascinating 
Miss  Holland.  And  then  he 
sent  a  servant  to  look  for  her. 
Her  report  gave  Mr  Craigie  the 
strongest  sensation  that  had 
stirred  that  good-natured  hum- 
ourist for  many  a  day.  Miss 
Holland  was  not  in  her  room, 
and  no  more,  apparently,  were 
her  belongings.  The  toilette 
table  was  stripped,  the  ward- 
robe was  empty ;  in  fact,  the 
only  sign  of  her  was  her  trunk, 
strapped  and  locked. 

Moving  with  exceptional  ve- 
locity, Mr  Craigie  made  straight 
for  the  lane  beyond  the  garden. 
The  brown  suit-case  had  disap- 
peared. 

"  Well,  I'm  jiggered  ! "  mur- 
mured the  baffled  humourist. 

Very  slowly  and  soberly  he 
returned  to  the  house,  lit  a 
fresh  pipe,  and  steadied  his 
nerves  with  a  glass  of  grog. 
When  Mrs  Craigie  returned, 
she  found  him  sufficiently  re- 


vived to  jest  again,  though  in 
a  minor  key. 

"To  think  of  the  girl  having 
the  impudence  to  make  me 
carry  her  luggage  out  of  the 
house  for  her !  "  said  he.  "  Gad, 
but  it  was  a  clever  dodge  to 
get  clear  with  no  one  suspect- 
ing her  !  Well,  anyhow,  my 
reputation  is  safe  again  at  last, 
Selina." 

"  Your  reputation  ! "  replied 
Mrs  Craigie  in  a  withering 
voice.  "For  what?  Not  for 
common-sense  anyhow ! " 

"  You're  flustered,  my  dear," 
said  the  laird  easily.  "It's  a 
habit  women  get  into  terrible 
easy.  You  should  learn  a  les- 
son from  Miss  Eileen  Holland. 
Dashed  if  I  ever  met  a  cooler 
hand  in  my  life  ! " 

"And  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
about  it  ?  "  demanded  his  wife. 

"Do?"  asked  Mr  Craigie, 
mildly  surprised.  "Well,  we 
might  leave  the  pantry  window 
open  at  night,  so  that  she  can 
get  in  again  if  she's  wanting 
to;  or— 

"  It's  your  duty  to  inform 
the  authorities,  Richard  !  " 

"Duty?"  repeated  the  laird, 
still  more  surprised.  "Fancy 
me  starting  to  do  my  duty  at 
my  time  of  life  ! " 

"Anyhow/'cried  Mrs  Craigie, 
"  we've  still  got  her  trunk ! " 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr  Craigie,  hap- 
pily at  last,  "  so  we  have ! 
Well,  that's  all  right  then." 

And  with  a  benign  expres- 
sion the  philosopher  content- 
edly lit  another  pipe. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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"  QUE  !  "  said  my  hostess,  with 
a  world  of  good-natured  con- 
tempt in  the  word,  "travelling 
in  Scotland  is  no  fun  at  all. 
You  yoke  your  horses,  set  out 
on  a  smooth  hard  road,  and 
know  exactly  where  and  when 
you  will  arrive.  Here  it  is  an 
adventure.  You  may  get  where 
you  set  out  for,  or  you  may 
not ;  it  may  take  a  few  hours 
or  a  few  days ;  and  driving  a 
team  here  is  driving  and  not 
just  nodding  over  the  reins." 

The  speaker  and  myself  were 
seated  in  a  hood-covered  coach, 
behind  a  pair  of  horses.  We 
were  driving  home  from  church 
— the  little  Scotch  church  that 
stands  quaint  and  lonely  in  an 
alien  land.  We  were  at  that 
moment  crossing  an  "arroyo" 
with  its  broken  banks  and  its 
bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  and 
even  as  she  spoke  the  Senora 
laid  the  whip  pretty  smartly 
over  Negro's  quarters.  Now, 
that  was  a  mistake.  It  was 
meant  for  his  lazier  mate. 
Negro  was  all  too  keen  at  any 
time :  so  he  simply  dashed 
forward  like  an  arrow,  broke 
both  traces,  and  bolted.  My 
hostess  having  the  reins  was 
of  course  shot  forward  on  to 
the  ground,  and  both  wheels 
passed  over  her  ankles  before  I 
oould  clear  the  coach  and  get 
at  her.  She  was  up  in  a 
moment,  and  together  we 
caught  the  horses,  and  held 
them  till  the  outriding  gaucho 
heard  our  shouts,  and  returned 
at  break-neck  speed.  Happily 
the  horses,  before  making  their 


real  dash  for  home,  had  out  a 
complete  circle  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  My  hostess  had 
been  saved  from  real  injury  by 
the  extreme  softness  of  the 
sand,  and  with  great  pluck 
and  no  little  wounded  pride 
she  persisted  in  mounting  the 
coach  and  driving  it  herself  up 
the  bank  and  home  without 
the  aid  of  any  one.  I  heard 
later  that  at  last  she  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  overcome  a 
passion  for  rather  old  traces. 

Yes,  there  is  still  some  ad- 
venture for  the  traveller  in 
these  lands.  The  Royal  Road, 
as  it  is  termed,  is  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made — made  not 
by  Macadam  or  any  other  son  of 
Adam,  but  by  the  rough  casual 
forces  of  hoof  and  wheel, 
drought  and  torrent — a  strag- 
gling, drunken  highway  at 
times,  buried  under  temporary 
lakes,  tortured  by  ten  thousand 
feet  of  cattle,  scored  with  yard- 
deep  ruts,  or  cloven  still  deeper 
by  terrible  zancas.  A  zanca  is 
simply  a  small  caiion,  cut 
sheer  down,  perhaps  6  feet 
deep,  by  rain  torrents.  With 
one  of  these  meandering  gullies 
on  each  side  of  your  road,  and 
sometimes  almost  meeting  in 
the  middle  of  it,  a  gallop  at 
the  back  of  a  raking  team  of 
oriollo  horses  is  no  small 
sport.  On  the  box  is  the 
Jehu,  a  swarthy,  picturesque, 
happy-go-lucky  savage.  As 
he  brandishes  his  long  whip 
with  immense  gusto  and  ap- 
plies it  with  unfailing  precision, 
he  awakens  the  world  around 
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with  wild-Indian  howls  of  en- 
couragement and  abuse, scream- 
ing at  each  of  his  team  in  turn 
over  and  over  again,  "  Blanco  ! " 
"  Negro  ! "  "  Burro  !  "  or  what- 
ever else  the  beast  is  named. 
A  very  mighty  man  this  dri- 
ver, notwithstanding  his  mud- 
stained      alpargataa,      hideous 
bombaohas,  and  unshaven,  of  ten 
ferocious    face.     In   his  silver- 
studded    belt    gleams   his    re- 
volver, and  still  more  sinister, 
his  long  sheathed  knife ;    and 
while  he  drives  you  and  your 
goods  over  these  great  stretches 
of  "camp  "  and  forest,  you  are 
pretty  much  in  his  power.     He 
knows  it  too,  and  I  have  never 
met  the  passenger  in  his  dili- 
gence— however  rich  an  estan- 
oiero — who  did  not  treat  with 
equality  and  respect  this  noisy, 
irreverent,  yet  efficient  captain 
of  horse.     It  is   he  who  must 
guide  the  great  team  through 
the    treacherous     zancas    and 
broken  wash-outs,  over  flooded 
streams  and  bottomless  "pan- 
tanos."      He  may  capsize  you 
and  break  your  neck,  for  the 
diligence  is  woefully  heavy  and 
clumsy ;  he  may  drive  you  to  a 
standstill  for  ten  hours  in  an 
impassable  hole,  he  may  drown 
you  in  a  river,  or  he  may  leave 
you  helpless  and  hungry  in  the 
wilds.     It  is  the  possibility  of 
all  these  things  happening  that 
lends  a  spice  to  travel  beneath 
the  Southern  Cross. 

One  cool  dark  morning  I 
started  on  a  journey  of  sixty 
miles  towards  the  nearest  rail- 
way in  a  part  of  the  country 
about  six  hundred  miles  north 
of  Buenos  Aires.  There  were 
four  passengers,  including  one 
servano  girl,  two  drivers,  and 


seven  horses.     The  head  driver 
had  five  horses  abreast  at  the 
shafts,  and  the  other  was  astride 
one   of   the   front   pair.      This 
pair  pulled  from  the  saddle  by 
a  single  iron  chain  fixed  to  the 
coach.     It   was  a  wet   season, 
and  no  doubt  seven  horses  would 
be  necessary  for  even  a   light 
diligence    such   as   this.      We 
crossed    a    small    river   in    the 
dark,  and  plunged    and   stag- 
gered over  ruts  and  roots  till 
day  broke  and  the  sun  rose  over 
the   vast    "monte"    or    forest 
that  spread  away  for  endless 
leagues.      The   road,   however 
wide,  was  nasty.     We  hauled 
painfully  through  deep  mud  to 
the  yells  of  the  drivers  and  the 
merciless  lash  of  their  whips ; 
we    were     flung     about     and 
bumped  together  by  everlast- 
ing holes  and  ditches,  and  at 
last  the  driver  pulled  up,  cut 
the  fences,  and  drove  us  through 
the    monte.       The    Argentine 
monte  is  simply  loosely-growing 
natural  forest  in  which   graze 
the  countless   herds  of   cattle 
that  make   the  wealth   of  the 
country.      Dodging   the    trees 
and  galloping  in  open  spaces, 
we    made    some    progress   for 
about  five  leagues ;  but  even  a 
postal    diligence     cannot    cut 
every  one's  fences,  and  perforce 
about  midday  we  were  again 
fighting  a  way  over  unspeak- 
able highway.     Stunted  trees 
were  there  in  profusion,   pro- 
truding   roots    and   bogs    and 
fens,  half-dried  rivers  and  stag- 
nant lakes.     We  drew  up  once 
before  a  great   quagmire,   the 
driver  dismounted,  examined  it 
for  half  a  minute,  and  issued 
his  decision.     He   might  take 
an  empty  coach  over  it,  but  a 
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full  one  never.  So  out  we  had 
to  get  and  Gross  as  we  oould. 
We  mounted  the  fence — the 
top  wire  was  barbed  —  and 
passed  along  it  like  a  string 
of  crabs  for  about  three  hundred 
yards  over  a  fetid  morass.  I 
still  possess  an  overcoat  with  a 
patohed-up  rent  to  remind  me 
of  that  fence.  The  coach,  mud- 
stained  and  disreputable  beyond 
words,  had  been  dragged  over 
somehow,  and  in  we  got  again, 
to  be  jolted  and  jostled  about 
till  our  bodies  were  sore  and 
our  hearts  sick.  If  there  is 
anything  tiresome,  it  is  to  be 
nearly  capsized  every  three 
minutes  for  hours  on  end. 

Every  three  leagues  we  had 
a  merciful  halt  to  change 
horses,  merciful  most  of  all 
to  the  poor  brutes  themselves. 
At  these  posts  a  score  of  horses 
would  sometimes  be  waiting, 
and  the  necessary  number  was 
soon  selected.  At  other  times 
the  driver  had  to  scour  the 
neighbouring  camp  and  round 
them  up  himself — a  slow  and 
unpleasant  business  when  a 
deluge  of  rain  is  falling, 
thunder  crashing,  and  the 
lightning  dazzling  one's  eyes. 
Afternoon  found  us  in  a  fix. 
A  river,  not  broad,  but  prob- 
ably twelve  feet  deep,  was 
flowing  placidly  across  our 
road.  It  was  a  beautiful 
spot,  "  far  from  the  madding 
crowd,"  meet  picture  for  a 
poet,  but  quite  lost  upon  us. 
All  we  wanted  was  the  other 
side.  The  drivers,  who  at 
such  a  time  are  supreme  law- 
givers, drove  us  into  the  water 
till  we  lay  over  at  an  ugly 
angle,  halted  there,  got  down, 
and  deliberately  began  to  strip 


themselves  naked.  For  the 
next  hour  and  a  half,  clothed 
only  in  a  scanty  apology  for 
bathing -drawers,  these  hardy 
Jehus  worked  and  swam  about 
like  rats.  They  first  took  over 
the  passengers.  I  wondered 
how  some  of  my  proper  lady 
friends  at  home  would  have 
enjoyed  it.  Each  of  us  in 
turn,  including  the  girl,  had 
to  step  from  the  coach  into 
the  arms  of  these  naked 
gauchos,  who  made  a  seat 
for  us  in  the  way  well  known 
to  children,  by  clasping  each 
other's  wrists.  And  so, 
with  our  arms  round  their 
swarthy  necks,  we  were  car- 
ried over  mud  and  water  to 
the  deeper  current,  deposited 
on  a  shaky  raft  of  barrels, 
and  with  some  trouble  were 
piloted  to  the  other  side.  The 
luggage  followed  in  the  same 
way.  The  seven  horses  were 
unyoked  and  swam  over,  and 
finally  —  toughest  work  of  all 
— the  diligence  was  dragged 
across  by  the  aid  of  all  the 
horses,  a  long  chain,  and  a 
tremendous  confusion  of  shout- 
ing and  tugging.  It  stuck 
here  and  listed  there,  and 
once  disappeared  altogether 
under  the  surface;  but  at  last, 
as  night  was  beginning  to  fall, 
we  were  all  aboard  once  more, 
and  the  drivers,  clothed  again 
and  as  jaunty  as  ever,  lashed 
up  their  wearied  steeds.  The 
road  became  worse,  the  light 
was  bad,  and  still  we  swung 
and  jolted  and  plunged  among 
holes  and  ruts,  mud  and  water, 
sometimes  lying  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  over  a  deep 
and  festering  quagmire,  and 
anon  crossing  a  bridge  of 
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tree  -  boles  with  a  margin  of 
three  inches  from  disaster.  We 
were  still  four  leagues  from  our 
destination,  and  we  felt  that 
something  must  happen — and 
something  did.  A  bigger 
plunge  than  usual  smashed 
the  springs,  the  coach  sat 
down  on  its  axle,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  it,  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned.  I  at 
least  was  thankful  to  get  rid 
of  it  for  ever,  even  if  I  were 
left  there,  as  I  was,  standing 
in  impassable  mud,  surrounded 
by  the  vast  mysterious  monte, 
and  twelve  miles  from  my  des- 
tination. We  picked  our  way 
forward  on  foot  for  about  two 
hundred  yards,  and  were  then 
completely  held  up  by  a  broad 
pantano.  Our  drivers  once 
more  came  to  our  rescue,  and, 
clinging  to  them  in  the  same 
way  as  before,  we  were  borne 
over  the  flood,  they  themselves 
slipping  and  floundering  nearly 
waist-deep  in  the  water.  We 
were  dropped  on  a  dry  spot 
at  a  corner  of  this  royal  road 
and  left  to  our  fancies,  the 
"oooheros"  returning  to  their 
own  particular  charge.  By 
good  luck  one  of  the  passen- 
gers was  what  is  called 
"  vaoiano "  in  all  that  part  of 
the  world.  That  is,  he  knew 
his  whereabouts,  and  reckoned 
he  could  guide  us  through  the 
forest  to  a  certain  "  boliche " 
by  the  wayside  —  no  small 
feat,  as  any  one  knows  who 
has  ever  gone  into  flat  forest 
and  tried  to  keep  his  exact 
directions.  It  was  a  still, 
moonlight  night  when  we 
climbed  the  fence  and  set 
out  on  our  lonely  tramp 
among  the  stunted  and  strag- 


gling trees.  It  was  beautiful 
above  but  rather  unpleasant 
below,  for  we  came  over  boggy 
parts  that  we  could  not 
evade,  we  ran  a  risk  of 
treading  on  the  deadly  Jarara 
snake  that  haunts  this  pro- 
vince, and  there  was  always 
a  chance  of  missing  our 
boliohe. 

A  pale  point  of  light  that 
might  have  been  a  firefly  be- 
came visible  at  intervals,  and 
we  turned  our  wearied  steps 
towards  it.  It  was  the 
boliohe  all  right,  as  we 
proved  half  an  hour  later, 
when  we  climbed  once  more 
into  the  highway  and  found 
ourselves,  tired  but  contented, 
at  a  typical  Argentine  public- 
house  —  a  two  -  roomed  mud- 
and  -  straw  hovel,  with  quite 
a  variety  of  drinks,  always 
including  Scotch  whisky  and 
gin.  The  host,  a  black-visaged 
Spaniard,  received  us  without 
much  surprise.  Such  an  in- 
cident as  the  stranding  of  a 
diligence  was  about  the  only 
event  that  did  happen  in 
these  parts.  And  so  we  sat 
on  a  plank,  three  feet  from 
the  bar,  and  sipped  our 
drinks,  while  —  for  our  sins, 
no  doubt — our  host  discharged 
from  a  brazen-throated  gramo- 
phone tango  after  tango  and 
song  after  song  into  our  deaf- 
ened ears.  His  wife  at  long 
last  called  us  to  the  inner 
room,  fed  us  on  tough  meat, 
and  regaled  us  with  the  red 
wine  of  the  country  —  both  of 
which,  however  crude,  were 
mightily  welcome  after  a 
journey  of  sixteen  hours  and 
a  fast  broken  only  once  in 
all  that  time.  It  was  a  case 
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of  onoe  fed,  straight  to  bed, 
We  all  slept  together  in  that 
room,  each  in  one  of  the 
oatre  beds  that  are  indis- 
pensable in  a  country  where 
sundown  may  bring  to  a 
house  any  odd  number  of  un- 
expected travellers.  Where 
the  girl  and  our  hostess  slept 
I  know  not,  unless  in  an  out- 
house where  old  bottles,  saddles, 
and  sheepskins  were  stored. 
The  host,  no  doubt,  slept  in 
the  bar.  My  dreams  of  a  far- 
away land  in  other  days  were 
scattered  at  six  next  morning, 
when  we  tumbled  out  of  our 
catres  on  to  the  mud  floor, 
dressed  without  any  toilet  to 
speak  of,  and  went  forth  to 
view  our  prospects.  We  got 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  one  round 
biscuit  that  seemed  to  be  made 
of  iron,  paid  two  dollars  each 
for  our  lodgings,  and  found 
our  drivers,  whistling  cheerily, 
with  a  monstrous  bullock-cart, 
waiting  us  outside.  This  new 
conveyance  had  an  open  iron- 
ribbed  body  with  gigantic 
wheels,  and  into  it  we  had 
perforce  to  climb  and  perch 
ourselves,  while  a  new  team 
of  horses  dragged  us  in  any- 
thing but  dignity  towards  the 
railway.  The  road  became 
harder  as  we  approached  the 
village,  and  the  natives  came 
out  to  cheer  and  jeer  as  we 
galloped  in  noisy  rout  up 
the  main  street,  one  pas- 
senger facetiously  blowing  the 
driver's  horn. 

But  in  the  land  of  the 
Pampa  the  horse  and  not  the 
diligence  is  the  traveller's  best 
friend.  The  true  oriollo  Ar- 
gentine horse  is  a  treasure 
when  put  to  the  use  for  which 


he  was  designed.  He  will 
carry  you  from  morning  till 
night  without  food,  water,  or 
rest.  Being  entirely  grass-fed, 
he  has  little  strength  but  great 
endurance.  He  is  patient,  sa- 
gacious, and  obedient  to  the 
faintest  guidance  of  the  reins. 
The  "  recado  "  is  not  really  a 
saddle,  but  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  cloth,  leather,  and 
sheepskin,  the  latter  being 
bound  uppermost,  and  making 
riding  a  soft  job  indeed.  Many 
a  pleasant  memory  do  I  have 
of  long  and  pleasant  rides, 
sometimes  in  those  vast  oceans 
of  land  that  form  the  western 
Pampa,  sometimes  through  the 
limitless  forests  of  the  north- 
eastern provinces.  In  the 
Pampa,  one  sets  out  in  a  cool 
morning  of  crystal  -  clear  air 
that  makes  the  blood  tingle 
and  the  heart  dance.  The 
estancia  soon  begins  to  dwindle 
to  a  tiny  bunch  of  sheds  and 
poplar-trees,  with  the  invari- 
able windmill  rising  faintly 
out  of  it.  At  our  feet  the  long 
track  of  wheel  and  hoof  is 
almost  hidden  beneath  the 
Pampa  grass  that  grows  as 
luxuriantly  over  the  lonely 
read  as  in  the  great  fence- 
bound  fields  where  the  thou- 
sands of  cattle  graze.  The 
cattle  indeed  seem  to  be  the 
only  denizens  of  the  plain, 
except  in  those  regions  where 
the  plough  has  turned  the 
Pampa  to  a  waving  sea  of 
grain.  The  sun  becomes  hot, 
but  cannot  impair  the  exhila- 
rating effect  of  such  a  wide 
world  of  pure  fresh  air  and 
glowing  sunlight.  Not  one 
harsh  sound  breaks  the  mighty 
peace  of  the  Pampa,  not  a 
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single  ugly  sight  brings  to 
mind  the  vulgarities  of  civilis- 
ation. Only  the  rhythmic  beat 
of  the  unshod  hoof,  muffled  in 
the  warm  sand,  only  the  long- 
drawn  low  of  the  cattle,  the 
short  cry  of  the  wayside  owl, 
and  the  faint  murmur  of  insect 
life.  At  rare  intervals  a  soli- 
tary gaucho,  sitting  his  horse 
with  an  easy  grace,  which  no 
"  gringo "  however  accom- 
plished can  acquire,  appears 
out  of  the  vastness,  soon  to 
disappear  again,  fading  to  a 
speck  on  the  horizon.  His  low- 
voiced  "Buenos  dias,  Seiior," 
or  "Buenas  tardes,  Senor," 
greets  you  with  a  native 
courtesy  only  to  be  found 
among  the  Latin  races,  and 
perhaps  most  of  all  in  these 
silent  lonely  plains,  where  all 
men  are  equal  because  they 
are  few,  and  only  the  great 
simplicities  of  life  are  known. 
There  is  probably  no  other 
incident  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  ride,  and  as  evening  falls 
the  traveller  will  no  doubt 
meet  with  a  cheery  welcome 
at  some  low -built  bungalow 
homestead  belonging  to  a 
countryman  of  his  own.  It 
will  be  surrounded  with  the 
usual  sheds  and  poplars  and 
windmill,  forming  a  small  oasis 
in  the  far-spreading  desert  of 
land.  Monotony  is  no  doubt  a 
feature  of  travel  in  the  Pampa, 
but  it  is  a  monotony  of  space, 
sunshine,  and  liberty. 

Indeed  the  sense  of  space  is 
almost  overpowering,  and  leads 
perhaps  to  that  strain  of 
melancholy  which  finds  an 
outlet  in  the  weird  and  plain- 
tive ditties  and  tangos  that 
form  the  music  of  the  gaucho. 


Facing  the  east,  we  feel  we  are 
facing  human  society,  for  there 
lie  the  fertile  plains  and  the 
populous  city  of  Buenos  Aires ; 
but  facing  the  west,  we  know 
that  far  beyond  the  farthest 
horizon  lies  yet  the  real  prim- 
itive Pampa,  unfenced,  un- 
charted, —  a  trackless,  lonely 
waste. 

The  north-eastern  provinces, 
such  as  Entre  Rios  and  Corri- 
entes,  offer  a  very  different 
experience  to  the  traveller, 
whether  driving  or  mounted. 
There  are  large  tracts  of  open 
space,  but  the  endless  monte  is 
the  abiding  feature.  There  are 
rivers  big  and  small  to  cross, 
there  are  swamps  to  avoid, 
there  are  fords  to  find  and 
trails  to  distinguish.  Each  of 
these  may  supply  ample  scope 
for  trouble,  amusement,  or 
even  danger.  I  remember  on 
one  occasion  when  travelling  in 
a  sulky,  with  a  local  peon  and 
two  handbags,  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  a  river.  It  had  been 
wet  weather,  but  the  peon 
thought  that  we  might  cross  at 
a  certain  ford.  We  reached 
the  river  in  waning  light.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  good  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad, — this,  of  course, 
because  the  flat  reedy  basin, 
which  is  a  feature  of  all  the 
rivers  in  these  parts,  was 
flooded.  We  left  the  monte, 
entered  the  water,  and  drove 
cautiously  up-stream,  keeping 
close  to  the  bank.  The  water 
was  about  four  feet  deep,  and 
coursed  through  plentiful  reed. 
We  got  to  where  the  high 
rickety  ends  of  a  bridge  were 
visible  above  the  swollen  sur- 
face, nearly  at  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  Here  obviously 
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was  the  ford.  The  peon,  when 
level  with  it,  turned  his  horse 
to  cross.  The  horse  felt  his 
way  with  much  caution  and 
plain  dislike.  The  water  rose 
above  the  axle,  entered  the 
sulky,  and  went  on  rising.  I 
lifted  my  baggage  on  to  my 
knees  to  keep  it  dry.  When 
man  and  beast  seemed  like 
swimming  altogether,  the  horse 
stopped  dead.  And  so  there 
we  were  stuck  in  the  middle  of 
a  great  flowing  flood,  and  un- 
certain if  the  next  step  would 
take  the  horse  beyond  his 
depth,  with  lofty  reeds  to  make 
swimming  dangerous  and  even 
impossible  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst.  The  peon  calmly 
explained  that  he  had  no  idea 
whether  we  could  go  farther 
with  safety  or  not.  Nor  did 
he  seem  to  care.  I  ordered  him 
to  turn.  Very  cautiously  we 
managed  to  do  so,  and  were 
pulled  slowly  back  to  the 
forest  -  clad  shore.  It  was 
nearly  dark,  and  a  deluge 
of  rain  had  come  on.  Even  if 
there  had  been  no  river,  we 
were  leagues  from  our  destina- 
tion. Happily  the  peon  knew 
the  whereabouts  of  another  es- 
tancia,  with  the  owner  of  which 
Ihad  a  very  slight  acquaintance. 
It  was  two  leagues  off,  and 
when  we  arrived,  soaked  to  the 
skin,  we  found  the  estanciero 
gone.  But  the  law  of  hospi- 
tality in  the  Argentine  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  so,  stranger 
and  foreigner  though  I  was,  I 
was  let  into  the  house,  fed  and 
warmed,  and  given  a  bed ;  all 
to  my  mighty  satisfaction, 
although  civilised  people  at 
home  would  certainly  have 
held  up  hands  of  horror  at  the 


food,  at  the  way  of  serving  it, 
and  at  all  the  appointments  of 
the  house.  The  almost  barbario 
simplicity  of  these  Camp  homes 
has  always  had  a  degree  of 
charm  for  me — and  certainly 
the  Corrientinos,  however 
wealthy,  find  them  utterly 
sufficient.  I  set  out  again 
next  morning,  drove  to  another 
ford,  where  two  bridges  and  an 
island  were  known  to  carry  a 
main  road  over  the  stream,  got 
there,  and  found  the  bridges 
hardly  visible ;  left  the  sulky, 
and  was  rowed  over  in  a  boat ; 
met  my  host  on  the  other  side, 
and  was  driven  to  his  house. 
He  assured  me  that  if  we  had 
attempted  to  cross  the  night 
before,  we  would  certainly  have 
been  drowned ! 

If  doubtful  fords  have  to  be 
negotiated,  a  peon  who  is 
genuinely  "  vaciano "  is  re- 
quired for  safety.  On  one 
pitch-dark  night  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  and  two  companions 
to  journey  from  one  estanoia 
to  another.  The  usual  river 
lay  between,  with  a  dense 
jungle  of  monte  burying  it. 
The  greatest  difficulty  in  this 
case  was  not  to  cross  the  water, 
but  to  find  the  proper  entrance 
and  exit  through  the  forest 
bank.  Our  guide  took  us  safely 
to  the  river,  avoiding  fences 
and  swamps  and  holes  with  an 
accuracy  that  appeared  to  me 
miraculous.  But  the  real  need 
of  such  a  guide  appeared  when, 
by  the  aid  of  a  match,  he 
showed  us  the  entrance  to  the 
path  through  the  thick  growth. 
Even  in  daylight  it  would  have 
been  pretty  hard  to  find  such 
a  hole.  He  led,  and  we  followed 
in  Indian  file,  through  what 
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was  a  perfect  tunnel  of  green- 
ery, rising  and  falling  and 
turning  sharp  corners  ;  while 
the  roof  was  so  low  that  we 
had  to  keep  our  heads  well 
down  behind  our  horses'  ears 
to  escape  the  twigs  and  thorns. 
As  one  by  one,  in  the  flickering 
light  of  the  torch,  we  wound 
our  way  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  that  gloomy  labyrinth, 
we  must  have  resembled  a 
scene  from  some  melodrama  in 
a  Wild  West  picture -house 
film.  We  suddenly  splashed 
into  water,  waded  out  again, 
and  once  more  rode  gingerly 
through  the  dark  monte  to  the 
open  ground.  Here  our  guide 
left  us  to  our  own  resources, 
and  returned  home,  as  one  of 
the  company  claimed  to  know 
the  lie  of  the  land  after  that. 
Alas !  to  know  the  lie  of  open 
land  in  darkness,  when  there  is 
some  faint  lightning  but  no 
stars,  is  very  rare  knowledge ; 
and  so  it  was  that  we  finished 
our  ride  that  night,  only 
after  we  had  lost  the  track, 
and  nearly  lost  ourselves 
trying  to  find  it,  and  after 
feeling  our  way  up  and  down 
a  fence  for  half  an  hour  look- 
ing for  a  gate  which,  of  course, 
turned  up  at  the  most  unex- 
pected place.  Next  day  I  had 
to  recross  this  river.  That 
engagement  is  still  unfulfilled. 
A  thunderstorm  came  on  at 
midnight,  and  for  several  hours 
the  rain  fell  like  a  Niagara. 
I  rode  down  to  the  river  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  in 
great  flood,  at  least  ten  feet 
deep,  and  sweeping  past  with 
a  force  that  would  have  car- 
ried any  swimmer  to  destruc- 
tion. The  only  bridge  within 


fifty  miles  was  a  bare  league 
away — that  is,  what  was  left 
of  it,  namely,  the  two  ends 
and  their  approaches :  the  rest 
had  long  since  disappeared 
down  -  stream.  And  indeed 
bridge  -  making  over  these 
rivers  requires  much  local 
knowledge,  for  the  bed  that 
to  -  day  is  fifty  yards  wide 
may  to-morr©w  be  five  hun- 
dred yards.  The  result  is  that 
most  bridges  terminate  at  each 

O 

end  with  a  long  banked  -  up 
approach  called  a  terraplen. 
These  terraplens  have  big 
culverts  cut  through  them  at 
intervals  to  carry  off  the  flood. 
They  are  often  of  great  length. 
On  one  river  where  the  iron 
bridge  was  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  one  terraplen 
was  about  half  a  mile  and 
the  other  a  full  mile  long. 
If,  as  very  often  happens  in 
a  land  where  public  money  is 
a  bountiful  source  of  private 
income,  these  terraplens  be- 
come broken  and  no  one  seeks 
to  mend  them,  the  bridge  itself 
becomes  chiefly  ornamental.  I 
once  crossed  a  wooden  bridge 
only  to  find  the  far  terraplen 
broken  and  mostly  washed 
away.  I  was  confronted  by 
a  perfect  lake  of  unknown 
depth,  with  stretches  of  tall 
reed  and  pieces  of  higher 
ground.  There  was  at  most 
only  a  hundred  yards  of  water 
to  cross,  but  on  a  strange 
horse  it  is  no  small  risk  to 
swim,  even  if,  as  here,  the 
current  is  light.  If  a  horse 
loses  his  head  in  water  he 
usually  loses  his  life,  and  if 
the  rider  extricates  himself 
and  swims  ashore,  he  is  not 
to  be  envied  even  then !  It 
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is  very  awkward  to  be  left  in 
these  desolate  places   on  foot, 
and  it  is  still  more  awkward 
to   interview   the    late    owner 
of  the  horse.     As  I  cogitated 
on   these   things,    a   splash   of 
an  oar  broke  the  silence,  and 
round  a  patch  of  reeds  came 
an   old    tub   rowed    by  a   still 
older    native.       He     probably 
earned  more  obols   as  Charon 
than  he  did  dollars  as  a  peon, 
and  I  can   imagine   from   the 
cheeriness  with  which  he  saw 
my  plight  that  with  his  heart 
he  blessed  the  rain  that  made 
the  floods  to  flow.    I  unsaddled 
my   horse,    tossed    everything 
into   the   boat,    and   away   we 
went,  the  horse  swimming  and 
snorting  at  the  stern.     It  is  as 
well  to  keep  your  steed  at  the 
end  of   the   head-rope,  for   he 
may  wish,  as  some  do,  to  get 
into  the  boat  beside  you,  with 
any  sort  of  consequences.     One 
was  glad  to  pay  the  dollar  and 
say  good-bye  to  mud  and  water. 
And  speaking  ef  mud,  I  wonder 
if  any  land  can  boast  it  deeper, 
stickier,  or  more  plentiful  than 
this !     Horses  can  be  seen  up 
to  their   bellies   in   it,    on   the 
finest  highroad.     When  riding 
in    a    southern    province,    my 
horse     stuck     altogether.        I 
jumped    from    his   back   to   a 
better    piece    of    ground,    and 
pulled  him   out  by  the  bridle. 
Even    in    fine    weather,    when 
most  of  a  road  is  hard  and  dry, 
the    traveller    may    come    sud- 
denly  on   a   "pantano,"   as    a 
swampy  piece  of  road  is  called, 
and  he  and  his  horse  may  have 
a  regular  fight  to  get  through. 
I   was    motoring    in    a   heavy 
Daimler    on    one    occasion,   in 
quite   a   civilised   part   of   the 


country,  when  we  drove  up  to 
a  small  pantano.     The  chauf- 
feur decided  to  make  a  dash 
for  it.     He  did,  and  we  stuck 
exactly  in  the  middle,  and  all 
the  available  chains  and  other 
devices  only  embedded  the  car 
deeper.    The  chauffeur  tramped 
to   the    nearest    estancia,    and 
despatched  news  of  our  plight 
to  our  own.     He  returned  with 
biscuits,  drew  a  pack  of  cards 
from  his   pocket,   and   invited 
us  to  a  game.    There  were  four 
of  us  all  told,  but  one  was  an 
infant,  who  soon  went  to  sleep. 
We  played  cut-throat  auction 
with    great    gusto    for    three 
hours,  when  we  were  rescued 
by  another  lighter  car  which 
managed   to  get    through    the 
mud.      Our    own    was    pulled 
out  next  day  by  a  team  of  six 
horses.     That  chauffeur  knew 
the  country,  and   always   car- 
ried cards  against  emergencies. 
One   might   look  for   easier 
thoroughfares    in     the     towns 
and  villages,  but  he  will  often 
be       disagreeably       surprised. 
There   is   a   certain  village  in 
the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  the 
main   street   of   which  I   defy 
any    one  to    cross   on   foot    or 
horse  except  by  recognised  and 
roundabout     tracks ;     this,    of 
course,   in   wet   weather.      My 
first  approach   to  that  village 
was  in  a  diligence.     We  were 
drawn  by  nine  horses,  and  had 
just  arrived  at  our  destination 
after    a    two     days'    journey, 
wherein  we  had  struggled  with 
every  variety  of  road.     I  was 
congratulating  myself  on   the 
end  of  it,   when   suddenly  we 
halted,  and  one  ©f  the  peons 
brought      forward      two      led 
horses,     and    fixed     them    by 
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chain  to  the  diligence.  We 
had  already  required  eleven 
horses  at  formidable  parts  of 
the  road,  but  why  they  should 
be  necessary  at  the  end,  and  in 
the  streets  of  a  village,  I  could 
not  quite  see.  I  soon  saw, 
however.  As  we  got  into  the 
street,  and  consequently  into 
a  narrower  thoroughfare,  the 
mud  became  bottomless  in 
depth,  fetid  in  nature,  and 
sticky  as  gum.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  struggle  our  team 
of  eleven  horses  pulled  us 
through,  and  brought  us  up  at 
the  door  of  the  Fonda.  The 
reader  may  picture  the  elosing 
scene,  —  a  clumsy  old  -  world 
diligence,  caked  and  splashed 
with  mud  to  the  very  roof,  five 
horses  at  the  shafts,  four  in 
front  of  them  with  a  rider,  and 
two  in  front  of  these  with  a 
rider;  each  of  the  threefold 
team  straining  and  plunging 
like  a  Titan,  and  each  of  the 
three  gauchos  lashing  them 
with  all  their  might,  and  yell- 
ing their  shrill  nasal  falsetto 
yells  —  veritable  Indians  in 
their  glory. 

But  although  a  wet  season 
supplies  the  greater  variety  on 
most  up-country  journeys,  it  is 
in  the  prevailing  sunshine  and 
along  white  dusty  roads  or 
through  green  virginal  forest 
that  the  traveller  finds  his  joy. 
If  he  has  company  and  travels 
by  private  coach,  so  much  the 
better.  For  a  day's  journey 
one  starts  at  six  o'clock  or 
earlier.  Four  horses  are  in  the 
shafts,  and  fifteen  others  are 
driven  along  by  a  couple  of 
peons,  who  all  day  long  are 
racing  and  shouting  and  bran- 
dishing their  "revenques  "  after 


their  straggling  troop.  Every 
few  leagues  the  cavalcade  stops 
to  change  teams,  and  on  we  go, 
swinging  along  among  the 
trees  or  raising  clouds  of  fine 
white  dust  on  the  highway  as 
the  score  of  horses  go  galloping 
by.  Lunch  is  a  picnic  in  the 
open,  merry  and  free  as  soul 
could  wish ;  if  water  is  near,  a 
bathe  is  an  added  luxury,  and 
if  there  is  no  special  hurry — 
which  there  never  is  —  a  de- 
lightful siesta  follows  in  the 
shade  of  some  green  algorobo. 
When  the  sun  begins  to  lose 
his  fiery  touch,  we  are  off  again. 
A  troop  of  wild  ostriches  raise 
their  long  necks  in  fright  and 
trot  way  at  an  amazing  speed 
into  the  forest.  The  horses 
shy  at  a  lizard,  or  still  more  at 
a  snake  that  wriggles  across 
the  road,  and  perhaps  the  road 
becomes  carpeted  with  locusts 
and  the  air  clouded  with  them. 
I  have  ridden  in  the  Province  of 
Corrieutes  over  fifteen  miles  of 
locusts,  so  thickly  and  continu- 
ously covering  the  ground  that 
the  horse  went  squashing  them 
under  his  hoofs  for  two  solid 
hours.  When  they  are  settled 
down  in  this  way  to  lay  their 
eggs  there  are  few  flying,  just 
enough  fluttering  drunkenly 
about  to  annoy  both  the  horse 
and  his  rider,  for  they  dash 
into  one's  face  and  about  one's 
eyes  when  one  is  going  at  the 
gallop.  The  sight  of  a  big 
"  manga  "  of  locusts  is  very  im- 
pressive. Only  thus  does  one 
see  animal  life  in  such  countless 
myriads  of  individuals,  and  one 
wonders  where  they  come  from, 
what  use  they  can  be  in  a 
reasonable  universe,  and  why 
they  were  ever  created.  Cer- 
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tainly  one  venerable  surmise 
has  been  made  as  to  their  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  the  best  that 
has  been  advanced — that  they 
are  sent  to  punish  the  people 
for  their  sins  !  They  oan  turn 
a  fertile  plain  of  grass  and 
maize  into  a  desert,  till  not  a 
green  leaf  or  blade  is  to  be  seen 
within  leagues  and  the  oattle 
are  dying  of  starvation. 

There  is  one  drawback  to  tra- 
vel in  theArgentine  which  many 
shudder  at,  but  which  the  writer 
has  always  found  interesting 
and  often  charming,  and  that 
is  the  hotel.  This  name  is  only 
applied  to  the  bigger  establish- 
ments in  town  or  village,  where 
one  can  usually  get  a  bedroom  to 
oneself,  with  fairly  clean  linen, 
a  fairly  whole  mosquito  net, 
and  a  passable  washhand -stand. 
During  the  long-drawn-out 
meal  of  many  courses,  a  pic- 
turesque and  varied  orchestra 
— say  a  violin,  a  guitar,  and  a 
banjo — wanders  in  from  the 
street  through  the  ever-open 
door  and  discourses  strange, 
quaint  music.  The  waiters  and 
customers  are  usually  well 
known  to  each  other,  and  all 
are  delightfully  equal.  The 
dogs  sniff  about  for  crumbs 
and  are  not  unrewarded,  and  a 
spirit  of  lazy,  generous  frater- 
nity prevails.  There  is  no  sense 
of  hurry  and  no  look  of  busi- 
ness, and  no  silly  idea  of  con- 
vention hinders  boisterous 
mirth,  easy  attitudes,  and 
lengthy  picking  of  teeth. 

The  small  hotel  or  inn  is 
called  a  "fonda."  The  fonda 
is  more  primitive,  and  has 
few  bedrooms  with  many  beds. 
If  you  ask  a  room  to  your- 
self, the  "  patron "  looks  at 


you  as  if  you  were  a  mad- 
man, or  a  criminal  hiding 
from  the  police,  or  as  if  you 
were  offering  an  insult  to  all 
his  other  guests.  I  used  to 
frequent  by  necessity  one  such 
fonda,  seventy  miles  from  the 
nearest  railway.  Mine  host 
was  a  Turk  of  the  most 
villainous  appearance,  but  of 
harmless  if  not  very  cordial 
manners.  On  one  occasion  he 
assured  me  of  his  deep  pity 
for  the  "Ingleses."  He  had 
just  heard  that  they  had  lost  five 
generals  at  the  Dardanelles ! 
He  was  quite  in  earnest,  for 
news  in  these  parts  is  very 
rare,  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality,  and  I  courteously  ac- 
cepted his  sympathy.  On  my 
first  stay  he  showed  me  to 
one  of  his  two  bedrooms.  The 
other  was  fully  occupied.  This 
one  had  three  beds,  two  of 
which  were  already  taken 
— taken,  he  said,  by  good 
people,  —  men,  that  is,  who 
would  not  think  of  cutting 
my  throat  by  night  and 
going  off  early  with  my  be- 
longings. The  only  furniture 
in  the  room  comprised  the 
beds,  one  small  tin  basin  on 
a  three-legged  stand,  a  broken 
patch  of  mirror,  and  a  wooden 
table  about  two  feet  square. 
Ducks  and  hens  wandered 
over  the  mud  floor,  and  the 
vilest  mosquitoes  lingered  lov- 
ingly round.  My  companions 
appeared — two  of  the  dirtiest 
and  most  sinister-looking  cus- 
tomers imaginable.  One  spread 
himself  out  on  my  bed  with  his 
muddy  top-boots;  and  when 
I  pointed  out  that  the  bed 
was  mine,  he  sulkily  took  an- 
other, leaving  pieces  of  solid 
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mud  behind  him.  At  night 
they  laid  their  knives  and 
revolvers  on  the  small  table, 
and  went  peacefully  to  sleep. 
I  slept  well  myself,  and  found 
no  small  interest  next  morn- 
ing in  ooping  with  the  toilet 
arrangements.  On  my  second 
visit  I  got  another  room  with 
actually  a  wooden  floor ;  but 
the  thing  I  recall  most  viv- 
idly there  was  the  slaughter 
which  I  had  to  carry  out,  in 
successive  assaults,  upon  other 
and  smaller  claimants  to  the 
bed. 

Dining  in  these  fondas  is 
often  far  too  homely  to  be 
pleasant.  Grubby  children  and 
filthy  ducks  get  about  the  legs 
of  the  table,  the  cloth  is  an 
evil  thing,  and  the  general 
service  is  of  somewhat  appal- 
ling simplicity.  Garlic  is  apt 
to  poison  the  food,  and  the 
wine  might  have  been  dis- 
tilled from  mahogany.  The 
diners  are  a  motley  crew, 
mostly  dirty,  even  if  white 
linen  is  sometimes  visible. 
They  are  easy  -  going  and 
boisterous  as  the  bottles  be- 
come empty,  and  the  voices 
rise  to  such  a  pitch  that  a 
mere  "  gringo  "  might  expect 
to  see  revolvers  drawn.  Noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  It  is  just  the 
polite  animated  conversation 
of  a  fonda  dinner-table.  And 
the  politeness  is  particularly 
visible  as  each  man  departs 
on  his  business,  for  he  would 
never  dream  of  doing  so  with- 
out first  bowing  to  those  who 
are  left  and  wishing  them 
"  buen  provecho,"  which  on 
arrival  might  be  translated 
"  good  appetite,"  and  on  leav- 
ing "  good  digestion,"  both  of 


these  being  highly  desirable 
when  the  meat  is  as  tough 
as  it  often  is,  and  nothing 
else  but  cheese  and  jelly  are 
to  be  had. 

There  is  not  much  romance 
about  a  modern  railway,  and 
yet  railway  travelling  in  the 
Argentine  can  be  both  excit- 
ing and  delightful.  The  long 
corridor  International  that 
runs  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Asuncion  is  a  model  of  com- 
fort, cleanliness,  and  cuisine. 
Every  one  is  guaranteed  a  seat 
and  a  sleeping-berth,  and  both 
are  excellent.  One  can  roam 
from  oar  to  car  and  see  all  who 
are  travelling,  each  ordinary 
oar  being  open  and  seated  for 
twenty  or  even  fifty-two  pas- 
sengers. A  splendidly  stocked 
restaurant  is  open  till  eleven 
at  night,  and  altogether  the 
journey  is  more  of  a  cheery 
social  outing  than  anything 
else.  On  that  particular  road 
the  Parana  has  to  be  crossed, 
and  this  is  done  by  run- 
ning the  train  in  three 
sections  on  to  the  main  deck 
of  a  big  ferry  -  boat.  When 
all  is  tight  and  right,  the 
boat  puts  off  into  mid-stream, 
and  for  nearly  four  hours 
steams  up  and  across  the  river 
till  we  reach  the  opposite 
terminus  at  Ibicuy.  I  confess 
to  few  more  delightful  memo- 
ries than  this  crossing  of  the 
Parana  when  the  moonlight 
throws  a  path  of  gold  over  the 
dark  waters,  and  clothes  with 
soft  mystery  the  trees  and 
jungle  of  the  winding  shores. 
How  delightful  to  sit  and  dine 
in  a  luxurious  railway  car, 
with  only  the  low  purr  of  the 
engines  instead  of  the  jolt  and 
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jar  of  the  railroad,  and  to 
look  out  all  the  while  over  the 
moonlit  river  to  the  distant 
fringe  of  reed  and  poplar  that 
glides  silently  and  slowly  past. 
Then,  having  lit  one's  cigar 
and  climbed  out  on  the  high 
upper  deck,  to  stroll  to  and  fro 
in  the  oool  sweet  air,  and  drink 
in  the  beauty  of  the  night,  as 
one  is  borne  peacefully  onwards 
up  one  of  the  great  majestic 
rivers  of  the  world. 

Next  morning  one  awakens 
to  a  different  world.  No 
longer  the  smooth  motion  and 
the  broad  water,  but  the 
violent  swing  and  jolt  of  the 
sleeping  -  oar  upon  an  un- 
ballasted railroad,  and  out  of 
the  windows  the  green  un- 
dulating plains  of  Eritre  Rios. 
Lack  of  ballast  is  still  a  hard 
problem  in  these  higher  pro- 
vinces, and  a  big  flood  may  out 
the  road  for  several  days.  It 
ia  no  uncommon  thing  to  be 
derailed,  or  to  be  held  up  in 
some  little  town  till  a  mile  of 
permanent  way  has  reappeared 
from  underneath  a  river.  I 
once  did  a  short  run  on  a 
private  railway  in  the  Chaoo 
— that  wild,  hot,  half-explored 
territory  of  the  north.  I  was 
coming  down  to  the  coast  from 
a  sugar  plantation.  We 
started  about  midnight  from 
the  village  in  a  night  of  perfect 
moonlight  beauty.  Behind  the 
engine  were  one  passenger-car 
and  about  twenty  sugar  trucks. 
A  dozen  passengers,  of  whom 


four  of  us  were  Britishers,  sat 
sideways  in  our  quaint  car- 
riage, dangling  our  feet  among 
the  passing  grass  and  flowers. 
Dense  jungle  and  shady  trees 
alternated  with  fields  of  cane 
and  alligator-haunted  streams, 
and  we  had  abundance  of  time 
to  ruminate  on  the  silent 
secluded  mysteries  of  the 
mighty  forest.  In  fact  we 
were  going  so  slowly  that  one 
passenger  of  an  unromantio 
nature  jumped  down,  overtook 
the  engine  on  his  own  legs,  and 
then  came  back  to  us,  hopped 
on  to  the  oar,  and  informed  us 
that  the  driver  was  afraid  of 
running  into  any  odd  sugar 
truck  that  might  have  been 
left  on  the  line !  Arrived  at 
the  river  I  had  to  wait  for  two 
hours  till  the  steamer  from 
Asuncion  appeared.  Long 
before  it  was  visible,  the  faint 
rhythm  of  the  paddles  could  be 
heard  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  later  it  swept  into 
sight  round  a  bend  of  the 
river.  Strange,  indeed,  to  see 
a  large  steamer,  with  luxurious 
accommodation  for  hundreds  of 
passengers,  coursing  down  a 
river  nearly  a  mile  broad  at  a 
distance  from  salt  water  of 
eight  hundred  miles.  It  was 
blazing  with  electric  light  from 
stem  to  stern,  and  seemed  a 
veritable  fairy  ship  as  it  glided 
down  the  moonlit  water  be- 
tween shores  of  impenetrable, 
immemorial  forest. 
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WITH  a  lurch  and  a  bump 
we  pulled  up  at  a  pretty  little 
station  not  fifty  miles  from  the 
Galioian  front.  What  a  jour- 
ney it  had  been !  We  had 
journeyed  from  Roumania,  and 
ever  since  we  had  crossed  the 
frontier  our  progress  had  been 
painfully  slow  —  but  then,  a 
troop  train  in  this  country  is 
never  guilty  of  exceeding  the 
speed  limit  at  any  time.  The 
only  change  from  "  Slow "  is 
"  Stop."  As  we  trundled  along 
through  this  conquered  terri- 
tory, beauty .  mingled  with  de- 
struction met  our  gaze  every- 
where. Here,  a  beautiful  forest 
gradually  sloping  down  to  a 
river — there,  the  remains  of  a 
massive  iron  bridge  lying  in  the 
stream,  whilst  the  temporary 
bridge  over  which  we  passed 
swayed  and  groaned  ominously. 
We  saw  the  ruined  villages 
and  the  fields  intersected  by 
trenches  of  the  previous  year. 
Everywhere  the  violation  of 
nature — such  are  the  results 
of  the  war  of  to-day. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  station 
we  endeavoured  to  get  a  hustle 
on  the  officials,  but  these 
"worthies,"  unused  to  our 
methods,  refused  to  hustle. 
We  spent  half  that  day 
"manoeuvring,"  as  the  Rus- 
sians call  it.  This  consists  in 
being  propelled  up  the  line  till 
you  hit  something  with  a  crash 
— you  then  reverse  the  process, 
and  again  find  something  wait- 
ing for  you.  It  bears  some 
slight  resemblance  to  our 
shunting,  but  is  a  far  more 


violent  form  of  amusement. 
Still,  it  was  good  fun,  and 
reduced  the  task  of  getting 
breakfast  to  a  fine  art.  One 
needed  a  good  eye  and  a  steady 
hand.  But  there  was  no  hurry. 
The  officials  said  so.  The  war 
had  been  on  for  nearly  three 
years,  so  what  difference  could 
a  few  hours  make  ? 

Eventually  by  what  must 
have  been  either  a  miracle  or 
a  stroke  of  luck  we  found  our- 
selves alongside  a  ramp,  and  at 
once  the  work  of  unloading  the 
cars  began  merrily.  In  two 
hours  we  were  on  the  road  for 
the  front.  For  once  in  a  way 
it  really  was  a  road.  We  had 
often  heard  of  the  Galioian 
roads,  but  then  we  had  heard 
of  roads  in  Armenia  and  never 
had  been  able  to  find  them. 
However,  this  was  a  really 
first-class  metalled  road,  kept 
in  more  or  less  a  state  of  repair, 
and  for  once  we  were  able  to 
travel  at  a  pace  which  satisfied 
our  drivers. 

The  country  through  which 
we  passed  had  undoubtedly 
been  pretty,  but  it  had  suffered 
considerably  from  the  ravages 
of  war.  It  was  interesting  to 
see  the  destruction — the  lines 
and  lines  of  trenches,  the  re- 
mains of  the  barbed -wire 
entanglements  torn  up  by  shell 
fire,  and  the  many  other  land- 
marks which  pointed  to 
General  Brusiloff's  victorious 
push  of  the  previous  year. 
Here,  we  saw  all  the  signs 
of  a  bitter  struggle,  and  there 
in  the  corner  we  noticed  one 
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of  the  results  —  rows  and 
rows  of  rough  wooden  crosses. 
As  we  went  along  an  aviator, 
flying  very  low,  waved  his 
hand  to  us,  and  a  few  moments 
later  we  passed  a  British  avia- 
tion camp.  It  was  good  to 
see  these  Britishers,  and  we 
had  quite  a  long  talk.  To  our 

surprise  we  met  Major  V , 

so  famous  even  in  pre-war 
days. 

Austrian  prisoners  at  work 
repairing  the  road,  paused  a 
moment  to  watoh  our  proces- 
sion pass.  They  seemed  quite 
happy,  and  appeared  to  be  a 
very  harmless  crowd. 

Jogging  along  through  the 
dust,  which,  by  the  way,  pos- 
sessed almost  the  same  flavour 
as  the  kind  encountered  in  the 
Caucasus — we  are  connoisseurs 
in  this  respect  now — we  came 
to  a  town  of  sorts,  and  to  our 
surprise  we  saw  an  English 
hospital  complete  with  the 
Union  Jack.  We  instantly 
decided  that  the  cars  were 
a  trifle  hot  and  needed  cool- 
ing. So  did  we;  so,  in  spite 
of  the  dust  and  grime,  we 
went  along  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  the  Sisters,  and  we 
spent  an  enjoyable  half-hour 
there,  What  splendid  work 
they  are  doing  out  there  all 
alone ! 

After  another  short  run  we 
reached  the  tiny  village  —  or 
rather  the  remains  of  it — 
which  was  to  be  our  operating 
base,  and  we  proceeded  to 
make  ourselves  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  As  we  were 
only  a  few  versts  from  the 
front  line,  and  under  shell 
fire  every  day,  we  had  to 
scatter  our  oars  about  the 


village,  using  what  overhead 
cover  we  could  find,  as  the 
enemy  airmen  were  inquisi- 
tive blighters,  and  made  it  a 
rule  to  be  in  the  know  con- 
cerning the  movements  be- 
hind the  line.  Objectionable 
fellows,  these  airmen !  Four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  is  not 
the  time  to  drop  bombs  and 
wake  us.  Ten  o'clock  we  don't 
mind — but  four  ! !  I  ask  you  ! 
With  tents  for  the  men  and 
an  empty  cow-shed,  possessing 
four  walls  and  most  of  the 
roof,  for  the  officers,  we  were 
soon  installed  in  comfort. 

We  learned  from  the  division 
that  a  big  push  was  contem- 
plated, and  so  we  settled  down 
assiduously  for  several  days  to 
the  task  of  reconnaissance  in 
order  to  become  familiar  with 
the  portion  of  the  front  along 
which  we  were  to  operate. 

The  first  day  we  visited  an 
artillery  observation  post,  from 
which  we  had  a  magnificent 
view  of  all  the  Austrian  lines. 
They  at  once  struck  us  as 
very  strong — a  veritable  net- 
work of  trenches  and  redoubts. 
The  Russian  guns  were  regis- 
tering, and  were  doing  good 
work.  Nothing,  we  thought, 
could  stop  the  advance  of  the 
Russian  army  this  time,  for 
we  had  heard  many  things. 

We  then  walked  to  the  first 
line,  and  this  seemed  to  amuse 
a  few  watchful  and  energetic 
snipers.  They  enjoyed  it,  and 
as  they  did  not  hit  us  we  could 
afford  to  be  indulgent. 

But  that  walk — not  being 
"  foot-sloggers  "  I  suppose  there 
was  some  excuse  for  us.  Led 
by  an  enthusiastic  Russian 
colonel  whose  forte  must  be 
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walking,  we  almost  ran  along 
communication  trenches  to  the 
third  and  second  line,  till  event- 
ually, utterly  exhausted,  we 
reached  the  first  line,  feeling 
more  respect  for  the  infantry 
than  we  have  ever  felt  before. 

"  Pervy  leen  "  (first  line),  said 
the  Colonel.  Mopping  my  brow 
I  murmured,  "  Slavo  Bogoo  " 
(Thank  God).  He  laughed  and 
seemed  anxious  to  go  on ;  but 
this  was  more  than  I  could 
bear,  so  I  became  very  inter- 
ested in  "  No  Man's  Land,"  and 
laid  a  friendly  but  detaining 
hand  on  his  shoulder  as  words 
failed  me. 

The  view  through  the  peep- 
hole was  a  glorious  one.  Op- 
posite on  the  densely  wooded 
hillside  were  the  enemy  lines, 
whilst  in  the  distance  we  could 
see  the  town  of  B guard- 
ing the  way  to  Lemberg.  Mid- 
way between  the  two  lines  in 
No  Man's  Land  stood  the  re- 
mains of  a  pretty  little  village 
with  a  river  flowing  placidly 
through  it.  The  bridge  across 
the  river  had  been  destroyed. 
So  had  the  whole  village,  with 
one  exception.  The  church  re- 
mained intact  as  far  as  we  could 
see. 

We  next  reconnoitred  the 
chaussee  road  along  which  our 
oars  were  to  dash  to  Lemberg, 
and  found  this  in  excellent  con- 
dition, though  the  shell-holes 
indicated  that  the  enemy  occa- 
sionally went  in  for  a  little 
target  practice.  This  finished 
our  day,  and  you  cannot 
imagine  how  glad  we  were  to 
find  our  car  waiting  for  us. 
We  tumbled  into  it  at  peace 
with  the  world,  when,  just  to 
contradict  us,  a  battery  on  our 


right  began  to  say  a  few  words, 
and  the  Austrians  vigorously 
replied.  No  need  to  say, 
"  Home,  John."  Our  driver 
was  a  wise  man. 

This  walk  to  the  trenches 
became  a  habit  with  us,  and 
each  time  we  went  the  sun 
was  hotter,  and  we  liked  it 
less ;  but  it  was  good  training 
for  us,  and  it  also  enabled  us 
to  get  a  clear  impression  of  the 
front  in  our  minds. 

On  June  27th  we  were  sent 
into  the  trenches  with  machine- 
guns  and  trench  -  mortars  — 
that  is  to  say,  some  of  us — 
ready  to  assist  in  the  great 
offensive  which  was  soon  to 
start,  for  though  we  were 
really  an  Armoured  Car  force 
we  were  a  versatile  crowd,  and 
hated  inactivity. 

Nothing  of  incident  occurred 
until  the  morning  of  June 
29th,  which  was  one  I  shall 
never  forget  as  long  as  I  live. 
A  dig  in  the  ribs  from  my 
neighbour  roused  me  to  a  state 
of  intelligence — more  or  less — 
and  I  gathered  from  the  agi- 
tated whispers  of  my  inter- 
preter that  the  commencement 
of  the  great  offensive  had 
really  started. 

At  5  A.M.  the  guns  got  busy 
— first  in  a  casual  sort  of  way, 
making  sure  of  their  range, 
but  hour  by  hour  the  bom- 
bardment increased  in  intensity 
until,  at  about  eleven  o'clock, 
it  had  reached  a  regular  in- 
ferno. The  roar  was  deafening, 
and  the  acrid  smell  of  explo- 
sives nearly  suffocated  us. 
The  enemy  front  line  and 
their  reserve  lines  received  a 
fearful  pounding,  as  shells  of 
all  calibres  —  gas-shells  and 
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shrapnel  —  were  hailed  down 
upon  them.  Trenches  were 
battered  down,  and  their  forest 
strongholds  were  smashed  to 
atoms.  Terrific  explosions 
threw  massive  trees  bodily  in 
the  air  to  a  height  of  15  feet. 
The  barbed  wire  was  cut  to 
ribbons,  and  by  the  evening 
the  whole  formation  of  the 
enemy  lines  seemed  absolutely 
changed. 

Far  in  our  rear  the  big  guns 
thundered  relentlessly  with  a 
whump — whump — whump  and 
a  deafening  crash.  Howitzers 
from  Vickers,  big  guns  from 
Coventry.  All  subscribed  some- 
thing to  the  tornado. 

The  enemy,  of  course,  did  not 
take  this  sitting  down,  and 
very  soon  his  guns  began  to 
pound  away  at  our  trenches. 
This  was  a  nuisance,  as  it 
limited  my  view  of  the  bom- 
bardment to  an  occasional  peep, 
then  a  dive  for  cover. 

All  that  day  and  the  next 
the  guns  blazed  away.  At 
night  the  sky  was  red  with  the 
flashes,  and  the  noise  was  ap- 
palling. The  Russians  were 
amazed — they  had  never  seen 
such  a  bombardment,  and  were 
proud  of  it.  It  was  something 
to  be  proud  of  too,  for  the 
gunnery  was  magnificent. 

For  the  first  time  our 
strength  in  aircraft,  hitherto 
carefully  concealed,  was  re- 
vealed. 

During  our  first  week  behind 
the  lines  the  enemy  aviators 
made  a  habit  of  flying  over  our 
lines  at  a  height  of  about  4000 
feet,  unchallenged  except  by 
anti-aircraft  guns  which  they 
ignored.  Observation  balloons 
were  brought  down  each  day. 


We  saw  five  brought  down  in 
flames  in  the  first  four  days  we 
were  here,  and  each  time  the 
airman  returned  in  as  leisurely 
manner  as  he  came — to  de- 
mand his  Iron  Cross.  Our 
boys,  however,  said  that  the 
work  of  destroying  an  observa- 
tion balloon  was  so  easy  that 
Iron  Crosses  were  only  given  to 
those  aviators  who  had  brought 
down  six  in  one  day. 

Still,  all  had  been  changed. 
Our  aeroplanes  soared  every- 
where. Our  observation  bal- 
loons remained  unharmed.  Like 
a  swarm  of  bees  our  airmen 
flew  over  the  enemy  lines 
dropping  bombs  or  taking 
photographs,  spotting  for  the 
artillery,  and  woe  betide  the 
invader  who  endeavoured  to 
challenge  our  superiority. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
see  a  magnificent  duel  between 
an  Allied  aviator  and  an  Aus- 
trian. Circling  round  and 
round,  their  machine-guns  spat 
at  each  other.  I  spotted  another 
Hun  coming  up  in  the  distance 
and  wondered  what  would 
happen.  Perhaps  our  man  saw 
him  also  and  spurred  himself 
for  a  greater  effort,  for  he 
suddenly  flew  at  his  adversary, 
his  machine-gun  rattling  away, 
and  with  a  lurch  the  enemy 
aeroplane  dived  headlong  to 
the  ground,  overturned,  and 
collapsed  in  a  heap.  The  other 
enemy  aviator  seeing  the  fate 
of  his  comrade,  turned  tail  and 
made  for  home  to  report  that 
"  one  of  our  machines  is  miss- 
ing." 

How  we  cheered !  Side  by 
side  with  the  Russian  soldiers, 
profane  even  in  their  joy,  we 
shouted  ourselves  hoarse. 
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Next  morning  was  July  1st, 
and  the  guns  still  thundered. 
We  wondered  whether  the  first 
of  the  month  would  herald  a 
big  push  on  all  fronts  as  it  did 
last  year.  About  ten  o'clock 
the  artillery  fire  slackened 
visibly,  and  suddenly  mid  a 
cloud  of  dust  two  of  our 
armoured  cars,  followed  by 
Russian  armoured  cars,  raced 
down  the  road  over  the  Russian 
trenches,  heading  for  the  enemy, 
and  immediately  the  infantry 
leaped  up  to  the  attack. 

They  were  met  with  a  furious 
hail  of  shells  from  the  enemy. 
Dodging  the  high  explosives 
by  sheer  good  luck  rather  than 
by  judgment,  and  shaking  the 
shrapnel  off  as  a  duck  shakes 
the  water  from  its  back,  the 
cars  tore  on.  In  a  moment 
No  Man's  Land  was  covered, 
and  the  machine-guns  of  the 
oars  poured  a  murderous  fire 
into  the  trenches. 

The  infantry,  who  had  been 
busy  coming  up,  soon  got  to 
work  with  the  bayonet,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  front  line 
was  won.  All  this  we  were 
able  to  see,  though  our  machine- 
guns  were  also  busy. 

Then  we  had  a  surprise. 
From  the  dug-outs,  no  doubt 
unharmed  by  the  terrific  ar- 
tillery fire,  large  batches  of 
prisoners — chiefly  German — be- 

£a,jL  to    file    out.      They   had 

kQensent,    they    told    us,    to 

1 110      VJTc* 

Well  thT  nac^  ^,  we  told 
them;  butthe  heavv  Hun  is 
no  humourist 

Some  burlyruffian  shouted 
as  he  passed,  «  7ell»  bov8'  how 
goes  it?"  and  vlwnteered  the 
information  that'"?fore  the 


war  he  had  been  a  waiter 
at  the  Ritz  Hotel.  He  also 
calmly  told  us  that  he  in- 
tended going  back  again  after 
the  war,  and  he  seemed  un- 
able to  understand  our  amuse- 
ment. As  I  have  said,  the 
Hun  really  is  no  humourist. 
I  wonder  if  he  will  go  back. 

The  Austrian  prisoners  were 
quite  a  smart  lot  of  men,  well- 
fed  and  well  -  equipped  ;  but, 
judging  from  their  appear- 
ance, they  had  not  put  up 
such  a  fight  as  their  German 
comrades,  most  of  whom  were 
wounded.  The  Germans  pre- 
sented a  most  sorry  spectacle, 
and  were  not  made  welcome 
by  the  Russians,  who  again 
broke  into  profanity.  Towards 
the  Austrians  they  seemed  to 
bear  no  malice,  but  their 
hatred  for  the  Hun  was  in- 
tense. It  was  a  pleasing 
sight  to  see  these  prisoners, 
but  the  next  sight  was  a 
terrible  one.  Heedless  of  the 
bursting  shrapnel  and  high 
explosives,  the  stretcher-bear- 
ers began  their  work,  and 
soon  past  us  filed  a  long 
procession  of  stretchers  bear- 
ing broken  men — men  terribly 
mangled,  men  in  unspeakable 
agony,  whose  one  thought  even 
then  was  the  future  of  their 
country.  I  will  not  try  and 
describe  the  sights  I  saw,  be- 
cause I  want  to  forget  them  if 
I  can ;  but  if  you  ever  hear 
that  the  Galician  front  is  the 
place  for  a  rest-cure,  come  and 
see  it  for  yourself. 

All  day  long  the  attack 
raged,  but  the  progress  was 
slow.  Good  news  reached  us 
from  the  right  wing  and  from 
the  left.  Kerensky,  the  War 
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Minister,  whose  hand  has  guid- 
ed Russia  through  the  troublous 
times  following  the  Revolution, 
came  up  to  the  trenches  to 
exhort  the  soldiers  to  greater 
efforts,  but  they  could  not  ad- 
vance. The  enemy  positions, 
known  to  be  strong,  proved 
even  stronger  than  was  antici- 
pated. Attack  was  followed 
by  counter  -  attack  with  gas 
and  liquid  fire  and  all  the 
abominable  devices  used  by  the 
Huns,  but  though  the  "  tava- 
rishche "  (citizens,  applied  to 
every  one  since  the  Revolution) 
held  their  ground,  they  could 
not  advance.  Officers  and  men, 


showing  unsurpassed  heroism, 
tried  to  break  through  to 

B ,  but  failed  to  do  so.    All 

that  day  and  night  and  the  next 
day  attacks  and  counter-attacks 
continued,  but  no  progress  was 
made,  and  on  the  evening  of 
July  2nd  the  great  advance  of 
July  1st  ended  as  far  as  our 
sector  was  concerned.  How- 
ever, our  time  will  come,  and 
when  it  does  Germany  will 
learn  that  in  spite  of  peace 
proposals  and  intrigues  of  the 
basest  description,  Russia,  free 
Russia,  will  fulfil  her  obliga- 
tions to  her  Allies  and  to 
herself. 
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WHY    WE    ARE    SHORT     OF    SUGAR. 


AT  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  our  own 
"West  Indian  possessions  pro- 
vided us  with  91  per  cent  of 
our  total  sugar  requirements. 

At  the  close  of  the  century 
Germany  and  Austria  were 
providing  us  with  three- 
quarters  of  our  total  sugar 
supply,  our  own  West  Indies 
contributing  less  than  10  per 
cent. 

Further,  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity imported,  about  one-half 
was  of  sugar  refined  in  our 
now  enemy  countries. 

Having  become  so  entirely 
dependent  on  Germany  and 
Austria,  Great  Britain  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  found  herself 
at  the  mercy  of  other  markets, 
and  had  to  pay  accordingly. 

Until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  was 
no  marked  change  in  the 
sugar  position  as  regards  its 
source  and  disposal,  but  from 
then  onwards  the  Continental 
beet-sugar  producing  countries, 
by  direct  and  differential  sub- 
sidies, practically  ousted  the 
cane -growing  countries  from 
our  home  markets,  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed  the  British 
refining  industry. 

About  the  middle  of  the 
century  Europe  produced  about 
200,000  tons  of  beetroot  sugar ; 
fifty  years  later  this  had  risen 
to  nearly  ten  million  tons. 

In  the  meantime  the  cane- 
sugar  production  was  prac- 
tically standing  still,  provid- 
ing but  one  quarter  of  the 
world's  visible  sugar  supply. 


Immediately  after  the  Franco- 
German  war,  Germany  set  her- 
self seriously  to  foster  the  native 
beet  production,  and  capture 
the  export  trade  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

By  artificial  stimuli,  which 
augmented  the  growing  area 
and  increased  the  saccharine 
yield,  she  soon  left  France  far 
behind.  But  copying  the  dif- 
ferential duties  and  bounties 
of  her  neighbour  and  trade 
rival,  France  accepted  the 
fiscal  warfare  which,  although 
drawing  heavily  on  the  na- 
tional revenues,  encouraged 
indigenous  trade,  and  increased 
the  exports  of  both  countries  to 
the  common  dumping-ground. 

After  perfecting  and  stimu- 
lating the  growth  and  export 
of  the  raw  material  by  artificial 
means  to  such  purpose  that 
the  cane  product  had  no  fair 
chance  in  our  markets,  Ger- 
many aimed  at  another  object. 
She  sought  to  wipe  out  our 
home  refining  industry  by  the 
same  nefarious  methods. 

Having  no  fear  of  cane  com- 
petition, and  being  thus  able 
to  regulate  the  relative  prices 
of  raw  and  refined,  this  was 
so  done  as  to  place  the  British 
refiner  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage, and  caused  the  stoppage 
of  many  refineries. 

But  throughout  all  this  fiscal 
manoeuvring  Germany  was  not 
alone  in  her  desire  to  capture 
the  British  markets  by  the 
bounty  system,  which  was 
openly  practised,  and  to  the 
clear  knowledge  of  the  British 
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Government.  Austria,  Russia, 
France,  and  Holland  followed 
Germany's  lead,  so  that,  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, about  60  per  cent  of  our 
sugar  supply  was  refined  sugar 
from  these  countries.  And  of 
the  raw  sugar  imported  for 
home  refining  they  supplied 
more  than  three  -  quarters  of 
the  total. 

Now,  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  being,  broadly  speak- 
ing, subject  to  the  same 
climatic  conditions,  it  follows 
that  a  failure  in  the  beet  crop, 
without  any  alternative  source, 
caused  a  shortage  of  available 
sugar  and  an  enhanced  price 
to  the  one  market  which  had 
now  become  dependent  upon 
beet  supply.  Needless  to  say, 
every  opportunity  was  taken 
to  exploit  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather,  and  to  cause  a  scare, 
even  when  a  scarcity  was 
absent.  In  1889  there  was  a 
short  Continental  crop,  and  the 
price  of  beet  rose  to  28s.  3d. 
per  owt. ;  in  1902  it  fell  to 
6s.  6d.,  less  than  the  cost  of 
production.  In  the  meantime 
many  of  the  West  Indian  sugar 
estates,  unable  to  maintain  the 
unequal  combat,  fell  out  of 
cultivation,  and  the  planters 
were  ruined.  What  little  sugar 
they  still  manufactured  was 
attracted  to  America. 

The  apathy  displayed  by 
our  own  Government  in  regard 
to  her  home  and  foreign  sugar 
trade,  and  the  complacency 
with  which  our  rulers  regarded 
the  several  designs  on  our  com- 
mercial independence,  were 
alike  incomprehensible  to  our 
rivals  as  they  were  unfair  to 
our  kith  and  kin. 


Having  served  its  purpose, 
the  bounty  system  became  an 
incubus  to  the  various  com- 
peting countries,  and  they  were 
all  anxious  for  its  abolition. 
Many  overtures  were  made  for 
the  suppression  of  bounties,  but 
Great  Britain  always  proved 
the  stumbling-block. 

All  that  the  other  Powers 
demanded — and  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable— was  an  undertak- 
ing that,  so  long  as  they  bound 
themselves  to  abolish  bounties, 
they  would  not  have  to  com- 
pete in  our  market  with  any 
country  which  might  decide  to 
grant  bounties. 

But  our  Government  con- 
tended that  this  was  contrary 
to  the  policy  they  called  the 
"  open  door."  They  would  be 
glad  if  the  others  could  see 
their  way  to  tie  their  hands ; 
but  Britain's  must  remain 
free. 

The  shade  of  Cobden  was 
evoked,  and  new  doctrines  and 
strange  dogmas  were  attached 
to  his  name.  Cobden  may  have 
been  right  or  he  may  have  been 
wrong,  but  it  was  not  just  to 
his  memory  to  pervert  his 
views.  He  aimed  at  a  free 
international  exchange  of  the 
world's  products :  the  trade  in 
all  commodities  unhampered  by 
any  restrictions :  every  article 
at  its  market  value. 

As  far  back  as  1880  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported  that  the 
abolition  of  bounties  was  im- 
perative in  the  interests  of  free 
trade,  but  the  report  was 
ignored. 

Again,  in  1888  a  Convention 
had  been  agreed  to  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  large 
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European  sugar  -  producing 
Powers,  penalising  bounties. 
But  strong  opposition,  both 
within  and  without  S  t  S  tephen's 
— in  which  the  confectionery 
interest  bulked  largely  — 
brought  about  its  abandon- 
ment. 

And  the  pernicious  system 
which  had  cut  off  all  cane 
competition,  and  given  Ger- 
many and  Austria  a  practical 
monopoly  in  our  home  markets, 
went  on  apace  until,  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
beetroot  provided  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  world's  sugar  pro- 
duction, as  against  30  per  cent 
of  cane. 

So  long  as  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  world's  supply 
was  drawn  from  European 
soil,  so  long  was  the  course  of 
prices  ruled  by  the  local  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  a  limited 
area  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

A  good  crop  brought  down 
prices  and  deterred  planting 
for  the  following  year's  har- 
vest, while  a  bad  crop  en- 
hanced values  and  induced 
over  -  production. 

So  the  pendulum  swung 
backwards  and  forwards,  caus- 
ing uncertain  and  unstable 
conditions,  which  are  detri- 
mental to  any  trade  and  to 
any  people. 

In  1897  so  pitiable  had  be- 
come the  plight  of  the  West 
Indies  that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  Sir 
Henry  Norman,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  and  Sir  David  Barbour 
visited  these  tropical  posses- 
sions and  reported  on  their 
condition. 

The  report  was  unanimous 
that  "  the  sugar-oane  industry 


of  the  West  Indies  is  threat- 
ened with  such  reduction  in 
the  immediate  future  as  may 
not,  in  some  of  the  colonies, 
differ  greatly  from  extinction, 
and  must  seriously  affect  all  of 
them.  The  consequences  are 
likely  to  be  of  a  very  serious 
character." 

Sir  Henry  Norman  advo- 
cated the  imposition  of  coun- 
tervailing duties  as  a  remedy 
for  the  evil.  But  his  col- 
leagues, while  admitting  that, 
so  long  as  bounties  continued, 
there  was  no  hope  for  West 
Indian  sugar,  did  not  see  their 
way  to  support  his  recommen- 
dation ! 

The  Home  Government  did 
nothing;  but  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  had  been 
experiencing  the  aggressive 
commercial  tactics  of  Ger- 
many, imposed  a  countervail- 
ing duty  on  bounties.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  the  century, 
while  the  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  United  Kingdom  had 
increased  81'5  per  cent,  the 
home  refined  gradually  dwin- 
dled, and  the  import  of  Con- 
tinental refined  sugar  advanced 
by  no  less  than  950  per  cent. 

Under  twenty  years  of  the 
bounty  system  our  consump- 
tion increased  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  half  a  million  tons,  but 
during  the  same  period  the 
quantity  refined  in  our  home 
refineries  decreased  by  a  like 
amount,  while  the  import  of 
foreign  refined  was  augmented 
by  nearly  a  million  tons. 

In  1875  there  were  fifty-two 
refineries  working  in  various 
places  at  home;  under  the 
bounty  system  the  number  was 
reduced  to  eleven.  In  1899 
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the  then  ..Colonial  Secretary, 
disturbed  ^at  the  abjeet  oon- 
dition  of  the  West  Indies,  re- 
cognised that  something  must 
be  done  to  put  the  sugar  trade 
of  the  country  on  a  sounder 
basis.  For  he  was  a  believer 
in  real  reform  and  progress : 
the  reform  that  does  not 
scruple  to  sacrifice  a  principle 
that  has  become  worthless,  and 
the  progress  that  abhors  stag- 
nation. So  Mr  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain declared  that  "it  had 
been  an  erroneous  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  class  countervailing  duties 
as  against  the  principles  of 
free  trade,"  and  that  "if  the 
Convention  then  in  contempla- 
tion remained  unratified,  effec- 
tive measures  would  be  taken 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
British  Sugar  Industry." 

So  the  Brussels  Convention 
of  1903  was  agreed  to  by  four- 
teen contracting  countries,  and, 
somewhat  tardily,  the  sugar 
trade  of  the  British  Empire — 
at  home  and  abroad,  raw  and 
refined — was  at  last  to  get  a 
fair  chance  in  the  open  market. 

Under  this  Convention  nego- 
tiations were  entered  into  with 
the  principal  sugar  powers  to 
abolish  all  bounties  on  export- 
ation, whereby  this  country 
should  have  a  free  and  open 
market,  unhampered  by  sub- 
ventions, for  all  her  sugar 

o 

requirements.  While  benefit- 
ing the  British  refiners  in 
giving  them  equal  market  con- 
ditions at  home  as  against 
their  foreign  rivals,  it  also  had 
the  effect  of  opening  anew  the 
sugar  markets  of  the  world  to 
cane-growing  countries. 

For    beetroot    sugar    being 


again  brought  to  its  natural 
value,  the  cane  product  at  once 
entered  into  competition,  and 
so  assured  to  the  consumer  a 
more  regular  supply  and  a 
steadier  price.  The  Conven- 
tion was  to  last  for  five  years, 
with  the  option  of  renewal  or 
repudiation  at  the  end  of  that 
period  by  any  of  the  contract- 
ing parties. 

In  1908,  at  the  end  of  the 
five  years,  the  British  Govern- 
ment alone  refused  to  continue 
the  agreement,  unless  with 
power  to  accept  sugar  from 
any  country,  bounty  -  giving 
or  not. 

Although  a  direct  breach  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Convention, 
the  concession  was  granted, 
and  the  Convention  was  re- 
newed for  a  further  quin- 
quennial period,  for  the  extra 
sugar  available  under  the 
new  arrangement  was  in- 
finitesimal. 

It  was  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple more  than  of  advantage. 
However,  under  the  Conven- 
tion, where  we  had  formerly 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Continental  fabrioants,  cane- 
sugars  from  the  West  Indies, 
Java,  Peru,  Mauritius,  Cuba, 
and  elsewhere,  were  attracted 
to  this  country  and  com- 
peted in  our  markets  with 
European  beet,  thus  bringing 
the  price  of  the  article  to  its 
true  level. 

When  the  beetroot  crop  from 
any  cause  failed  to  reach  a 
normal  figure,  the  deficiency 
was  made  good  by  the  cane 
supply;  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane  had  profited 
by  the  equality  of  opportun- 
ity offered  by  the  provisions 
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of  the  Brussels  Convention, 
and  the  orops  were  showing 
marked  increment. 

For  long  the  protective  sys- 
tem of  bounties,  with  its  con- 
tingencies of  advantages  and 
drawbacks,  had  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  German 
economists,  who  openly  urged 
their  Government  to  main- 
tain a  range  of  low  prices, 
even  at  the  expense  of  rev- 
enue, and  thereby  destroy  cane 
competition  and  the  British 
refining  industry.  But  the 
Brussels  Convention  frus- 
trated this  diplomatic  move, 
and  they  realised  that,  late 
as  it  was,  their  efforts  had 
failed. 

The  progress,  technically  and 
economically,  of  cane  -  sugar 
during  the  Convention  period 
had  been  such  as  to  cause 
consternation  in  European 
sugar  centres.  A  well-known 
German  chemist  wrote  :  "  The 
recent  development  of  the 
cane  -  sugar  industry  is  a 
menace  to  the  European  beet 
industry.  It  is  urgently  neces- 
sary that  the  beetroot  in- 
dustry should  organise  itself 
— first  in  the  various  countries 
of  production,  and  then  on 
an  international  basis."  This 
was  in  1909,  after  six  years 
of  Convention  regime,  and 
when  cane-sugar  was  provid- 
ing 54  per  cent  of  the  world's 
sugar  supply  as  against  30 
per  cent  ten  years  earlier. 

The  West  Indies,  while 
benefiting  by  the  open  mar- 
ket at  last  offered  to  them 
and  sending  to  the  mother 
country  an  increased  supply, 
did  not  show  the  same  re- 


markable progress  as  some 
of  the  other  cane  -  growing 
islands  —  notably  the  Philip- 
pines, Formosa,  Java,  Cuba, 
and  Porto  Rico ;  but  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  For 
the  abolition  of  the  bounties 
gave  to  our  sugar  -  growing 
colonies  no  artificial  advan- 
tage ;  it  only  removed  an 
admitted  disadvantage.  But 
they  had  been,  at  least,  saved 
from  extinction,  and  the  home 
exchequer  from  financial  liabil- 
ity. Their  neglected  and  hope- 
less condition  prior  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  uncertainty 
of  their  future  position  in 
their  fiscal  relationship  to  the 
Home  country,  were  not  con- 
ducive to  the  sinking  of 
further  capital  in  reclaiming 
abandoned  plantations  or  in 
establishing  new  factories.  For 
Mr  Asquith's  Government  had 
already,  in  spite  of  improved 
conditions,  threatened  their 
withdrawal  from  the  Brussels 
Convention  in  1913,  at  the 
close  of  ten  years'  experience 
which  had  proved  a  marked 
decade  in  the  history  of  the 
Sugar  Trade;  for  it  altered 
in  every  way  for  the  better 
the  position  of  every  British 
subject  concerned,  either  as 
provider  or  consumer. 

This  action  of  the  British 
Government  had  at  once  the 
effect  of  staying  the  expansion 
and  improvement  which  had 
been  so  markedly  demon- 
strated. But,  fortunately  for 
ourselves,  the  other  sugar- 
growing  dependencies  were 
treated  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  neglectful  attitude  of 
the  British  Government.  Every 
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other  large  consuming  country 
which  is  dependent  on  outside 
sources  for  its  supply  has  not 
only  developed,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, its  internal  sugar  econ- 
omy, but  fostered  the  sugar 
interests  of  its  possessions  and 
dependencies. 

The  United  States  of 
America  give  not  only  pre- 
ferential treatment  to  Cuban 
sugar,  but  to  the  sugar  grown 
in  Porto  Rico,  the  Sandwich 
Isles,  and  the  Philippines.  The 
Cuban  crop  has  been  trebled 
in  the  last  few  years,  and, 
since  the  war  began,  has  pro- 
vided us  with  much  of  our 
supply,  thereby  saving  the 
situation. 

The  American  beetroot  crop 
is  now  nearly  a  million  tons, 
and  the  cane-fields  of  Louisiana 
receive  a  like  preferential  en- 
couragement. 

Java,  too,  one  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing her  production,  par- 
ticularly in  white  sugars,  which, 
with  refined  from  America  and 
Mauritius,  have  taken  to  some 
extent  the  place  of  the  Contin- 
ental refined  in  supplementing 
the  home  refined  product. 

Japan  has  introduced  to  For- 
mosa, with  good  results,  modern 
ideas  and  up-to-date  machinery 
in  the  sugar  factories  where 
formerly  existed  obsolete  meth- 
ods and  antiquated  appliances. 

The  withdrawal  of  Britain 
from  the  Brussels  Convention 
in  1913  opened  the  way  to 
a  renewal  of  the  iniquitous 
and  inequitable  position  of 
affairs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century.  For 
under  the  Convention  the  home 


refining  trade  had  materially 
increased ;  the  few  remaining 
refineries  were  added  to,  largely 
re-equipped,  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  were  able  to 
work  more  continuously  and 
regularly  to  their  full  capacity. 
So  that  immediately  prior  to 
the  war  the  British  refineries 
turned  out  more  than  one  half 
of  the  normal  home  consump- 
tion, which  would  certainly  not 
have  been  the  case  had  the 
bounties  been  continued.  But 
with  them,  as  with  the  Colonial 
Sugar  Trade,  the  unstable  con- 
ditions still  prevailing,  through 
the  retrogressive  actions  of  the 
British  Government,  discour- 
aged the  sinking  of  new  capital 
in  the  refining  industry. 

The  argument  that  the  re- 
strictions of  the  Brussels  Con- 
vention would  raise  the  price  of 
sugar  to  the  consumer  was  not 
borne  out.  The  average  price 
under  the  Convention  was  less 
than  immediately  prior  to  it, 
and  the  great  and  acute  fluctu- 
ations in  price  were  awantiug. 
This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  all  charges  in  connection 
with  sugar  manufacture,  labour, 
freight,  taxes — both  at  home 
and  abroad — had  been  yearly 
increasing. 

The  reasons  given  by  the 
Prime  Minister  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Great  Britain  from 
the  Brussels  Convention  re- 
minds us  of  the  inept  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  the 
so-called  "Free  Traders"  of 
ten  years  earlier. 

Although  Russia  became  a 
party  to  the  Convention,  she 
did  not  abolish  her  export 
bounties,  but  accepted  a  res  trio- 
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tion  on  her  quantity  exportable 
to  Convention  countries  to  a 
maximum  of  200,000  tons.  Her 
export  to  the  East  was  unre- 
stricted. On  account  of  a 
shortage  in  the  beet  crop  of 
1912  and  the  higher  price  pre- 
vailing— nothing,  however,  like 
the  famine  prices  of  pre-Conven- 
tion  years — Russia  thought  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  her  ar- 
tificially hoarded  stock  by 
exceeding  her  exports  to 
Western  Europe  beyond  the 
limit  fixed. 

This  was  quite  contrary  to 
the  spirit  as  to  the  letter  of 
the  agreement,  but  in  defer- 
ence to  the  representations  of 
Great  Britain  the  quantity  was 
doubled.  Now  Eussia  never, 
at  any  time,  took  full  advan- 
tage of  the  concession  granted 
her,  and  the  quantity  of  her 
sugar  coming  to  this  country 
was  infinitesimal,  and  had  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  world's 
price. 

This  new  concession,  so  mag- 
nanimously agreed  to  by  the 
other  Powers,  did  not,  however, 
suit  Mr  Asquith.  He  seized  on 
the  technical  restriction  as  a 
pretext  for  withdrawing  from 
the  Convention  in  1913,  at  the 
completion  of  the  second  term 
of  five  years. 

Although  Great  Britain 
ceased  to  be  a  party,  the  other 
Powers,  including  Eussia,  re- 
newed the  agreement  for  an- 
other five  years,  so  that,  in 
retiring,  our  country  could  gain 
no  advantage,  but  instead  re- 
linquished her  right  to  bargain 
for  an  increased  supply  when, 
and  if,  such  might  be  of  advan- 
tage. 


Moreover,  the  repudiation  of 
the  solid  principles  of  the  Con- 
vention, with  its  abolition  of 
bounties  and  other  insidious  sub- 
sidies from  which  our  country 
had  so  materially  benefited,  was 
a  retrograde  step  and  not  con- 
ducive to  a  spirit  of  inter- 
national amity. 

Mr  Asquith  said:  "If  the 
Convention  refused  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  markets 
of  Europe  the  surplus  supplies 
of  Eussia,  we  should  no  longer 
be  parties  to  that  restrictive 
instrument.  Unless  you  set 
free,  and  fully  set  free,  this 
surplus  Eussian  supply,  we 
can  no  longer  be  parties  to 
what  is  a  protective  and  re- 
strictive instrument." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Foreign 
Secretary  admitted  that  "the 
effect  of  the  withdrawal  de- 
pended almost  wholly  on  the 
revival  of  the  system  of  giving 
bounties  on  the  export  of  sugar 
by  the  main  European  coun- 
tries. If  the  bounties  were 
restored,  there  might  be  an 
unending  vista  of  cheap  sugar 
for  the  British  people ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  might  be  a 
very  great  disturbance  of 
legitimate  trade  interests  at 
home  and  abroad." 

He  then  went  on  to  state 
that,  because  the  other  Powers 
had  signed  for  five  years  longer, 
we  were  assured  of  a  continu- 
ance of  reasonably  cheap  sugar, 
and  that  nothing  that  Great 
Britain  could  do  would  pro- 
vide her  with  artifioally  cheap 
bounty-fed  sugar. 

"It  also  followed  that  the 
cane-sugar  industry  had  every 
chance  of  gradually  increas- 
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ing  its  production,  as  it  has 
been  doing  in  the  last  few 
years." 

Then,  strangest  of  all,  he 
threatened  if  bounties  were 
revived  that  the  hands  of  the 
Government  would  not  be  tied, 
nor  would  their  present  action 
prejudice  the  policy  they  might 
have  to  adopt  in  that  event. 

Such  utterances  seem  some- 
what at  variance  with  the 
action  which  they  accom- 
panied. 

The  British  Government 
pays  a  high  compliment  to 
the  Convention  for  the  benefits 
it  has  assured,  but  lessens  its 
utility  by  withdrawing  from 
it. 

It  denounces  with  threats 
the  Bounty  System,  and  at 
the  same  time  countenances 
its  continuance  by  repudiat- 
ing the  methods  successfully 
adopted  for  its  destruction. 
The  position  was  as  incon- 
sistent as  the  pleas  were  il- 
logical. For  the  Convention 
had  amply  justified  its  exist- 
ence, in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Mr  Asquith's  Ministry,  on 
their  accession  to  power,  only 
half-heartedly  carried  out  the 
moral  obligations  attaching  to 
a  treaty  entered  into  by  their 
predecessors  in  office. 

But  their  anomalous  action 
was  carried  still  further. 

While  the  Foreign  Secretary 
was  declaring  to  the  European 
Powers  our  determination  to 
remain  true  to  the  economic 
principles  of  the  Convention 
— the  suppression  of  bounties 
— and  urging  them  to  con- 
tinue on  the  same  lines,  Mr 
Lloyd  George,  the  Chancellor 


of  the  Exchequer,  was  grant- 
ing a  direct  protective  bounty 
of  Is.  lOd.  per  cwt.  to  a  recently 
started  beet-growing  industry 
in  England,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  own  Colonies  and  our 
home-refining  trade.  Comment 
ia  needless  !  Could  inconsist- 
ency be  carried  further  ? 

This  new  industry  in  sugar 
production  was  not  a  genuine 
British  affair.  Although  the 
roots  were  grown  in  Norfolk 
— chosen  from  its  proximity 
to  Holland — the  concern  was 
exploited  by  Dutchmen.  The 
factory  was  equipped  with 
Continental  machinery,  and 
operated  mainly  with  foreign 
labour.  In  spite  of  the  direct 
subsidy  granted  to  the  manu- 
factured article,  and  consider- 
able doles  from  the  Develop- 
ment Fund  to  the  growers, 
the  venture  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  factory  is  now 
closed.  And  under  the  same 
conditions  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  revival  of  a  similar 
industry. 

But  the  war  has  put  a 
different  complexion  on  many 
aspects  of  the  Sugar  Question, 
as  of  others.  It  has  altered 
many  points  of  view,  and 
changed  many  ingrained  pre- 
judices and  predilections.  We 
cannot  look  forward  with 
equanimity  to  a  time  when, 
as  in  the  past,  we  may  be  de- 
pendent on  Germany,  Austria, 
or  any  foreign  country,  for 
90  per  cent  of  our  sugar. 
But  it  is  futile  to  conceive  of 
the  British  Isles  providing 
their  own  sugar  supply.  We 
may  encourage  a  certain  area 
of  the  Homeland  being  put 
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under  beetroot  cultivation,  for, 
while  its  addition  to  the  sugar 
production  of  the  world  must 
be  necessarily  small,  it  will 
have  its  regulating  effect  in 
our  home  markets,  always  in 
conjunction  with  our  cane-pro- 
ducing colonies.  Although  the 
Cantley  factory  in  Norfolk  did 
not  succeed,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  home  sugar  manu- 
facturing industry,  properly 
organised  and  administered, 
should  not  serve  a  valuable 
purpose.  For  agriculturists 
now  recognise  that,  in  the 
rotation  of  crops,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  beetroots  has  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  soil. 

The  national  source  of  our 
sugar  supply  should  be  our 
tropical  dependencies,  which 
are  so  eminently  fitted  by 
nature  for  cane-growing,  and 
where  lie  unlimited  possibilities 
of  production,  so  long  as  they 
receive  that  inducement  from 
the  Mother  Country  which  is 
only  their  due.  For  cane-sugar 
can  be  manufactured,  in  normal 
times  and  under  natural  con- 
ditions, at  less  cost  than  beet- 
sugar,  and  the  West  Indies  are 
within  reasonable  distance  of 
our  home  ports. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be 
difficulties  in  any  great  Im- 
perial Scheme  of  sugar  supply, 
but  they  are  not  insuperable. 

Surely  we  still  possess  that 
spirit  and  sense  of  commercial 
development  which  made  us, 
at  one  time,  supreme  in  the 
world's  trade,  and  can  do  in 
British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  and 
the  Lesser  Antilles  what  has 
been  done  by  America  in  Porto 
Rico.  That  island,  smaller  in 


area  than  Jamaica,  was  a 
Spanish  possession  until  1898, 
when  it  was  annexed  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  then 
sugar  crop  of  50,000  tons  is 
now  well  on  to  half  a  million 
tons.  Not  only  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  elsewhere  in  the 
British  Empire,  is  territory 
suitable  for  sugar-growing,  if 
properly  exploited.  Australia 
and  Africa — to  say  nothing  of 
India  aud  Egypt  —  with  a 
slight  degree  of  support  and 
encouragement,  could  develop 
their  sugar  resources  with  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  and 
benefit  to  the  Empire. 

But  it  will  be  proper,  if  not 
necessary,  to  conserve  the 
national  interests  by  a  modi- 
fied degree  of  protection  and 
an  Imperial  Scheme  of  fiscal 
preference.  When  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  abolished  their 
bounties  on  export  they  still 
continued  to  impose  large  im- 
port duties  in  protection  of 
their  home  manufactures,  so 
that,  while  our  markets  were 
open  to  them,  theirs  were 
closed  to  us. 

For  many  years,  then,  the 
actions  of  a  Political  Party, 
both  in  power  and  opposition, 
have  been  inimical  to  the 
national  interests,  domestic 
and  imperial,  in  regard  to 
sugar.  Blinded  by  a  fallacious 
and  effete  economy,  they  have 
sacrificed  the  claims  of  our 
colonies  to  that  equality  of 
opportunity  which  is  theirs  by 
right.  They  have  also  denied 
to  an  important  home  industry, 
in  which  large  capital  and 
much  labour  are  involved,  an 
unrestricted  trade  in  its  own 
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markets.  And,  by  a  blind  ad- 
herence to  an  academic  dogma, 
they  have  endangered  to  the 
people  the  regular  supply  of  an 
important  food  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Brussels  Convention,  entered 
into  by  Mr  Balfour's  Govern- 
ment in  1903,  the  cane  crops 
of  the  world  would  not  have 
been  doubled  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  home  refining  been 
stayed. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
through  the  enormous  strides 
made  in  the  Cuban  produc- 
tion and  the  favourable  har- 
vests, our  raw  supplies  have 
come  largely  from  that  island. 
But  Cuba  is  occasionally  sub- 
ject to  physical,  no  less  than 
political  disturbances,  and  our 
country  has  become  so  entirely 


dependent  on  outside  sources 
that  we  must  widen  our  area 
of  supply.  As  for  the  refined 
formerly  imported  from  the 
Continent,  for  consumption 
direct,  there  has  been  no  ade- 
quate substitute.  America, 
Java,  and  Mauritius  have  been 
drawn  upon  for  white  sugars, 
but,  generally,  the  deficiency 
has  been  met  only  to  a 
limited  degree,  at  an  inflated 
price,  and  with  inferior  sugar. 
So  that  the  public  have,  in 
many  cases,  had  to  be  content 
with  partially  refined  sugar  for 
domestic  purposes. 

Through  the  apathy  and  in- 
eptitude of  our  rulers  we  have 
narrowly  evaded  a  sugar 
famine,  caused,  not  by  German 
submarines,  but  by  British 
stupidity. 

V.  C.  M. 
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AN    AIRMAN  S    OUTINGS. — VII. 


THERE    AND   BACK. 


AN  inhuman  philosopher  or 
a  strong,  silent  poseur  might 
affect  to  treat  with  indifference 
his  leave  from  the  Front.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  never  met  a 
philosopher  inhuman  enough  or 
a  poseur  strongly  silent  enough 
to  repress  evidence  of  wild  sat- 
isfaction, after  several  months 
of  war  at  close  quarters,  on 
being  given  a  railway  warrant 
entitling  him  to  ten  days  of 
England,  home,  and  no  duty. 
But  if  you  are  a  normal  soldier 
who  dislikes  fighting  and  de- 
tests discomfort,  the  date  of 
your  near-future  holiday  from 
the  dreary  scene  of  war  will  be 
one  of  the  problems  that  really 
matter. 

Let  us  imagine  a  slump  in 
great  pushes  at  your  sector  of 
the  line,  since  only  during  the 
intervals  of  attack  is  the  leave- 
list  unpigeonholed.  The  weeks 
pass  and  your  turn  creeps  close, 
while  you  pray  that  the  lull 
may  last  until  the  day  when, 
with  a  heavy  haversack  and  a 
light  heart,  you  set  off  to  be- 
come a  transient  in  Arcadia. 
The  desire  for  a  taste  of  free- 
dom is  sharpened  by  delay ; 
but  finally,  after  disappoint- 
ment and  postponement,  the 
great  day  arrives  and  you  de- 
part. Exchanging  a  "So 
long  "  with  less  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  the  mess,  you  realise  a 
vast  difference  in  respective  des- 
tinies. To-morrow  the  others 
will  be  dodging  crumps,  archies, 
or  official  chits  "for  your  infor- 


mation, please  " ;  to  -  morrow, 
with  luck,  you  will  be  dodging 
taxis  in  London. 

During  the  journey  you  be- 
gin to  cast  out  the  oppressive 
feeling  that  a  world  and  a  half 
separates  you  from  the  pleas- 
antly undisciplined  life  you 
once  led.  The  tense  influence 
of  those  twin  bores  of  active 
service,  routine  and  risk,  gradu- 
ally loosens  its  hold,  and  your 
state  of  mind  is  tuned  to  a 
pitch  half  -  way  between  the 
note  of  battle  and  that  of  a 
bank-holiday.  Yet  a  slight 
sense  of  remoteness  lingers  as 
you  enter  London.  At  first 
view  the  Charing  Cross  loiterers 
seem  more  foreign  than  the 
peasants  of  Picardy,  the  Strand 
and  Piccadilly  less  familiar 
than  the  Albert-Pozieres  road. 
Not  till  a  day  or  two  later, 
when  the  remnants  of  strained 
pre  -  occupation  with  the  big 
things  of  war  have  been 
charmed  away  by  old  haunts 
and  old  friends,  do  you  feel 
wholly  at  home  amid  your  re- 
discovered fellow-citizens,  the 
Man  in  the  Street,  the  Pacifist, 
the  air-raid-funk  Hysteric,  the 
Lady  Flag- Seller,  the  War  Pro- 
fiteer, the  dear-boy  Fluff  Girl, 
the  Prohibitionist,  the  England- 
f  or -the -Irish  politician,  the 
Conscientious  Objector,  the 
hotel-government  bureaucrat, 
and  other  bulwarks  of  our 
united  Empire.  For  the  rest, 
you  will  want  to  cram  into 
ten  short  days  the  average 
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experiences  of  ten  long  weeks. 
If,  like  most  of  us,  you  are 
young  and  foolish,  you  will 
skim  the  bubbling  froth  of  life 
and  seek  crowded  diversion  in 
the  lighter  follies,  the  passing 
shows,  and  1'amour  qui  rit.  And 
you  will  probably  return  to  the 
big  things  of  war  tired  but 
mightily  refreshed,  and  almost 
ready  to  welcome  a  further 
spell  of  routine  and  risk. 

The  one  unsatisfactory  as- 
pect of  leave  from  France, 
apart  from  its  rarity,  is  the 
travelling.  This,  in  a  region 
congested  by  the  more  im- 
portant traffic  of  war,  ia  slow 
and  burdensome  to  the  im- 
patient holiday  -  maker.  Oc- 
casionally the  Flying  Corps 
officer  is  able  to  substitute  an 
excursion  by  air  for  the  land 
and  water  journey,  if  on  one 
of  the  dates  that  sandwich  his 
leave  a  bus  of  the  type  used  by 
his  squadron  must  be  flown 
across  the  Channel.  Such  an 
opportunity  is  welcome,  for 
besides  avoiding  discomfort,  a 
joy  -  ride  of  this  description 
saves  time  enough  to  provide 
an  extra  day  in  England.  On 
the  last  occasion  when  I  was 
let  loose  from  the  front  on 
tioket-of -leave,  I  added  twenty- 
four  hours  to  my  Blighty  period 
by  a  chance  meeting  with  a 
friendly  ferry-pilot  and  a  re- 
sultant trip  as  passenger  in  an 
aeroplane  from  a  home  depot. 
Having  covered  the  same 
route  by  train  and  boat  a 
few  days  previously,  a  com- 
parison between  the  two 
methods  of  travel  left  me  an 
enthusiast  for  aerial  transport 
in  the  golden  age  of  after- 
the-war. 


The  leave  train  at  Arriere 
was  time- tabled  for  midnight, 
but  as,  under  a  war-time  edict, 
French  cafes  and  places  where 
they  lounge  are  closed  at 
10  P.M.,  it  was  at  this  hour 
that  muddied  officers  and 
Tommies  from  every  part  of 
the  Soinme  basin  began  to 
crowd  the  station.  Though 
confronted  with  a  long  period 
of  waiting,  in  a  packed  en- 
trance -  hall  that  was  only 
half  -  lit  and  contained  five 
seats  to  be  scrambled  for  by 
several  hundred  men,  every 
one,  projected  beyond  the  im- 
mediate discomfort  to  the  good 
time  coming,  seemed  content. 
The  atmosphere  of  jolly  expect- 
ancy was  comparable  to  that  of 
Waterloo  Station  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Derby  Day.  Scores  of 
little  groups  gathered  to  talk 
the  latest  shop-talk  from  the 
trenches.  A  few  of  us  who 
were  acquainted  with  the 
corpulent  and  affable  R.T.O. 
— it  is  part  of  an  R.T.O. 's 
stock-in-trade  to  be  corpulent 
and  affable  —  sought  out  his 
private  den,  and  exchanged 
yarns  while  commandeering 
his  whisky.  Stuff  Redoubt 
had  been  stormed  a  few  days 
previously,  and  a  Canadian 
captain,  whohadbeenainong  the 
first  to  enter  the  Boche  strong- 
hold, told  of  the  assault.  A 
sapper  discussed  some  recent 
achievements  of  mining  parties. 
A  tired  gunner  subaltern  spoke 
viciously  of  a  stupendous 
bombardment  that  allowed 
little  sleep  and  no  change  of 
clothes.  Time  was  overcome 
easily  in  thus  looking  at  war 
along  the  varying  angles  of 
the  infantryman,  the  gunner, 
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the  engineer,  the  maohine-gun 
performer,  and  the  flying 
officer,  all  fresh  from  their 
work. 

The  train,  true  to  the  custom 
of  leave-trains,  was  very  late. 
When  it  did  arrive,  the  good- 
natured  jostling  for  seats  again 
reminded  one  of  the  London 
to  Epsom  traffic  of  Derby 
Day.  Somehow  the  crowd 
was  squeezed  into  carriage 
accommodation  barely  suffi- 
cient for  two  -  thirds  of  its 
number,  and  we  left  Arriere. 
Two  French  and  ten  British 
officers  obtained  a  minimum 
of  space  in  my  compartment. 
We  sorted  out  our  legs,  arms, 
and  luggage,  and  tried  to  rest. 
In  my  case  sleep  was  ousted  by 
thoughts  of  what  was  ahead. 
Ten  days'  freedom  in  Eng- 
land !  The  stout  major  on 
my  left  snored.  The  head  of 
the  hard-breathing  Frenchman 
to  the  right  slipped  on  to  my 
shoulder.  An  unkempt  sub- 
altern opposite  wriggled  and 
turned  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
find  ease.  I  was  damnably 
cramped,  but  above  all  im- 
patient for  the  morrow.  A 
passing  train  shrieked.  Cold 
whiffs  from  the  half  -  open 
window  out  the  close  atmo- 
sphere. Slowly,  and  with 
frequent  halts  for  the  passage 
of  war  freights  more  urgent 
than  ourselves,  our  train 
chugged  northward.  One  hour, 
two  hours,  three  hours  of  stuffy 
dimness  and  acute  discomfort. 
Finally  I  sank  into  a  troubled 
doze.  When  we  were  called 
outside  Boulogne,  I  found  my 
hand  poised  on  the  stout 
major's  bald  head,  as  if  in 
benediction. 


The  soldier  on  leave,  eager 
to  be  done  with  the  preliminary 
journey,  chafes  at  inevitable 
delay  in  Boulogne.  Yet  this 
largest  of  channel  ports,  in 
its  present  state,  can  show  the 
casual  passer-by  much  that  is 
interesting.  It  has  become 
almost  a  new  town  during  the 
past  three  years.  Formerly  a 
headquarters  of  pleasure,  a 
fishing  centre  and  a  principal 
port  of  call  for  Anglo- Con- 
tinental travel,  it  has  been 
transformed  into  an  important 
military  base.  It  is  now  wholly 
of  the  war ;  the  armies  absorb 
everything  that  it  transfers  from 
sea  to  railway,  from  human  fuel 
for  war's  blast-furnace  to  the 
fish  caught  outside  the  harbour. 
The  multitude  of  visitors  from 
across  the  Channel  is  larger 
than  ever,  though  instead  of 
Paris,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  East,  they  are  bound  for 
less  attractivedestinations — the 
muddy  battle-area  and  King- 
dom Come.  The  spirit  of  the 
place  is  altogether  changed. 
From  time  immemorial  Bou- 
logne has  included  an  English 
alloy  in  its  French  composi- 
tion, but  prior  to  the  war  it 
shared  with  other  coastal  resorts 
of  France  an  outlook  of  smiling 
carelessness.  Superficially  it 
now  seems  more  British  than 
French,  and,  partly  by  reason 
of  this,  it  impresses  one  as  being 
severely  business-like.  The 
great  number  of  khaki  travel- 
lers is  rivalled  by  a  huge 
colony  of  Base  workers  in  uni- 
form. Except  for  a  few  mate- 
lots,  French  fishermen,  and 
the  wharfside  cafes,  there  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  the 
quays  from  those  of  a  British 
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port.  The  blue-bloused  porters 
who  formerly  met  one  with 
volubility  and  the  expectation 
of  a  fabulous  tip  have  given 
place  to  khakied  orderlies,  the 
polite  customs  officials  to  old- 
soldier  myrmidons  of  the 
worried  embarkation  officer. 
Store  dumps  with  English 
markings  are  packed  sym- 
metrically on  the  cobbled 
stones.  The  transport  lorries 
are  all  British,  some  of  them 
still  branded  with  the  names  of 
well  -  known  London  firms. 
Newly  -  built  supply  depots, 
canteens,  and  military  insti- 
tutes fringe  the  town  proper 
or  rise  behind  the  sand-ridges. 
One-time  hotels  and  casinos 
along  the  sea  front  between 
Boulogne  and  Wimereux  have 
become  hospitals,  to  which,  by 
day  and  by  night,  the  smooth- 
running  motor  ambulances 
bring  broken  soldiers.  Other 
of  the  larger  hotels,  like  the 
Folkestone  and  the  Meurioe, 
are  now  patronised  almost  ex- 
clusively by  British  officers. 
The  military  note  dominates 
everything.  A  walk  through 
the  main  streets  leaves  an 
impression  of  mixed  uniforms 
— bedraggled  uniforms  from 
trench  and  dug-out,  neat  rain- 
bow-tabbed uniforms  worn  by 
officers  attached  to  the  Base, 
graceful  nursing  uniforms, 
haphazard  convalescent  uni- 
forms, discoloured  blue  uni- 
forms of  French  permissionaires. 
Everybody  is  bilingual,  speak- 
ing, if  not  English  or  French, 
either  one  or  other  of  these 
languages  and  the  formless 
Augliohe  patois  invented  by 
Tommy  and  his  hosts  of  the 
occupied  zone.  And  everybody, 


soldier  and  civilian,  treats  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  strange 
metamorphosis  of  what  was 
formerly  a  haven  for  the  gentle 
tourist. 

The  boat,  due  to  steam  off 
at  eleven,  left  at  noon,  —  a 
creditable  performance  as 
leave-boats  go.  On  this  oc- 
casion there  was  good  reason 
for  the  delay,  as  we  ceded  the 
right  of  way  to  a  hospital  ship 
and  waited  while  a  procession 
of  ambulance  cars  drove  along 
the  quay  and  unloaded  their 
stretcher  cases.  The  Red  Cross 
vessel  churned  slowly  out  of 
the  harbour,  and  we  followed 
at  a  respectful  distance. 

Passengers  on  a  Channel 
leave-boat  are  quieter  than 
might  be  expected.  With  the 
country  of  war  behind  them 
they  have  attained  the  third 
degree  of  content,  and  so  novel 
is  this  state  after  months  of 
living  on  edge  that  the  short 
crossing  does  not  allow  suf- 
ficient time  for  them  to  be 
moved  to  exuberance.  One 
promenades  the  crowded  deck 
happily,  taking  care  not  to 
tread  on  the  staff  spurs,  and 
talks  of  fighting  as  if  it  were 
a  thing  of  the  half  -  forgotten 
past.  In  a  well  -  known  illus- 
trated weekly  a  recent  frontis- 
piece, supposedly  drawn  "  from 
material  supplied,"  depicts  a 
band  of  beaming  Tommies, 
with  weird  water  -  bottles, 
haversacks,  mess  -  tins,  and 
whatnots  dangling  from  their 
sheepskin  coats,  throwing  caps 
and  cheers  high  into  the  air  as 
they  greet  the  cliffs  of  Eng- 
land. As  the  subject  of  an 
Academy  picture,  or  an  illus- 
tration for  "  The  Hero's  Home- 
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coming,  or  How  a  Bigamist 
Made  Good,"  the  sketch  would 
be  excellent.  But,  except  for 
the  beaming  faces,  it  is  fanciful. 
A  shadowy  view  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast-line  draws  a  crowd 
to  the  starboard  side  of  the 
boat,  whence  one  gazes  long 
and  joyfully  at  the  dainty 
cliffs.  Yet  there  is  no  out- 
ward sign  of  excitement ;  the 
deep  satisfaction  felt  by  all  is 
of  too  intimate  a  nature  to 
call  for  cheering  and  cap- 
throwing.  The  starboard  deck 
remains  crowded  as  the  shore 
looms  larger  and  until,  on 
entry  into  Dovstone  harbour, 
one  prepares  for  disembark- 
ation. 

The  Front  seemed  very  re- 
mote from  the  train  that 
carried  us  from  Dovstone  to 
London.  How  could  one  think 
of  the  wilderness  with  the 
bright  hopfields  of  Kent  chas- 
ing past  the  windows.  Then 
came  the  mass  -  meeting  of 
brick  houses  that  skirt  Lon- 
don, and  finally  the  tunnel 
which  is  the  approach  to  the 
terminus.  As  the  wheels 
rumbled  through  the  dark- 
ness of  it  they  suggested 
some  lines  of  stray  verse 
beginning — 

"  Twenty  to  eleven  by  all  the  clocks 

of  Piccadilly  ; 
Buy  your  love  a  lily-bloom,  buy  your 

love  a  rose." 

It  had  been  raining,  and 
the  faint  yet  unmistakable 
tang  sniffed  from  wet  London 
streets  made  one  feel  at  home 
more  than  anything  else.  We 
dispersed,  each  to  make  his 
interval  of  heaven  according 
to  taste,  means,  and  circum- 


stances. That  same  evening  I 
was  fortunate  in  being  helped 
to  forget  the  realities  of  war  by 
two  experiences.  A  much- 
moustached  A. P.M.  threatened 
me  with  divers  penalties  for 
the  wearing  of  a  soft  hat;  and 
I  was  invited  to  a  merry 
gathering  of  theatrical  lumi- 
naries, enormously  interested 
in  themselves  and  enormously 
bored  by  the  war,  which 
usurped  so  much  newspaper 
space  that  belonged  by  rights 
to  the  lighter  drama. 

Curtain  and  interval  of  ten 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  I 
was  offered  a  place  as  passenger 
in  a  machine  destined  for  my 
own  squadron.  The  bus  was  to 
be  taken  to  an  aircraft  depot  in 
France  from  Rafborough  Aero- 
drome. Rafborough  is  a  email 
town  galvanised  into  import- 
ance by  its  association  with 
flying.  Years  ago,  in  the  far- 
away days  when  aviation  itself 
was  matter  for  wonder,  the 
pioneers  who  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  possibilities  of 
war  flying  made  their  head- 
quarters at  Rafborough.  An 
experimental  factory,  rich  in 
theory,  was  established,  and 
near  ib  was  laid  out  an  aero- 
drome for  the  more  practical 
work.  Thousands  of  machines 
have  since  been  tested  on  the 
rough-grassed  aerodrome,  while 
the  neighbouring  Royal  Air- 
craft Factory  has  continued  to 
produce  designs,  ideas,  aero- 
planes, engines,  and  aircraft 
accessories.  Formerly  most 
types  of  new  machines  were 
put  through  their  official  paces 
at  Rafborough,  and  most 
types,  including  some  captures 
from  the  Huns,  were  to  be 
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seen  in  its  sheds.  Probably 
Rafborough  has  harboured  a 
larger  variety  of  aircraft  and 
aircraft  experts  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world. 

My  friend  the  ferry  -  pilot 
having  announced  that  the 
carriage  waited,  I  strapped 
our  baggage,  some  new  gramo- 
phone records,  and  myself  into 
the  observer's  office.  I  also 
took — tell  this  not  in  Gath,  for 
the  transport  of  dogs  by  aero- 
plane has  lately  been  for- 
bidden— a  terrier  pup  sent  to 
a  fellow-officer  by  his  family. 
At  first  the  puppy  was  on  a 
cord  attached  to  some  cross 
bracing  -  wires ;  but  as  he 
showed  fright  when  the  ma- 
chine took  off  from  the 
ground,  I  kept  him  on  my 
lap  for  a  time.  Here  he  re- 
mained subdued  and  apparently 
uninterested.  Later,  after  be- 
coming inured  to  the  engine's 
drone  and  the  slight  vibration, 
he  roused  himself  and  wanted 
to  explore  the  narrowing  pass- 
age toward  the  tail-end  of  the 
fuselage.  The  little  chap  was, 
however,  distinctly  pleased  to 
be  on  land  again  at  Saint 
Gregoire,  where  he  kept  well 
away  from  the  machine,  as 
if  uncertain  whether  the 
strange  giant  of  an  animal 
were  friendly  or  a  dog-eater. 

It  was  a  morning  lovely 
enough  to  be  that  of  the 
world's  birthday.  Not  a  cloud 
flecked  the  sky,  the  flawless 
blue  of  which  was  made  tenu- 
ous by  the  sunlight.  The  sun 
brightened  the  kaleidoscopic 
earthsoape  below  us,  so  that 
rivers  and  canals  looked  like 
quicksilver  threads,  and  even 
the  railway  lines  glistened. 


The    summer    countryside,    as 
viewed  from    an    aeroplane,   is 
to    my    mind    the  finest    scene 
in  the  world — an  unexampled 
scene,  of  which,  I  hope,  poets 
will  sing  in   the  coming  days 
of  universal  flight.     The  vary- 
ing browns  and  greens  of  the 
field  -  pattern   merge   into  one 
another  delicately ;  the  woods, 
splashes    of    bottle  -  green,    re- 
lieve the  patchwork  of  hedge 
from    too    ordered    a    scheme ; 
rivers   and  roads  crisscross  in 
riotous   manner  over  the  vast 
tapestry  ;  pleasant  villages  and 
farm  buildings  snuggle  in  the 
valleys     or    straggle     on     the 
slopes.    The  wide  and  changing 
perspective   is    full    of    a    har- 
mony  unspoiled    by    the    jar- 
ring   notes     evident    on    solid 
ground.     Ugliness  and  dirt  are 
camouflaged  by  the  clean  top  of 
everything.     Grimy  towns  and 
jerry-built  suburbs  seem  almost 
attractive  when  seen  in  mass 
from    a    height.       Slums,    the 
dead    uniformity  of  long  rows 
of  houses,  sordid  back-gardens, 
bourgeois   public   statues  —  all 
these    eyesores    are    mercifully 
hidden  by  the  roofed   surface. 
The  very  factory  chimneys  have 
a  certain  air  of  impreesiveness 
in  common  with  church  towers 
and  the  higher  buildings.   Once, 
on    flying     over     the     pottery 
town    of   Coalport  —  the    most 
uninviting   place    I   have  ever 
visited — I  found  that  the  al- 
tered perspective  made  it  look 
delightful. 

A  westward  course,  with  the 
fringe  of  London  away  on  our 
left,  brought  us  to  the  coast- 
line all  too  soon.  Passing  Dov- 
stone,  the  bus  continued  across 
the  Channel.  A  few  ships,  tiny 
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and  slow  -  moving  when  ob- 
served from  a  machine  at  8000 
feet  and  travelling  100  miles 
an  hour,  spotted  the  sea.  A 
cluster  of  what  were  probably 
destroyers  threw  out  trails  of 
dark  smoke.  From  above  mid- 
Channel  we  could  see  plainly 
the  two  coasts — that  of  Eng- 
land knotted  into  small  creeks 
and  capes,  that  of  France 
bent  into  large  curves,  ex- 
cept for  the  sharp  corner  at 
Grienez.  Behind  was  Blighty, 
with  its  greatness  and  its — 
sawdust.  Ahead  was  the 
province  of  battle,  with  its 
good-fellowship  and  its — mud. 
I  lifted  the  puppy  to  show  him 
his  new  country,  but  he  merely 
exhibited  boredom  and  a  dis- 
like of  the  sudden  rush  of  air. 

From  Cape  Grianez  we 
steered  north  -  east  towards 
Calais,  so  as  to  have  a 
clearly  denned  course  to  the 
aircraft  depot  of  Saint  Gre- 
goire.  After  a  cross-Channel 
flight  one  notes  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  French 
and  British  earthscapes.  The 
French  towns  and  villages 
seem  to  sprawl  less  than  those 
of  England,  and  the  country- 
side in  general  is  more  compact 
and  regular.  The  roads  are 
straight  and  tree-bordered,  so 
that  they  form  almost  as  good 
a  guide  to  the  airman  as  the 
railways.  In  England  the 
roads  twist  and  twirl  through 
each  other  like  the  threads  of 
a  spider's  web,  and  failing  rail 
or  river  or  prominent  land- 
marks, one  usually  steers  by 
compass  rather  than  trust  to 
roads. 

At  Calais  we  turned  to  the 
right  and  followed  a  network 


of  canals  south  -  westward  to 
Saint  Gregoire,  where  was  an 
aircraft  depot  similar  to  the 
one  at  Rafborough.  New  ma- 
chines call  at  Saint  Gregoire 
before  passing  to  the  service 
aerodromes,  and  in  its  work- 
shops machines  damaged  but 
repairable  are  made  fit  for 
further  service.  It  is  also  a 
higher  training  centre  for  air- 
men. Before  they  j  oin  a  squad- 
ron pilots  fresh  from  their 
instruction  in  England  gain 
experience  on  service  machines 
belonging  to  the  "  pool "  at 
Saint  Gregoire. 

Having  been  told  by  tele- 
phone from  my  squadron  that 
one  of  our  pilots  had  been  de- 
tailed to  take  the  recently 
arrived  bus  to  the  Somme,  I 
awaited  his  arrival  and  passed 
the  time  to  good  purpose  in 
watching  the  aerobatics  and 
sham  fights  of  the  pool  pupils. 
Every  now  and  then  another 
plane  from  England  would  ar- 
rive high  over  the  aerodrome, 
spiral  down  and  land  into  the 
wind.  The  ferry-pilot  who  had 
brought  me  left  for  Baf borough 
almost  immediately  on  a  much- 
flown  "  quirk."  The  machine 
he  had  delivered  at  Saint  Gre- 
goire was  handed  over  to  a 
pilot  from  Umpty  Squadron 
when  the  latter  reported,  and 
we  took  to  the  air  soon  after 
lunch.  The  puppy  travelled 
by  road  over  the  last  lap  of  his 
long  journey,  in  the  company 
of  a  lorry  driver. 

The  bus  headed  east  while 
climbing,  for  we  had  decided  to 
follow  the  British  lines  as  far 
as  the  Somme,  a  course  which 
would  be  prolific  in  interesting 
sights,  and  which  might  pro- 
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vide  that  rare  gift  of  the  gods, 
an  air  fight  over  friendly  ter- 
ritory. The  coloured  pano- 
rama below  gave  place  gradu- 
ally to  a  wilderness  —  ugly 
brown  and  pock-marked.  The 
roads  became  bare  and  dented, 
the  fields  were  mottled  by  shell- 
holes,  the  woods  looked  like 
scraggy  patches  of  burnt  furze. 
It  was  a  district  of  great  deeds 
and  glorious  deaths — the  deso- 
lation surrounding  the  Fronts 
of  yesterday  and  to-day. 

North  of  Ypres  we  turned 
to  the  right  and  hovered  a 
while  over  this  city  of  ghosts. 
Seen  from  above  the  shell  of 
the  ancient  city  suggests  a 
grim  reflection  on  the  muta- 
bility of  beauty.  I  sought  a 
comparison,  and  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  skeleton 
of  a  once  charming  woman. 
The  ruins  stood  out  in 
a  magnificent  disorder  that 
was  starkly  impressive.  Walls 
without  roof,  buildings  with 
but  two  sides,  churches  with- 
out tower  were  everywhere 
prominent,  as  though  proud  to 
survive  the  orgy  of  destruc- 
tion. The  shattered  Cathedral 
retained  much  of  its  former 
grandeur.  Only  the  old  Cloth 
Hall,  half-razed  and  without 
arch  or  belfry,  seemed  to  cry 
for  vengeance  on  the  vandal- 
ism that  wrecked  it.  The 
gaping  skeleton  was  grey- 
white,  as  if  sprinkled  by  the 
powder  of  decay.  And  one 
fancies  that  at  night-time  the 
ghosts  of  1915  mingle  with  the 
ghosts  of  Philip  of  Spain's  era 
of  conquest  and  the  ghosts  of 
great  days  in  other  centuries, 
as  they  search  the  ruins  for 
relics  of  the  city  they  knew. 


Left  of  us  was  the  salient, 
studded  with  broken  villages 
that  became  household  names 
during  the  two  epie  Battles  of 
Ypres.  The  brown  soil  was 
dirty,  shell  -  ploughed,  and 
altogether  unlovely.  Those 
strange  markings,  which  from 
our  height  looked  like  the 
tortuous  pathways  of  a  serpent, 
were  the  trenches,  old  and  new, 
front-line,  support,  and  com- 
munication. Small  saps  pro- 
jected from  the  long  lines  at 
every  angle.  So  complicated 
was  the  jumble  that  the  sinister 
region  of  No  Man's  Land,  with 
its  shell  -  holes,  dead  bodies, 
and  barbed  wire,  was  scarcely 
distinguishable. 

A  brown  strip  enclosed  the 
trenches,  and  wound  north- 
ward and  southward.  Its  sur- 
face had  been  torn  and  battered 
by  innumerable  shells.  On  its 
fringe,  among  the  copses  and 
crests,  were  the  guns,  though 
these  were  evidenced  only  by 
an  occasional  flash.  Behind, 
in  front,  and  around  them  were 
those  links  in  the  chain  of  war, 
the  oft-cut  telephone  wires. 
The  desolation  seemed  utterly 
bare,  though  one  knew  that 
over  and  under  it,  hidden  from 
eyes  in  the  air,  swarmed  the 
slaves  of  the  gun,  the  rifle,  and 
the  bomb. 

Following  the  belt  of  wilder- 
ness southward,  we  were 
obliged  to  veer  to  the  right  at 
St  Eloi,  so  as  to  round  a  sharp 
bend.  Below  the  bend,  and  on 
the  wrong  side  of  it,  was  the 
Messines  Ridge,  the  recent  cap- 
ture of  which  has  straightened 
the  line  as  far  as  Hooge,  and 
flattened  the  Ypres  salient  out 
of  existence  as  a  salient.  Next 
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came  the  torn  and  desolate 
outline  of  Plug  Street  Wood, 
and  with  it  reminiscences  of  a 
splendid  struggle  against  odds 
when  the  1915  shell-shortage 
hampered  the  early  armies. 
Armentieres  appeared  still 
worthy  to  be  called  a  town.  It 
was  battered ,  but  much  less  than 
Ypres — possibly  because  it  was 
a  hotbed  of  German  espionage 
until  last  year.  The  triangular 
denseness  of  Lille  loomed  up 
from  the  flat  soil  on  our  left.  As 
we  passed  down  the  line  the 
brown  band  narrowed  until  it 
seemed  a  strip  of  discoloured 
water  -  marked  ribbon  sewn 
over  the  mosaic  of  open  country. 
The  trench-lines  were  monoto- 
nous in  their  sameness.  The 
shell-spotted  area  bulged  at 
places,  as  for  example  Fes- 
tubert,  Neuve  Chapelle  (of 
bitter  memory),  Givenchy, 
Hulluch,  and  Loos.  Lens,  well 
behind  the  German  trenches  in 
those  days,  showed  few  marks 
of  bombardment.  The  ribbon 
of  ugliness  widened  again  be- 
tween Souchez  and  the  yet 
uncaptured  Vimy  Ridge,  but 
afterwards  contracted  as  far 
as  Arras,  that  ragged  sentinel 
of  the  war  frontier. 

At  Arras  we  entered  our 
own  particular  province,  which, 
after  months  of  flying  over 
it,  I  knew  better  than  my 
native  county.  Gun-flashes  be- 
came numerous,  kite  balloons 
hung  motionless,  and  we  met 
restless  aeroplane  formations 
engaged  on  defensive  patrols. 
With  these  latter  on  guard 
our  chance  of  a  scrap  with 
roving  enemy  craft  would 
have  been  remote;  though  for 


that  matter  neither  we  nor 
they  saw  a  single  black-crossed 
machine  throughout  the  after- 
noon. 

From  Gommecourt  to  the 
Somme  was  an  area  of  con- 
centrated destruction.  The 
wilderness  swelled  outwards, 
becoming  twelve  miles  wide 
at  parts.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  shells  had  pocked  the  dirty 
soil,  scores  of  mine  explosions 
had  cratered  it.  Only  the  pen 
of  a  Zola  could  describe  ade- 
quately the  zone's  intense  de- 
solation. Those  ruins,  sug- 
gestive of  abandoned  scrap- 
heaps,  were  formerly  villages. 
They  had  been  made  familiar 
to  the  world  through  matter- 
of-fact  reports  of  attack  and 
counter  -  attack,  capture  and 
recapture.  Each  had  a  tale 
to  tell  of  systematic  bombard- 
ment, of  crumbling  walls,  of 
wild  hand-to-hand  fighting,  of 
sudden  evacuation  and  occu- 
pation. Now  they  were  noth- 
ing but  useless  piles  of  brick 
and  glorious  names — Thiepval, 
Pozieres,  La  Boiselle,  Guille- 
mont,  Flers,  Hardecourt, 
Guinchy,  Combles,  Boucha- 
vesries,  and  a  dozen  others. 

Of  all  the  crumbled  roads 
the  most  striking  was  the 
long,  straight  one  joining 
Albert  and  Bapaume.  It 
looked  fairly  regular  for  the 
most  part,  except  where  the 
trenches  cut  it.  Beyond  the 
scrap  -  heap  that  once  was 
Pozieres  two  enormous  quar- 
ries dipped  into  the  earth  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  Until 
the  Messines  explosion  they 
were  the  largest  mine  craters 
on  the  western  front.  Farther 
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along  the  road  was  the  8oene 
of  the  first  tank  raids,  where 
on  September  16  the  metal 
monsters  waddled  across  to 
the  gaping  enemy  and  ate  up 
his  pet  maohine-gun  emplace- 
ments before  he  had  time  to 
recover  from  his  surprise.  At 
the  road's  end  was  the  forlorn 
stronghold  of  Bapaume.  One 
by  one  the  lines  of  defence 
before  it  had  been  stormed, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the 
town  must  fall,  though  its 
capture  was  delayed  until 
months  later  by  a  fierce  de- 
fence at  the  Butte  de  Warlen- 
court  and  elsewhere.  The 
advance  towards  Bapaume 
was  of  special  interest  to 
R  F.C.  squadrons  on  the 
Somme,  for  the  town  had 
been  a  troublesome  centre  of 
anti  -  aircraft  devilries.  Our 
field-guns  now  being  too  close 
for  Herr  Archie,  he  had  moved 
to  more  comfortable  head- 
quarters. 

Some  eight  miles  east  of 
Bapaume  the  Bois  d'Havrin- 
oourt  stood  out  noticeably  by 
reason  of  its  curious  shape, 
which  was  that  of  an  enormous 
Ace  of  Spades.  Around  OJd 
Mossy-Face,  as  the  wood  was 
then  known  in  R.F.C.  messes, 
were  clustered  many  Boche 
aerodromes.  Innumerable  duels 
had  been  fought  in  the  air- 
country  between  Mossy -Face 
and  the  lines.  Every  fine  day 
the  dwellers  in  the  trenches 
before  Bapaume  saw  machines 
swerving  round  each  other  in 
determined  effort  to  destroy. 
This  region  was  the  hunting- 
ground  of  many  dead  notabili- 
ties of  the  air,  including  the 


Fokker  stars  Boelcke  and  Im- 
melmann,  besides  British  pilots 
as  brilliant  but  less  advertised. 

Below  the  Pozieres-Bapaume 
road  were  five  small  woods, 
grouped  like  the  Great  Bear 
constellation  of  stars.  Their 
roots  were  feeding  on  hundreds 
of  dead  bodies,  after  each  of 
the  five  —  Trones,  Mametz, 
Foureaux,  Delville,  and  Bou- 
leaux — had  seen  wild  encoun- 
ters with  bomb  and  bayonet 
beneath  its  dead  trees.  Almost 
in  the  same  position  relative  to 
the  cluster  of  woods  as  is  the 
North  Star  to  the  Great  Bear, 
was  a  scrap-heap  larger  than 
most,  amid  a  few  walls  yet 
upright.  This  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  fortress  of 
Combles.  For  two  years  the 
enemy  strengthened  it  by  every 
means  known  to  military 
science,  after  which  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  rushed  in  from 
opposite  sides  and  met  in  the 
main  street. 

A  few  minutes  down  the 
line  brought  our  machine  to  the 
sparkling  Somme,  the  white 
town  of  Peronne,  and  the  then 
junction  of  the  British  and 
French  lines.  We  turned 
north-west  and  made  for  home. 
Passing  over  some  lazy  sau- 
sage balloons,  we  reached  Al- 
bert. Freed  at  last  from  the  in- 
termittent shelling  from  which 
it  suffered  for  so  long,  the  town 
was  picking  up  the  threads 
of  activity.  The  sidings  were 
full  of  trucks,  and  a  pro- 
cession of  some  twenty  lorries 
moved  slowly  up  the  road  to 
Bouzincourt.  As  reminder  of 
anxious  days,  we  noted  a  few 
skeleton  roofs,  and  the  giant 
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Virgin  Mary  in  tarnished  gilt, 
who,  after  withstanding  bom- 
bardments sufficient  to  have 
wrecked  a  cathedral,  leaned 
over  at  right  angles  to  her 
pedestal,  suspended  in  ap- 
parently miraculous  fashion 
by  the  three  remaining  gir- 
ders. We  flew  once  more  over 
a  countryside  of  multi-coloured 
crops  and  fantastic  woods,  and 
so  to  the  aerodrome. 

Snatches  of  familiar  flying- 
talk,  unheard  during  the  past 
ten  days  of  leave,  floated  from 


the  tea-table  as  I  entered  the 
mess  :  "  Came  in  with  drift — 
dud  pressure — right  wings  fell 
off  as  he  dived  —  weak  factor 
of  safety  —  side-slipped  away 
from  Archie  —  vertical  gust — 
choked  on  the  fine  adjustment 
— made  rings  round  the  Hun 
— went  down  in  flames  near 
Douai." 

The  machine  that  "went 
down  in  flames  near  Douai" 
was  piloted  by  the  man  whose 
puppy  I  had  brought  from 


England. 
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THE  CONTINUED  CHRONICLE  OF  K  (l). 
BY  THE  JUNIOR  SUB. 

PART  II. 
CHAPTER  TWO. — TUNING  UP. 


IT  is  just  one  year  to-day 
since  we  "oame  oot."  A  year 
plays  havoc  with  the  "estab- 
lishment "  of  a  battalion  in 
these  days  of  civilised  warfare. 
Of  the  original  band  of  stout- 
hearted but  inexperienced 
Crusaders  who  crossed  the 
Channel  in  the  van  of  The 
First  Hundred  Thousand,  in 
May  1915  —  a  regiment  close 
on  a  thousand  strong,  with 
t wenty  -  eigh t  officers  —  barely 
two  hundred  remain,  and  most 
of  these  are  Headquarters  or 
Transport  men.  Of  officers 
there  are  five — Colonel  Kemp, 
Major  WagstafFe,  Master 
Cookerell,  Bobby  Little,  and 
Mr  Waddell,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  now  Captain  Waddell, 
having  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  old  Company. 

Of  the  rest,  our  old  Colonel 
is  in  Scotland,  essaying  am- 
bitious pedestrian  and  eques- 
trian feats  upon  his  new  leg. 
Others  have  been  drafted  to 
the  command  of  newer  units, 
for  every  member  of  "K(l)" 
is  a  Nestor  now.  Others  are 
home,  in  various  stages  of 
convalescence.  Others,  alas ! 
will  never  go  home  again. 

But  the  gaps  have  all  been 
filled  up,  and  once  more  we 
are  at  full  strength,  comfort- 


ably conscious  that  whereas 
a  year  ago  we  were  fighting 
to  hold  a  line,  and  play  for 
time,  and  find  our  feet,  while 
the  people  at  home  behind  us 
were  making  good,  now  we 
are  fighting  for  one  thing  and 
one  thing  only ;  and  that  is, 
to  administer  the  knock  •  out 
blow  to  Brother  Boohe. 

Our  last  casualty  was  Ayling, 
who  left  us  under  somewhat 
unusual  circumstances. 

Towards  the  end  of  our  last 
occupancy  of  trenches  the  local 
Olympus  decided  that  what 
both  sides  required,  in  order 
to  awaken  them  from  their 
winter  lethargy,  or  spring  las- 
situde (or  whatever  it  is  that 
Olympus  considers  that  we  in 
the  firing  line  are  suffering 
from  for  the  moment),  was 
a  tonic.  Accordingly,  orders 
were  issued  for  a  Flying 
Matinee,  or  trench  raid.  Each 
battalion  in  the  Division  was 
to  submit  a  scheme,  and  the 
battalion  whose  scheme  was 
adjudged  the  best  was  to  be 
^.ccorded  the  honour — so  said 
the  Practical  Joke  Department 
— of  carrying  out  the  scheme 
in  person.  To  the  modified 
rapture  of  the  Seventh  Hairy 
Jocks,  their  plan  was  awarded 
first  prize.  Headquarters,  after 
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a  little  excusable  recrimination 
on  the  subject  of  unnecessary 
zeal  and  misguided  ambition, 
set  to  work  to  arrange  re- 
hearsals of  our  highly  un- 
popular production. 

Brother  Boohe  has  grown 
"  wise "  to  Flying  Matinees 
nowadays,  and  to  score  a  real 
success  you  have  to  present 
him  with  something  compara- 
tively novel  and  unexpected. 
However,  our  scheme  had  been 
carefully  thought  out;  and, 
given  sufficient  preparation 
and  an  adequate  cast,  there 
seemed  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  piece  would  have  a 
highly  successful  run  of  one 
night. 

At  one  point  in  the  enemy's 
trenches  opposite  to  us  his 
barbed- wire  defences  had  worn 
very  thin,  and  steps  were 
taken  by  means  of  systematic 
machine  -  gun  fire  to  prevent 
him  from  repairing  them. 
This  spot  was  selected  for  the 
raid.  A  party  of  twenty-five 
was  detailed.  It  was  to  be  led 
by  Angus  M'Lachlan,  and  was 
to  slip  over  the  parapet  on  a 
given  moonless  night,  crawl 
across  No  Man's  Land  to 
within  striking  distance  of  the 
German  trench,  and  wait.  At 
a  given  moment  the  signal  for 
attack  would  be  given,  and  the 
wire  demolished  by  a  means 
which  need  not  be  specified 
here.  Thereupon  the  raiding 
party  were  to  dash  forward 
and — to  quote  the  Sergeant- 
Major — "mix  themselves  up 
in  it." 

Two  elements  are  indispens- 
able in  a  successful  trench- 
raid —  surprise  and  despatch. 
That  is  to  say,  you  must 


deliver  your  raid  when  and 
where  it  is  least  expected,  and 
then  get  home  to  bed  before 
your  victims  have  had  time  to 
set  the  machinery  of  retalia- 
tion in  motion.  Steps  were 
therefore  taken,  firstly,  to 
divert  the  enemy's  attention 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  true 
objective  of  the  raid,  by  a  sud- 
den and  furious  bombardment 
of  a  sector  of  trenches  three 
hundred  yards  away ;  and 
secondly,  to  ensure  as  far 
as  possible  that  the  raid, 
having  commenced  at  two  A.M., 
should  conclude  at  two  twelve, 
sharp. 

In  order  to  cover  the  retire- 
ment of  the  excursionists, 
Ayling  was  ordered  to  arrange 
for  machine  -  gun  fire,  which 
should  sweep  the  enemy's  para- 
pet for  some  hundreds  of  yards 
upon  either  flank,  and  so  en- 
courage the  enemy  to  keep  his 
head  down  and  mind  his  own 
business. 

The  raid  itself  was  a  bril- 
liant suoess.  Dug  -  outs  were 
bombed,  emplacements  de  - 
stroyed,  arid  a  respectable  bag 
of  captives  brought  over.  But 
the  element  of  surprise,  upon 
which  so  much  insistence  was 
laid  above,  was  visited  upon 
both  attackers  and  attacked. 
To  the  former  the  contribu- 
tion came  from  that  well- 
meaning  but  somewhat  addle- 
pated  warrior,  Private  Nigg, 
who  formed  one  of  the  raiding 
party. 

Nigg's  allotted  task  upon 
this  occasion  was  to  "  comb 
out  "  certain  German  dug-outs. 
(It  may  be  mentioned  that 
each  man  had  a  specific  duty 
to  perform,  and  a  specific 
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portion  of  the  trench  opposite 
to  perform  it  in ;  for  the  raid 
had  been  rehearsed  several 
times  in  a  dummy  trenoh 
behind  the  lines  constructed 
exactly  to  scale  from  an  aero- 
plane photograph).  For  this 
purpose  he  was  provided  with 
bombs.  Shortly  before  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
party,  headed  by  Angus 
M'Lachlan,  crawled  over  the 
parapet  during  a  brief  lull  in 
the  activities  of  the  Verey 
lights,  and  crept  steadily,  on 
hands  and  knees,  across  No 
Man's  Land.  Fifty  yards 
from  the  enemy's  wire  was  a 
collection  of  shell-holes,  relics 
of  a  burst  of  misdirected  energy 
on  the  part  of  a  six-inch 
battery.  Here  the  raiders  dis- 
posed themselves,  and  waited 
for  the  signal. 

Now,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that,  if  you  curl  yourself 
up,  with  two  or  three  prelim- 
inary twirls,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  dog  going  to  bed,  in  a 
perfectly  circular  shell-hole, 
on  a  night  as  black  as  Tar- 
tarus, you  are  extremely  likely 
to  lose  your  sense  of  direction. 
This  is  what  happened  to 
Private  Nigg.  He  and  his 
infernal  machines  lay  uneasily 
in  their  appointed  shell-hole 
for  some  ten  minutes,  sur- 
rounded by  Verey  lights  which 
shot  suddenly  into  the  sky  with 
a  disconcerting  plop,  described 
a  graceful  parabola,  burst  into 
dazzling  flame,  and  fluttered 
sizzling  down.  One  or  two  of 
these  fell  quite  near  Nigg's 
party,  and  continued  to  burn 
upon  the  ground,  but  the 
raiders  sank  closer  into  their 
shell-holes,  and  no  alarm  re- 


sulted. Onee  or  twice  a 
machine-gun  had  a  scolding 
fit,  and  bullets  whispered 
overhead.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  night  was  quiet. 

Then  suddenly,  with  a  shat- 
tering roar,  the  feint-artillery 
bombardment  broke  forth. 
Simultaneously  word  was 
passed  along  the  raiding  line 
to  stand  by.  Next  moment 
Angus  M'Laohlan  and  his  fol- 
lowers rose  to  their  feet  in  the 
black  darkness,  scrambled  out 
of  their  nests,  and  dashed  for- 
ward to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  mission. 

When  Nigg,  who  had  paused 
a  moment  to  collect  his  bombs, 
sprang  out  of  his  shell-hole,  not 
a  colleague  was  in  sight.  At 
least,  Nigg  could  see  no  one. 
However,  want  of  courage  was 
not  one  of  his  failings.  He 
bounded  blindly  forward  by 
himself. 

Try  as  he  would  he  could 
not  overtake  the  raiding  party. 
However,  this  mattered  little, 
for  suddenly  a  parapet  loomed 
before  him.  In  this  same 
parapet,  low  down,  Nigg  be- 
held a  black  and  gaping 
aperture  —  plainly  a  loophole 
of  some  kind. 

Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, Nigg  hurled  a  Mills 
grenade  straight  through  the 
loophole,  and  then  with  one  wild 
screech  of  "  Come  away,  boys  !  " 
took  a  flying  leap  over  the 
parapet — and  landed  in  his  own 
trench,  in  the  arms  of  Corporal 
Mucklewame. 

As  already  noted,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, when  lying  curled  up  in 
a  circular  shell-hole  in  the 
dark,  to  maintain  a  true  sense 
of  direction. 
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So  the  first-fruits  of  the  raid 
was  Captain  Ayling,  of  the 
Emma  Gees.  He  had  stationed 
himself  in  a  oonorete  emplace- 
ment in  the  front  line,  the 
better  to  "  observe  "  the  fire  of 
his  guns  when  it  should  be 
required.  Unfortunately  this 
was  the  destination  selected  by 


the  misguided  Nigg  for  his 
first  (and  as  it  proved,  last) 
bomb.  The  raiders  came  safely 
back  in  due  course,  but  by  that 
time  Ayling,  liberally  (but  by 
a  miracle  not  dangerously) 
ballasted  with  assorted  scrap- 
iron,  was  on  his  way  to  the 
First  Aid  Post. 


n. 


At  the  present  moment  we 
are  right  back  at  rest  once 
more,  and  are  being  treated 
with  a  consideration,  amount- 
ing almost  to  indulgence,  which 
convinces  us  that  we  are  being 
"  fattened  up  " — to  employ  the 
gruesome  but  expressive  phrase- 
ology of  the  moment — for  some 
particularly  strenuous  enter- 
prise in  the  near  future. 

Well,  we  are  ready.  It  is 
nine  months  since  Loos,  and 
nearly  six  since  we  scraped  the 
nightmare  mud  of  Ypres  from 
our  boots,  gum,  thigh,  for  the 
last  time.  Our  recent  casual- 
ties have  been  light — our  only 
serious  effort  of  late  has  been 
the  recapture  of  the  Kidney 
Bean — the  new  drafts  have 
settled  down,  and  the  young 
officers  have  been  blooded. 
And  above  all,  victory  is  in 
the  air.  We  are  going  into 
our  next  fight  with  a  new-born 
confidence  in  the  powers  behind 
us.  Loos  was  an  experimental 
affair ;  and  theugh  to  the 
humble  instruments  with  which 
the  experiment  was  made  the 
proceedings  were  less  hilari- 
ous than  we  had  anticipated, 
the  results  were  enormously 
valuable  to  a  greatly  expanded 
and  entirely  untried  staff. 


"We  shall  do  better  this 
time,"  said  Major  Wagstaffe 
to  Bobby  Little,  as  they  stood 
watching  the  battalion  as- 
semble, in  workmanlike  fashion, 
for  a  route-march.  "  There  are 
just  one  or  two  little  points 
which  had  not  occurred  to  us 
then.  We  have  grasped  them 
now,  I  think." 

"Such  as?" 

"  Well,  you  remember  we  all 
went  into  the  Loos  show  with- 
out any  very  lucid  idea  as  to 
how  far  we  were  to  go,  and 
where  to  knock  off  for  the 
day,  so  to  speak.  The  result 
was  that  the  advance  of  each 
Division  was  regulated  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  German 
wire  in  front  of  it  had  been 
out  by  our  artillery.  Ours 
was  well  and  truly  out,  so  we 
penetrated  two  or  three  miles. 
The  people  on  our  left  never 
started  at  all.  Lord  knows, 
they  tried  hard  enough.  But 
how  could  any  troops  get 
through  thirty  feet  of  uncut 
wire,  enfiladed  by  machine- 
guns?  The  result  was  that 
after  forty-eight  hours'  fighting, 
our  whole  attacking  front,  in- 
stead of  forming  a  nice  straight 
line,  had  bagged  out  into  a 
series  of  bays  and  peninsulas." 
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"  Our  crowd  wasn't  even  a 
peninsula,"  remarked  Bobby 
with  feeling.  "For  an  hour 
or  so  it  was  an  island ! " 

I  think  you  will  find  that 
in  the  next  show  we  shall 
go  forward,  after  intensive 
bombardment,  quite  a  short 
distance ;  then  consolidate ; 
then  wait  till  the  whole  line 
has  come  up  to  its  appointed 
objective;  then  bombard  again; 
then  go  forward  another  piece  ; 
and  so  on.  That  will  make 
it  impossible  for  gaps  to  be 
created.  It  will  also  give  our 
gunners  a  chance  to  cover  our 
advance  continuously.  You 
remember  at  Loos  they  lost 
ns  for  hours,  and  dare  not 
fire  for  fear  of  hitting  us.  In 
fact,  I  expect  that  in  battle 
plans  of  the  future,  instead  of 
the  artillery  trying  to  con- 
form to  the  movements  of  the 
infantry,  matters  will  be  re- 
versed. The  guns,  after  pre- 
liminary bombardment,  will 
create  a  continuous  Niagara 
of  exploding  shells  upon  a 
given  line,  marked  in  every- 
body's map,  and  timed  for  an 
exact  period,  just  beyond  the 
objective ;  and  the  infantry 
will  stroll  up  into  position  a 
comfortable  distance  behind, 
reading  the  time-table,  and 
dig  themselves  in.  Then  the 
barrage  will  lift  on  to  the 
next  line,  and  we  shall  toddle 
forward  again.  That's  the 
new  plan,  Bobby  !  Close  artil- 
lery co-operation,  and  a  series 
of  limited  objectives  !  " 

"  It  sounds  all  right,"  agreed 
Bobby.  "  We  shall  want  a  good 
many  guns, though,  shan't  we?" 

"We  shall.  But  don't  let 
that  worry  you.  It  is  simply 
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raining  guns  at  the  Base  now. 
In  fact,  my  grandmother  in  the 
War  Office"  —  this  mythical 
relative  was  frequently  quoted 
by  Major  Wagstaffe,  and  cer- 
tainly her  information  had 
several  times  proved  surpris- 
ingly correct — "  tells  me  that 
by  the  beginning  of  next  year 
we  shall  have  enough  guns,  of 
various  calibres,  to  make  a  con- 
tinuous line,  hub  to  hub,  from 
one  end  of  our  front  to  the 
other." 

"  Golly  ! "  observed  Captain 
Little,  with  respectful  relish. 

"That  means,"  continued 
Wagstaffe,  "that  we  shall  be 
able  to  blow  Brother  Boche's 
immediate  place  of  business  to 
bits,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
on  his  artillery  with  counter- 
battery  work.  Our  shell-supply 
is  practically  unlimited  now; 
so  when  the  next  push  comes, 
we  foot-sloggers  ought  to  have 
a  more  gentlemanly  time  of  it 
than  we  had  at  Loos  and 
Wipers.  And  I'll  tell  you  an- 
other thing,  Bobby,  we  shall 
have  command  of  the  air  too." 

"That  will  be  a  pleasant 
change,"  remarked  Bobby. 
"I'm  getting  tired  of  putting 
my  fellows  under  arrest  for 
rushing  out  of  carefully  con- 
cealed positions  in  order  to 
gape  up  at  Boohe  planes  going 
over.  Angus  M'Laohlan  is  as 
bad  as  any  of  them.  The  fel- 
low  " 

"But  you  have  not  seen 
many  Boche  planes  lately?" 

"(No.  Certainly  not  so  many." 

"  And  the  number  will  grow 
beautifully  less.  Our  little 
friends  in  the  R.F.C.  are  get- 
ting fairly  numerous  now,  and 
their  machines  have  been  im- 
2c 
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proved  out  of  all  knowledge. 
They  are  rapidly  assuming  the 
position  of  top  dog.  Moreover, 
the  average  Boohe  does  not 
take  kindly  to  flying.  It  is  too — 
too  individualistic  a  job  for  him. 
He  likes  to  work  in  a  bunch 
with  other  Boohes,  where  he 
oan  keep  step,  and  maintain 
dressing,  and  mark  time  if  he 
gets  confused.  In  the  air  one 
cannot  mark  time,  and  it  wor- 
ries Fritz  to  death.  I  think 
you  will  see,  in  the  next  un- 
pleasantness, that  we  shall  be 
able  to  maintain  our  aeroplane 
frontier  somewhere  over  the 
enemy  third  line.  That  means 
that  we  shall  make  our  own 
dispositions  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  privacy,  and  the  Boche 
will  not.  Also,  when  our  big 
guns  get  to  work,  they  will 
not  need  to  fire  blindly,  as  in 
the  days  of  our  youth,  but  will 
be  directed  by  one  of  our 
K.F.C.  lads,  humming  about  in 
his  little  bus  above  the  target, 
perhaps  fifteen  miles  from  the 
gun.  Hallo,  there  go  the 
pipes !  Tell  your  men  to  fall 
in." 

"The  whole  business,"  ob- 
served Bobby,  as  he  struggled 
into  his  equipment,  "sounds  so 
attractive  that  I  am  beginning 
quite  to  look  forward  to  the 
next  show!" 

"Don't  forget  the  Boohe 
machine-guns,  my  lad,"  replied 
WagstafFe. 

"One  seldom  gets  the  chance," 
grumbled  Bobby.  "  Is  there  no 
way  of  knocking  them  out  ?  " 

"Well "  WagstafFe  looked 

intensely  mysterious  —  "  of 
course  one  never  knows,  but — 
have  you  heard  any  rumours  on 
the  subject  ?  " 

"I  have.     About " 


"About  the  Hush!  Hush! 
Brigade?" 

Bobby  nodded. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Young 
Osborne,  my  best  subaltern 
after  Angus,  disappeared  last 
month  to  join  it.  Tell  me, 
what  is  the ?" 

"  Hush  !  Hush  ! "  said  Major 
WagstafFe.  "  M&fiez  vous  I 
Taisez  vous  I  and  so  on  !  " 

The  battalion  moved  off. 

So  much  for  the  war-talk  of 
veterans.  Now  let  us  listen  to 
the  novices. 

"  Bogle,"  said  Angus  M'Laoh- 
lan  to  his  henchman,  "I  think 
we  shall  have  to  lighten  this 
Wolseley  valise  of  mine.  With 
one  thing  and  another  it  weighs 
far  more  than  thirty  -  five 
pounds." 

"That's  a  fact,  sirr,"  agreed 
Mr  Bogle.  "It  carries  ower 
mony  books  in  the  heid  of  it." 

They  shook  out  the  contents 
of  the  valise  upon  the  floor  of 
Angus's  bedroom — a  loft  over 
the  kitchen  in  A  Company's 
farm  billet — and  proceeded  to 
prune  Angus's  personal  effects. 
There  were  boots,  socks,  shav- 
ing-tackle, maps,  packets  of 
chocolate,  and  books  of  every 
size,  but  chiefly  of  the  ever- 
blessed  sevenpenny  type. 

"A  lot  of  these  things  will 
have  to  go,  Bogle,"  said  Angus 
regretfully.  "  The  Colonel  has 
warned  officers  about  their  kits, 
and  it  would  never  do  to  have 
mine  turned  back  from  the 
waggon  at  the  last  minute." 

Mr  Bogle  pricked  up  his  ears. 

"The  waggon?  Are  we  for 
off  again,  sir  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Indeed  I  could  not  say," 
replied  the  cautious  Angus; 
"but  it  is  well  to  be  ready." 
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"  The  boys  was  saying,  sirr," 
observed  Bogle  tentatively, 
"  that  there  was  to  be  another 
grand  battle  soon." 

"It  is  more  than  likely,"  said 
Angus,  with  an  air  of  profound 
wisdom.  "  Here  we  are  in  June, 
and  we  must  take  the  offensive, 
sooner  or  later,  or  summer  will 
be  over." 

"  What  kind  o'  a  battle  will 
it  be  this  time,  sirr  ?  "  inquired 
Bogle  respectfully. 

"  Oh,  our  artillery  will  pound 
the  German  trenches  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  then  we  shall  go 
over  the  parapet  and  drive 
them  back  for  miles,"  said 
Angus  simply. 

"  And  what  then,  sirr  ?  " 

"  What  then  ?  We  shall  go 
on  pushing  them  until  another 
Division  relieves  us." 

Bogle  nodded  comprehend- 
ingly.  He  now  had  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind  the  essential 
details  of  the  projected  great 
offensive  of  1916.  He  was  not 
interested  to  go  further  in  the 
matter.  And  it  is  this  very 
faculty  —  philosophic  trust, 
coupled  with  absolute  lack  of 
imagination — which  makes  the 
British  soldier  the  most  in- 
vincible person  in  the  world. 
The  Frenchman  is  inspired  to 
glorious  deeds  by  his  great 
spirit  and  passionate  love  of 
his  own  sacred  soil;  the  Ger- 
man fights  as  he  thinks,  like 
a  machine.  But  the  British 
Tommy  wins  through  owing 
to  his  entire  indifference  to  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  tactical 
situation.  He  settles  down  to 
war  like  any  other  trade,  and, 
as  in  time  of  peace,  he  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  his  holidays 
and  his  creature  comforts.  A 
battle  is  a  mere  incident  be- 


tween one  set  of  billets  and 
another.  Consequently  he  does 
not  allow  the  grim  realities  of 
war  to  obsess  his  mind  when 
off  duty.  One  might  almost 
ascribe  his  success  as  a  soldier 
to  the  fact  that  his  domestic 
instincts  are  stronger  than  his 
military  instincts. 

Put  the  average  Tommy  into 
a  trench  under  fire :  how  does 
he  comport  himself  ?  Does  he 
begin  by  striking  an  attitude 
and  hurling  defiance  at  the 
foe?  No,  he  begins  by  inquiring, 
in  no  uncertain  voice,  where 

his dinner  is?  He 

then  examines  his  new  quar- 
ters. Before  him  stands  a 
parapet,  buttressed  mayhap 
with  hurdles  or  balks  of  tim- 
ber, the  whole  being  designed 
to  preserve  his  life  from  hostile 
projectiles.  How  does  he  treat 
this  bulwark?  Unless  closely 
watched,  he  will  begin  to  chop 
it  up  for  firewood.  His  next 
proceeding  is  to  construct  for 
himself  a  place  of  shelter.  This 
sounds  a  sensible  proceeding, 
but  here  again  it  is  a  case  of 
"safety  second."  A  British 
Tommy  regards  himself  as 
completely  protected  from  the 
assaults  of  his  enemies  if  he 
can  lay  a  sheet  of  corrugated- 
iron  roofing  across  his  bit  of 
trench  and  sit  underneath  it. 
At  any  rate  it  keeps  the  rain 
off,  and  that  is  all  that  his 
instincts  demand  of  him.  An 
ounce  of  comfort  is  worth  a 
pound  of  security. 

He  looks  about  him.  The 
parapet  here  requires  fresh 
sandbags ;  there  the  trench 
needs  pumping  out.  Does  he 
fill  sandbags,  or  pump,  of  his 
own  volition  ?  Not  at  all. 
Unless  remorselessly  super- 
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vised,  he  will  devote  the  rest  of 
the  morning  to  inventing  and 
ohalking  up  a  title  for  his  new 
dug-out  —  "Jock's  Lodge,"  or 
"  Burns'  Cottage,"  or  "  Cyclists' 
Rest  "  —  supplemented  by  a 
cautionary  notice,  such  as — No 
Admittence.  This  Means  You. 
Thereafter,  with  shells  whist- 
ling over  his  head,  he  will 
decorate  the  parapet  in  his 
immediate  vicinity  with  picture 
post-cards  and  cigarette  photo- 
graphs. Then  he  leans  back 
with  a  happy  sigh.  His  work 
is  done.  His  home  from  home 
is  furnished.  He  is  now  at 
leisure  to  think  about  "  they 
Gairmans  "  again.  That  may 
sound  like  an  exaggeration ; 
but  "Comfort  First"  is  the 
motto  of  that  lovable  but  im- 
prudent grasshopper,  Thomas 
Atkins,  all  the  time. 

A  sudden  and  pertinent 
thought  occurred  to  Mr  Bogle, 
who  possessed  a  Martha -like 
nature. 

"  What  way,  sir,  will  a  body 
get  his  dinner,  if  we  are  to  be 
fighting  for  twa-three  days  on 
end?" 

"  Every  man,"  replied  Angus, 
"  will  be  issued,  I  expect,  with 
two  days'  rations.  But  the 
Colonel  tells  me  that  during 
hard  fighting  a  man  does  not 
feel  the  desire  for  food  —  or 
sleep  either,  for  that  matter. 
Perhaps,  during  a  lull,  it  may 
occur  to  him  that  he  has  not 
eaten  since  yesterday,  and  he 
may  pull  out  a  bit  of  biscuit  or 
chocolate  from  his  pocket,  just 
to  nibble.  Or  he  may  remem- 
ber that  he  has  had  no  sleep 
for  twenty-four  hours — so  he 
just  drops  down  and  sleeps  for 
ten  minutes  while  there  is 
time.  But  generally,  matters 


of  ordinary  routine  drop  out  of 
a  man's  thoughts  altogether." 

"  That's  a  queer-like  thing,  a 
body  forgetting  his  dinner  !  " 
murmured  Bogle. 

"  Of  course,"  continued 
Angus,  warming  to  his  theme 
like  his  own  father  in  his 
pulpit,  "if  Nature  is  expelled 
with  a  pitchfork  in  this  manner, 
for  too  long,  tamen  usque  re- 
curret." 

"Is  that  a  fact?"  replied 
Bogle  politely.  He  always 
adopted  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance when  his  master  took 
to  audible  rumination.  "  Weel, 
I'll  hae  to  be  steppin',  sir.  I'll 
pit  these  twa  blankets  oot  in 
the  sun,  in  some  place  where 
the  docks  frae  the  pond  will  no 
get  dandering  ower  them.  And 
if  you'll  sorrt  your  books,  I'll 
hand  ower  the  yins  ye  dinna 
require  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  hut 
ayont  the  village." 

Bogle  cherished  a  profound 
admiration  for  Lieutenant 
M'Laohlan  both  as  a  scholar 
and  a  strategist,  and  absorbed 
his  deliverances  with  a  care 
and  attention  which  enabled 
him  to  misquote  the  same 
quite  fluently  to  his  own 
associates.  That  very  evening 
he  set  forth  the  coming  plan 
of  campaign,  as  elucidated  to 
him  by  his  master,  to  a  mixed 
assemblage  at  the  Estaminet  Au 
Clef  des  Champs.  Some  of  the 
party  were  duly  impressed ; 
but  Mr  Spike  Johnson,  a  resi- 
dent in  peaceful  times  of 
Stratford-atte-Bow,  the  recog- 
nised humourist  of  the  Sappers' 
Field  Company  attached  to 
the  Brigade,  was  pleased  to 
be  facetious. 

"It  won't  be  no  good  you 
Jocks  goin'  over  no  parapet 
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to  attack  no  'Uns,"  he  said, 
"  after  what  'appened  last 
week!" 

This  dark  saying  had  the 
effeot  of  rousing  every  Scottish 
soldier  in  the  estaminet  to  a 
state  of  bristling  attention. 

"And  what  was  it,"  in- 
quired Private  Cosh  with 
heat,  "that  happened  last 
week?" 

"Why,"  replied  Mr  Johnson, 
who  had  been  compounding 
this  jest  for  some  days,  and 
now  saw  his  opportunity  to 
deliver  it  with  effeot  at  short 
range,  "your  trenches  got 
raided  last  Wednesday,  when 
you  was  in  'em.  By  the 
Brandy  burgers,  I  think  it 
was." 

The  entire  symposium  stared 
at  the  jester  with  undisguised 
amazement. 

"Our  trenches,"  pro- 
claimed Private  Tosh  with 
forced  calm,  "were  never 

raided  by  no  Brandy- 

burrrgerrs !  Was  they,  Jim- 
mie?" 

Mr  Cosh  corroborated,  with 
three  adjectives  which  Mr 
Tosh  had  omitted. 

Spike  Johnson  merely  smiled, 
with  the  easy  assurance  of  a 
man  who  has  the  ace  up  his 
sleeve. 

"  Oh  yes,  they  was ! "  he  re- 
iterated. 

"They  werre  not!"  shouted 
half  a  dozen  voices. 

The  next  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussion requires  no  description. 
It  terminated,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Madame  from  be- 
behind  the  bar,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Military 
Police,  in  the  street  outside. 

"And  now,  Spike  Johnson," 
inquired  Private  Cosh,  breath- 


ing heavily  but  much  re- 
freshed, "can  you  tell  me 
what  way  Gairmans  could 
get  intil  the  trenches  of  a 
guid  Soots  regiment  withoot 
bein'  seen?" 

"  I  can,"  replied  Mr  Johnson 
with  relish,  "  and  I  will.  They 
got  in  all  right,  but  you  didn't 
see  them,  because  they  was 
disguised." 

Cosh  and  Tosh  snorted  dis- 
dainfully, and  Private  Nigg, 
who  was  present  with  his 
friend  Bunole,  inquired — 

"What  way  was  they  dis- 
guised ?  " 

Like  lightning  came  the 
answer — 

"  As  a  joke  I  Oh,  you 
Jocks ! " 

Cosh  and  Tosh  (who  had 
already  been  warned  by 
the  Police  sergeant)  merely 
glared  and  gurgled  impotently. 
Private  Nigg,  who,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  slightly  want- 
ing in  quickness  of  perception, 
was  led  away  by  the  faithful 
Bunole,  to  have  the  outrage 
explained  to  him  at  leisure. 
It  was  Private  Bogle  who 
intervened,  and  brought  the 
intellectual  Goliath  crashing 
to  the  ground. 

"Man,  Johnson,"  he  re- 
marked, and  shook  his  head 
mournfully,  "youse  ought  to 
be  varra  careful  aboot  sayin' 
things  like  that  to  the  likes 
of  us.  'Deed  aye!"  He 
buried  his  face  reprovingly  in 
his  glass  of  beer. 

"What  for,  ole  son?"  in- 
quired the  jester  indulgently. 

"  Naithing,"  replied  Bogle 
with  artistic  reticence. 

"  Come  along — aht  with  it !  " 
insisted  Johnson.  "Cough  it 
up,  duckie  ! " 
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"Man,  man,"  cried  Bogle 
with  passionate  earnestness, 
"  dinna  gang  ower  far !  " 

"What  the  'ell  for?"  in- 
quired Johnson,  impressed 
despite  himself. 

"  What  for  ?  "  Bogle's  voioe 
dropped  to  a  ghostly  whisper. 
"  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you, 
my  mannie,  what  would  hap- 


pen tae  the  English — if  Soot- 
land  was  tae  make  a  separate 
peace  ?  " 

And  Mr  Bogle  retired,  not 
before  it  was  time,  within  the 
sheltering  portals  of  the  esta- 
minet,  where  not  less  than  seven 
inarticulate  but  appreciative 
fellow-countrymen  offered  him 
refreshment. 


CHAPTER  THKEE. — THE  OVERTURE. 


An  Observation  Post — or  O 
Pip,  in  the  mysterious  patois 
of  the  Buzzers — is  not  exactly 
the  spot  that  one  would  select 
either  for  spaciousness  or  ac- 
cessibility. It  may  be  situated 
up  a  chimney,  or  up  a  tree,  or 
down  a  tunnel  bored  through 
a  hill.  But  it  certainly  enables 
you  to  see  something  of  your 
enemy  j  and  that,  in  modern 
warfare,  is  a  very  rare  and 
valuable  privilege. 

Of  late  the  scene  -  painter's 
art  —  technically  known  as 
camouflage  —  has  raised  the 
concealment  of  batteries  and 
their  observation-posts  to  the 
realm  of  the  uncanny.  Ac- 
cording to  Major  Wagstaffe, 
you  can  now  disguise  any- 
body as  anything.  For  in- 
stance, you  can  make  up  a 
battery  of  six  -  inch  guns  to 
look  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  herd  them  into  action 
browsing.  Or  you  can  de- 
spatch a  scouting  party  across 
No  Man's  Land  dressed  up  as 
pillar-boxes,  so  that  the  de- 
luded Hun,  instead  of  opening 
fire  with  a  machine-gun,  will 
merely  post  letters  in  them — 
valuable  letters,  containing  mili- 
tary secrets.  Lastly,  and  more 
important  still,  you  can  dis- 
guise yourself  to  look  like 


nothing  at  all,  and  in  these 
days  of  intensified  artillery 
fire  it  is  very  seldom  that 
nothing  at  all  is  hit. 

The  particular  O  Pip  with 
which  we  are  concerned  at 
present,  however,  is  a  German 
post — or  was  a  fortnight  ago, 
before  the  opening  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Somme. 

For  nearly  two  years  the 
British  Armies  on  the  Western 
Front  have  been  playing  for 
time.  They  have  been  sticking 
their  toes  in  and  holding  their 
ground,  with  numerically  infe- 
rior forces  and  inadequate  ar- 
tillery support,  against  a  nation 
in  arms  which  has  set  out,  with 
forty  years  of  preparation  at 
its  back,  to  sweep  the  earth. 
We  have  held  them,  and  now 
der  Tag  has  come  for  us.  The 
deal  has  passed  into  our  hand 
at  last.  A  fortnight  ago,  ready 
for  the  first  time  to  undertake 
the  offensive  on  a  grand  and 
prolonged  scale  —  Loos,  last 
September,  was  a  mere  recon- 
naissance compared  with  this 
— the  New  British  Army  went 
over  the  parapet  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  most  heroic 
Army  in  the  world — the  Army 
of  France — and  attacked  over 
a  sixteen  mile  front  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Somme. 
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It  was  a  oritioal  day  for  the 
Allies  :  certainly  it  was  a  most 
critical  day  in  the  history  of 
the  British  Army.  For  on 
that  day  an  answer  had  to 
be  given  to  a  very  big  question 
indeed.  Hitherto  we  had  been 
fighting  on  the  defensive — un- 
ready, uphill,  against  odds. 
It  would  have  been  no  par- 
ticular discredit  to  us  had  we 
failed  to  hold  our  line.  But 
we  had  held  it,  and  more. 
Now,  at  last,  we  were  ready 
— as  ready  as  we  were  ever 
likely  to  be.  "We  had  the  men, 
the  guns,  and  the  munitions. 
We  were  in  a  position  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  on  equal,  and 
more  than  equal,  terms.  And 
the  question  that  the  British 
Empire  had  to  answer  on  that 
day,  the  First  of  July  1916, 
was  this,  "  Are  these  new 
amateur  armies  of  ours,  raised, 
trained,  and  equipped  in  less 
than  two  years,  with  nothing 
in  the  way  of  military  tradi- 
tion to  uphold  them — nothing 
but  the  steady  courage  of  their 
race  :  are  they  a  match  for,  and 
more  than  a  match  for,  that 
grim,  machine-made,  iron-bound 
host  that  lies  waiting  for  them 
along  that  line  of  Picardy  hills  ? 
Because  if  they  are  not,  we 
cannot  win  this  War.  We  can 
only  make  a  stalemate  of  it." 

We,  looking  back  now  over 
a  space  of  twelve  months,  know 
how  our  boys  answered  that 
question.  In  the  greatest  and 
longest  battle  that  the  world 
had  yet  seen,  that  Army  of 
city  clerks,  Midland  farm-lads, 
Lancashire  mill-hands,  Scottish 
miners,  and  Irish  corner-boys, 
side  by  side  with  their  great- 
hearted brethren  from  Over- 
seas, stormed  positions  which 


had  been  held  impregnable  for 
two  years,  captured  seventy 
thousand  prisoners,  restored  to 
their  rightful  owners  several 
hundred  square  miles  of  the 
sacred  soil  of  France,  and 
smashed  once  and  for  all  the 
German-fostered  fable  of  the 
invincibility  of  the  German 
Army.  It  was  good  to  have 
lived  and  suffered  during  those 
early  and  lean  years,  if  only  to 
be  present  at  their  fulfilment. 

But  at  this  moment  the 
battle  was  only  beginning,  and 
the  bulk  of  their  astounding 
achievement  was  still  to  come. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  cautious 
and  modest  estimate  of  their 
Commander-in-Chief,  they  had 
already  done  something. 

After  ten  days  and  nights  of 
continuous  fighting,  said  the 
first  official  report,  our  troops 
have  completed  the  methodical 
capture  of  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  first  system  of  defence 
on  a  front  of  fourteen  thousand 
yards.  This  system  of  defence 
consisted  of  numerous  and  con- 
tinuous lines  of  fire  trenches, 
extending  to  depths  of  from  two 
thousand  to  four  thousand  yards, 
and  included  five  strongly  forti- 
fied villages,  numerous  heavily 
wired  and  entrenched  woods,  and 
a  large  number  of  immensely 
strong  redoubts.  The  capture  of 
each  of  thesetrenches  represented 
an  operation  of  some  importance, 
and  the  whole  of  them  are  now 
in  our  hands. 

Quite  so.  One  feels,  some- 
how, that  Berlin  would  have 
got  more  out  of  such  a  theme. 

Now  let  us  get  back  to  our 
O  Pip.  If  you  peer  over  the 
shoulder  of  Captain  Leslie,  the 
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gunner  observing  officer,  as  he 
directs  the  fire  of  his  battery, 
situated  some  thousands  of 
yards  in  rear,  through  the 
medium  of  map,  field  -  glass, 
and  telephone,  you  will  obtain 
an  excellent  view  of  to-mor- 
row's field  of  battle.  Present  in 
the  O  Pip  are  Colonel  Kemp, 
Wagstaff,  Bobby  Little,  and 
Angus  M'Laohlan.  The  latter 
had  been  included  in  the  party 
because,  to  quote  his  Command- 
ing Officer, "he would  have  burst 
into  tearsif  he  hadbeenleft  out." 

Overhead  roared  British 
shells  of  every  kind  and  degree 
of  unpleasantness,  for  the 
ground  in  front  was  being 
"  prepared "  for  the  coming 
assault.  The  undulating  land- 
scape, running  up  to  a  low  ridge 
on  the  skyline  four  miles  away, 
was  spouting  smoke  in  all 
directions  —  sometimes  black, 
sometimes  green,  and  some- 
times, where  bursting  shell  and 
brick-dust  intermingled,  blood- 
red.  Beyond  the  ridge  all- 
conquering  British  aeroplanes 
occupied  the  firmament,  ob- 
serving for  "mother  "  and 
"granny,"  and  signalling  en- 
couragement or  reproof  to  these 
ponderous  but  sprightly  rela- 
tives as  their  shells  hit  or 
missed  the  target. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Leslie  to 
Colonel  Kemp's  question,  "  that 
is  Longueval,  on  the  slope 
opposite,  with  the  road  running 
through  on  the  way  to  Flers, 
over  the  skyline.  That  is 
Delville  Wood  on  its  right. 
As  you  see,  the  guns  are  con- 
centrating on  both  places. 
That  is  Waterlot  Farm,  on 
this  side  of  the  wood.  Regular 
nest  of  machine  -  guns  there, 
I'm  told." 


"  No  doubt  we  shall  be  able 
to  confirm  the  rumour  to- 
morrow," said  Colonel  Kemp 
drily.  "  That  is  Bernaf ay  Wood 
on  our  right,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  We  hold  the 
whole  of  that.  The  pear- 
shaped  wood  out  beyond  it — it 
looks  as  if  it  were  joined  on, 
but  the  two  are  quite  separate 
really — is  Trones  Wood.  It  has 
changed  hands  several  times. 
Just  at  present  I  don't  think 
we  hold  more  than  the  near  end. 
Further  away,  half-right,  you 
can  see  Guillemont." 

"  In  that  case,"  remarked 
Wagstaffe,  "our  right  flank 
would  appear  to  be  strongly 
supported  by  the  enemy." 

"Yes.  We  are  in  a  sort  of 
right-angled  salient  here.  We 
have  the  enemy  on  our  front 
and  our  right.  In  fact,  we 
form  the  extreme  right  of  the 
attacking  front.  Our  left  is 
perfectly  secure,  as  we  now 
hold  Mametz  Wood  and  Con- 
talmaison.  There  they  are." 
He  waved  his  glass  to  the 
north-west.  "  When  the  attack 
takes  place,  I  understand  that 
our  Division  will  go  straight 
ahead,  for  Longueval  and 
Delville  Wood,  while  the  next 
Division  makes  a  lateral  thrust 
out  to  the  right,  to  push  the 
Boche  out  of  Trones  Wood 
and  cover  our  flank." 

"I  believe  that  is  so,"  said 
the  Colonel.  "  Bobby,  take  a 
good  look  at  the  approaches  to 
Longueval.  That  is  the  scene 
of  to-morrow's  constitutional." 

Bobby  and  Angus  obediently 
scanned  the  village  through 
their  glasses.  Probably  they 
did  not  learn  much.  One 
bombarded  French  village  is 
very  like  another  bombarded 
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French  village.  A  cowering 
assemblage  of  battered  little 
houses ;  a  pitiful  little  main 
street,  with  its  eviscerated 
shops  and  estaminets ;  a  shat- 
tered church  -  spire.  Beyond 
that,  an  enclosure  of  splintered 
stumps  that  was  once  an 
orchard.  Below  all,  cellars, 
reinforced  with  props  and  sand- 
bags, and  filled  with  machine- 
guns.  Voila  tout ! 

Presently  the  Gunner  Cap- 
tain passed  word  down  to  the 
telephone  operator  to  order  the 
battery  to  cease  fire. 

"Knocking    off?"    inquired 


"For  the  present,  yes.  We 
are  only  registering  this  morn- 
ing. Not  all  our  batteries  are 
going  at  once,  either.  We 
don't  want  Brother  Boche  to 
know  our  strength  until  we 
tune  up  for  the  final  chorus. 
We  calculate  that " 

"There  is  a  comfortable 
sense  of  decency  and  order 
about  the  way  we  fight  now- 
adays," said  Colonel  Kemp. 
"  It  is  like  working  out  a  prob- 
lem in  electrical  resistance  by 
a  nice  convenient  algebraical 
formula.  Very  different  from 
the  state  of  things  last  year, 
when  we  stuck  it  out  by  em- 
ploying rule  of  thumb  and 
hanging  on  by  our  eyebrows." 

"  The  only  problem  we  can't 
quite  formulate  is  the  machine- 
gun,"  said  Leslie.  The  Boohe's 
dug-outs  here  are  thirty  feet 
deep.  When  crumped  by  our 
artillery  he  withdraws  his  in- 


fantry and  leaves  his  machine- 
gunners  behind,  safe  under- 
ground. Then,  when  our  guns 
lift  and  the  attack  comes  over, 
his  machine-gunners  appear  en 
the  surface,  hoist  their  guns 
after  them  with  a  sort  of  tackle 
arrangement,  and  get  to  work 
on  a  prearranged  band  of  fire. 
The  infantry  can't  do  them  in 
until  No  Man's  Land  is  crossed, 
and — well,  they  don't  all  get 
across,  that's  all !  However,  I 
have  heard  rumours " 

"So  have  we  all,"  said 
Colonel  Kemp. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
Colonel,"  interposed  Wagstaffe, 
"  that  I  met  young  Osborne  at 
Divisional  Headquarters  last 
night.  You  remember,  he 
left  us  some  time  ago  to  join 
the  Hush  !  Hush  !  Brigade." 

"I  remember,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

By  this  time  the  party,  in- 
cluding the  Gunner  Captain, 
were  filing  along  a  communi- 
cation trench,  lately  the  pro- 
perty of  some  German  gentle- 
men, on  their  way  back  to 
headquarters. 

"  Did  he  tell  you  anything, 
Wagstaffe  ?  "  continued  Colonel 
Kemp. 

"  Not  much.  Apparently 
the  time  of  the  H.H.B.  is  not 
yet.  But  he  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  me  for  this  evening 
— in  the  gloaming,  so  to  speak. 
He  is  sending  a  oar.  If  all  he 
says  is  true,  the  Boche  Emma 
Gee  is  booked  for  an  eye-opener 
in  a  few  weeks'  time." 


II. 


That  evening  a  select  party 
of  sight-seers  were  driven  to  a 
secluded  spot  behind  the  battle 


line.  Here  they  were  met  by 
Master  Osborne,  obviously  inflat- 
ed with  some  important  matter. 
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"I've  got  leave  from  my 
C.O.  to  show  you  the  sights, 
sir,"  he  announced  to  Colonel 
Kemp.  "  If  you  will  all  stand 
here  and  watoh  that  wood  on 
the  opposite  side  of  this  clear- 
ing, you  may  see  something. 
We  don't  show  ourselves  much 
except  in  the  late  evening,  so 
this  is  our  parade-hour." 

The  little  group  took  up  its 
appointed  stand  and  waited  in 
the  gathering  dusk.  In  the 
east  the  sky  was  already  twink- 
ling with  intermittent  Verey 
lights.  All  around  the  British 
guns  were  thundering  forth 
their  hymns  of  hate  —  full- 
throated  now,  for  the  hour 
for  the  next  great  assault 
was  approaching. 

Wagstaffe's  thoughts  went 
back  to  a  certain  soft  Sept- 
ember night  last  year,  when 
he  and  Blaikie  had  stood 
on  the  eastern  outskirts  of 
Bethune  listening  to  a  simi- 
lar overture — the  prelude  to 
the  Battle  of  Loos.  But  this 
overture  was  ten  times  more 
awful,  and,  from  a  material 
British  point  of  view,  ten  times 
more  inspiring.  It  would  have 
thrilled  old  Blaikie's  fighting 
spirit,  thought  WagstafFe.  But 
Loos  had  taken  his  friend 
from  him,  and  he,  WagstafFe, 
only  was  left.  What  did 
fate  hold  in  store  for  him  to- 
morrow? he  wondered.  And 
Bobby  ?  They  had  both  escaped 
marvellously  so  far.  Well, 
better  men  had  gone  before 
them.  Perhaps 

Fingers  of  steel  bit  into 
his  biceps  muscle,  and  the 
excited  whinny  of  Angus 
M'Lachlan  besought  him  to 
look! 

Down  in  the  forest  something 


stirred.  But  it  was  not  the 
note  of  a  bird,  as  the  song 
would  have  us  believe.  From 
the  depths  of  the  wood  oppo- 
site came  a  crackling,  crunch- 
ing sound,  as  of  some  pre- 
historic beast  forcing  its  way 
through  tropical  undergrowth. 
And  then,  suddenly,  out  from 
the  thinning  edge  there  loomed 
a  monster — a  monstrosity.  It 
did  not  glide,  it  did  not  walk. 
It  wallowed.  It  lurched,  with 
now  and  then  a  laborious 
heave  of  its  shoulders.  It 
fumbled  its  way  over  a  low 
bank  matted  with  scrub.  It 
crossed  a  ditch,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  rolling  the  ditch 
out  flat,  and  waddled  forward. 
In  its  path  stood  a  young  tree. 
The  monster  arrived  at  the 
tree  and  laid  its  chin  lovingly 
against  the  stem.  The  tree 
leaned  back,  crackled,  and 
assumed  a  horizontal  position. 
In  the  middle  of  the  clearing, 
twenty  yards  farther  on,  gaped 
an  enormous  shell  -  crater,  a 
present  from  the  Kaiser.  Into 
this  the  creature  plunged 
blindly,  to  emerge,  panting 
and  puffing,  on  the  farther 
side.  Then  it  stopped.  A 
magic  opening  appeared  in 
its  stomach,  from  which 
emerged,  grinning,  a  British 
subaltern  and  his  grimy 
associates. 

And  that  was  our  friends' 
first  encounter  with  a  "  Tank." 
The  secret — unlike  most  secrets 
in  this  publicity-ridden  War — 
had  been  faithfully  kept;  so 
far  the  Hush !  Hush !  Brigade 
had  been  little  more  than  a 
legend  even  to  the  men  high 
up.  Certainly  the  omniscient 
Hun  received  the  surprise  of 
his  life  when,  in  the  early 
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mist  of  a  September  morning 
some  weeks  later,  a  line  of 
these  selfsame  tanks  burst  for 
the  first  time  upon  his  incred- 
ulous vision,  waddling  gro- 
tesquely up  the  hill  to  the 
ridge  which  had  defied  the 
British  infantry  so  long  and 
so  bloodily,  —  there  to  squat 
complacently  down  on  the  top 
of  expensive  machine-guns,  or 
spout  destruction  from  her  own 
up  and  down  beautiful  trenches 
which  had  never  been  intended 
for  capture.  In  fact,  Brother 
Boohe  was  quite  plaintive 
about  the  matter.  He  de- 
scribed the  employment  of 
such  engines  as  wicked  and 
brutal,  and  opposed  to  the 
recognised  usages  of  warfare. 
When  one  of  these  low- 
comedy  vehicles  (named  the 
Crdme  -  de  -  Menthe)  ambled 
down  the  main  street  of 
the  hitherto  impregnable  vil- 
lage of  Flers,  with  hysterical 
British  Tommies  slapping  her 
on  the  back,  he  appealed  to 


the  civilised  world  to  step  in 
and  forbid  the  combination  of 
vulgarism  and  barbarity. 

"Let  us  at  least  fight  like 
gentlemen,"  said  the  Hun, 
with  simple  dignity.  "Let 
us  stick  to  legitimate  military 
devices — the  murder  of  women 
and  children,  and  the  emission 
of  chlorine  gas.  But  Tanks — 
no !  One  must  draw  the  line 
somewhere ! " 

But  the  ill-bred  CrSme-de- 
Menthe  took  no  notice.  None 
whatever.  She  simply  went 
waddling  on — towards  Berlin. 


"An  experiment,  of  course," 
commented  Colonel  Kemp,  as 
they  returned  to  headquarters 
—  "a  fantastic  experiment. 
But  I  wish  they  were  ready 
now.  I  would  give  something 
to  see  one  of  them  leading  the 
way  into  action  to-morrow. 
It  might  mean  saving  the 
lives  of  a  good  ma&y  of  my 
boys." 


CHAPTER  FOUR. — THE   LAST  SOLO. 


It  was  dawn  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  the  second  phase 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme 
was  more  than  twenty -four 
hours  old.  The  programme 
had  opened  with  a  night 
attack,  always  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  uncertain  of  enter- 
prises, especially  for  soldiers 
who  were  civilians  less  than 
two  years  ago.  But  no  under- 
taking is  too  audacious  for 
men  in  whose  veins  the  wine 
of  success  is  beginning  to 
throb.  And  this  undertaking, 
this  hazardous  gamble,  had 
succeeded  all  along  the  line. 


During  the  past  day  and  night 
more  than  three  miles  of  the 
German  second  system  of  de- 
fences, from  Bazentin  le  Petit 
to  the  edge  of  Delville  Wood, 
had  received  their  new  tenants; 
and  already  long  streams  of 
not  altogether  reluctant  Hun 
prisoners  were  being  escorted 
to  the  rear  by  perspiring  but 
cheerful  gentlemen  with  fixed 
bayonets. 

Meanwhile — in  case  such  of 
the  late  occupants  of  the  line 
as  were  still  at  large  should 
take  a  fancy  to  revisit  their 
previous  haunts,  working- 
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parties  of  infantry,  pioneers, 
and  sappers  were  toiling  at 
full  pressure  to  reverse  the 
parapets,  run  out  barbed  wire, 
and  bestow  machine -guns  in 
suoh  a  manner  as  to  produce 
a  continuous  lattice -work  of 
fire  along  the  front  of  the 
captured  position. 

All  through  the  night  the 
work  had  continued.  As  a 
result,  positions  were  now 
tolerably  secure,  the  intrepid 
"Buzzers"  had  included  the 
newly  grafted  territory  in  the 
nervous  system  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force,  and 
Battalion  Headquarters  and 
Supply  Depots  had  moved  up 
to  their  new  positions. 

To  Colonel  Kemp  and  his 
Adjutant,  Cookerell,  ensconced 
in  a  dug-out  thirty  feet  deep, 
furnished  with  a  real  bed,  elec- 
tric-light fittings,  and  orna- 
ments obviously  made  in  Ger- 
many, entered  MajorWagstaffe, 
encrusted  with  mud,  but  as 
imperturbable  as  ever.  He 
saluted. 

"  Good  morning,  sir.  You 
seem  to  have  struck  a  cushie 
little  home  this  time." 

"Yes.  The  Bcche  officer  har- 
bours no  false  modesty  about 
acknowledging  his  desire  for 
creature  comforts.  That  is 
where  he  scores  off  people  like 
you  and  me,  who  pretend  we 
like  sleeping  in  mud.  Have 
you  been  round  the  advanced 
positions  ?  " 

"Yes.  There  is  some  pretty 
hard  fighting  going  on  in  the 
village  itself — the  Boche  still 
holds  the  north-west  corner — 
and  in  the  wood  on  the  right. 
'A'  Company  are  holding  a 
line  of  broken-down  cottages  on 
our  right  front,  but  they  can't 


make  any  further  move  until 
they  get  more  bombs.  The 
Boche  is  occupying  various 
buildings  opposite,  but  in  no 
great  strength  at  present.  How- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  plenty 
of  machine-guns." 

"  I  have  sent  up  more  bombs," 
said  the  Colonel.  "  What  about 
1 B '  Company  ?  " 

"  <  B '  have  reached  their  ob- 
jective, and  consolidated.  *C' 
and  <D'  are  lying  close  up, 
ready  to  go  forward  in  support 
when  required.  I  think  '  A ' 
could  do  with  a  little  assist- 
ance." 

"I  don't  want  to  send  up 
<C'  and  <D',"  replied  the 
Colonel,  "until  the  Divisional 
Reserve  arrives.  The  Brigade 
has  just  telephoned  through 
that  reinforcements  are  on  the 
way.  When  they  get  here,  we 
can  afford  to  stuff  in  the  whole 
battalion.  Are  'A'  Company 
capable  of  handling  the  situ- 
ation at  present?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  Little  is 
directing  his  platoons  from  a 
convenient  cellar.  He  was  in 
touch  with  them  all  when  I 
left.  But  it  is  possible  that 
the  Boche  may  make  a  rush 
when  it  grows  a  bit  lighter. 
At  present  he  is  too  demoralised 
to  attempt  anything  beyond 
intermittent  machine-gun  fire." 

Colonel  Kemp  turned  to 
Cookerell. 

"Get  Captain  Little  on  the 
telephone,"  he  said,  "and  tell 
him,  if  the  enemy  displays  any 
disposition  to  counter-attack,  to 
let  me  know  at  once."  Then 
he  turned  to  Wagstaffe,  and 
asked  the  question  which  always 
lurks  furtively  on  the  tongue 
of  a  commanding  officer. 

"  Many — casualties  ?  " 
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"  '  A '  Company  have  oaught 
it  rather  badly  crossing  the 
open.  '  B '  got  off  lightly. 
Glen  is  commanding  them  now  : 
Waddell  was  killed  leading  his 
men  in  the  rush  to  the  final 
objective." 

Colonel  Kemp  sighed. 

"Another  good  boy  gone — 
veteran,  rather.  I  must  write 
to  his  wife.  Fairly  newly 
married,  I  fancy?" 

"Four  months,"  said  Wag- 
staffe  briefly. 

"  What  was  his  Christian 
name,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"Walter,  I  think,  sir,"  said 
Cockerell. 

Colonel  Kemp  found  time  to 
enter  a  note  in  his  pocket-diary 
to  that  effect. 

Meanwhile,  up  in  the  line, 
"A"  Company  were  holding 
on  grimly  to  what  are  usually 
described  as  "certain  advanced 
elements  "  of  the  village. 

Village  fighting  is  a  con- 
fused and  untidy  business,  but 
it  possesses  certain  redeeming 
features.  The  combatants  are 
usually  so  inextricably  mixed 
up  that  the  artillery  are  com- 
pelled to  refrain  from  partici- 
pation. That  comes  later, 
when  you  have  cleared  the 
village  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
guns  are  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  inevitable  counter- 
attack. 

So  far  "A"  Company  had 
done  nobly.  From  the  moment 
when  they  had  lined  up  before 
Montauban  in  the  gross  dark- 
ness preceding  yesterday's 
dawn,  until  the  moment  when 
Bobby  Little  led  them  in  one 
victorious  rush  into  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  they  had 
never  encountered  a  set-back. 


By  sunset  they  had  penetrated 
some  way  farther;  now  creep- 
ing stealthily  forward  under 
the  shelter  of  a  broken  wall  to 
hurl  bombs  into  the  windows 
of  an  occupied  cottage ;  now 
climbing  precariously  to  some 
commanding  position  in  order 
to  open  fire  with  a  Lewis  gun ; 
now  making  a  sudden  dash 
across  an  open  space.  Such 
work  offered  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities to  small  and  well- 
handled  parties — opportunities 
of  which  Bobby's  veterans 
availed  themselves  right  readi- 
ly. Angus  M'Lachlan,  for  in- 
stance, accompanied  by  a  small 
following  of  seasoned  experts, 
had  twice  rounded  up  parties 
of  the  enemy  in  cellars,  and 
had  despatched  the  same  back 
to  Headquarters  with  his  com- 
pliments and  a  promise  of 
more.  Mucklewame  and  four 
men  had  bombed  their  way 
along  a  communication  trench 
leading  to  one  of  the  side 
streets  of  the  village — a  likely 
avenue  for  a  counter-attack — 
and  having  reached  the  end  of 
the  trench,  had  built  up  a 
sandbag  barricade,  and  had 
held  the  same  against  the 
assaults  of  hostile  bombers 
until  a  Vickers  machine  -  gun 
had  arrived  in  charge  of  an 
energetic  subaltern  of  that 
youthful  but  thriving  organi- 
sation, the  Suicide  Club,  or 
Maohine-Gun  Corps,  and  closed 
the  street  to  further  Teutonic 
traffic. 

During  the  night  there  had 
been  periods  of  quiescence,  de- 
voted to  consolidation,  and 
here  and  there  to  snatches 
of  uneasy  slumber.  Angus 
M'Laohlan,  fairly  in  his  ele- 
ment, had  trailed  his  enormous 
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length  in  and  out  of  the  back- 
yards and  briok-heapa  of  the 
village ;  visiting  every  point  in 
hia  irregular  line,  testing  de- 
fences ;  bestowing  praise ;  and 
ensuring  that  every  man  had 
his  share  of  food  and  rest. 
Unutterably  grimy,  but  inex- 
pressibly cheerful,  he  reported 
progress  to  Major  Wagstaffe 
when  that  nocturnal  rambler 
visited  him  in  the  small  hours. 
"  Well,  Angus,  how  goes 
it  ?  "  inquired  Wagstaffe. 

"We  have  won  the  match, 
sir,"  replied  Angus  with  simple 
seriousness.  "We  are  just 
playing  the  bye  now  !  " 

And  with  that  he  crawled 
away,  with  the  unnecessary 
stealth  of  a  small  boy  playing 
robbers,  to  encourage  his  dour 
paladins  to  further  efforts. 

"  We  shall  probably  be  re- 
lieved this  evening,"  he  ex- 
plained to  them,  "and  we 
must  make  everything  secure. 
It  would  never  do  to  leave  our 
new  positions  untenable  by 
other  troops.  They  might 
not  be  so  reliable " — with  a 
paternal  smile  —  "  as  you  ! 
Now,  our  right  flank  is  not 
safe  yet.  We  can  improve 
the  position  very  much  if  we 
oan  secure  that  estaminet, 
standing  up  like  an  island 
among  those  ruined  houses  on 
our  right  front.  You  see  the 
sign,  Aux  Bons  Fermiers,  over 
the  door.  The  trouble  is  that  a 
German  machine-gun  is  sweep- 
ing the  intervening  space — and 
we  cannot  see  the  gun  !  There 
it  goes  again.  See  the  brick- 
dust  fly  !  Keep  down  !  They 
are  firing  mainly  across  our 
front,  but  a  stray  bullet  may 
come  this  way." 

The  platoon  crouched  low  be- 


hind their  improvised  rampart 
of  brick  rubble,  while  machine- 
gun  bullets  swept  low,  with 
misleading  claquement,  along 
the  space  in  front  of  them, 
from  some  hidden  position  on 
their  right.  Presently  the 
firing  stopped.  Brother  Boche 
was  merely  "  loosing  off  a 
belt,"  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  at  oommendably 
regular  intervals. 

"  I  cannot  locate  that  gun," 
said  Angus  impatiently.  "  Can 
you,  Corporal  M'Snape  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  in  the  Estamint 
itself,  sirr,"  replied  M'Snape. 
("  Estamint "  is  as  near  as 
our  rank  and  file  ever  get  to 
estaminet.)  "  It  seems  to  be 
mounted  some  place  higher  up 
the  street.  I  doubt  they  can- 
not see  us  themselves  —  only 
the  ground  in  front  of  us." 

"If  we  could  reach  the 
estaminet  itself,"  said  Angus 
thoughtfully,  "  we  could  get 
a  more  extended  view.  Ser- 
geant Mucklewame,  select  ten 
men,  including  three  bombers, 
and  follow  me.  I  am  going 
to  find  a  jumping-off  place. 
The  Lewis  gun  too." 

Presently  the  little  party 
were  crouching  round  their 
officer,  in  a  sheltered  position 
on  the  right  of  the  line — 
which  for  the  moment  ap- 
peared to  be  "  in  the  air." 
Except  for  the  intermittent 
streams  of  machine-gun  fire, 
and  an  occasional  shrapnel- 
burst  overhead,  all  was  quiet. 
The  enemy's  counter  -  attack 
was  not  yet  ready. 

"Now  listen  carefully,"  said 
Angus,  who  had  just  finished 
scribbling  a  despatch.  "First 
of  all,  you,  Bogle,  take  this 
message  to  the  telephone,  and 
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get  it  sent  to  Company  Head- 
quarters. Now  you  others. 
We  will  wait  till  that  machine- 
gun  has  fired  another  belt. 
Then,  the  moment  it  has  fin- 
ished, while  they  are  getting 
out  the  next  belt,  I  will  dash 
across  to  the  estaminet  over 
there.  M'Snape,  you  will  oome 
with  me,  but  no  one  else — yet. 
If  the  estaminet  seems  capable 
of  being  held,  I  will  signal  to 
you,  Sergeant  Mucklewame, 
and  you  will  send  your  party 
across,  in  driblets,  not  forget- 
ting the  Lewis  gun.  By  that 
time  I  may  have  located  the 
German  machine-gun,  so  we 
should  be  able  to  knock  it 
out  with  the  Lewis." 

Further  speech  was  cut 
short  by  a  punctual  fantasia 
from  the  gun  in  question. 
Angus  and  M'Snape  crouched 
behind  the  shattered  wall, 
awaiting  their  chance.  The 
firing  ceased. 

"  Now  t "  whispered  Angus. 

Next  moment  officer  and 
corporal  were  flying  across 
the  open,  and  before  the 
mechanical  Boohe  gunner  could 
jerk  the  new  belt  into  position, 
both  had  found  sanctuary 
within  the  open  doorway  of 
the  half-ruined  estaminet. 

Nay,  more  than  both ;  for 
as  the  panting  pair  flung 
themselves  into  shelter,  a 
third  figure  tumbled  heavily 
through  the  doorway  after 
them.  Simultaneously  a  stream 
of  machine-gun  bullets  went 
storming  past. 

"  Just  in  time  ! "  observed 
Angus,  well  pleased.  "Bogle, 
what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  was  given  tae  unnerstand, 
sirr,"  replied  Mr  Bogle  calmly, 
"when  I  jined  the  regiment, 


that  in  action  an  officer's  ser- 
vant stands  by  his  officer." 

"That  is  true,"  conceded 
Angus;  "but  you  had  no 
right  to  follow  me  against 
orders.  Did  you  not  hear  me 
say  that  no  one  but  Corporal 
M'Snape  was  to  oome?" 

"No,  sirr.  I  doubt  I  was 
away  at  the  'phone." 

"Well,  now  you  are  here, 
wait  inside  this  doorway,  where 
you  can  see  Sergeant  Muckle- 
wame's  party,  and  look  out  for 
signals.  M'Snape,  let  us  find 
that  machine-gun." 

The  pair  made  their  way  to 
the  hitherto  blind  side  of  the 
building,  and  cautiously  peeped 
through  a  much  -  perforated 
shutter  in  the  living-room. 

"Do  you  see  it,  sirr?"  in- 
quired M'Snape  eagerly. 

Angus  chuckled. 

"  See  it  ?  Fine  !  It  is  right 
in  the  open,  in  the  middle  of 
the  street.  Look  !  " 

He  relinquished  his  peep- 
hole. The  German  machine- 
gun  was  mounted  in  the  street 
itself,  behind  an  improvised 
barrier  of  bricks  and  sand- 
bags. It  was  less  than  a 
hundred  yards  away,  sited  in 
a  position  which,  though 
screened  from  the  view  of 
Angus's  platoon  farther  down, 
enabled  it  to  sweep  all  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  posi- 
tion. This  it  was  now  doing 
with  great  intensity,  for  the 
brief  public  appearance  of 
Angus  and  M'Snape  had 
effectually  converted  inter- 
mittent into  continuous  fire. 

"We  must  get  the  Lewis 
gun  over  at  once,"  muttered 
Angus.  "It  can  knock  that 
breastwork  to  pieces." 

He  crossed  the  house  again, 
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to  see  if  any  of  Muoklewame's 
men  had  arrived. 

They  had  not.  The  man 
with  the  Lewis  gun  was  lying 
dead  half-way  across  the  street, 
with  his  precious  weapon  on 
the  ground  beside  him.  Two 
other  men,  both  wounded,  had 
crawled  back  whence  they 
came,  taking  what  cover  they 
could  from  the  storm  of  bullets 
which  whizzed  a  few  inches 
over  their  flinching  bodies. 

Angus  hastily  semaphored 
to  Muoklewame  to  hold  his 
men  in  check  for  the  present. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  other 
side  of  the  house. 

"How  many  men  are  serv- 
ing that  gun?"  he  said  to 
M'Snape.  "Can  you  see?" 

"Only  two,  sirr,  I  think. 
I  cannot  see  them,  but  that 
wee  breastwork  will  not  cover 
more  than  a  couple  of  men." 

"  Mphm,"  observed  Angus 
thoughtfully.  "I  expect  they 
have  been  left  behind  to  hold 
on.  Have  you  a  bomb  about 
you?" 

The  admirable  M'Snape  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket  a  Mills 
grenade,  and  handed  it  to  his 
superior. 

"  Just  the  one,  sirr,"  he  said. 

"  Go  you,"  commanded 
Angus,  his  voice  rising  to  a 
more  than  usually  Highland 
inflection,  "  and  semaphore  to 
Muoklewame  that  when  he 
hears  the  explosion  of  this" — 
he  pulled  out  the  safety-pin  of 
the  grenade  and  gripped  the 
grenade  itself  in  his  enormous 
paw — "followed,  probably,  by 
the  temporary  cessation  of  the 
machine-gun,  he  is  to  bring  his 
men  over  here  in  a  bunch,  as 
hard  as  they  can  pelt.  Put  it 
as  briefly  as  you  can,  but  make 


sure  he  understands.  He  has  a 
good  signaller  with  him.  Send 
Bogle  to  report  when  you  have 
finished.  Now  repeat  what  I 
have  said  to  you.  .  .  .  That's 
right.  Carry  on  ! " 

M'Snape  was  gone.  Angus, 
left  alone,  pensively  restored 
the  safety-pin  to  the  grenade, 
and  laid  the  grenade  upon  the 
ground  beside  him.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  write  a  brief  letter 
in  his  field  message-book.  This 
he  placed  in  an  envelope  which 
he  took  from  his  breast  pocket. 
The  envelope  was  already 
addressed  —  to  the  Reverend 
Neil  M'Lachlan,  The  Manse, 
in  a  very  remote  Highland 
village.  (Angus  had  no  mother.) 
He  closed  the  envelope,  initi- 
alled it,  and  buttoned  it  up  in 
his  breast  pocket  again.  After 
that  he  took  up  his  grenade 
and  proceeded  to  make  a 
further  examination  of  the 
premises.  Presently  he  found 
what  he  wanted ;  and  by  the 
time  Bogle  arrived  to  announce 
that  Sergeant  Mucklewame 
had  signalled  "  message  under- 
stood," his  arrangements  were 
complete. 

"  Stay  by  this  small  hole  in 
the  wall,  Bogle,"  he  said,  "  and 
the  moment  the  Lewis  gun 
arrives  tell  them  to  mount  it 
here  and  open  fire  on  the 
enemy  gun." 

He  left  the  room,  leaving 
Bogle  alone,  to  listen  to  the 
melancholy  rustle  of  peeling 
wall  -  paper  within  and  the 
steady  crackling  of  bullets 
without.  But  when,  peering 
through  the  improvised  loop- 
hole, he  next  caught  sight  of 
his  officer,  Angus  had  emerged 
from  the  house  by  the  cellar 
window,  and  was  creeping  with 
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infinite  oaution  behind  the 
shelter  of  what  had  once  been 
the  wall  of  the  estaminei's  back- 
yard (but  was  now  an  uneven 
bank  of  bricks,  averaging  two 
feet  high),  in  the  direction  of 
the  German  machine-gun.  The 
gun,  oblivious  of  the  danger 
now  threatening  its  right  front, 
continued  to  fire  steadily  and 
hopefully  down  the  street. 

Slowly,  painfully,  Angus 
crawled  on,  until  he  found  him- 
self within  the  right  angle 
formed  by  the  corner  of  the 
yard.  He  could  go  no  further 
without  being  seen.  Between 
him  and  the  German  gun  lay 
the  cobbled  surface  of  the 
street,  offering  no  cover  what- 
soever except  one  mighty  shell- 
crater,  situated  midway  be- 
tween Angus  and  the  gun,  and 
full  to  the  brim  with  rain- 
water. 

A  single  peep  over  the  wall 
gave  him  his  bearings.  The 
gun  was  too  far  away  to 
be  reached  by  a  grenade, 
even  when  thrown  by  Angus 
M'Lachlan.  Still,  it  would 
create  a  diversion.  It  was  a 
time  bomb.  He  would 

He  stretched  out  his  long 
arm  to  its  full  extent  behind 
him,  gave  one  mighty  ©verarm 
sweep,  and  with  all  the  crack- 
ling strength  of  his  mighty 
sinews  hurled  the  grenade. 

It  fell  into  the  exact  centre 
of  the  flooded  shell-crater. 

Angus  said  something  under 
his  breath  which  would  have 
shocked  a  disciple  of  Kultur. 
Fortunately  the  two  German 
gunners  did  not  hear  him.  But 
they  observed  the  splash  fifty 
yards  away,  and  it  relieved 
them  from  ennui,  for  they  were 
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growing  tired  of  firing  at  noth- 
ing. They  had  not  seen  the 
grenade  thrown,  and  were  a 
little  puzzled  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenon. 

Four  seconds  later  their  curi- 
osity was  more  than  satisfied. 
With  a  muffled  roar  the  shell- 
hole  suddenly  spouted  its  liquid 
contents  and  other  debris 
straight  to  the  heavens,  start- 
ling them  considerably  and  en- 
tirely obscuring  their  vision. 

A  moment  later,  with  an  ex- 
ultant yell,  Angus  M'Lachlan 
was  upon  them.  He  sprang 
into  their  vision  out  of  the  de- 
scending cascade — a  towering, 
terrible,  kilted  figure,  bare- 
headed and  Berserk  mad.  He 
was  barely  forty  yards  away. 

Initiative  is  not  the  forte  of 
the  Teuton.  Number  One  of 
the  German  gun  mechanically 
traversed  his  weapon  four  de- 
grees to  the  right  and  con- 
tinued to  press  the  thumb- 
piece.  Mud  and  splinters  of 
brick  sprang  up  round  Angus's 
feet ;  but  still  he  came  on.  He 
was  not  twenty  yards  away 
now.  The  gunner,  beginning 
to  boggle  between  waiting  and 
bolting,  fumbled  at  his  elevat- 
ing gear,  but  Angus  was  right 
on  him  before  his  thumbs  got 
back  to  work.  Then  indeed 
the  gun  spoke  out  with  no  un- 
certain voice,  for  perhaps  two 
seconds.  After  that  it  ceased 
fire  altogether. 

Almost  simultaneously  there 
came  a  triumphant  roar 
lower  down  the  street,  as 
Mucklewame  and  his  followers 
dashed  obliquely  across  into 
the  estaminet.  Mucklewame 
himself  was  carrying  the  dere- 
lict Lewis  gun.  In  the  door- 
2D 
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way  stood  the  watchful 
M'Snape. 

"This  way, quick!"  he  shout- 
ed. "  We  have  the  Gairman 
gun  spotted,  and  the  officer  is 
needing  the  Lewis  !  " 

But  M'Snape  was  wrong. 
The  Lewis  was  not  required. 


A  few  moments  later,  in  the 
face  of  brisk  sniping  from  the 
houses  higher  up  the  street, 
James  Bogle,  officer's  servant — 
a  member  of  that  despised  class 
which,  according  to  the  bandar- 
log at  home,  spend  the  whole  of 
its  time  pressing  its  master's 
trousers  and  smoking  his  cig- 
arettes somewhere  back  in 
billets  —  led  out  a  stretcher 
party  to  the  German  gun. 
Number  One  had  been  killed 
by  a  shot  from  Angus's  re- 
volver. Number  Two  had 
adopted  Hindenburg  tactics, 
and  was  no  more  to  be  seen. 
Angus  himself  was  lying  stone- 
dead  a  yard  from  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun  which  he,  single- 
handed,  had  put  out  of  action. 

His  men  carried  him  back  to 
the  Estaminet  Aux  Bans  Fer- 
miers,  with  the  German  gun, 
which  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed to  good  purpose  during 
the  desperate  days  of  attack- 
ing and  counter  -  attacking 
which  ensued  before  the  village 
was  finally  secured.  They 
laid  him  in  the  inner  room,  and 
proceeded  to  put  the  estaminet 
in  a  state  of  defence — ready  to 


hold  the  same  against  all 
comers  until  such  time  as  the 
relieving  Division  should  take 
over,  and  they  themselves  be 
enabled,  under  the  kindly 
cloak  of  darkness,  to  carry 
back  their  beloved  officer  to  a 
more  permanent  resting-place. 

In  the  left-hand  breast  pocket 
of  Angus's  tunic  they  found  his 
last  letter  to  his  father.  Two 
German  machine-gun  bullets 
had  passed  through  it.  It  was 
forwarded,  with  a  covering 
letter,  by  Colonel  Kemp.  In 
the  letter  Angus's  commanding 
officer  informed  Neil  M'Lach- 
lan  that  his  son  had  been 
recommended  posthumously  for 
the  highest  honour  that  the 
King  bestows  upon  his  soldiers. 

But  for  the  moment  Muckle- 
wame's  little  band  had  other 
work  to  occupy  them.  Shell- 
ing had  recommenced  ;  the 
enemy  were  mustering  in  force 
behind  the  village ;  and  pre- 
sently a  series  of  counter- 
attacks were  launched.  They 
were  successfully  repelled,  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  re- 
mainder of  "A"  Company,  led  in 
person  by  Bobby  Little,  and, 
when  the  final  struggle  came, 
by  the  Battalion  Reserve  under 
Major  WagstafFe.  And  through- 
out the  whole  grim  struggle 
which  ensued,  the  Estaminet 
Aux  Sons  Fermiers,  tenanted 
by  some  of  our  oldest  friends, 
proved  itself  the  head  and  cor- 
ner of  the  successful  defence. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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MR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  is 
to-day  Minister  of  Munitions. 
Having  been  discarded  by  Mr 
Asquith,  he  is  warmly  em- 
braced by  Mr  Lloyd  George, 
and  his  ill-omened  return  to 
power  and  influence  is  another 
proof  that  our  political  system 
aims  not  at  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  but  at  the  aggran- 
disement of  the  demagogue. 
The  career  of  Mr  Churchill  is 
plain  for  all  to  see.  He  has 
held  no  office  that  he  has  not 
discredited.  Had  he  followed 
any  other  trade  than  that  of 
politics  he  would  have  been 
forced  by  his  past  into  per- 
petual retirement.  But  the 
politician  is  tried  by  an  easier 
standard  than  that  which  ob- 
tains in  common  life.  And  the 
greatest  of  Mr  Churchill's  fail- 
ures or  misdemeanours  is  not 
enough  to  exclude  him  from 
the  councils  of  the  nation. 
As  we  have  said,  he  is  Min- 
ister of  Munitions  to-day.  It 
will  be  surprising  if  to-morrow 
he  does  not  wriggle,  by  the 
methods  familiar  to  him  and 
to  us,  into  the  narrow  circle 
of  the  War  Cabinet. 

When  that  eminent  states- 
man, Sir  Henry  Campbell  - 
Bannerman,  became,  by  the 
simple  process  of  seniority, 
Prime  Minister  of  England, 
Mr  Churchill  was  a  new  and 
zealous  convert  to  the  doctrines 
of  radicalism.  There  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have 
changed  his  opinions.  As  a 
dog  is  entitled  to  his  bite,  so  a 


politician  is  permitted  to  rat — 
once.  If  he  attempts  to  repeat 
the  adventure,  he  is  looked 
upon,  justly,  with  suspicion, 
and  there  is  some  comfort  in 
the  reflection  that  Mr  Churchill 
will  be  left  waving  the  red 
flag  of  parochialism  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  Nor  did  he 
disappoint  those  whom  he 
had  left.  No  sooner  had  he 
joined  his  new  friends  than  he 
displayed  all  the  blatant  energy 
of  a  convert.  He  did  not 
scruple  to  avail  himself  of 
the  foolish  cry  of  "  Chinese 
Slavery  "  ;  he  did  not  attempt 
to  recall  the  "  Chinese  Slaves  "; 
and  then  when  the  fraud  was 
discovered,  he  made,  like  the 
rest,  a  clumsy  and  a  belated 
confession.  "  A  terminological 
inexactitude,"  he  cried,  and 
thought  that  by  this  absurd 
piece  of  journalistic  vulgarity 
he  might  atone  for  a  profitable 
falsehood. 

The  result  of  his  first  ex- 
periment in  abuse  should  have 
chastened  the  arrogance  of  his 
temper.  This  experiment  was 
nothing  less  than  a  mischiev- 
ous attack  upon  Lord  Miliier, 
whom,  it  will  be  remembered, 
he  described  as  a  "discredited 
public  servant."  The  answer 
came  to  Mr  Churchill  with 
emphasis  and  celerity.  Mr 
Chamberlain  very  properly 
chastised  him  in  the  Commons. 
The  House  of  Lords  carried  a 
resolution  against  the  Govern- 
ment, expressing  its  "high 
appreciation  of  the  services 
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rendered  by  Lord  Milner  in 
South  Africa  to  the  Crown 
and  Empire."  A  publio  ad- 
dress, setting  forth  the  general 
appreciation,  was  signed  by 
some  four  hundred  thousand 
loyal  citizens;  and  on  Empire 
Day  in  1906  a  banquet  was 
given,  at  which  Mr  Chamber- 
lain pronounced  an  eloquent 
eulogy  of  Lord  Miluer.  The 
attack  had  been  personal  and 
malignant.  Lord  Milner,  as 
Mr  Chamberlain  said  in  an 
eloquent  speech,  "  was  un- 
defended by  the  Government 
which,  according  to  a  great 
tradition,  is  bound  to  support 
the  servants,  the  Civil  Ser- 
vants of  the  State,  if  they 
are  unjustly  attacked.  He 
was  insulted  by  a  Minister 
who  only  a  few  years  ago 
beslavered  him  with  a  fulsome 
praise ;  he  was  deserted  by 
friends  who  hailed  his  ap- 
pointment with  shouts  of 
applause."  And  all  the  while 
it  was  the  insolent  Minister 
who  was  on  his  trial.  The 
censure  of  the  Commons  meant 
nothing  to  Lord  Milner.  Mr 
Churchill  was  condemned  by 
the  wise  and  the  good  among 
his  contemporaries,  and  never 
so  long  as  he  lives  will  he 
shift  the  burden  of  this  con- 
demnation. 

The  visit  of  the  Colonial  Pre- 
miers in  1907  gave  Mr  Church- 
ill his  next  opportunity  to 
display  an  arrogant  tact- 
lessness. In  the  sense  of 
what  he  said  he  differed  not 
from  his  colleagues.  He  was 
no  more  and  no  less  ready  than 
they  to  sacrifice  the  Empire  to 
the  false,  vote-catching  cry  of 


a  "  big  loaf."  He  fell  far  below 
them  in  manners.  Mr  As- 
quith  was  content  to  say  to 
our  visitors,  who  crossed  the 
sea  to  ask  for  preference : 
"  We  have  nothing  to  give  you." 
Mr  Churchill  embroidered  this 
simple  statement  after  his  own 
fashion.  "  The  Liberal  party," 
said  he,  "stands  like  a  rock  be- 
tween the  hard-working  masses 
and  all  who  would  exploit  their 
food-supply  and  squeeze  some 
shameful  profit  out  of  the  scanty 
pittance  of  the  weak  and  poor." 
In  these  words  you  may  hear 
the  true  bleat  of  the  sentiment- 
alist. They  are  words  full  of 
pity,  signifying  nothing.  We 
would  not  pay  Mr  Churchill 
the  poor  compliment  of  suppos- 
ing that  they  had  any  meaning 
for  him  when  he  uttered  them. 
They  are  of  the  stuff  that  votes 
are  made  of,  and  doubtless  they 
were  rounded  with  applause. 
But  Mr  Churchill's  bleating 
was  dangerous,  because  it  came 
from  one  who  held  office  under 
the  Crewn.  Though  he  was 
but  an  Under- Secretary,  he  re- 
presented the  Dominions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was 
therefore  endowed  with  the 
capacity  of  mischief.  When, 
therefore,  he  charged  the  Col- 
onial Premiers  and  their  sup- 
porters with  "exploiting  the 
food-supply  of  the  people  "  and 
"  squeezing  some  shameful  little 
profit  out  of  the  scanty  pittance 
of  the  poor,"  he  proved  his  un- 
fitness  to  hold  any  office  what- 
ever. Still  worse  was  his  no- 
torious reference  to  "  the  good 
stout  door  of  British  *oak," 
which  was  not  only  "  banged  " 
against  an  Imperial  under- 
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standing,  "  but  barred  and 
bolted."  Such  was  the  treat- 
ment which  our  friends  and 
kinsmen  from  oversea  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  politician 
appointed  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests. And  it  was  made  clear  to 
them  as  to  us  that  Mr  Churchill 
weighed  the  respect  and  cour- 
tesy which  was  due  to  them 
against  a  poor  handful  of  votes 
and  found  them  wanting. 

Ill  as  he  served  the  cause 
of  Imperial  unity,  while  he  was 
at  the  Colonial  Office,  he  found 
yet  greater  opportunities  for 
the  melodramatic  indiscretion, 
necessary  to  him,  when  he  was 
appointed  Home  Secretary. 
He  has  always  been  a  lover  of 
spectacle.  He  is  convinced, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  dema- 
gogues, that  ridicule  is  better 
than  indifference.  And  Sidney 
Street  gave  him  all  the  pub- 
licity for  which  he  oraves. 
The  episode  is  fresh  in  our 
memories.  Two  foreign  an- 
archists, of  the  sort  which 
had  been  patronised  amiably 
by  Mr  Churchill's  colleagues, 
gave  from  a  fastness  in  Step- 
ney a  practical  illustration  of 
the  Radical  doctrine  that  the 
rich  should  pay  for  the  poor. 
If  they  were  "  poor  "  they  were 
not  "  weak,"  and  they  held  at 
bay,  with  their  Mauser  rifles, 
the  forces  of  the  Crown.  The 
Government  behaved  with  the 
greatest  promptitude.  Here 
was  a  "legitimate  gamble," 
which  the  Home  Secretary  him- 
self delighted  in.  The  police 
was  supported  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Scots  Guards,  to  say 
nothing  of  artillery  and  en- 
gineers. The  rumour  of  the 


ill-matched  battle  brought  to 
the  East  End  hundreds  of 
sightseers,  who  would  have 
been  much  better  at  home. 
And  at  last  there  appeared  upon 
the  scene  "the  highest  police 
authority  "  —  Mr  Churchill 
himself.  With  a  modesty  which 
sat  ill  upon  him,  he  confessed 
afterwards  that  "he  did  not 
assume  the  direction  of  affairs," 
which  was  exceedingly  kind 
of  him.  He  "  did  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  dispositions 
made  by  the  police  upon  the 
spot,"  a  second  example  of  rare 
condescension.  Why,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  did  he  embarrass 
his  subordinates  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duty  ?  His  place 
was  in  Whitehall,  not  in  Step- 
ney. But  he  could  not  lose 
the  chance  of  a  wide  and  easy 
advertisement.  What  did  it 
matter  that  he  lowered  the 
dignity  of  public  life,  so  long 
as  he  could  pose  before  an  ex- 
cited world  as  a  modern  Casa- 
bianca  ? 

But  as  a  means  of  advertise- 
ment the  battle  of  Sidney 
Street  paled  to  insignificance 
beside  the  gentle,  blue- eyed 
shepherd  of  Dartmoor.  The 
annals  of  politics  will  not  show 
a  more  useful  discovery  than 
this  old  man,  whose  merits  as  a 
vote-catcher  were  immediately 
recognised.  It  was  on  a  visit 
to  the  great  prison  that  Mr 
Churchill  encountered  the  aged 
shepherd,  whose  services  to  the 
Liberal  Party  were  ill  requited. 
He  was  accompanied  to  Dart- 
moor by  a  far  greater  master 
in  the  art  of  bleating  than  him- 
self, and  this  is  what  the  artist 
said :  "  My  friend  and  I  the 
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other  day  paid  a  visit  to  Dart- 
moor. On  that  bleak,  mist- 
sodden  upland,  I  saw  an  old 
man  of  sixty-five  in  the  convict 
garb,  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  thirteen  years'  penal  servi- 
tude because,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drink,  he  had  broken 
into  a  church  and  stolen  two 
shillings."  The  statement  was, 
of  course,  wholly  untrue.  The 
blue  -  eyed  shepherd  was  not 
sentenced  to  thirteen  years' 
penal  servitude.  He  was  given 
a  stretch  of  three  years  for 
emptying  a  poor-box,  which, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
contained  no  more  than  two 
shillings.  And  three  years 
were  his  portion,  because  he 
was  a  natural  jail-bird.  He 
could  not  more  easily  refrain 
from  robbing  churches  than 
Mr  Churchill  could  refrain 
from  making  speeches.  The 
remaining  ten  years  were  given 
to  him  in  accord  with  a  new  Act 
of  the  Government's  own  de- 
vising, which  provided  for  the 
preventive  detention  of  the 
incurable  criminal.  But  facts 
matter  not  a  jot  to  the  Radical 
hungering  for  sensation, and  the 
gentle  shepherd  was  instantly 
enlarged  by  Mr  Churchill. 
Thus  he  became  a  solid  pillar 
of  support  to  the  party,  and 
had  an  office  in  the  Min- 
istry been  vacant  he  might 
have  filled  it  as  well  as  another. 
No  office  was  vacant,  and  so, 
having  served  as  an  illustration 
of  the  wisdom  and  forbearance 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  he  was 
sent  to  a  lonely  farm  in  Wales. 
Since  he  was  said  to  be  an 
expert  in  sheep,  he  was  bidden, 
by  a  natural  stroke  of  politics, 


to  mind  cows.  And  in  two 
days  he  had  run  away  from  the 
comfortable  home  provided  by 
Mr  Churchill,  and  gone  back  to 
the  only  trade  for  which  he 
seemed  suited — the  pilfering  of 
poor-boxes.  But  he  had  provided 
the  demagogues  with  a  first- 
rate  excuse  for  sentiment,  and 
his  speedy  return  to  the  "  mist- 
sodden  upland"  was  no  check 
upon  the  levity  and  cynicism  of 
Mr  Churchill. 

Mr  Churchill's  appearances 
at  Stepney  and  upon  Dartmoor 
should  have  made  him  ridic- 
ulous. They  did  not  gravely 
endanger  the  administration 
of  justice.  Yet  he  did  not 
leave  the  Home  Office  without 
aiming  a  savage  blow  at  the 
sanctity  of  the  law.  "I  am 
not  going  to  mention  names,'' 
he  said  in  a  shameful  speech, 
"  but  it  is  true  that  on  several 
occasions  statements  have  been 
made  from  the  Bench  reflect- 
ing on  Trade  Unions  in  lan- 
guage which  is  extremely 
ignorant  and  wholly  out  of 
touch  with  the  general  devel- 
opment of  modern  thought,  and 
which  greatly  complicates  the 
administration  of  justice  and 
adds  bitterness  and  a  sense  of 
distrust  to  the  administration 
of  the  law."  Here  we  have,  in 
all  its  nakedness,  the  doctrine 
of  Tammany.  What  is  the  use 
of  having  a  compact  majority 
in  the  country,  say  the  dema- 
gogues, if  you  are  confronted 
with  judges  who  dare  to  reflect 
upon  the  Trade  Unions,  and 
are  out  of  touch  with  modern 
thought,  which  means,  of 
course,  "the  will  of  the  people"? 
The  victors  must  have  the 
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spoils,  and  of  these  not  the 
least  is  (or  should  be)  the  ap- 
pointment of  servile  judges. 
The  wickedness  of  Mr  Church- 
ill's pronouncement  is  plain  for 
all  to  see.  The  bench  of  judges  is 
the  last  bulwark  which  is  left  us 
by  the  politicians  against  the 
encroaching  lawlessness.  And 
if  a  single  judge  had  given  an 
unjust  decision,  which  nobody 
believed,  then  it  was  Mr 
Churchill's  duty  not  only  to 
mention  his  name,  but  to  see 
that  he  was  removed  from  the 
bench.  But  he  thought  it 
sufficient  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
our  judges,  who  could  not  reply, 
and  to  hold  out  to  his  suppor- 
ters the  vain  hope  that  justice 
might  presently  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  needs  of  politicians. 
Meanwhile  Mr  Churchill, 
with  others,  had  done  his 
best  to  spoil  the  temper  of 
the  country,  and  this,  until 
the  adventure  of  Lamlash, 
was  his  greatest  disservice. 
He  was  tireless  in  teaching 
one  class  of  the  community 
that  it  had  been  robbed  of 
its  rights,  and  must  fight 
to  get  them  back.  He  had 
preached  the  doctrine  of  spoli- 
ation at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
And  in  spoiling  the  temper 
of  the  country  he  had  spoilt 
its  manners  also.  As  Lord 
Milner  said,  he  had  carried 
the  argument  "on  to  ground 
where  no  gentleman  could 
follow  him."  "  We've  got  'em 
on  the  run,  we'll  keep  'em  on 
the  run,"  he  shrieked  about 
the  peers,  with  the  noisy 
energy  of  one  attacking  his 
own  order.  And  in  doing  all 
this,  he  lowered  immeasur- 


ably the  standard  of  public 
life.  He  treated  his  audiences 
as  though  they  were  imbecile, 
as  though  they  asked  not  for 
argument  but  vituperation ; 
he  employed  the  coarsest  terms 
of  personal  abuse ;  and  thus  he 
inflicted  the  heaviest  injury 
upon  the  democracy,  which  he 
pretends  to  serve.  If  demo- 
cracy be  anything  better  than 
a  sham,  it  is  the  duty  of  dema- 
gogues not  to  flatter  the  people, 
but  to  instruct  it,  to  lift  it,  if 
possible,  above  the  level  of 
rough  abuse  and  rougher 
horse-play.  Mr  Churchill  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  ear 
of  the  country,  and  he  used 
his  success  to  excite  and  em- 
bitter those  who  listened  to 
him.  He  might  have  been  a 
leader.  He  found  it  more  profit- 
able to  become  an  echo  of  vul- 
garity. "The  cleverest  thing 
that  Churchill  ever  did,"  once 
said  a  friend  of  Mr  Churchill's, 
"  was  to  get  out  of  class  hatred 
all  there  was  in  it,  and  then 
to  drop  it  like  a  hot  coal." 
Alas  for  the  cleverness  of 
demagogues  !  Anybody  can 
start  a  wheel  revolving.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  stop  its 
disastrous  revolution.  And 
perhaps  even  Mr  Churchill 
may  regret  to-day,  when  we 
are  at  war,  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  politics  he  stirred  up 
a  hatred  and  inculcated  a 
suspicion  which  he  and  his 
friends  are,  and  always  will 
be,  powerless  to  allay. 

He  reached  a  pinnacle  of 
ambition  when  he  was  made 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  it  seemed  probable  that 
he  might  double  his  ambition, 
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since  there  came  a  rumour  that, 
if  a  vacancy  occurred  at  the 
War  Office,  he  might  control, 
with  his  single  hand  and  brain, 
both  Navy  and  Army.  So  far 
the  Army  has  eluded  his  grasp, 
and  his  handling  of  the  Navy 
has  not  set  a  crown  of  glory 
upon  his  head.  It  will  be 
remembered  of  him  that  he 
renounced  the  two-power  stan- 
dard without  discussion  and  in 
the  mere  answer  to  a  question, 
and  then,  when  he  might  have 
resigned  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation,  he  preferred  to  with- 
draw our  ships  to  Gibraltar, 
where  they  were  within  an 
easy  distance  from  home,  and 
leave  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  food  supply  of  the  country 
in  jeopardy.  But  it  was  from 
Mr  Borden  and  Canada,  not 
from  Mr  Churchill  himself,  that 
we  first  heard  the  true  story 
of  England's  delinquencies. 
"Twelve  years  ago,"  said  Mr 
Borden  in  1913,  "the  British 
Navy  and  the  British  Flag 
were  predominant  in  every 
ocean  of  the  world,  and  along 
the  shores  of  every  Continent. 
To-day  they  are  predominant 
nowhere  but  in  the  North 
Sea."  Thus  it  was  the  result 
of  the  policy  of  the  Radicals 
and  Mr  Churchill  to  manacle 
our  fleet.  Or  to  put  the  con- 
trast in  another  light :  in  1902 
there  were  160  British  ships  on 
foreign  and  colonial  stations. 
In  1912  there  were  only  76. 
Wherefore  we  need  not  regret 
that  the  Army  was  not  added 
to  Mr  Churchill's  lightly  as- 
sumed responsibilities;  nor 
shall  we  cease  to  congratulate 
ourselves  that  his  tenure  of 


the   office   of   First   Lord   was 
not  further  prolonged. 

And  now  we  come  to  the 
period  of  Mr  Churchill's  ac- 
tivity, when  the  melodrama 
and  garrulity,  which  had  called 
wide  attention  to  him  and 
had  exacerbated  class -hatred, 
came  near  to  involve  the 
United  Kingdom  in  ruin.  In 
other  words,  Mr  Churchill  had 
long  professed  an  acute  in- 
terest in  Ireland.  There  are 
few  opinions  concerning  Irish 
affairs  which  he  had  not  held. 
Though  he  had  given  his  official 
support  to  Mr  Asquith's  bill,  he 
had  shifted  and  changed  with 
the  moment.  He  had  been  for 
and  against  Ulster.  He  had 
visited  Belfast  in  1912,  and 
it  had  cost  the  country  the  best 
part  of  £3000  to  ensure  his 
safety.  He  had  parodied  Lord 
Randolph's  words  with  an 
effrontery  which  would  have 
amazed  that  politician.  "  Let 
Ulster  fight,"  said  he,  "for  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  Ireland  ; 
let  her  fight  for  the  reconcili- 
ation of  races."  Once  in  a 
moment  of  happy  inspiration 
he  had  suggested  that  every 
county  should  have  its  parlia- 
ment, paid  members  and  all, 
and  thus  he  hoped  to  throw  the 
Heptarchy  into  the  shade.  In 
brief,  as  Mr  Bonar  Law  said  of 
him,  who  is  now  his  colleague, 
Mr  Churchill  "has  had  a  com- 
paratively short  public  career, 
but  it  has  been  varied,  and 
perhaps  you  think  it  impossible 
that  he  can  have  any  surprise 
in  store  for  us.  You  are  mis- 
taken. There  is  still  a  sur- 
prise that  he  might  give  us. 
It  would  stagger  humanity.  I 
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really  thought  it  was  coming. 
The  thunderbolt  will  come 
when  .  .  .  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  shows  that  he 
is  ready  on  any  question  to 
sacrifice  his  ambition  to  his 
convictions." 

Mr  Churchill  did  not  sacrifice 
his  ambitien  to  his  convictions. 
Yet  he  gave  us  a  surprise 
nevertheless.  In  the  early  part 
of  1914,  when  Germany,  as  the 
British  Government  well  knew, 
was  preparing  to  attack  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe,  Mr  Churchill 
went  to  Bradford.  There  he 
made  a  bombastic  speech,  talked 
lightly  of  civil  war  and  the 
flowing  of  red  blood,  and  bold- 
ly announced  that  the  time 
had  come  to  put  these  grave 
matters  to  the  proof.  Mr 
Churchill  had  said  so  many 
things  about  Ireland,  that  no- 
body took  this  last  piece  of 
bluster  very  seriously.  But  it 
was  serious, — here  the  surprise 
came  in, — and  it  was  matched 
by  serious  action.  In  other 
words,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
Mr  Churchill  had,  on  March  11, 
ordered  a  battle  squadron  to  go 
to  Lamlash  Bay.  Whether  the 
Cabinet  knew  that  Mr  Churchill 
had  given  the  order  is  un- 
certain, as  the  Government 
refused  an  inquiry,  and  offered 
only  such  explanations  as  no 
sane  man  would  accept.  Mr 
Churchill's  own  account  con- 
tradicted itself.  "It  was  de- 
cided," said  he,  "that  a  naval 
force  comprising  a  battle 
squadron,  with  attendant 
vessels,  should  in  the  near 
future  be  stationed  at  Lamlash, 
which  is  a  convenient  and  usual 
station  for  them  to  conduct 


their  exercises  from,  and  where 
they  would  be  in  proximity  to 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  in  case  of 
serious  disorders  occurring." 
When  two  reasons  are  given  for 
the  same  course  of  action,  the 
more  innocent  of  the  two  may 
be  safely  discarded,  and  we  can 
take  it  that  the  squadron  did 
not  go  to  the  coasts  of  Ireland 
with  its  field-guns  merely  "  to 
exercise  the  men  at  Lamlash, 
if  the  weather  was  bad."  At 
the  same  time  we  know  that 
arrangements  were  made  to 
move  troops — infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery — to  the  north. 
Moreover,  certain  messages  were 
sent  from  the  War  Office  to 
the  officers  serving  in  Ireland. 
Those  domiciled  in  Ulster 
might  disappear,  if  they  gave 
their  word  of  honour  not  to 
fight  for  Ulster,  and  be  presently 
reinstated.  Those  who  refused 
to  take  active  operations  against 
Ulster  might  send  in  their 
resignations  and  be  dismissed 
the  army.  In  brief,  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  some  member 
of  the  Government  contem- 
plated an  attack  upon  Ulster. 
Or  rather  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  force  Ulster  to 
strike  a  blow  in  self-defenoe. 
"  Steps  have  been  taken,"  said 
a  soldier,  "  so  that  any  aggres- 
sion must  come  from  Ulsterites, 
and  they  will  have  to  shed  the 
first  blood.  The  idea  of  pro- 
voking Ulster  is  hellish."  In- 
deed it  was  hellish.  And  Mr 
Balfour  spoke  not  one  whit  too 
strongly  in  denunciation  of  it. 
"There  is  one  character,"  said 
he,  "disgusting  to  every  police- 
man, which  even  the  meanest 
criminal  thinks  inferior  to  him- 
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self  in  point  of  morals,  and  that 
character  is  the  agent  provo- 
cateur." And  when  Mr  Churchill 
"presumed  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  going  to  bring 
forward  some  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  that  statement,"  he  was 
referred  curtly  to  his  own 
speech  of  the  day  before. 

Nor  did  the  wicked  reckless- 
ness of  Mr  Churchill  cease  with 
the  sending  of  the  squadron 
to  Lamlash.  When  a  White 
Paper  was  printed,  which  dis- 
closed the  guarantee  given  to 
General  Gough,  the  extreme 
Radicals  saw  a  chance  of  a 
sound  election  cry.  They,  who 
are  sensitive  in  their  own  con- 
sciences, do  not  permit  that 
others  should  have  a  conscience 
at  all,  and  it  seemed  intoler- 
able to  them  that  a  soldier 
should  think  and  be  permitted 
to  act  consonantly  with  his  own 
opinions.  Though  Lord  Morley, 
speaking  for  the  Government, 
declared  that  there  had  been 
no  disobedience  by  any  officer 
or  man  in  Ireland,  Mr  Church- 
ill thought  he  knew  better. 
"When  everything  has  been 
said,"  he  cried,  "  to  reduce 
these  things  to  their  proper 
proportions,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  great  issue  has  been 
raised  of  the  Army  versus 
Parliament.  We  are  content 
to  let  that  issue,  in  so  far  as 
it  has  been  raised,  move  steadily 
forward  to  its  ultimate  conclu- 
sion. Another  issue  has  been 
broken  in  upon  this — the  Army 
versus  the  People."  The  man 
who  made  that  speech  in  the 
spring  of  1914  should  never 
again  have  been  employed  in 
any  public  office. 


In  the  first  place  the  issue 
had  not  been  raised,  save  by  a 
mob  of  irreconoilables.  It 
had  not  been  raised  by  the 
Army,  as  Lord  Morley  made 
abundantly  clear.  And  to  in- 
vent such  an  issue  as  the  Army 
versus  the  People  without  war- 
rant is  the  action  of  a  des- 
perate revolutionary.  More- 
over, criminal  as  Mr  Churchill's 
speech  would  have  been  at 
any  time,  it  was  rendered 
doubly  criminal  by  the  hour 
at  which  it  was  delivered.  Mr 
Churchill  and  his  colleagues 
knew  that  war  with  Germany 
was  an  imminent  possibility. 
Two  years  before,  Lord  Hal- 
dane  had  returned  disquieted 
from  Berlin,  and  though  he 
had  concealed  what  he  had 
heard  there  from  the  people  of 
this  country,  he  had  not,  we 
suppose,  deceived  Mr  Churchill. 
It  was,  then,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  danger  in  which 
we  stood  that  Mr  Churchill 
attempted  to  stir  up  a  feud 
between  the  Army  and  the 
People.  Knowingly  and  pur- 
posely he  weakened  us  against 
a  foe  which,  even  as  he  spoke, 
was  preparing  to  spring  upon 
Europe,  and  with  which,  in 
some  three  months,  we  were  at 
war.  He  knew  the  plain 
necessity  of  solidarity  in  the 
face  of  a  threatened  danger, 
and  forgetting  all  that  he 
owed  to  his  country  and  would 
have  owed,  even  had  he  been 
a  private  citizen,  he  raised 
the  cry  of  revolution  from  the 
front  bench.  We  can  remem- 
ber no  baser  episode  than  this 
in  all  our  annals.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  the  impression  of 
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indiscipline  and  disaffection  in 
the  Army,  which  Mr  Churchill 
gave  for  political  purposes, 
hastened  the  resolve  of  the 
Germans  to  begin  the  war, 
for  which  they  had  carefully 
and  openly  prepared. 

So  far  along  the  road  of 
ruin  can  politics  carry  an  un- 
balanced demagogue.  Nor  did 
Mr  Churchill  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation  by  his 
conduct  of  the  Navy  during 
the  early  months  of  stress. 
The  mystery  of  the  Goeben  and 
Breslau  is  still  unpierced.  We 
know  not  why  or  how  the 
Crecy  and  other  cruisers  were 
lured  to  their  doom  in  the 
North  Sea.  A  thick  uncer- 
tainty still  enwraps  the  battle 
in  which  Admiral  Cradock's 
squadron  was  destroyed  off  the 
ooast  of  Chile.  The  escapade 
at  Antwerp,  which  seems  to  be 
Mr  Churchill's  pride,  will  doubt- 
less be  examined  in  the  leisure 
which  peace  will  bring  us.  But 
an  inquiry  has  already  been 
made  into  the  ill-fated  expedi- 
tion to  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  published  report  has  re- 
vealed to  us  something  of  Mr 
Churchill's  haphazard  methods 
of  making  war.  It  has  shown 
us  how  a  demagogue  thinks  it 
well  to  conduct  a  campaign. 
From  the  very  outset  Mr 
Churchill  gathered  into  his 
own  hands  the  reins  of 
power.  It  is  true  that  he 
had  experts  at  his  elbow  who 
might  have  told  him  which 
rein  to  pull.  But  the  experts 
believed  that  silence  was  the 
beginning  and  end  of  their 
duty.  They  were  there  to  give 
advice  if  it  were  asked.  If 


their  advice  were  not  asked, 
they  were  resolute  in  the  policy 
of  saying  nothing.  To  Lord 
Fisher  there  were  apparently 
two  courses  open :  to  hold  his 
tongue,  or  to  resign.  He  did 
not  resign,  and  thus  Mr 
Churchill  reserved  for  himself 
all  the  talking  and  all  the  ac- 
tion. Is  it  surprising,  then, 
that  the  experts  often  left  the 
Council  "with  an  indistinct 
idea  of  any  decision  having 
been  arrived  at  at  all." 

It  is  as  little  surprising  that 
the  expedition  resulted  in  tra- 
gedy. Mr  Churchill,  that  most 
dangerous  of  all  men,  a  lay- 
man who  thought  it  his  duty 
to  interfere  in  matters  of  tactics 
and  strategy,  was  all  unham- 
pered by  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  hold  his  zeal  in 
check.  He  entered  upon  what 
he  called  a  "legitimate  gamble  " 
with  characteristic  reckless- 
ness, and  did  not  trouble  to 
remember  that  he  was  gambling 
in  men's  lives  and  in  the  safety 
of  our  Empire.  As  the  report 
tells  us,  the  proceedings  of  the 
War  Council  were  enveloped  in 
an  "  atmosphere  of  vagueness 
and  want  of  precision."  And 
a  Minister  who  is  guilty  of 
"  vagueness  and  want  of  pre- 
cision "  in  the  face  of  a  power- 
ful enemy  deserves  no  pity,  and 
can  find  no  excuse.  With 
vagueness  and  without  pre- 
cision Mr  Churchill  drifted 
into  a  purely  naval  attack, 
using  the  wrong  guns,  and 
attacking  forts  from  the  sea 
without  military  aid.  With 
vagueness  and  want  of  pre- 
cision we  drifted  into  a  mili- 
tary attack,  and  all  the  while 
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were  told  by  our  governors 
that  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
a  great  victory,  which  would 
completely  change  the  fortunes 
of  the  war.  Mr  Churchill's 
sanguine,  untutored  mind 
urged  him  always  to  attempt, 
without  discussion,  what  his 
experts  should  have  told  him 
was  impossible.  The  judgment 
of  the  Commission  is  clear  and 
damnatory.  "We  do  not  con- 
sider," says  its  report,  "  that 
the  urgency  was  such  as  to 
preclude  a  short  adjournment 
to  enable  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary advisers  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  question. 
We  hold  that  the  possibility 
of  making  a  surprise  amphibi- 
ous attack  on  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  offered  such  great 
military  and  political  advan- 
tages, that  it  was  mistaken 
arid  ill-advised  to  sacrifice  this 
possibility  by  hastily  deciding 
to  undertake  a  purely  naval 
attack,  which  from  its  nature 
could  not  attain  completely  the 
objects  set  out  in  the  terms  of 
the  decision." 

No  one  will  dispute  the  just 
finding  of  the  Commission, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the 
failure  is  Mr  Churchill's.  His 
friends  cannot  excuse  him  by 
attempting  to  throw  the  blame 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  Lord 
Kitchener.  Lord  Fisher,  in 
condemning  the  purely  naval 
operation  in  the  Dardanelles, 
from  which  by  the  way  he  had 
not  dissented,  said  that  it  was 
Lord  Kitchener's  plan.  It  is 
impossible  to  accept  Lord 
Fisher's  view.  Lord  Kitchener, 


we  are  told,  went  no  further 
than  to  think  the  plan  worth 
trying.  "We  could  leave  off 
the  bombardment  if  it  did  not 
prove  effective."  He  had  always 
doubted  "  whether  the  attempt 
would  succeed,  but  was  led  to 
believe  it  possible  by  the  First 
Lord's  statement  of  the  power 
of  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  .  .  . 
and  regretted  that  he  was  led 
to  agree  by  the  statements, 
particularly  as  to  the  power  of 
the  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  which 
he  had  no  means  of  judging." 
This,  then,  was  the  situation. 
Lord  Kitchener,  immersed  in 
duties  far  heavier  than  have 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one 
man,  accepted  Mr  Churchill's 
statement,  as  he  was  forced 
to  do,  and  thought  his  plan 
"  worth  trying,"  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  bombardment 
should  be  left  off  if  ineffective. 
The  bombardment  was  in- 
effective and  was  not  left  off, 
and  it  is  idle  to  put  the  blame 
upon  Lord  Kitchener.  Mr 
Churchill  must  share  it  as  best 
he  can  with  his  expert  advisers, 
who  were  doomed  to  unbroken 
silence,  and  with  Mr  Asquith, 
who  as  Prime  Minister  should 
have  kept  a  tight  hand  upon  a 
colleague  whom  he  knew  to  be 
reckless  and  undisciplined. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  Mr 
Churchill's  presence  in  the 
Government.  The  processes 
of  politics  are  too  deep  for 
us.  Obviously  he  was  not 
selected  because  he  was  the 
best  man  for  the  place.  His 
mischievous  past  cannot  be 
lightly  overlooked,  and  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  de- 
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partment  which  he  is  asked 
to  control.  "  Well,"  said  one 
of  his  heoklers  at  Dundee, 
"  when  some  of  us  take  on 
a  job  we  are  supposed  to  know 
something  about  it."  Politicians 
are  exempted  from  the  rules 
of  knowledge  and  common- 
sense,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  man  should  not  be  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  who 
cannot  do  a  plain  sum  in 
addition.  It  is  therefore  not 
as  an  expert  but  as  a  mere 
politician  that  Mr  Churchill  is 
permitted  once  more  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire,  and  his  appointment 
can  be  justified  on  no  other 
plea  than  that — which  is  no 
plea  at  all  —  of  political  in- 
trigue. Mr  Lloyd  George  said 
the  other  day,  with  perfect 


truth,  that  unity  was  essential 
in  this  crisis  of  the  war.  He 
will  not  promote  unity  by  re- 
trieving a  pack  of  demagogues 
whom  the  whole  country  dis- 
trusts. Lord  Haldane,  an- 
other discredited  politician, 
has  been  working  underground 
upon  a  problem  of  reconstruc- 
tion, so  darkly  secret  that  it 
may  not  be  mentioned  even  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Now 
Mr  Churchill  is  placed  in  charge 
of  a  department  whose  success 
vitally  affects  the  future  of  our 
Empire.  Before  long,  no  doubt, 
Mr  Asquith  will  be  inviting  us 
to  "  wait  and  see  "  from  his  old 
corner  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. And  when  at  last  Mr 
Gulland,  with  his  chest,  returns 
to  the  fold  all  will  be  well 
Poor  England  ! 
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S  R  I  N  A  G  A  It. 


BY    ODYSSEUS. 


SRINAGAR  is  unique.  You 
may  compare  it  with  this  or 
that  (and  it  is  like  a  tattered 
Venice  most  of  all),  but  it 
remains,  and  will  always  re- 
main, in  a  category  apart. 
Some  fourteen  hundred  years 
ago  it  supplanted  Asoka's  city 
at  Pandrethan  hard  by,  and 
it  has  retained  by  right  of 
place  its  claim  to  be  the 
capital  of  Kashmir. 

"  Where  else,"  asks  its  chron- 
icler with  an  affectionate  pride 
— "where  else  on  earth,  apart 
from  that  city,  can  one  find 
easily  streams  meeting,  pure 
and  lovely,  at  pleasure  -  resi- 
dences and  near  market 
streets?" 

"Where  else  do  the  in- 
habitants, on  a  hot  summer 
day,  find  before  their  houses 
water  like  that  of  the  Vitasta, 
cooled  by  large  lumps  of 
snow?"  And 

"Where  else  in  the  centre 
of  a  city  is  there  a  pleasure- 
hill  from  which  the  splendour 
of  all  the  houses  is  visible  as 
if  from  the  sky?" 

From  this  Acropolis,  indeed, 
one  can  look  not  only  upon 
the  streets  and  lanes,  the 
canals,  the  lazy  coiling  river, 
the  shining  lakes  and  pleasure- 
gardens,  the  mosques,  palaces, 
temples,  and  many  -  storied 
houses  of  the  city,  but  upon 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  valley 
of  Kashmir.  In  bygone  days 
the  city  was  itself  known  as 
Kashmir,  and  it  ruled  the 


valley  and  the  mountains  and 
absorbed  them  into  its  own 
life  as  completely  as  Athens 
did  or  Florence.  All  the  tra- 
dition and  personality  of  the 
Kashmiri  —  the  intellect,  wit, 
craft,  arts,  religion,  beauty,  re- 
finement, and  degradation  of 
this  singular  people — are  con- 
centrated in  this  sordid  yet 
lovely  city,  that  fascinates  and 
repels  one  by  turns. 

Its  soul  and  impulse  is  the 
river,  which  winds  through  it 
in  loops,  flowing  under  its 
seven  bridges ;  its  stone  em- 
bankments in  which  the  shat- 
tered remnants  of  temples  and 
shrines  and  violated  gods  are 
buried ;  its  stairs  where  the 
people  bathe,  and  women,  with 
bare  feet,  descending  and  as- 
cending, fill  their  water-pots ; 
its  shops,  its  mosques,  its 
gardens  blowing  by  the  water's 
edge.  Side  canals,  that  ulti- 
mately link  with  it,  flow 
through  dark  alleys  and  under 
ancient  high-backed  bridges, 
and  carry  one  into  the  city's 
most  secret  haunts.  Streets 
and  lanes  intersect  the  maze  of 
houses,  with  the  same  bewilder- 
ing complexity  that  they  do  in 
Venice ;  and  curious  surprises 
await  one,  as  when  the  Mar 
Canal,  after  an  hour's  wander- 
ing, carries  one  boat  to  a  point 
whence  it  is  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  dozen  men 
through  a  crowded  lane  of 
high  houses,  that  almost  meet 
overhead,  and  dropped  into 
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the  wide  open  stream  of  the 
river.  Here  in  the  heart  of 
this  oity  is  Asia  :  life  and  death 
jostling  eaoh  other;  children 
that  swarm  in  prolific  homes, 
while  cholera  and  disease  slay 
them  without  pity ;  vice  in  the 
dark  alleys  and  secret  places ; 
piety  in  the  streets,  where  men 
seem  ever  at  prayer;  houses 
that  grow  into  beautiful  forms 
and  delicate  traceries  as  by  the 
light  of  nature,  yet  are  so 
shaken  and  awry  with  neglect 
that  one  marvels  how  they 
escape  an  instant  dissolution. ; 
gardens,  laden  with  roses  and 
tilled  with  scent  of  lilacs  and 
jasmines,  overhanging  dark 
waters,  whose  breath  is  the 
breath  of  a  sewer ;  a  populace 
steeped  in  poverty  and  given 
to  incredible  toil  with  fine 
needles,  that  in  bygone  days 
made  the  shawls  of  Kashmir  a 
wonder  of  the  world ;  yet  a 
people  idle  and  pleasure-loving, 
who  pass  you  with  smiles  upon 
their  handsome  faces  and  the 
treachery  of  centuries  of  prac- 
tice at  their  hearts ;  homes 
that  are  sealed  to  the  outer 
world,  yet  a  life  that  is  lived 
in  public,  with  that  astonishing 
candour,  sociability,  and  charm 
that  characterise  the  East. 

You  enter  your  shikara,  and 
are  carried  down  the  buoyant 
water,  swaying  with  its  life, 
and  as  you  go  the  houses  of 
the  city  defile  before  you. 
Here  is  a  shop,  with  its  carved 
oriels  overlooking  the  river, 
and  its  creaking  signboard  in- 
viting you  to  buy  the  finest 
carvings,  the  best  papier-machd 
in  Kashmir.  At  the  windows 
are  the  numerous  proprietors 
calling  upon  you  with  voice 


and  gesture  to  enter.  You 
yield  to  the  invitation,  re- 
solved to  buy  nothing ;  your 
boat  is  stopped  by  a  flight  of 
stairs;  you  climb  a  narrow 
and  sullied  street,  and  you 
enter  —  an  enchanted  garden  ! 
Did  you  think  when  you 
climbed  up  here  and  crossed 
that  forbidding  threshold  that 
you  would  find  before  you  a 
sunlit  patio,  green  grass  and 
banks  of  Persian  lilac,  whose 
perfume  would  fill  the  drowsy 
air?  Those  dark  and  solemn 
cypresses,  that  little  orchard 
set  upon  its  terrace,  these  roses 
waiting  to  bloom  ? 

At  the  far  side  of  this  inner 
court  seated  at  the  carved 
Saracenic  windows,  each  a 
frame  for  a  picture,  sit  the 
patient  carvers  and  painters ; 
while  the  rooms  beyond  are 
full  of  lovely  things  the  pro- 
duct of  their  skill.  From  the 
windows  on  the  river-face  there 
is  a  view  that  is  one  of  the 
world's  masterpieces. 

You  resume  your  journey. 
The  river  rushes  under  the 
wooden  piers  of  the  bridges, 
the  people  pass  overhead  ;  from 
carved  oriels  and  fretted  bal- 
conies groups  of  women  and 
girls  look  out  upon  the  passing 
show.  Some  have  beautiful 
faces,  many  more  are  graceful. 
At  others  there  are  old  men 
with  white  beards,  and  these 
sit  with  a  singular  dignity  by 
the  windows  reading  from  some 
scriptural  text,  regardless  of 
the  outer  world.  Children 
laugh  and  play  by  the  stream's 
edge.  Upon  the  silvered  roofs 
of  the  temples  the  sun  shines 
with  a  dazzling  light,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  river  is  lum- 
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irious  with  a  brightness  that 
vanquishes  the  eyes.  A  puff  of 
white  smoke  suddenly  emerges 
from  one  of  the  bastions  of  the 
fort  overlooking  the  city,  the 
air  is  filled  with  a  roar,  and 
slowly  round  a  bend  in  the 
river  oomes  the  Maharajah's 
barge  with  its  rowers  in  scarlet, 
its  walls  lacquered  and  painted 
in  red  and  yellow,  the  colours 
of  Spain.  In  the  rush  of  boats 
that  follows,  your  own  is  jostled 
and  splashed  with  the  spark- 
ling waters. 

You  leave  the  river  and  enter 
the  narrew  crowded  streets 
of  the  city,  where  the  people 
are  astir  like  bees  in  a  hive. 
Here  goes  the  Pandit  with  his 
stately  air  and  his  pretty  wife 
in  a  rose-pink  gown  ;  the  Mul- 
lah with  his  rosary,  represent- 
ing the  rival  creed ;  the  Hamal, 
as  you  have  seen  him  in  Stam- 
boul,bent  under  a  great  burden ; 
here  in  the  shops  are  the  tailors 
and  the  goldsmiths,  the  cobblers, 
the  braziers,  the  bookbinders, 
the  confectioners,  and  all  those 
numerous  people  who  ply  their 
trade  under  the  public  eye  in 
an  Eastern  city.  And  here  are 
the  purchasers,  women  buying 
little  cups  of  milk  for  a  farth- 
ing and  small  groceries  meticu- 
lously weighed  out,  and  life  in 
all  its  variety  and  simplicity. 

You  would  see  the  interiors 
of  some  ©f  these  tall  houses 
whose  fretted  windews  and  for- 
bidding doors  invite  your  curi- 
osity? You  would  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  craftsmen  at 
work  on  their  shawls,  their  em- 
broideries, their  papier-machd  ? 

It  is  possible  just  now  to  see 
both  together  in  two  of  the 
most  attractive  old  houses  in 


Srinagar.  These  houses  are  a 
revelation  of  beauty  after  the 
rococo  palace  of  the  Maharajah 
and  the  tin-roofed  shops  and 
distressing  buildings  of  the 
European  quarter. 

From  the  narrow  street  you 
pass  into  a  wide  sunlit  court 
upon  the  far  end  of  which  there 
opens  the  front  door  of  the 
house.  Over  it  there  is  a  wide 
Saracenic  arch,  which  is  a  half 
dome,  painted  and  cusped 
within,  with  a  seat  upon 
either  hand  for  the  door- 
keeper and  his  cronies  to  sit 
and  warm  themselves  in  the 
sun.  Here,  some  mules  which 
have  carried  in  a  burden  are 
tethered  as  before  many  a 
Spanish  entrance,  fretting  and 
whisking  away  the  flies.  High 
above  them  soars  the  front  of 
the  house,  perfectly  propor- 
tioned and  spaced,  with  deep 
overhanging  eaves  of  carved 
cedar,  with  projecting  oriels 
and  windows  filled  with  pinjra 
work  in  arabesque  designs. 
From  the  door  a  stone  pas- 
sage leads  straight  through 
the  house  to  the  crowded  sun- 
lit street  beyond,  You  cannot 
but  pause  in  its  soft  gloom  to 
enjoy  this  sight  of  the  passing 
world,  like  a  picture  on  a 
screen. 

A  narrow  and  winding  stair 
that  suggests  the  middle  ages 
climbs  through  the  interior  of 
the  house  to  the  lighted  rooms, 
in  which  the  workers  are  busy 
over  delicate  embroideries  ;  no 
less  than  seventy-five  men  and 
boys  in  a  space  that  would  be 
cramped  for  half  a  dozen  Eng- 
lishmen. They  are  a  frail 
community  these  hereditary 
weavers,  who  sit  here  now 
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with  their  slender  pliant 
fingers,  their  sensitive  faces 
and  dark  liquid  eyes,  em- 
broidering the  linen  and 
canvas  before  them  with 
millions  of  stitches.  What  in- 
credible labour  it  is,  like  that 
of  bees  in  a  comb,  which  goes 
to  create  the  finished  article, 
for  which  you  pay  so  little,  and 
which  you  so  lightly  fling  aside 
in  the  dealer's  shop,  for  some 
little  fault  in  the  pattern  or  in 
the  scheme  of  colour  !  Here  it 
seems  inhuman  to  tax  the  life 
and  patience  of  any  creature 
with  a  soul  to  this  extent. 

This  house  in  which  they  are 
assembled  once  belonged  to  a 
Vizier ;  so  that  beside  these 
more  open  rooms,  there  is  the 
secluded  chamber  in  which  his 
women  sat  behind  a  screen  of 
fretted  cedar,  half  visible  and 
half  concealed.  Its  front  win- 
dow looks  out  upon  the  world, 
and  imprimis  upon  the  upper 
floor  of  an  adjoining  house, 
where  to-day  there  is  a  great 
room  full  of  children  at  school. 
But  in  the  past  ...  it  may 
be  that  glances  passed  from 
lattice  to  lattice  of  which  the 
Vizier  was  unaware. 

Here  is  another  house  which 
is  even  more  attractive  than 
this.  You  enter  it  directly 
from  the  street,  and  passing 
through  its  central  hall,  where 
the  door-keeper  slumbers,  you 
are  taken  at  a  sharp  right 
angle  into  a  garden  •  court, 
which,  though  a  little  neglected 
now,  is  still  beautiful.  Into 
this  secluded  place,  with  its 
high  walls,  there  is  no  entrance 
save  past  the  door-keeper.  In 
its  centre  is  a  deep  well,  and 
beside  it  an  impluvium  of  cut 
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and  fashioned  stone,  over  which 
a  great  vine  spreads  its  lucent 
canopy,  and  in  its  season 
bunches  of  the  finest  grapes  in 
Kashmir.  The  vine  reaches 
away  to  the  walls  of  the  house, 
which  it  partially  covers ;  and 
under  its  shelter  a  wooden 
trough,  brown  with  the  velvet 
of  time,  carries  the  water  from 
the  well  to  the  Hummam  within 
the  house. 

Would  you  enter  ?  A  flight 
of  outer  steps  carries  you  to 
the  door  of  entrance,  and 
through  it  into  a  narrow  hall, 
where  in  a  cool  corner  under 
the  staircase  the  drinking 
water  of  the  house  is  stored  in 
earthen  jars.  On  the  right 
there  is  an  attractive  room 
with  a  carved  ceiling  and  a 
line  of  windows  opening  on  the 
garden.  This  is  the  winter 
sitting-room  with  its  double 
floor  and  walls,  through  which 
the  heated  air  from  the  Hum- 
mam  passes,  escaping  outwards 
at  last  through  little  apertures 
under  the  roof.  Adjoining  it 
is  the  Hummam,  where  the 
luxury  of  a  Turkish  bath  is 
available  to  the  owner  and  his 
guests.  Passing  on  up  the 
spiral  stairs  one  arrives  at  the 
chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  house — a 
summer  room  under  its  flower- 
bedded  roof,  with  a  long  series 
of  windows  upon  three  of  its 
sides,  yielding  exquisite  views 
of  the  Pir  Pantsal  snows,  and 
of  the  green  roofs,  balconies, 
and  spires  of  the  houses  and 
mosques  of  the  city.  There  is 
an  inner  row  of  carved  wooden 
pillars  which  supports  an  oval 
dome,  lined  with  cedar  wood. 
The  floor  of  this  inner  com- 
partment is  a  few  inches  lower 
2  E 
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than  that  of  the  surrounding 
verandah,  which  is  yet  a  part 
of  it ;  and  the  whole  plan  and 
design  of  this  elevated  chamber 
are  conceived  with  an  instinc- 
tive skill.  You  cannot  doubt 
that  it  is  the  creation  of  a 
living  school  of  Architecture, 
thrown  off  with  scarcely  an 
effort  by  craftsmen  trained 
by  centuries  of  practice.  The 
plaster  cornices  and  Saracenic 
arches,  the  shapely  pillars  and 
the  perfect  ovoid  dome  of  the 
roof,  all  speak  of  a  facile  skill. 

There  is  but  on©  door  to  this 
beautiful  chamber,  that  by 
which  you  enter  it  up  the 
winding  stair.  Light  and 
shadow  mingle  in  subtle  gra- 
dations within  it,  though  every 
window  of  it  is  open  to  the 
brilliant  sun.  But  each  of 
these  windows  is  also  equipped 
with  fretted  screens  of  cedar, 
which  fall  with  a  touch  into 
their  places,  making  beautiful 
sombre  patterns  against  the 
sunlight  without,  and  filling 
the  room  within  with  harmo- 
nies of  light. 

Here  you  will  find  the  papier- 
mache  workers  at  their  craft, 
seated  at  the  windows,  and  in 
the  bays  and  oriels  of  the  outer 
space,  half  in  shadow  them- 
selves while  the  light  falls  upon 
their  work;  a  community  of 
humble,  patient  people  with 
refined  features  and  delicate 
hands,  more  like  women  than 
men.  Some  are  busy  smooth- 
ing the  surface  of  the  papier- 
mache,  others  grinding  the 
brilliant  paint ;  while  the  rest, 
and  these  the  skilled  craftsmen, 
are  painting  in  with  fine 
brushes  the  design  of  each 
bowl  and  tray  and  box,  without 


any  pattern  before  them,  and 
next  laying  over  this  the 
colours,  and  ultimately  the 
varnish  of  liquid  amber,  which 
brings  the  piece  to  completion. 
The  finished  products  are  dis- 
played, or  covered  over  with  a 
veil  of  fine  muslin,  in  the  inner 
chamber  under  the  dome. 
Foreign  taste  and  low  prices 
have  not  helped  to  raise  the 
level  of  this  craft,  and  with 
the  strange  unconsciousness  of 
Eastern  workers,  the  same 
person  will  produce  an  exquisite 
piece  full  of  feeling  and  refine- 
ment of  design  and  colour,  be- 
side another  which  is  only  fit 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow or  carried  to  the  furnace 
of  the  Hummam.  You  feel 
that  these  people  go  right  or 
wrong  without  knowing  it. 
Yet  here  are  skill,  the  instinct 
for  beauty,  the  marvellous 
patience  and  infinite  labour  of 
those  who  would  succeed. 

The  craft  of  the  papier-mache1 
painter  seems  to  have  come 
here  from  Persia,  and  to  have 
been  confined  at  its  outset  to 
the  bow-shafts  of  the  period. 
It  is  still  known  as  Kamangari, 
or  Bow-craft,  and  the  quarter 
of  the  city  where  the  painters 
congregate  is  called  by  that 
name. 

This  beautiful  and  convenient 
house  was  built  some  forty 
years  ago  by  a  Persian  mer- 
chant, who  came  here  to  trade 
in  shawls, and  eventually  settled 
down  in  Kashmir.  His  son,  to 
whom  the  house  has  descended, 
pursues  his  father's  calling  as 
a  dealer  in  shawls,  though  an 
ever  -  increasing  shadow  has 
fallen  upon  it  since  thePrussiaus 
broke  the  Second  Empire  and 
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deprived  the  shawl  trade  of  its 
principal  market. 

From  these  intimacies  of  the 
City  one  may  pass  on  to  its 
more  notable  sights :  to  the 
Tomb  of  Zaiuu-1-Abidin,  the 
Sultan  whose  fame  still  sur- 
vives in  Kashmir,  to  the  great 
Mosque  which  is  like  Solomon's 
Temple,  built  upon  a  stately 
scale  with  lofty  pillars  of  cedar, 
but  is  now  in  a  state  of  disso- 
lution. Beside  its  tall  columns, 
each  of  which  was  once  a  prince 
of  the  Forest,  some  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Mogul  Emperors 
have  bowed  their  heads  in 
prayer,  and  the  idlers  and 
Mullahs  who  beg  in  its  pre- 
cincts, the  refuse  of  a  departed 
Age,  still  murmur  the  name  of 
Shah  Jahan. 

Old  as  it  looks,  it  supplanted 
a  far  more  ancient  temple  of 
wrought  stone,  whose  mouldings 
and  pediments  lie  scattered 
about  the  grounds. 

Islam  has  done  much  for  the 
world  in  its  Architecture,  in- 
spired by  the  doctrine  of  the 
one  God ;  but  the  havoc  it 
wrought  in  its  iconoclastic  fury 
is  fearful  to  think  of.  All  over 
Kashmir  there  lie  in  ruins  the 
classical  temples  of  the  past ; 
and  countless  others  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  broken  into  road  metal, 
built  into  dams  and  embank- 
ments, and  flung  into  the  lakes 
and  rivers.  There  was  one 
egregious  person  who  boasted 
of  the  title  of  the  Sultan  But- 
shikast — the  Image  Breaker — 
by  which  infamous  designation 
he  is  likely  to  be  known  with 
increasing  ill-favour  as  the  full 
extent  of  his  depredations  is 
revealed. 


There  are  other  Mosques, 
some  of  marble  built  by  Queens' 
daughters,  others  of  wood;  there 
are  Temples  covered  with  tin, 
and  one  with  sheets  of  tarnished 
gilt  by  the  Maharajah's  rococo 
and  bastard  palace.  There  is 
even  a  ruined  place  where 
Christ  is  supposed  to  have  lived, 
and  whence  he  ascended  into 
Heaven.  And  then,  overlook- 
ing all  this  strange  welter  of 
beauty  and  decay,  this  maze  of 
streets  and  canals  and  house?, 
and  all  the  seething  life  of  this 
incomparable  city,  is  Akbar's 
old  fortress,  with  its  Castle 
high  upon  that  hill,  "  whence," 
as  the  old  chronicler  says,  "  the 
splendour  of  it  all  is  visible  as 
if  from  the  sky." 

You  enter  it  through  a  great 
gateway  of  cut  stone,  fashioned 
with  the  unerring  hand  of  the 
Moguls.  Here,  through  its  half 
gloom,  from  sunlight  to  sun- 
light, the  people  pass  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  City. 
Over  the  archway  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  marble  in  the  flowing 
script  of  Persia  records  the 
construction  of  this  new  (and 
now  so  old)  City  of  Akbar, 
its  walls  and  towers,  at  a  cost 
of  many  lakhs  of  rupees. 
Twelve  thousand  workmen  in 
stone,  and  skilled  masons,  were 
brought  here  from  India  to 
build  it;  and  it  was  twelve 
years,  as  the  people  will  tell 
you,  before  the  Emperor  and  his 
son  Jahan gir,  who  had  begun 
at  opposite  ends,  finally  met 
upon  the  completion  of  the 
walls. 

But  the  glory  of  Akbar's 
day  has  departed  :  the  titanic 
wall,  with  its  embrasures  and 
loopholes,  is  shattered  and  in 
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ruins;  the  great  gates  are 
crumbling,  and  within  there 
is  scarcely  a  trace  now  of 
the  houses  and  palaces  and 
buildings  of  that  period. 
Herds  of  cattle  and  ponies 
graze  on  the  soft  undulating 
grass  which  covers  the  water- 
ways and  fountains  of  some 
old  garden;  and  almond-trees 
now  blossom  over  the  whole  of 
the  vast  interior.  Here  in  the 
spring  the  city  people  come 
and  sit  all  day  under  the 
white  bloom  which  ushers  in 
the  vernal  year ;  and  here,  as 
one  stands  upon  the  battle- 
ments and  looks  down  far 
upon  the  back-waters  of  the 
Lake,  one  realises  that  one  is 
looking  upon  the  remnants  of 
an  early  time,  when  the  foun- 
dations of  an  empire  were  being 
laid,  and  before  the  silken  days 
of  pleasure  had  supervened. 
For  it  was  Akbar's  half  cen- 
tury of  mastery  that  won  for 
Jahangir  his  thirteen  years 
of  ease  and  dalliance  in  Kash- 
mir. 

From  this  dead  city  one 
climbs  to  the  citadel  of  Hara 
Parbat,  which  soars  above  it. 
Water  was  always  the  diffi- 
culty of  these  old  rock-castles, 
and  as  one  ascends  one  passes 
an  old  well  with  the  remnants 
of  great  stairs  descending  to 
it  from  the  keep;  and  here, 
covering  the  bare  and  for- 
bidding slopes,  there  are  acres 
of  iris,  and  from  out  the 
tawny  grass  there  stand  out 
black  mottled  stones,  like  a 
leash  squadron  of  panthers  ad- 
vancing upon  the  citadel.  One 
enters  it  by  a  side  gateway  as 
one  enters  Chitor  or  Toledo, 
its  massive  door  armed  with 


spikes  of  iron ;  and  so  one 
passes  through  one  court  into 
another,  where  roses  are  bloom- 
ing, and  a  small  garden  of 
pomegranates  relieves  the 
mediaeval  fierceness  of  the 
place.  Over  another  gate 
there  is  a  piece  of  marble  in- 
scribed in  Persian,  relating 
the  exploits  of  Ata  Mahamad 
Khan,  the  Afghan  Viceroy, 
who  built  this  castle  in  the 
1226th  year  of  the  Prophet. 
The  folds  of  the  door  are  of 
solid  slabs  of  chinar.  There 
is  a  Hindu  temple  within,  and 
a  priest  ringing  a  small  bell 
and  chanting  his  daily  litany. 
His  voice,  as  it  echoes  within 
the  sombre  interior,  and  is 
borne  through  the  loopholes 
and  embrasures  of  the  Fortress 
into  the  outer  air,  carries  one's 
thoughts  back  far  beyond  the 
days  of  Akbar  to  some  primi- 
tive mist  of  time,  when  this 
hill  was  the  abode  of  the 
dread  goddess  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  whose  worship  sur- 
vives the  lapse  of  unnumbered 
centuries.  From  these  secret 
and  inner  courts  one  ascends 
to  the  roof  of  the  Citadel, 
whence  the  whole  world  seems 
spread  at  one's  feet  in  the 
sunshine. 

There  are  the  tawny  roofs 
of  the  city,  soft  vistas  of  the 
winding  river,  green  fields  and 
lonely  avenues  of  trees,  mosques 
and  palaces  and  shrines,  all 
mingled  at  this  distance  in  one 
serene  and  composite  whole. 
Nearer  at  foot  one  can  trace 
the  circumambient  walls  of 
Akbar,  the  circle  of  almond 
orchards  that  engirdles  the 
Citadel,  the  Lake  of  Anchar,  the 
far-famed  beauty  of  the  Dal, 
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the  gleam  of  the  distant 
Wular,  the  splendours  of 
Hara,  Mukh,  and  Mahadeo,  the 
Throne  of  Solomon,  superb  and 
simple  in  its  graceful  line,  the 
oumulose  masses  of  chinars 
which  mark  the  Imperial 
Gardens,  bridges,  and  roads, 
and  all  the  thousand  incidents 
of  a  city  displayed.  Over  and 
above  these  there  is  the  white 
gleam  and  encompassing  ma- 
jesty of  the  Pir  Pantsal,  which 
stand  sentinel  over  this  valley 
in  the  "  womb  of  Himalaya,"  as 
though  to  shelter  it  from  the 
rough  hands  of  a  barbaric 
world.  From  here  I  could  see 
the  cloud  masses  sweeping  in 
purple  folds  over  valley  and 
mountain,  the  sun  shining  in 
floods  of  sudden  light,  gilding 
the  temple  spires  and  peaks 
of  immortal  loveliness,  and  the 
whole  pageant  of  Nature  in 
which  man  plays  so  transient 
and  humble  a  part  accomplish- 
ing itself. 

The  Fortress  still  dominates 
the  scene  with  its  guns  and 
high  walls  and  frowning  battle- 
ments; but  the  hard  unrelent- 
ing race  which  built  it,  ruling 
this  lovely  valley  with  an  iron 
hand,  and  careless  of  the  feel- 
ings and  affections  of  the 
people,  has  been  long  since 
flung  out  —  as  such  people 
always  are  in  the  end — to  be 
punished  in  the  next  world,  if 
not  in  this.  No  one  regrets 
the  Afghan  in  Kashmir.  But 
how  gladly  the  people  speak  of 
the  Padishahs,  of  the  wise  and 
tolerant  Akbar,  the  pleasure- 
loving  Jahangir,  and  the  splen- 
did Shah  Jahan.  Their  memory 


survives  not  only  in  the  fine 
old  walls  and  gateways  of 
Akbar's  City  and  in  the 
exquisite  gardens  by  the  Lake 
shores,  but  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people. 

Who  would  suspect  in  the 
midst  of  this  City,  with  its 
wooden  houses,  in  these  gardens 
and  haunts  of  pleasure,  any- 
where in  this  lovely  valley 
in  which  Nature  and  Man 
seem  alike  so  complaisant,  the 
existence  of  this  typical  Mo- 
hammedan City  -  Fortress,  so 
like  in  its  character  to  those 
which  the  Moguls  have  left  in 
India  ?  There  are  some  indeed 
who  spend  many  years  in  the 
valley  and  upon  the  Lakes  with- 
out discovering  that  Akbar 
designed  to  create  here  a  city 
after  that  model. 

But  in  truth  it  was  needless, 
and  out  of  harmony  with  the 
soft  and  voluptuous  character 
of  the  people.  Give  them  their 
silken  waterways,  their  canoes 
and  pleasure-boats,  their  float- 
ing gardens  and  orchards,  and 
let  who  will  rule  and  build  fort- 
resses, so  long  as  they  are  not 
called  upon  to  live  in  them. 
That  is  their  sentiment.  And 
so  it  was  that  Akbar's  city 
failed  of  accomplishment. 

But  when  the  almond-trees 
are  in  bloom,  and  Time,  to 
whose  wisdom  they  trust,  has 
covered  all  fierceness  with  soft 
green  turf,  then  are  the  people 
willing  to  come  in  and  dream 
under  the  white  flowers,  and 
sing  and  pass  a  fortnight  of 
the  year  here,  where  Akbar 
would  have  had  them  live  in 
martial  state. 
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MUSIN«s     WITHOUT     METHOD. 

THE     SALE    OP    TITLES — HONOUR     ROOTED    IN    DISHONOUR — WHAT 

IS    THE    MEANING    OP    REFORM1? STOCKHOLM    AND    INDECISION — 

THE     POPE     AND     PEACE THE     NEW    EDUCATION     BILL — WHAT     IS 

A    "  POOR   MAN  "  1 AN    EDUCATED    PROLETARIAT. 


THE  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  the  sale  of  honours 
showed  onoe  more  the  wide 
gap  which  separates  the  sane 
people  of  the  oountry  from  the 
politicians.  We  all  know  only 
too  well  that  peerages  and 
baronetcies  have  of  late  years 
been  granted,  on  the  advice  of 
Ministers,  to  those  who  have 
done  nothing  to  deserve  them. 
We  all  know  that  the  party 
funds,  secret  and  unaudited, 
are  increased  year  after  year 
by  the  donations  of  men  am- 
bitious of  becoming  hereditary 
legislators.  So  much  is  com- 
mon knowledge.  Even  Lord 
Crewe  admitted  the  evil, 
though  he  thought  that  Par- 
liament could  do  nothing  in 
the  matter,  and  that  we  must 
rely  upon  public  opinion  to 
remedy  the  evil.  "  It  is  true, 
of  course,"  said  he,  "  that  a 
certain  number  of  honours  and 
dignities  had  been  made  within 
the  last  few  years  to  which 
most  of  your  lordships  would 
be  prepared  to  take  strong 
exception,  although  you  pro- 
bably would  not  all  take  ex- 
ception to  the  same  oases." 

This  admission,  we  should 
have  thought,  was  sufficient 
for  those  who  demand  reform. 
The  Government  is  indifferent 
to  it,  and  seems  to  defend  the 
common  practice  with  a  whole 
heart,  and  to  suggest  at  the 
same  time  that  it  does  not 


exist.  Lord  Curzon,  for  in- 
stance, the  champion  of  things 
that  are,  confesses  at  the  outset 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  sale  of  honours. 
"The  idea  of  a  mercantile 
transaction  in  which  a  peerage 
or  a  baronetcy  is  handed  like  a 
parcel  of  goods  across  a  counter 
is  abhorrent  to  all  right-think- 
ing men."  That,  of  course,  is 
true.  It  is  true  also  that  the 
professional  politician,  who  de- 
sires the  triumph  of  his  party 
before  all  things,  is  seldom  a 
right-thinking  man,  and  if  he 
believes  that  that  triumph  can 
best  be  secured  by  adding  to 
the  party  funds,  he  will  not 
scruple  to  give  whatever  is 
asked  in  exchange  for  comfort- 
able cheques.  But,  eays  Lord 
Curzon,  "speaking  for  myself, 
I  know  no  foundation  for  such 
a  rumour  as  has  been  referred 
to."  That  is  the  worst  of 
Ministers.  They  can  assume 
ignorance  as  easily  as  they  as- 
sume omniscience.  We  confess 
that,  until  the  party  funds  are 
publicly  audited,  it  is  difficult 
to  establish  the  reasons  why 
Mr  A  or  Mr  B  should  have 
been  made  a  peer.  The  country 
may  be  kept  in  the  dark ;  even 
Prime  Ministers  may  assume 
innocence  ;  but  Whips  and  Pat- 
ronage Secretaries  must  needs 
be  in  possession  of  all  the  facts. 
Lord  Selborne  asked  a  most 
pertinent  question.  "  Was  he 
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to  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  these 
Prime  Ministers  never  sus- 
peoted,  as  the  long  procession 
of  names  wholly  unknown  to 
them  was  brought  to  them  by 
their  Whips,  that  some  of  them 
had  done  something  which 
made  the  Whips  particularly 
anxious  that  the  honour  should 
be  conferred,  and  that  that 
'  something  '  was  a  contribution 
to  the  party  funds?  To  ask 
him  to  believe  that  was  an  in- 
sult to  his  intelligence,  arid  to 
suggest  it  of  any  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  an  insult  to  his  intel- 
ligence. After  all,  a  Prime 
Minister  was  not  a  man 
who  lived  entirely  outside  the 
general  atmosphere  of  public 
life." 

Neither  Lord  Selborne  nor 
anybody  else  can  be  asked  to 
believe  so  simple  a  notion. 
But,  if  neither  Whip  nor 
Minister  will  make  public  con- 
fession of  the  truth,  we  can 
arrive  at  it  by  another  path. 
Let  the  optimists  also  believe 
that  the  British  Government 
is  always  above  suspicion  take 
a  list  of  newly-created  peers, 
look  at  the  accounts  which 
they  confide  to  the  pages  of 
'  Who's  Who,'  and  try  to  dis- 
cover for  himself  why  Mr  A 
or  Mr  B  was  honoured  by  his 
Sovereign.  We  have  put  this 
plan  to  the  test,  and  what  do 
we  find?  A  young  man  who 
claims  to  have  done  nothing  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  who 
is  rich  and  no  more.  Why, 
then,  is  he  made  a  peer? 
Truly,  he  was  not  carried  to 
the  House  of  Lords  on  a  wave 
of  popularity,  and  yet  he  sits 
where  Nelson  and  Wellington 
sat,  without  any  sense  of  shame 


or  ridicule.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  he  reached  his  dizzy  emin- 
ence by  any  other  means  than 
by  a  golden  ladder.  Or  take 
another  instance.  A  respect- 
able and  elderly  manufacturer, 
who  by  strict  attention  to 
business  and  a  determination 
never  to  forgo  a  profit,  has 
become  very  affluent.  With 
the  utmost  zeal  he  serves  him- 
self and  not  his  country.  He 
builds  a  house,  and  increases 
daily  the  cumbersome  splendour 
of  his  life.  He  finds  one  thing 
lacking  to  him — a  title,  which 
shall  separate  him  from  his 
less  energetic,  less  wealthy 
rivals.  And  then  his  name, 
hitherto  completely  unknown 
outside  the  hardware  trade,  is 
found  in  a  List  of  Honours. 
There  can  be  no  explanation  of 
his  sudden  advance  except  the 
explanation  of  a  cheque.  No 
politician  will  ever  come  for- 
ward to  admit  that  A  or  B 
bought  himself  a  title,  as  he 
buys  his  wife  a  diamond  tiara. 
But  when  it  is  clear  that  the 
title  could  have  been  obtained 
by  no  other  means  than  pur- 
chase, you  have  a  right  to  dis- 
regard the  politicians  and  to 
rely  upon  the  facts,  which  are 
incontestable. 

The  present  system  does 
something  more  than  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  country. 
It  brings  disgrace  upon  an  old 
and  once  dignified  institution. 
We  agree  with  Lord  Curzon 
that  public  honours  are  a 
legitimate  object  of  ambition, 
that  the  nation  has  a  laudable 
wish  to  reward  its  distinguished 
men,  that  the  desire  to  found  a 
family  and  leave  a  name  is 
wholly  virtuous.  But  precisely 
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because  we  agree  herein  with 
Lord  Curzon,  we  deplore  the 
present  system.  What  is  an 
honour,  rooted  in  dishonour, 
but  an  enduring  shame  ?  How 
many  of  our  newest  peers  have 
ministered  to  the  nation's  love 
of  rewarding  its  worthiest 
citizens  ?  What  pleasure  oan 
the  honest  son  of  a  man  who 
has  bought  a  peerage  take 
in  his  hereditary  title  ?  The 
more  you  debase  the  peerage, 
the  easier  you  make  the  access 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
heavier  is  the  blow  which  you 
strike  at  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  our  public  life.  If  you  give 
a  citizen  who  has  made  a  for- 
tune and  subscribed  to  the 
funds  the  same  reward  as  you 
offer  to  a  hero  who  has  saved 
the  country,  are  you  not  putting 
a  superfluous  affront  upon  hero- 
ism ?  Will  you  not  make  it 
impossible  at  last  to  reward 
public  service  at  all  ?  Lord 
Salisbury  threw  the  light  of 
truth  upon  the  whole  matter 
in  a  couple  of  sentences.  "  If 
a  man  were  to  give  money  for 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," said  he,  "he  would  be 
unseated  for  corruption.  Let 
the  same  principle  be  applied 
to  the  House  of  Lords." 

How  shall  the  principle  be 
applied?  The  provisions  sug- 
gested by  Lord  Selborne  are 
beyond  reproach.  Firstly,  says 
he,  "  when  any  honour  or  dig- 
nity is  conferred  upon  a 
British  subject,  other  than  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Family 
or  the  members  of  the  Naval, 
Military,  or  permanent  Civil 
Service  under  the  Crown,  a 
definite  public  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  which  it  has  been 


recommended  to  the  Crown 
shall  accompany  the  notifica- 
tion of  the  grant  ;  and, 
secondly,  a  declaration  to  the 
Sovereign  shall  be  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  in  recom- 
mending any  person  to  His 
Majesty's  favour  for  any  such 
honour  or  dignity,  that  he 
has  satisfied  himself  that  no 
payment  or  expectation  of  pay- 
ment is  directly  or  indirectly 
associated  with  the  grant  or 
promise  of  such  honour  or 
dignity. "  If  our  respect  for 
the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be 
preserved,  some  such  pro- 
visions as  these  are  clearly 
necessary.  Cynicism  grows 
apace  in  politics,  and  if  there 
be  a  tariff  for  peerages  we 
shall  presently  see  sailors  and 
soldiers  appointed  to  high 
office  for  monetary  service 
rendered  to  the  party  in 
power,  and  the  Navy  and 
Army  will  be  degraded  to 
the  mere  level  of  popular 
government.  The  politicians 
are  on  their  trial,  and  if  they 
do  not  mend  their  ways  they 
will  be  swept  into  the  dust- 
bin of  forgotten  things.  Lord 
Selborne  will  presently  give 
the  House  of  Peers  another 
opportunity  of  confessing  its 
sins  and  promising  reform, 
and  its  best  chance  of  sur- 
viving in  honour  and  dignity 
will  be  to  resolve  that  it  will 
resolutely  close  its  ears  to  the 
jingling  of  money  -  bags,  and 
will  admit  nobody  in  the 
future  within  its  jealously 
guarded  gates  who  has  not 
served  his  country  in  peace  or 
war  with  all  the  strength  and 
wisdom  that  are  in  him. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  for  the  politicians 
the  word  "reform"  has  but 
one  meaning — a  profitable  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise.  They 
manifest  no  desire  for  purity 
of  election.  They  take  no 
steps  to  check  the  campaigns 
of  falsehood,  which  are  the 
sure  heralds  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment. They  worship  numbers 
with  so  stout  a  heart  that 
they  think  all  will  be  well 
if  only  they  distribute  the 
franchise  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. Thus  they  invent  a 
counterpoise  to  the  vote  of 
the  soldiers,  of  whose  support 
they  are  not  assured.  The 
Conscientious  Objectors  pre- 
sent no  difficulty  to  the 
politicians.  They  are  their 
own  creation,  and  they  know 
perfectly  well  how  to  deal 
with  them.  The  sailors  and 
the  soldiers  are  men  of  an- 
other clay,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  when  the  war 
is  over,  they  may  turn  and 
rend  those  saviours  of  our 
country  who  sit  on  the  front 
bench.  Meanwhile,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  either  publicly  to  audit 
the  party  funds  or  to  prevent 
the  shameful  traffic  in  titles. 
These  things  come  not  within 
the  compass  of  "  reform."  And 
no  doubt  the  House  of  Com- 
mons devoutly  prays  that  a 
bold  addition  of  six  million 
fortuitous  men  and  women  to 
the  vote  will  remain  the  only 
kind  of  "  reform  "  tolerated  by 
a  free  democracy. 

But  though  our  Government 
can  find  time,  in  the  midst  of 
a  war,  to  tinker  with  the 
franchise,  it  is  still  incapable 
of  making  swift  decisions.  It 


goes  in  constant  fear  of  its  own 
supporters,  and  thinks  that 
evasion  is  a  useful  form  of 
government.  Thus  it  creates 
difficulties,  where  none  need 
exist,  and  shakes  the  confidence 
of  the  country  by  its  ingrained 
habit  of  procrastination.  The 
harm  thus  done  is  immeasur- 
able. As  there  has  been  no 
general  election  for  many 
years,  the  cleavage  between 
the  members  of  Parliament 
and  the  people  is  complete,  and 
the  members  of  Parliament, 
deprived  of  that  comforting 
thing,  a  mandate,  know  not 
what  to  do  or  say.  And  the 
electors,  especially  in  the  large 
centres  of  population,  know  no 
more  about  the  conduct  of  the 
war  than  the  agitators  choose 
to  tell  them.  Having  forgotten 
all  about  the  men  whom  they 
chose  to  represent  them,  they 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  peace- 
mongers  and  plotters  of  German 
sympathies,  who  have  the  money 
and  the  leisure  to  conduct  a 
campaign  of  lies.  Now  it  is  the 
plain  duty  of  all  those  members 
of  Parliament  who  are  not 
serving  at  the  front  to  visit 
their  constituencies  at  once,  and 
to  explain  in  plain,  irrefutable 
terms  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  war.  After  all,  they  are 
well  paid  for  doing  next  to 
nothing,  and  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  they  should  counter- 
act the  infamous  plottings  of 
those  who  can  talk  of  "our 
German  friends."  They  are  the 
elect  of  the  people,  and  there- 
fore they  speak,  we  suppose, 
with  some  authority.  Why  do 
they  not,  therefore,  organise 
meetings  in  all  the  big  cities, 
and  explain  why  at  this  moment 
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peace  is  impossible,  and  how 
far  we  have  already  travelled 
on  the  road  towards  victory  ? 
Never,  in  truth,  was  there  a 
greater  need  of  direct,  honest 
speech.  To  whichever  quarter 
you  turn  your  eye?,  you  may 
detect  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man hand.  The  peacemongers, 
who  seem  to  have  no  lack 
of  gold,  are  busy  at  our 
street  corners.  Whence  the 
gold  comes  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  —  probably  from 
the  same  source  as  the  argu- 
ments. And  not  only  in  Eug- 
land  are  the  Germans  active. 
According  to  their  custom,  they 
are  using  all  the  means  that 
are  near  to  their  hand.  Now 
that  their  professors  are  discred- 
ited, they  pressed  the  Social- 
ists into  their  service,  and  they 
hoped  to  achieve  in  Stockholm 
what  their  armies  did  not  ac- 
complish in  the  field.  It  was  a 
simple  enough  plot.  In  public 
the  German  Government  could 
safely  denounce  the  Socialists 
and  all  theirworks.  At  the  same 
time  it  found  it  convenient  to 
make  the'Vorwarts'an  imperial 
organ,  and  to  inspire  the  Social- 
ists, who  pined  to  meet  their 
belligerent  brethren,  with  cor- 
rect views.  Then  English  and 
French  and  Russians  would 
have  gone  to  Sweden,  given 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  the 
Kaiser's  representatives,  mas- 
querading as  Socialists,  and 
Germany  might  have  escaped 
the  consequences  of  its  mis- 
deeds on  easy  terms.  And 
there  was  every  reason  why 
the  present  time  seemed  apt 
for  peace.  The  Germans,  in 
spite  of  their  boastf  ulness,  know 
that  they  will  never  again  be  in 


so  favourable  a  situation  as  to- 
day. Though  they  have  failed 
in  their  ambition  of  dominat- 
ing the  world,  the  large  hopes 
of  Middle  Europe  are  still  pre- 
sent to  their  minds,  and  as 
they  hold  the  line  from  Ant- 
werp to  Constantinople,  they 
are  ready  to  cry  quits  for  the 
present,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
next  war,  which  shall  realise 
their  greater  dream.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  had  we 
permitted  representatives  of 
England  to  confer  with  Prus- 
sians at  Stockholm,  we  should 
have  been  playing  the  game 
precisely  as  the  Germans 
wished  it  to  be  played.  Our 
Socialists  are  at  once  too 
honest  and  too  simple  to  hold 
their  own  with  the  men  chosen 
and  inspired  by  the  Kaiser. 
The  duty,  therefore,  of  our 
Government  was  plain  and 
imperative.  It  brooked  far 
less  delay  than  Mr  Asquith's 
preambles.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter should  have  explained  at 
once  that  no  passport  would 
be  granted  to  any  Socialist 
who  desired  to  discuss  the 
questions  of  war  and  peace 
with  our  enemies,  and  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  the 
matter.  The  Prime  Minister, 
as  usual,  refrained  from 
coming  to  a  decision.  And 
the  natural  consequence  of 
his  indecision  was  argu- 
ment, interminable  and  dan- 
gerous. Champions  of  the 
meeting  at  Stockholm  lashed 
themselves  into  a  fury  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  rhetoric.  The 
loyal  supporters  of  the  right- 
eous war  replied  in  terms  of 
an  equal  energy.  And  thus  a 
situation  of  conflict  was  created, 
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which  never  need  have  been 
created  at  all.  The  mere  use 
of  words  swiftly  destroys  all 
sense  of  proportion,  and  merely 
because  our  Government  re- 
fused to  make  up  its  mind,  the 
question,  to  go  to  Stookholm 
or  not  to  go,  seemed  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  The 
agitation  was  artificial,  and 
need  not  have  been,  as  we  have 
said.  But  the  foot,  which 
should  have  been  put  down,  was 
still  poised  in  the  air,  and  when 
at  last  it  was  firmly  planted, 
equilibrium  was  upset. 

And  then,  at  last,  when  all 
parties  were  embroiled,  came 
the  decision — and  it  came,  as 
usual,  in  the  guise  of  scandal. 
Mr  Henderson,  a  member  of 
the  War  Cabinet,  took  Mr 
Ramsay  Maodonald,  the  cham- 
pion in  chief  of  "  our  German 
friends,"  under  his  wing  to 
Paris,  and  public  opinion  was 
instantly  alert.  There  followed 
a  profitless  discussion,  infinite 
recriminations,  and  a  resigna- 
tion. Mr  Henderson  preferred 
to  lead  a  mere  party,  when  in 
the  War  Cabinet  he  might 
have  served  England,  and  Mr 
Bonar  Law  actually  nerved 
himself  to  make  a  declaration 
which  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood. "The  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,"  said  he,  "have 
advised  the  Government  that 
it  is  not  legal  for  any  person 
resident  in  his  Majesty's  dom- 
inions to  engage  in  a  confer- 
ence with  enemy  subjects  with- 
out the  licence  of  the  Crown 
duly  given.  The  Government 
have  decided  that  permission 
to  attend  the  Conference  shall 
not  be  granted,  and  the  same 


decision  has  been  taken  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Italy,  with 
whom  the  Government  have 
been  in  communication." 
What  was  illegal  when  Mr 
Bonar  Law  found  his  voice, 
was  illegal  weeks  before,  and 
it  is  sad  to  think  how  much 
ill-temper  and  bad  blood  were 
caused  by  the  Government's 
irresolution. 

Stockholm,  then,  unless  our 
Ministers  turn  another  somer- 
sault, may  be  regarded  as 
finished  and  done  with.  The 
peacemongers  of  Germany  and 
Austria  have  not  wasted  time. 
No  sooner  had  the  official 
Socialists  failed,  than  the  Pope 
came  forward  with  his  version 
of  a  German  peace.  He  began 
by  professing  "impartiality." 
It  is  a  profession  merely,  since 
from  beginning  to  end  the 
Papal  Note  supports  unblush- 
ingly  the  cause  of  the  Central 
Powers.  From  the  outset  of 
the  War  the  Pope  has  been 
ill-advised.  He  saw  Belgium 
martyred,  and  he  refrained 
from  protest.  He  stood  by 
without  a  word  when  the 
heroic  Cardinal  Mercier  was 
insulted  and  injured  by  the 
Huns.  He  has  witnessed  the 
shameful  enslavement  of  thou- 
sands of  Frenchmen  and  Bel- 
gians, and  has  found  no  word 
to  say  in  reprobation.  And 
now,  when  Germany  and 
Austria  are  feeling  the  strain 
of  war,  he  talks  of  "useless 
massacre,"  and  thinks  it  time 
that  we  took  the  hands  of  our 
enemies  in  friendship.  Heart- 
breaking though  the  massacre 
may  be,  it  will  not  be  useless 
if  it  saves  the  honour  and  the 
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civilisation  of  the  world.  And 
we  should  ill  requite  the  heroes 
who  have  died  in  our  cause  if 
we  listened  to  the  Pope,  and 
made  their  gallant  sacrifice  of 
no  effect. 

The  Pope  shows  on  which 
side  his  sympathies  lie  when  he 
acquits  Germany  of  the  charge 
of  having  made  the  war,  and 
suggests  the  principle  of  "  com- 
plete reciprocal  condonation." 
The  suggestion  is  monstrous. 
We  ask  the  Germans  to  con- 
done nothing  we  have  done ; 
we  refuse  to  condone  the 
thousand  brutalities  of  which 
they  are  guilty.  We  have  not 
made  war  in  the  spirit  of  the 
burglar  and  the  murderer. 
We  have  not  butchered  women, 
and  robbed  houses,  and  burnt 
churches.  And  before  the 
Pope  again  attempts  to  restore 
peace  to  the  world,  he  must 
find  a  formula  more  easily 
acceptable  to  the  Allies  of  the 
Entente  than  "complete  re- 
ciprocal condonation."  Nor  do 
we  understand  or  accept  his 
other  formula,  which  we  prefer 
to  cite  in  the  original  French  : 
"  Tout  le  monde  reoonnait 
d'autre  part,"  says  he,  "  que 
d'un  cote  comme  d'autre 
1'honneur  des  armes  est  sauf." 
What  this  means  precisely  we 
do  not  know.  We  recognise, 
however,  neither  that  the 
honours  of  warfare  are  even, 
nor  that  the  Germans  may 
claim  to  have  upheld  the 
honour  of  soldiers.  We  prefer 
to  guard  our  honour  for  our- 
selves, and  to  insist  that,  as  the 
Germans  made  war  when  it 
suited  them,  so  we  shall  make 
peace  in  our  own  good  time, 
and  not  before. 


As  we  dislike  the  Pope's 
preamble,  so  we  distrust  most 
gravely  the  terms  which  he 
thinks  proper  to  suggest.  He 
is  the  head  of  a  great  Church, 
and  if  he  aspired  to  teach  the 
world  the  lessons  of  morality 
he  would  be  listened  to  with 
respect.  When  he  pretends  to 
devise  terms  which  should  per- 
suade all  the  belligerents  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  he  be- 
comes not  merely  a  politician, 
but  a  German  politician.  He 
speaks  with  the  voice  not  of 
his  Church,  but  of  the  Kaiser's 
Chancery.  He  would  like  to 
punish  nobody,  and  to  leave 
in  the  aggressor's  hands  the 
spoils  of  victory.  Germany,  it 
seems,  is  to  suffer  nothing. 
England  alone  is  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  her  rash  act  in 
going  to  the  help  of  Belgium 
by  giving  up  her  one  and 
only  means  of  defence  —  the 
mastery  of  the  sea.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  Pope  is  a 
profound  student  of  history. 
We  should  be  surprised  if  he 
were  not  ignorant  of  Napoleon'n 
ambitions  and  of  the  teaching 
of  Admiral  Mahan.  His  ac- 
tivities have,  or  should  have, 
been  in  the  field  of  theology, 
and,  if  he  has  interpreted  his 
duties  aright,  he  has  left  to 
others  the  study  of  naval 
strategy.  Why,  then,  does  he 
come  forth  with  proposals 
whose  justice  he  has  no  means 
of  testing?  He  has  a  right 
to  be  heard  if  he  celebrates 
the  abstract  blessings  of  peace. 
His  opinions  on  politics  do  not 
deserve  to  be  heard  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican. 

He  speaks  ex  cathedra,  and 
will  find  many  listeners.  Where- 
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fore  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
that  the  terms  which  he  has 
sketched  are,  and  will  always 
be,  unacceptable  to  Great 
Britain,  her  Dominions,  and  her 
Allies.  "The  supremacy  of 
the  law  once  established,"  says 
he,  "let  us  remove  every  hin- 
drance to  the  intercommunica- 
tion of  nations  by  ensuring  by 
regulations  to  be  fixed  the  true 
freedom  and  community  of  the 
seas,  which  on  the  one  hand 
would  eliminate  frequent  causes 
of  conflict,  and  on  the  other 
would  open  new  sources  of  pros- 
perity and  progress  to  all." 
Now,  before  we  discuss  the 
Pope's  main  political  thesis,  we 
would  ask  by  what  means  the 
supremacy  of  the  law  is  to  be 
established.  It  will  be  waste 
of  time  for  us  to  sign  any  more 
"scraps  of  paper"  jointly  with 
Germany.  We  cannot  come  to 
terms  with  a  nation  which 
boasts  openly  that  treaties  are 
not  to  be  respected,  and  that 
international  law  is  the  phan- 
tom of  a  timid  brain.  And 
secondly,  we  should  like  to 
know  what  "sources  of  pros- 
perity and  progress  "  have  been 
stopped  by  England's  guardian- 
ship of  the  ocean.  Since  we 
have  been  masters  of  the  sea 
we  have  kept  the  way  open  for 
the  ships  of  all  countries.  We 
have  extinguished  piracy  and 
made  commerce  safe  for  the 
world.  But  we  will  not  allow 
ourselves,  in  any  circumstances, 
to  be  robbed  in  time  of  war  of 
the  sovereignty  upon  which  de- 
pends our  national  existence. 
The  Central  Powers  now  enjoy 
all  that  is  conferred  by  the 
mastery  of  the  land.  They  can 
transport  what  they  will  from 


Turkey  to  Berlin,  or  to  Vienna. 
They  can  also  block  the  way  to 
us.  Suppose  we  attempted  to 
bring  oil  from  Rumania  to  Lon- 
don. Does  the  Pope  think  that 
the  Austrians  and  the  Germans, 
his  friends,  should  keep  the 
road  clear  for  us  ?  And  as  they 
have  the  right  to  hold  the  routes 
by  land,  so  we  have  and  shall  al- 
ways have  the  right  to  hold  the 
routes  by  sea,  the  only  routes 
by  which  we  can  approach  other 
countries.  If  the  Pope  wishes 
to  abolish  the  blockade  utterly, 
he  must  add  to  his  "  true  free- 
dom and  community  of  the 
sea  "  the  true  freedom  and  com- 
munity of  the  land. 

For  many  years  we  fought 
Napoleon  for  this  same  free- 
dom and  community.  He  was 
master  of  the  Continent,  and 
he  would  have  been,  if  he  could, 
sovereign  of  the  seas  also. 
Had  we  yielded  to  his  ambi- 
tion, peace  was  ours  for  the 
asking.  But  we  refused  to 
surrender  the  supremacy,  with- 
out which  our  Empire  cannot 
live  for  a  month  ;  and  as  we 
fought  Napoleon,  so  we  shall 
fight  any  other  ambitious 
tyrant,  who  hopes  by  insidious 
chatter  about  freedom  and 
community  to  put  us  under  his 
heel.  And  as  for  the  Pope,  he 
would  be  wise  to  remember 
that  he  is  the  Spiritual  Head 
of  a  great  Church,  and  that  it 
is  not  his  business  to  meddle  in 
politics.  So  long  as  he  re- 
mains entrenched  in  the  Vati- 
can he  will  guard  his  power 
and  its  mystery.  If  he  comes 
out  into  the  world  of  wars  and 
treaties,  he  will  be  tried  by 
other  standards,  and  be  found 
wanting. 
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As  though  the  war  and  its 
conduct  were  not  enough  to 
engross  the  nation's  energies, 
we  are  involved,  as  if  by  panic, 
in  a  mass  of  legislation.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  Mr  Fisher  with 
his  new  Education  Bill,  which 
he  hopes  will  fashion  loyal  and 
intelligent  citizens.  He  justi- 
fies the  urgency  of  his  plan  on 
the  double  ground  that  our 
rivalry  with  Germany  will  be 
fiercer  than  ever  after  the 
war,  and  that,  being  in  the 
act  of  extending  the  franchise, 
we  must  make  further  sacrifice 
in  forming  the  mind  of  the 
young.  Thus  most  sedulously 
do  we  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  Were  we  wise,  we  should 
first  make  sure  that  our  men 
and  women  were  fit  to  make 
a  constructive  judgment,  and 
then  invite  them  to  record 
that  judgment  at  the  polls. 
And  it  is  of  ill  omen  that, 
though  Mr  Fisher  looks  for- 
ward to  the  rivalry  of  Ger- 
many, he  says  no  word  of 
military  training. 

However,  the  object  of  the 
new  bill  is  to  "  provide  en- 
larged and  enriched  opportuni- 
ties of  education  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor."  And  at  the 
outset  we  cannot  but  ask  for  a 
definition.  We  would  demand, 
with  Trimalchio,  what  is  a  poor 
man  ?  We  suppose  Mr  Fisher 
includes  within  the  limits  of 
poverty  all  those  who  work 
with  their  hands  for  a  weekly 
wage.  And  many  of  them,  as 
Lord  Sydenham  pointed  out 
the  other  day,  are  earning  £10 
to  £18  a  week,  though  un- 
skilled. They  are  deemed  fit, 
moreover,  to  govern  the 
country.  In  order  that  they 


may  give  full  expression  to 
their  wishes,  the  other  classes 
are  being  disfranchised.  They 
are  not  deemed  fit  to  educate 
their  own  children.  The  middle 
classes,  for  the  most  part  less 
well  paid  than  they,  must  con- 
tribute to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  "poor,"  and  must 
make  what  shift  they  can  to 
have  their  own  children  taught 
the  rudiments.  Such  is  one  of 
the  blind  alleys  of  topsy-turvy- 
dom  into  which  democracy 
leads  us.  To-day  numbers  are 
all  powerful,  and  even  if  the 
"poor"  were  twice  as  rich  as 
they  are,  they  would  still  de- 
mand of  the  unhappy  clerks, 
who  do  their  best  to  keep  up 
appearances  on  a  modest  salary, 
that  they  should  help  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  their  chil- 
dren off  their  hands. 

For  that  is  the  evil  effect  of 
all  such  bills  as  that  which 
Mr  Fisher  has  brought  forward. 
They  destroy  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  without  which 
decent  citizenship  is  a  silly 
superstition  ;  they  snap  the  ties 
which  should  hold  families  to- 
gether; and  if  they  produce 
anything,  it  is  a  drab  uniform- 
ity, which  will  bring  us  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  well-drilled 
ideal  of  Prussianism.  Nor  does 
Mr  Fisher  pretend  that  the 
State  in  offering  its  boons  to 
the  poor  is  actuated  by  any 
selfish  hope  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  its  citizens.  What- 
ever is  done  for  "  the  members 
of  our  industrial  army  "  is  done 
for  them  alone.  "  They  do  not 
want  education  in  order  that 
they  may  become  better  tech- 
nical workmen  and  earn  higher 
wages,"  he  says ;  "  they  do  not 
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want  it  that  they  may  rise  out 
of  their  own  class.  They  want 
it  because  they  know  that  in  the 
treasures  of  the  mind  they  can 
find  an  aid  to  good  citizenship, 
a  source  of  pure  enjoyment." 
If  education  mea-nt  all  this  to 
them,  they  would  get  it  for 
themselves,  and  it  would  be 
worth  ten  times  more  if  it  came 
to  them  by  their  own  work  and 
endeavour.  We  do  not  prize 
highly  that  which  is  lavished 
upon  us  by  others,  and  no  learn- 
ing belongs  so  intimately  to  its 
possessor  as  that  which  he 
chose  to  attain  for  himself  at 
a  proper  sacrifice  of  time  and 
money.  If  we  approached  the 
problem  of  education  from  the 
right  side,  we  should  see  that 
our  citizens  were  adequately 
paid,  and  then  throw  upon  them 
the  just  responsibility  of  edu- 
cating their  own  children. 

But  modern  politics  deals  not 
with  Utopia.  It  keeps  its  eye 
fixed  upon  votes  and  popu- 
larity, and  is  completely  blind 
to  the  ultimate  good.  State 
Socialism  is  the  fashionable 
cult,  and  the  State  must  pay 
for  what  the  electors  want.  If 
Mr  Fisher's  bill  is  passed,  the 
children  of  the  poor  will  be 
taken  from  their  families  at  an 
earlier  age,  and  remain  under 
the  yoke  of  education  to  a  later 
age  than  heretofore.  There 
will  be  nursery  schools  for 
children  under  five ;  and  there 
will  be  compulsory  continua- 
tion schools  provided  for  girls 
and  boys  up  to  the  age  of  18. 
In  Mr  Fisher's  words,  "every 
young  person  no  longer  under 
any  obligation  to  attend  a 
public  elementary  school  shall 
attend  such  continuation  school 
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as  the  local  education  authority 
of  the  area  in  which  he  resides 
may  require,  for  a  period  of 
320  hours  a  year,  or  the 
equivalent  of  8  hours  a  week 
for  40  weeks."  And  further- 
more, this  part-time  instruction 
shall  be  by  day,  and  taken 
out  of  the  employer's  time. 

We  will  not  here  emphasise 
the  injustice  of  this  scheme. 
We  would  only  point  out  that 
behind  it  lurks  the  fallacy 
that  education  is  good  in  itself 
and  for  all  men.  It  is  easy 
to  disprove  this  by  the 
common  experience  of  life. 
No  Education  Act  recognises 
the  real  distinction  which 
exists  between  those  whom 
education  profits  and  those 
whom  it  does  not.  There  are 
many  whom  reading  and 
writing  will  never  encourage 
or  improve.  Many  others  will 
find  the  books  they  need,  what- 
ever their  calling  may  be.  And 
to  send  all  and  sundry  through 
the  same  mill  is  to  commit  an 
obvious  folly.  How  many 
gifts  of  observation  and  handi- 
craft (have  been  spoiled  by  the 
uniformity  of  a  cast  -  iron 
method !  Some  are  born  to 
be  scholars,  others  to  be  cob- 
blers, and  a  good  cobbler  is 
better  than  a  bad  scholar. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that,  as 
things  are  now,  any  boy  is 
deprived  of  the  education 
which  he  needs.  The  way 
has  always  been  made  easy 
for  talent.  The  ladder,  which 
shall  lead  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  university,  has 
always  been  there  for  those 
who  have  the  wisdom  and 
energy  to  climb  it.  It  is  not 
the  scholarships  that  have 
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been  laoking.  Those  have 
lacked  who  might  win  them. 
And  we  shall  not  envisage 
this  question  aright  until  we 
admit  that  to  many  education 
is  wholly  useless,  that  thou- 
sands of  children  would  be 
better  employed  learning  how 
to  look  after  horses  at  twelve 
years  of  age  than  in  attempt- 
ing to  con  hieroglyphics,  for 
ever  unintelligible,  and  that 
it  is  the  first  and  last  duty 
of  a  Government  to  encourage, 
by  all  means  in  its  power, 
variety  of  skill  and  character. 
To  turn  a  good  workman 
into  a  poor  clerk  is,  indeed,  the 
paltriest  ambition.  And  if  in 
attaining  this  you  overtax  the 
middle  classes  until  they  find  it 
almost  impossible  adequately 
to  educate  their  own  more 
nimble-minded  children,  you  do 
the  country  a  double  injury. 
Nor  can  we  believe  that  a 
worse  misfortune  could  beset 
any  nation  than  an  over-edu- 
cated proletariat.  The  hard 
training,  which  is  enforced 
upon  the  youth  of  Germany, 
not  merely  encourages  suicide  ; 


at  its  best  it  creates  a  mcb  of 
efficient,  soulless  citizens.  And 
let  those  zealots,  who  think 
that  study  is  good  for  all  of 
us,  remember  the  sad  fate  of 
Sweden.  In  no  country  of 
Europe  is  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation so  high,  and  it  is  asked 
to  contemplate  mournfully  the 
exodus  of  its  sons.  Every  year 
thousands  of  Swedes  take 
refuge  in  America,  because  at 
home  their  particular  market 
is  overstocked,  and  they  have 
lost  the  love  of  working  with 
their  hands.  So  the  rich  mines 
and  forests  of  Sweden  call  in 
vain  for  labour,  and  they  who 
might  have  increased  the 
wealth  and  happiness  of  their 
own  country  sacrifice  their 
strength  and  intelligence  in 
enriching  others.  In  the  dark 
years  which  lie  ahead  of  us, 
we  shall  need  all  the  zeal  and 
labour  of  the  land  ;  nor  shall  we 
increase  our  strength  and  pros- 
perity by  pretending  that  edu- 
cation is  good  for  all,  or  by 
providing  a  uniform  training, 
which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
proves  wholly  useless. 
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AT    THE     CORONATION     OF     THE     EMPRESS 
UIZERO-ZAUDITU     OF    ABYSSINIA. 


IT  was  my  fortune  to  be 
present  at  the  coronation  of 
Zauditu,  the  Empress  of 
Abyssinia,  at  Addis  Abbaba 
on  the  llth  of  February. 

The  Abyssinians  call  them- 
selves Itiopyauan,  and  their 
oountry  Itiopia,  Anglicb  Ethi- 
opia— i.e.,  the  name  applied  by 
the  anoients,  even  before  the 
book  of  Genesis  was  written, 
to  the  dark  -  brown  or  black 
inhabitants  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  globe.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  however,  call  them 
"  Habesohies,"  a  word  derived 
from  the  Arabic  habesch,  mean- 
ing mixture  or  confusion ;  and, 
although  in  common  parlance 
the  term  Abyssinian,  the  Euro- 
pean corruption  of  Habesohi, 
is  fast  replacing  the  more 
ancient  word  Ethiopian,  a 
foreigner  will  be  careful  to 
speak  of  Ethiopia  and  Ethi- 
opians when  conversing  with 
an  Abyssinian. 

VOL.  CCII. — NO.  MCCXXIV. 


The  early  history  of  the 
country  is  obscure,  and  the 
origin  of  its  people  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  with  any 
certitude.  It  is  an  old  tra- 
dition that  most  of  modern 
Abyssinia  formed  a  part  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba's  dominions; 
and  the  native  annals  of  the 
oountry  trace  the  present  royal 
house  from  Menelik  I.,  the  son 
of  Solomon  by  the  Sabaean 
Queen.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  national  language  Am- 
hario,  the  facial  characteristics 
and  customs  of  the  modern 
Abyssinian,  and  the  Judaistio 
survivals  in  his  Christianity, 
all  indicate  a  Semitic  origin ; 
and,  in  this  connection,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the 
intermarriage  of  Abyssinian 
women  and  members  of  the 
Caucasian  races  —  which  is 
fairly  common,  as  Abyssinian 
women  always  prove  very 
attractive  to  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  other 
2F 
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Levantines  who  flock  to  the 
country  to  enrich  themselves — 
is  productive  of  a  very  fine 
stock,  physically  and  mentally, 
as  compared  with  the  deteri- 
oration which  besets  all  Negro- 
Caucasian  alliances.  With  his 
regular,  well  -  formed  features, 
his  shining  eyes,  and  his  dark 
olive  skin,  the  Abyssinian  is 
comparable  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  or  the  modern  Bedouin 
Arab.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
Abyssinians  proper,  the  coun- 
try harbours  a  Moslem  African 
race,  the  Gallas,  a  legacy  of 
the  Mohammedan  invasion  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
these  people  have  now  overrun 
a  large  portion  of  the  country 
owing  to  their  truculent  nature 
and  their  martial  qualities. 
Many  of  them  have  long  since 
adopted  the  Christianity  of 
the  Abyssinian.  Most  inter- 
esting of  all,  perhaps,  there  is 
a  race  of  Jews  domiciled  in  the 
Tigre  Province,  who  allege 
that  their  forefathers  emi- 
grated from  Judah  to  Ethiopia 
in  the  days  of  Rehoboam,  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Previous  to  A.D. 
1800,  these  settlers  were  ruled 
by  their  own  royal  house,  which 
claimed  descent  from  David ; 
but  in  that  year  the  line  be- 
came extinct,  and  ever  since 
they  have  been  subject  to  the 
Ras  (scil,  Governor)  of  the 
Province. 

About  320  A.D.,  when  our 
ancestors  were  still  worshipping 
Thor  and  Odin,  Christianity 
was  introduced  by  the  mis- 
sionary Frumentius,  who  was 
duly  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Abyssinia  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria  ;  and  ever  since  the 


Abyssinians  have  been  staunch 
adherents  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church.  Their  Abuna  (i.e., 
"  our  father  "),  or  Archbishop, 
is  always  a  member  of  the 
Coptic  Church,  and  is  selected 
by  the  Coptic  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria  :  when  once  he  has 
taken  up  his  duties,  he  is  not 
permitted  to  leave  the  country. 
In  practice,  the  Christianity  of 
the  Abyssinians  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  empty  for- 
malities, to  the  most  abject 
forms  of  superstition,  and  to 
the  strict  observance  of  various 
Judaistio  rites,  such  as  circum- 
cision. But  despite  its  shallow- 
ness,  the  Abyssinian  is  most 
fanatical  about  his  religion,  and 
to  this  day  death  by  stoning 
is  the  punishment  for  heresy 
or  even  for  mere  heterodoxy. 
Amhario  literature  is  confined 
to  the  Bible,  legends  of  national 
saints,  and  controversial  pam- 
phlets about  religious  matters. 
The  educational  facilities  of 
the  country  are  restricted  to 
sporadic  teaching  by  the  native 
clergy  and  to  the  Coptic  Sem- 
inary at  Addis  Abbaba,  an 
institution  which  is  unpopular 
not  only  with  the  more  ignorant 
members  of  the  community,  but 
also  with  the  upper  classes, 
who  resent  the  intercourse  of 
their  offspring  with  the  children 
of  Demos,  which  their  attend- 
ance at  the  school  entails.  A 
few  Abyssinian  princelings 
have  from  time  to  time  been 
sent  to  Europe  for  education  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  on  their 
return,  they  have  found  that 
their  position  in  their  native 
land  has  been  undermined, 
and  that  they  themselves  are 
regarded  by  their  compatriots 
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as  denationalised  by  their  con- 
tact with  the  western  world. 
Ras  Taffari,  the  Prince  Regent, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-five, 
has,  I  am  told,  often  expressed 
an  ambition  to  visit  Europe, 
but  he  knows  only  too  well 
that  such  an  enterprise  would 
certainly  cost  him  his  throne. 

In  matters  of  morality,  the 
Abyssinians  rank  lamentably 
low  among  African  races. 
Polygamy  is  not,  of  course, 
permitted  by  their  Church,  but 
it  is  socially  recognised,  and 
even  so  the  morals  of  the 
people  are  excessively  lax. 
Moreover,  the  Abyssinians 
drink  to  excess  their  very  in- 
toxicating national  beverage 
tedg,  a  concoction  probably 
very  similar  to  the  mead  of 
our  forefathers,  while  the  more 
cultivated  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  not  by  any  means 
averse  to  the  wines  which  hail 
from  Champagne  or  Burgundy. 
Indeed,  in  view  of  the  "  blame- 
less "  Ethiopian's  excessive 
love  for  women  and  wine,  it 
is  surprising  that  their  race 
shows  little  or  no  signs  of 
physical  deterioration. 

The  modern  history  of  the 
country  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  coronation  of  Theo- 
dore. Prior  to  this  event 
Abyssinian  monarchs  were  mere 
puppets,  with  somewhat  exig- 
uous annual  stipends,  in  the 
hands  of  the  predominant  Ras  : 
each  provincial  king  was  abso- 
lute master  of  the  revenues  of 
his  province,  and  was  vested 
with  full  powers  of  life  and 
death,  their  only  obligations  to 
the  king  of  kings  being  occa- 
sional presents  and  allegiance 
in  time  of  war.  The  de  facto 


ruler  was  the  Ras  who  acted 
as  Vizier  of  the  Empire :  and 
for  this  high  office  there  was 
much  bloody  competition.  In 
1850,  however,  a  malcontent, 
Kassai  by  name,  conquered  in 
turn  each  provincial  king  and 
was  subsequently  crowned 
Theodore  III.,  Negusa  Negust. 
The  early  years  of  this  monarch's 
reign  over  a  united  Abyssinia 
were  marked  by  prudent  and 
moderate  counsels,  and  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  guided  by 
two  Englishmen.  But  after  the 
death  in  battle  in  1860  of  these 
two  advisers,  his  rule  became 
increasingly  oppressive  and 
tyrannical,  and  his  attitude 
towards  Europeans  intolerably 
arrogant.  In  1862,  a  letter  to 
Queen  Victoria,  which  had  been 
transmitted  through  the  Brit- 
ish Consul,  was  inadvertently 
never  acknowledged,  and  a 
similar  letter  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  was  not  answered 
by  the  Emperor  himself.  These 
apparent  slights  so  incensed 
Theodore  that  he  imprisoned 
the  Consuls  and  all  the  other 
Europeans  in  his  domains. 
Thereupon  the  British  Govern- 
ment sent  envoys,  armed  with 
a  royal  letter  and  presents,  to 
treat  with  him  for  the  release 
of  the  prisoners.  Theodore's 
answer  was  the  imprisonment 
of  the  envoys  in  the  fortress  at 
Magdala,  alongside  of  the  other 
European  prisoners.  Strong 
measures  were  now  demanded, 
and  an  expedition  of  16,000 
men  under  Sir  Robert  Napier 
set  out  to  deal  with  the  recal- 
citrant monarch.  Landing  at 
Zula  in  Ery threa,  Napier's  force 
reached  Magdala  on  the  9th  of 
April  1868,  after  receiving  no 
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opposition  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  who  regarded 
the  invaders  as  deliverers  from 
a  oommon  foe.  Magdala  had 
been  garrisoned  by  Theodore 
with  a  foroe  of  some  6000  men. 
On  the  10th  of  April  a  sortie 
of  half  the  garrison  was  repulsed 
by  the  British  with  severe  loss ; 
three  days  later  the  fort  was 
stormed,  the  dead  body  of  the 
Emperor,  who  had  fallen  by 
his  own  hand,  being  found 
within. 

After  the  release  of  the 
European  prisoners  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  forces, 
civil  war  ensued,  and  it  was 
not  until  1871  that  the  Has  of 
Tigre  was  crowned  at  Axum 
king  of  kings,  with  the  name 
of  Johannes.  The  reign  of  this 
monarch  was  distinguished  by 
comparative  internal  peace,  but 
by  several  external  attempts  on 
the  independence  of  Abyssinia. 
First,  the  Egyptians,  inspired 
by  a  Swiss  adventurer,  Wurner 
Munzinger  Bey,  the  Governor 
of  Massowah,  attempted  to 
conquer  the  country;  but,  al- 
though they  were  well  armed 
with  the  latest  rifles,  supplied 
with  ample  military  stores,  and 
led  by  European  officers,  they 
suffered  a  ghastly  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Guidi-Guidi,  on  the 
7th  of  November  1875.  The 
Khedive  Ismail,  determined  to 
avenge  this  humiliation, ordered 
a  second  expedition  against 
"  this  nation  of  savages,"  as  he 
was  pleased  to  term  the  Abys- 
sinians  ;  and  in  February  1876, 
a  force  of  20,000  men  set  out 
from  Egypt.  The  Khedive's 
object  was  to  annex  Abyssinia 
as  far  as  Adowa  and  the  Mareb, 
and  no  pains  were  spared  to 


make  the  venture  a  success. 
The  troops  employed  were  the 
pick  of  the  Egyptian  Army, 
trained  by  American  officers 
with  experience  in  the  Civil 
War,  armed  with  the  best  rifles 
of  the  time,  and  supplied  with 
ample  commissariat  and  an 
artillery  which  comprised 
several  Krupp  field-guns  and 
mountain  batteries.  The  Egyp- 
tians fortified  themselves  in  the 
open  country  at  Gura,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  60,000 
of  King  Johannes's  troops. 
The  fight,  which  lasted  two 
days,  resulted  in  the  utter 
defeat  of  the  Expeditionary 
Force  at  the  hands  of  the  Ab- 
yssinian warriors,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  two  campaigns, 
captured  much  cannon  and 
treasure  and  sent  20,000 
Egyptians  to  their  doom.  The 
battle  of  Gura  marks  the  end 
of  Egyptian  designs  on  Abys- 
sinia. 

Hardly  had  the  foreign  peril 
passed  away,  when  Menelik  of 
Shoa  attacked  King  Johannes. 
The  insurgent  Ras  was,  how- 
ever, soon  defeated  and  com- 
pelled to  do  homage  to  the 
king  of  kings.  The  next  eight 
years,  1877  to  1884,  were  years 
of  unusual  tranquillity  and  con- 
sequent prosperity.  Judged  by 
African  standards,  Johannes's 
rule  was  benevolent,  though 
firm ;  and  it  was  his  con- 
stant boast  that  a  child 
could  pass  through  his  king- 
dom unharmed  and  without 
let  or  hindrance.  The  last  five 
years  of  his  reign  were  de- 
voted to  repulsing  attacks  by 
the  Dervishes,  who  had  pene- 
trated into  Abyssinia  from  the 
Soudan,  and  his  troops  were 
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uniformly  successful  against 
these  masters  of  savage  war- 
fare. The  final  victory,  which 
cost  Johannes  his  life,  was 
gained  at  the  battle  of  Galla- 
bat  in  March  1889.  The  Der- 
vish and  the  Abyssinian  forces 
were  evenly  matched,  and  both 
numbered  about  70,000  men. 
But  the  Abyssinians  were 
better  armed  and  proved  them- 
selves tactically  superior.  After 
fierce  fighting  from  daylight  to 
noon,  they  succeeded  in  sur- 
rounding the  enemy  position ; 
and  only  one  small  Dervish  re- 
doubt was  still  withstanding 
their  onslaught  when  the  Em- 
peror himself  advanced  to  the 
attack.  Unfortunately,  the 
resplendent  clothes  and  shining 
silver  shields  of  himself  and  his 
staff  drew  the  fire  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  redoubt,  and  he 
was  struck  by  a  bullet  which 
inflicted  what  proved  to  be  a 
mortal  wound.  Nevertheless, 
he  remained  on  the  field  giving 
his  orders  until  the  redoubt 
had  been  rushed.  Next  morn- 
ing Johannes  died,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  passed  away 
than  quarrels  as  to  the  suc- 
cession began,  each  Has  return- 
ing in  all  haste  to  his  Province 
with  his  captives  and  loot  to 
prepare  for  the  inevitable 
struggle. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day  Ras  Areya,  the  king's 
uncle,  and  a  few  of  the  king's 
devoted  servants,  left  Gallabat 
with  the  body,  which  had  been 
out  in  two  so  that  it  might 
more  easily  be  carried  on  mule- 
back.  Hardly  had  the  little 
procession  started  on  the  long 
road  to  the  capital,  than  it  was 
overtaken  by  a  considerable 


party  of  Dervishes,  who  had 
returned  to  the  scene  of  the 
battle  to  ascertain  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  the  Abys- 
sinians to  follow  up  their  vic- 
tory. Has  Areya  could  have 
escaped,  but,  decrepit  old  man 
though  he  was,  he  elected  to 
defend  his  dead  sovereign.  "  I 
am  old,"  he  said,  "  and  my  time 
has  now  come.  At  my  age  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  serve 
another  master  whom  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  far  better  to  die 
like  a  man  fighting  against  the 
unbeliever  than  like  a  mule  in 
his  stable."  The  aged  Ras  was 
last  seen,  his  ammunition  spent, 
standing  over  his  dead  master 
and  defending  himself  with 
shield  and  sword.  The  Der- 
vishes took  the  head  of  the 
king  and  of  Ras  Areya  to  the 
Khalifa,  who  was  thus  enabled 
to  convert  the  story  of  a  de- 
cisive defeat  into  a  glorious 
victory.  This  episode  serves 
to  illustrate  most  admirably 
many  traits,  good  and  bad,  in 
the  Abyssinian  character. 

On  his  deathbed  Johannes, 
whose  only  legitimate  offspring 
had  died  but  a  few  months 
before,  declared  Ras  Mangasha, 
a  lad  of  twenty  -  five,  to  be 
his  natural  son  by  his  own 
brother's  wife;  and,  although 
he  made  no  definite  announce- 
ment as  to  the  succession,  he 
solemnly  commended  Man- 
gasha to  the  goodwill  of  his 
people,  and  particularly  to 
Ras  Alula,  an  old  comrade 
in  arms  and  the  general  of 
his  armies.  But  of  all  the 
Ras,  Alula  alone  stood  by 
the  young  man,  and  together 
they  made  their  way  to  Tigre 
(Johannes's  province  before  he 
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ascended  the  imperial  throne), 
where  they  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining some  acknowledgment 
of  their  authority.  In  the 
course  of  the  general  con- 
fusion which  now  prevailed, 
the  Italians  occupied  the  three 
outlying  provinces  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier.  Almost 
simultaneously  Menelik,  the 
Negus  of  Shoa,  the  rebel 
whom  Johannes,  fourteen 
years  before,  had  humbled, 
caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed Emperor.  Unques- 
tionably the  most  able  states- 
man Abyssinia  has  produced, 
Menelik  traced  his  descent  to 
Menelik  I.  His  father  had 
also  been  called  Menelik,  un- 
til a  monk  warned  him  to 
change  his  name,  or  in  de- 
fault to  suffer  some  great 
misfortune.  Menelik's  father 
obeyed  the  monk's  behest,  and 
was  told  that  he  might  call 
his  first  -  born  by  the  name 
of  Menelik,  and  that  this 
child  would  one  day  be  the 
greatest  ruler  of  Ethiopia 
since  the  days  of  the  son  of 
Solomon.  The  story  of  this 
prophecy  was,  it  appears, 
current  some  years  before 
Menelik's  rise  to  fame,  and 
never  has  any  prophetic  utter- 
ance been  more  miraculously 
fulfilled.  In  the  art  of 
diplomacy  Menelik  was  pru- 
dent, persevering,  patient,  but 
unconscionably  crafty.  It  was 
his  ability  for  organisation, 
however,  which  marked  him 
out  from  all  other  Abys- 
sinians.  Unlike  his  com- 
patriots, too,  he  was  not  a 
warrior  by  nature,  and  it 
was  his  wont  to  describe 
himself  as  a  man  of  peace, 


who  had  on  occasion  been 
compelled  to  fight.  His  wife 
Taitu  was  a  niece  of  King 
Johannes,  and  a  lady  of  great 
personality. 

Menelik  was  quick  to  per- 
ceive that  the  Italians  held 
the  trump  cards  in  the  game 
of  the  Abyssinian  succession, 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  re- 
cently founded  Italian  colony 
of  Massowah  are  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  next  few 
years  of  Abyssinian  history. 
With  a  view  to  strengthening 
his  hand  against  Mangasha, 
Menelik  came  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Italians 
whereby,  in  return  for  promised 
support  in  helping  him  to  the 
throne  of  Abyssinia,  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Italian  colony  of 
Erythrea  was  extended  at 
the  expense  of  north  -  eastern 
Abyssinia.  The  boundary  con- 
cessions were  committed  to 
writing  in  the  draft  treaty  of 
Uocialli. 

On  the  28th  August  1889, 
Has  Makonnon,  Menelik's  first 
cousin,  arrived  at  Rome  to  ob- 
tain King  Humbert's  consent  to 
the  draft  treaty.  In  the  mean- 
time Menelik,  who  found  his 
position  as  ruler  of  an  attenu- 
ated Ethiopia  hardly  to  his 
taste,  made  haste  to  deal  with 
his  rival  Mangasha.  He  called 
on  his  allies  for  assistance  and, 
while  he  advanced  on  Tigre 
from  the  south,  the  Italians 
invaded  the  helpless  province 
from  the  north.  Military  suc- 
cess attended  the  expedition, 
but  the  results  were  hardly 
congenial  to  the  Italians,  as 
Menelik  concluded  a  secret 
treaty  with  Mangasha,  dividing 
Tigre  into  three  parts,  two  of 
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which,  were  given  to  two  of 
Menelik's  adherents,  and  the 
third  retained  by  Mangasha. 
Nor  was  the  outcome  alto- 
gether in  acoordanoe  with 
Menelik's  wishes.  For  he  had 
planned  his  coronation  at  the 
ancient  shrine  of  Axum  as  the 
finale  of  the  expedition  ;  but  he 
found  that  the  pride  and  hatred 
of  the  humiliated  Tigreans  pre- 
cluded so  effective  a  consumma- 
tion of  his  plans. 

Difficulties  then  arose  over 
the  Treaty  of  Ucoialli,  which 
had  now  been  signed  by  the 
King  of  Italy,  together  with  an 
additional  convention  modify- 
ing the  frontier  line  as  vaguely 
denned  in  the  main  treaty.  A 
discrepancy  now  came  to  light 
in  the  Italian  and  Amhario 
versions  of  a  certain  clause  of 
the  treaty,  which  constituted 
the  Italian  Government  the 
channel  of  communication  be- 
tween Abyssinia  and  other 
Powers.  Whatever  the  orig- 
inal intention  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  may  have  been, 
Menelik,  now  that  his  position 
as  Negusa  Negust  was  assured, 
had  no  intention  of  compromis- 
ing in  any  way  his  complete 
independence.  But  Italy,  at  a 
time  when  the  "spheres  of  in- 
fluence" of  the  various  Euro- 
pean powers  in  Africa  were 
being  determined,  was  particu- 
larly anxious  that  the  Pro- 
tectorate over  Abyssinia  should 
be  acknowledged.  So  great  was 
the  importance  she  attached  to 
this  concession  that  she  in- 
structed her  representative  to 
give  way  to  Menelik  on  the 
frontier  question,  provided  he 
oould  obtain  confirmation  of 
the  Italian  version  of  the 


debatable  clause.  Eventually 
two  separate  treaties  were 
drawn  up,  one  determining  the 
frontier  in  accordance  with 
Menelik's  wishes ;  the  other 
confirming  the  Protectorate 
concession,  but  for  five  years 
only.  When  the  two  treaties 
had  been  signed,  both  by 
Menelik  and  the  Italian  repre- 
sentative, the  latter  left  the 
royal  presence  only  to  discover 
that  the  Amhario  version  of 
the  treaty,  so  far  from  main- 
taining, abrogated  the  Article 
of  the  Ucoialli  treaty.  Re- 
turning in  haste,  he  tore  the 
treaty  to  shreds  in  Menelik's 
presence,  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  temporarily  sus- 
pended. Italy  now  turned  her 
attention  to  the  rival  claimant 
Mangasha,  and  concluded  a 
short-lived  treaty  of  friendship 
with  him  in  December  1891. 
Three  years  later  Mangasha, 
wearying  of  an  alliance  which 
brought  no  profit  with  it, 
proceeded  to  Addis  Abbaba 
(i.e.,  "the  new  flower"),  the 
capital  which  Menelik  had  re- 
cently founded,  to  tender  his 
submission  to  the  Negusa 
Negust,  and  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  crown  of  Tigre. 
Menelik  promised  the  conces- 
sion on  the  day  he  wrested  the 
lost  provinces  from  the  Italians. 
Mangasha  promptly  engineered 
a  rebellion  in  the  province  of 
Ooule  -  Cuaai.  But  General 
Baratieri,  the  Governor  of 
Erythrea,  after  successfully 
suppressing  the  revolt,  pushed 
his  victorious  arms  into  Tigre 
and  captured  the  whole  prov- 
ince after  a  short  but  brilliant 
campaign.  The  Italians,  with 
a  view  to  the  better  defence  of 
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their  colony,  decided  perma- 
nently to  occupy  Adowa,  the 
capital  of  Tigre.  This  decision, 
striking  as  it  did  a  decisive 
blow  at  the  independent  spirit 
which  has  always  been  so 
marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
Abyssinians,  united  the  whole 
empire  against  the  intruders  in 
a  national  movement  which 
brought  Menelik  200,000  war- 
riors to  his  flag. 

It  is  outside  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  give  any  account 
of  the  subsequent  campaign, 
which  culminated  in  the  bril- 
liant victory  of  the  Abyssinian 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Adowa 
in  March  1896,  and  the  anni- 
hilation of  an  Italian  army  of 
20,000  men.  The  details  of 
the  various  engagements  are 
well  known  to  students  of 
savage  warfare,  and  those  who 
may  wish  to  read  an  inspiring 
story  which  tells  of  an  African 
nation's  fight  for  independence, 
and  of  the  Italians'  gallant 
struggle  against  a  savage  foe 
and  overwhelming  odds  in  a 
barbarous  country,  cannot  do 
better  than  purchase  a  copy  of 
Mr  G.  F.  Berkeley's  'Cam- 
paign of  Adowa.'  One  cannot, 
however,  pass  this  milestone 
in  Abyssinian  history  without 
mentioning  the  accusations  of 
frightfulness  which,  at  the 
time  when  the  battle  of  Adowa 
was  a  nine  days'  wonder  in 
Europe,  resulted  in  much 
obloquy  being  poured  upon  the 
Abyssinians  in  general  and 
Menelik  in  particular,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mutilation  of 
Italian  prisoners,  of  whom 
some  lost  hands  and  feet,  and 
others  were  punished  still  more 
terribly.  Those  who  have  con- 


demned such  outrages  should 
remember  that  amputation  of 
the  right  hand  and  left  foot  is 
the  customary  and  legal  pun- 
ishment in  Abyssinia  for  theft 
and  treason,  and  that,  to  the 
minds  of  the  savage  African, 
the  Italian  invaders  were  guilty 
of  these  offences  or  of  something 
very  much  like  them. 

On  the  26th  of  October  1896, 
by  the  convention  of  Addis 
Abbaba,  Italy  recognised  the 
absolute  independence  of  Abys- 
sinia. Ten  years  later  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy 
undertook  inter  alia  to  respect 
and  endeavour  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  Abyssinia  :  to  act 
so  that  industrial  and  other 
concessions  granted  to  one 
should  not  injure  the  others, 
and  to  abstain  from  interven- 
tion in  Abyssinian  internal 
affairs.  The  last  years  of 
Menelik's  reign  (1896-1913) 
were  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  during  which  the 
construction  of  the  Franco- 
Ethiopian  railway  from  Dji- 
bouti to  Addis  Abbaba  (487 
miles)  was  begun,  and  many 
other  necessary  public  works 
completed.  Menelik,  whose 
relations  with  the  Courts  of 
Europe  were  most  friendly,  was 
created  a  Knight  Grand  Cross 
both  of  the  Bath  and  of  St 
Michael  and  St  George,  the 
latter,  as  it  were,  an  auspicium 
melioris  aevi  for  Abyssinia  under 
her  progressive  monarch.  In 
December  1913  Menelik's  death 
was  announced.  Since  1909 
he  had  been  in  failing  health. 
In  fact,  for  two  years  before 
his  death  was  officially  made 
known  to  the  people,  there  had 
been  a  report  current  in  Abys- 
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sinia  that  he  had  long  since 
passed  away,  and  that  the 
huddled  figure,  clad  in  the 
robes  of  State,  which  from 
time  to  time  was  carried  to 
the  church  of  St  George  in 
Addis  Abbaba  for  spiritual 
consolation,  was  that  of  the 
dead  and  not  the  living  Meue- 
lik.  There  is  little  doubt, 
hewever,  that  this  report  was 
just  one  of  those  canards  which, 
even  in  Africa,  spring  up  around 
a  royal  personage. 

Menelik  was  succeeded  by 
Prince  Lij  Yasu,  son  of  his 
second  daughter  and  Michael, 
the  Has  of  Wollo.  Lij  Yasu, 
who  was  only  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen when  he  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  soon  proved  him- 
self an  unbalanced  and  frivo- 
lous ruler,  easily  influenced  by 
the  unscrupulous  intriguers 
who  surrounded  him.  From 
the  outset  he  displayed  various 
Mohammedan  tendencies.  His 
father  Bas  Michael,  the  chief 
of  the  Wollo  Gallas,  had  been 
born  a  Moslem,  and  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  had  been 
dictated  solely  by  self-interest. 
The  Abyssinian  Government 
took  so  serious  a  view  of  Lij 
Yasu's  attitude  that  they  re- 
fused to  accord  him  the  honour 
of  coronation  as  Negusa  Negust, 
although  his  father  was  crowned 
Negus  of  Wollo  in  June  1914. 
As  time  went  on  Lij  Yasu  dis- 
played a  profound  contempt 
for  the  central  Government  at 
Addis  Abbaba,  and  lived  in  an 
almost  exclusively  Moslem  mi- 
lieu at  Dire  Daoua  and  Harar. 
Moreover,  it  also  transpired 
that,  influenced  by  the  Turk- 
ish Consular  representatives  in 
sinia,  he  had  conceived 


the  idea  of  ruling  over  a  vast 
Mohammedan  empire  in  north- 
eastern Africa,  which  would 
include  Abyssinia,  British, 
French,  and  Italian  Somali- 
land.  If  the  principal  charac- 
teristic of  the  Abyssinian  is 
his  love  of  independence  and 
a  profound  mistrust  of  any 
European  interference  in  his 
concerns,  however  benevolent 
the  intentions  inspiring  such 
interference  may  be,  his  second 
most  marked  trait  is  undoubt- 
edly his  fanatical  hatred  of  all 
things  Mohammedan  and  his 
staunch  adherence  to  the  Chris- 
tianity of  his  forefathers.  "For 
fourteen  centuries,"  wrote  the 
Emperor  Menelik  to  King  Hum- 
bert in  1891,  "Ethiopia  has 
been  an  island  of  Christians  in 
a  sea  of  Pagans."  It  was 
unthinkable,  therefore,  that 
Lij  Yasu,  with  his  Mohammedan 
family  traditions,  would  long 
remain  among  his  Moslem  en- 
tourage unchallenged.  On  the 
27th  September  1916  the  Abys- 
sinian Government  formally 
deposed  him,  Uizero-Zauditu, 
daughter  of  Menelik,  being 
proclaimed  Empress;  and  Has 
Taffari,  formerly  Governor  of 
Harar  and  the  son  of  Menelik's 
cousin,  Bas  Makonnon,  heir- 
apparent  and  regent.  The 
Archbishop,  in  a  proclamation 
to  the  people,  defended  the 
action  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  Lij 
Yasu  was  an  apostate  who  was 
scheming  to  Mohammedanise 
Abyssinia.  Lij  Yasu's  prepara- 
tions to  meet  such  an  inevitable 
development  seem  hardly  to 
have  accorded  with  the  magni- 
tude of  his  designs.  In  fact, 
within  a  few  days  of  his  reoeiv- 
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iiig  the  news  of  his  deposition, 
he  proved  himself  a  craven  and 
took  to  the  bush,  accompanied 
by  a  very  small  band  of  his 
Moslem  adherents.  Ever  since 
he  has  been  at  large,  wandering 
from  place  to  place  in  the 
Danakil  country  and  eluding 
the  Government  forces.  The 
only  man  to  raise  his  hand  in 
support  of  Lij  Yasu  was  his 
father,  the  Negus  Michael, 
who,  with  his  80,000  warriors, 
marched  on  Addis  Abbaba. 
The  Government  forces  met 
and  surrounded  them  at  a  place 
between  Ankober  and  the  capi- 
tal, where  the  Negus  had 
selected  an  excellent  site  for 
the  pitched  battle  which  was 
fought  with  the  utmost  bravery 
by  both  sides.  The  issue  was 
often  in  doubt,  but  eventually 
the  Shoans  gained  the  upper 
hand  and  the  Negus's  army  was 
practically  annihilated.  The 
Shoan  losses  amounted  to  some 
20,000  killed.  On  the  2nd 
November  Has  Taffari,  the 
Prince  Regent,  made  a  triumph- 
ant entry  into  Addis  Abbaba 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
25,000  men,  and  a  review  was 
held  on  the  racecourse  in  the 
presence  of  the  Empress.  For 
four  hours  the  victorious 
warriors,  waving  trophies  of 
the  men  they  had  killed,  rode 
past  on  their  horses  bedecked 
with  many  -  coloured  ribbons, 
now  galloping  to  the  tent  of 
the  Empress,  now  yelling  their 
war-songs.  "  God  pardon  us, 
Christ,"  shout  the  men  of 
Goj jam.  "  Together,  together ! " 
rejoin  the  Shoans.  In  the 
course  of  the  review,  the  de- 
feated Negus  was  brought  in 
chains  to  the  tent  of  the 


Empress,  where  he  made  obei- 
sance. He  was  followed  by  his 
principal  generals  in  chains  and 
carrying  great  stones  upon 
their  shoulders  as  a  token  of 
bondage.  His  humiliation  must 
have  recalled  to  Michael's  mind 
the  day  forty  years  before  when 
Menelik  was  compelled  to 
humble  himself  before  Johannes, 
and  again  the  more  recent 
obeisance  of  Has  Mangasha 
before  Menelik.  So,  after  fair 
battle,  ended  the  Abyssinian 
Revolution  of  1916. 

Although  Lij  Yasu  was  still 
at  large,  it  was  decided  early 
in  the  year  to  crown  the 
Empress  Uizero-Zauditu  on  the 
llth  February,  and  the  British 
and  French  missions  left  the 
little  French  port  of  Djibouti 
at  dawn  on  the  7th  February 
by  the  Franco-Ethiopian  rail- 
way, which  winds  its  way  up 
and  down  range  after  range  of 
hill  and  mountain,  until  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  when 
Addis  Abbaba  is  at  last  reached. 
The  country  through  which 
one  passes  is  hardly  inspiring. 
The  first  day  is  spent  in  the 
lowlands  of  French  Somali- 
land,  an  inhospitable  country, 
scrubby,  covered  with  lava,  and 
therefore  very  sparsely  in- 
habited. During  the  next  two 
days  we  travelled  through  pas- 
ture-land on  which  many  a  fine 
herd  of  humped  cattle  was 
grazing.  The  nearer  we  reached 
our  goal,  which  is  about  8500 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  the 
more  fertile  the  country  became. 
At  midday  and  during  the 
night  the  train  halted,  and  the 
missions  were  entertained  right 
royally  by  some  local  Abyssinian 
grandee  probably  a  Nagadras 
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or  merchant  prince)  at  the 
caravanserai  that  does  duty  as 
a  railway  inn.  Addis  Abbaba 
itself  is  a  long  straggling  collec- 
tion of  hamlets  and  huts  with 
only  a  few  imposing  buildings 
of  the  European  type.  The 
foreign  legations  are  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town  on  hillocks 
which  are  approached  over  large 
open  grass  downs.  On  the  high 
land  westward  nestles  the 
ancient  capital  of  Entotto. 
Soon  after  dawn  on  the  Coro- 
nation day  we  left  the  British 
Legation,  and  by  8  A.M.  had 
arrived  outside  the  principal 
church  of  St  George,  a  fine 
domed  building  planned  by 
Italian  architects.  The  Em- 
press had  spent  the  whole  night 
within  the  church,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient 
Abyssinian  custom  she  had 
been  crowned  by  the  Abuna, 
Amba  Mathadus,  during  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning. 
Outside  the  building  a  large 
curtained  divan,  rich  in  oriental 
colours,  awaited  her.  On  the 
right  of  the  divan  there  were 
seats  for  the  Has :  on  the  left 
for  the  corps  diplomatique. 
After  a  delay  of  half  an  hour 
or  more,  the  doors  of  the  church 
were  suddenly  flung  open  and 
some  fifty  priests,  headed  by 
the  Abuna  and  clad  in  spotless 
white  robes,  descended  in  sol- 
emn procession.  Then  came 
the  crowned  Empress,  a  small, 
timid,  but  stately  figure,  with 
slow  and  measured  steps ;  and 
close  behind  her  the  Ras, 
presenting  a  most  imposing 
picture  in  their  coats  of  many 
colours,  and  with  their  lion 
manes,  symbolising  the  lion  of 
Judah,  thrown  across  their 


shoulders.  A  portion  of  a 
lion's  mane  also  adorned  their 
heads,  being  inserted  between 
a  somewhat  gaudy  coronet  and 
a  crimson  turban.  The  royal 
procession  passed  from  the 
church  to  the  divan  amid 
murmurs  of  approval  from  the 
multitude  assembled  outside 
the  precincts,  while  the  women 
in  the  neighbouring  houses 
cheered  in  a  strange  tremolo 
not  unlike  the  note  of  a  night- 
ingale. As  soon  as  the  Em- 
press, surrounded  by  her  im- 
mediate entourage,  had  seated 
herself  on  the  divan,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  body 
approached  to  make  humble 
submission.  Then  the  Abuna 
delivered  in  Amhario  an  im- 
pressive address,  in  which  he 
exhorted  the  people  to  recall 
the  glorious  days  of  the  great 
white  Queen  Victoria,  and  the 
British  people's  great  love  for 
her,  and  to  respect,  honour, 
and  obey  their  newly-crowned 
Empress  with  similar  loyalty. 
On  the  conclusion  of  this  dis- 
course, Zauditu's  carriage  ap- 
peared drawn  by  eight  horses, 
gaily  caparisoned  in  purple  silk 
and  golden  embroidery  from 
head  to  tail,  together  with  two 
other  state  carriages  both 
drawn  by  four  horses  similarly 
bedecked.  At  this  moment  the 
stately  calm  which  had  hither- 
to marked  the  ceremony  gave 
way  to  wild  excitement.  In 
one  corner  of  the  precincts  the 
priests  danced  :  in  another  long 
muffled  rolls  were  beaten  on 
the  negarit,  or  mighty  war 
drum.  From  the  street  out- 
side an  Abyssinian  soldier 
would  rush  towards  the  pre- 
cincts, shouting  his  praises  and 
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admiration  of  the  Empress  in 
a  passionate  outburst  of  loyalty. 
When  the  excitement  had  sub- 
sided, a  long  procession  formed 
to  wend  its  way  to  the  Gebbi  or 
Palaoe.  First  came  the  three 
state  carriages.  As  the  horses' 
trappings  covered  their  eyes 
they  were  led  by  grooms,  and 
in  places  where  the  road  was 
bad  it  was  necessary  for  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages  to  be 
revolved  by  slaves.  Then  came 
the  Legations,  headed  by  the 
Italians  and  British,  the  latter 
being  accompanied  by  an  escort 
of  Indian  Lancers.  After  the 
Legations  came  some  Abys- 
sinian troops  and  the  general 
populace.  The  streets  were  lined 
thickly  with  soldiers,  of  whom 
it  was  said  that  there  were  no 
less  than  100,000  in  the  town. 
Everywhere  was  bunting  of 
red,  yellow,  and  green,  the 
Abyssinian  national  colours, 
and  at  each  corner  a  trium- 
phal arch  had  been  erected  on 
which  incongruously  figured 
weird  paintings  of  the  Virgin, 
photographs  of  Menelik,  Taitu, 
Zauditu,  and  Taffari,  and 
Abyssinian  swords,  shields, 
and  spears.  At  every  stage 
cheers  from  the  assembled 
populace  and  fanfares  from  the 
soldiers'  bugles  greeted  the 
triumphal  procession.  After  a 
ride  of  one  and  a  half  hours 
over  a  distance  -which  can 
scarcely  have  exceeded  three 
miles,  we  dismounted  at  the 
Privy  Council  Chamber  in  the 
Palaoe,  a  large  and  imposing 
room  papered  in  purple  and 
gold.  Thence  we  approached 
the  Palaoe  of  Justice,  beneath 
which  had  been  erected  a  vast 
marquee  some  200  yards 


square.  In  the  main  portico 
sat  the  Empress  on  her  throne, 
in  the  magnificent  setting  of 
an  Eastern  court.  On  both 
sides  of  the  entrance  to  the 
portico  stood  two  eunuchs,  four 
in  all,  guarding  the  royal  pre- 
sence with  unsheathed  swords 
held  high  above  their  heads. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  sat 
Has  TafFari  on  a  small  throne 
surrounded  by  his  peers,  who 
were  sitting  cross  -  legged  on 
the  carpeted  floor.  Below  him 
a  banquet  was  laid  for  the 
diplomatic  body  and  other 
Europeans.  In  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  mighty  marquee 
some  2000  Abyssinian  soldiers 
feasted  off  raw  meat.  The 
carcase  of  a  bullock  slung  on  a 
rope  is  passed  along  the  table 
overhead,  and  each  man  outs 
with  knife  or  sword  the  portion 
which  attracts  him  most,  the 
meat  being  washed  down  with 
the  national  drink  of  tedg.  It 
would  be  a  bold  pen  that 
would  describe  so  amazing  a 
scene.  The  colours  that  ran 
riot  in  the  robes  of  the  chiefs, 
the  shining  scimitars  and 
swords,  the  strange  shields  and 
spears,  the  resplendent  carpets 
of  Persia,  the  dignified  faces  of 
the  Has,  the  air  of  detachment 
affected  by  the  eunuchs,  the 
elusive  smile  of  the  Court 
Jester,  the  pomp  which  seemed 
to  culminate  around  the  Em- 
press's divan  as  she  sat  im- 
movable and  silent  upon  her 
lofty  throne,  baffle  all  efforts 
at  adequate  description.  At 
times  we  seemed  to  be  living 
in  the  days  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  until  the  uniforms  of 
our  European  companions,  the 
activities  of  the  ubiquitous 
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oinema  experts  from  Paris 
and  Cairo,  or  the  strains  of 
the  Levantine  musicians  dron- 
ing out  the  "Blue  Danube," 
awakened  us  to  a  sense  of 
the  present. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave 
Abyssinia  without  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  strange  con- 
trast of  barbarism  and  civil- 
isation which  is  continually 
forcing  its  way  to  the 
visitor's  mind.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  are  the  gibbets 
by  the  roadside,  adorned  with 
the  rotting  corpses  of  mere 
political  offenders ;  or  the 
prison,  where  men  starve  to 
death  for  some  peccadillo;  or 
the  field  where  heretics  suffer 
the  fate  of  Stephen.  On  the 
other  hand  you  will  find,  side 
by  side  with  these  atrocities, 
a  palace,  a  church,  or  a 
garden  which  would  do  jus- 
tice to  any  Levantine  town. 
Thanks  to  British,  French, 
and  Italian  influences,  Euro- 
pean ideas  are  making  sure 


progress  among  an  intelligent 
and  prosperous  people,  but 
the  old  African  mode  of  life 
is  unfortunately  dying  a  very 
slow  death.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  new  regime  ushers 
in  a  more  civilised  era.  The 
regent,  Has  Taffari,  was 
brought  up  to  respect  Euro- 
pean civilisation.  His  father, 
Has  Makonnon,  after  his  visit 
to  the  Court  of  King  Humbert, 
was  a  staunch  supporter  and 
imitator  of  the  Western  con- 
ception of  life.  Last  autumn, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Negus 
Michael,  Taffari  gave  direc- 
tions that  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  spared — 
an  order  which  was  quite 
contrary  to  Abyssinian  estab- 
lished practice  in  times  of 
civil  war;  and  such  an  in- 
cident may,  perhaps,  be  taken 
as  a  happy  omen — an  earnest 
of  future  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

D.  J.  JAKDINE. 
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HOW    I    ESCAPED    FROM    GERMANY. 


BY   AN   OFFICER. 


THIRTY-TWO  months  in  a 
prison  laager,  including  some 
half-dozen  moves  in  Germany, 
had  convinced  me  that  the 
simplest  way  of  regaining 
freedom  was  by  escaping  from 
a  train.  None  of  our  other 
plans  had  met  with  complete 
success.  On  one  occasion  two 
officers  dressed  themselves  up 
in  German  officers'  uniforms, 
and,  with  another  in  mufti, 
left  the  camp  with  full  honours 
from  the  German  guards,  but 
after  a  day  or  two's  freedom 
they  were  all  recaptured. 

In  March  we  were  under 
orders  to  move  to  an  unknown 
laager  at  7  P.M.  Rumour  had 
suggested  practically  every 
camp  in  Germany  as  our 
destination ;  but  the  Germans, 
either  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting messages  being  sent 
by  our  Allies  to  their  friends, 
or  to  make  our  escape  more 
difficult  en  route,  kept  the 
name  of  our  new  camp  a  pro- 
found secret. 

After  over  two  and  a  half 
years  in  prison  we  had  collected 
a  large  amount  of  kit,  including 
a  stove,  racquets,  cooking-pots, 
books,  and  food.  On  arrival 
at  the  station  to  entrain,  to 
my  great  chagrin  the  names 
of  all  "suspects,"  including 
that  of  my  proposed  com- 
panion, were  read  out,  and 
these  officers  were  put  under  a 
special  guard.  I  was  thankful 
to  find  my  name  was  not  in- 
cluded, and  the  remainder, 


being  considered  harmless, 
climbed  into  the  train.  I  got 
in  with  two  friends  who,  I 
knew,  were  more  or  less  pre- 
pared, and  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  find  that  the 
next  compartment  in  the 
same  corridor  waggon  had  no 
guard.  We  soon  got  into 
conversation  with  the  sentry 
in  our  compartment,  and  he 
informed  us  that  he  had  been 
on  duty  twenty-six  hours,  and 
was  very  sleepy.  My  hopes 
rose,  but  the  heavy  snow  fall- 
ing did  not  make  the  prospect 
of  a  200 -mile  cross-country 
trip  very  enticing.  However, 
when  the  sentry  went  to  sleep 
at  about  midnight,  I  realised 
that  it  was  too  good  an  op- 
portunity to  miss,  and  finding 
my  two  friends  were  willing  to 
follow,  I  put  my  mufti  on  top 
of  my  uniform,  and  climbed 
out  of  the  window  at  the  first 
ill -lit  station.  As  we  could 
not  lower  the  window  to  the 
bottom,  this  was  a  some- 
what awkward  operation,  and 
only  one  friend  was  able  to 
follow  me  before  the  train 
had  got  up  too  great  an 
impetus.  The  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  tail-lights  of  the 
train  draw  out  of  the  station, 
freeing  us  from  our  guards 
after  thirty  -  two  months  of 
captivity,  is  indescribable,  but 
was  somewhat  marred  by 
the  fact  that  it  left  us  in  a 
bright  light  without  cover  and 
with  the  stationmistress  -  sig- 
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nailer  -  ticket  -  oolleotress  close 
to  us. 

However,  she  climbed  up 
into  the  signal  -  box  without 
looking  our  way,  and  we 
dashed  up  the  embankment. 
We  adjusted  our  kit  on  the 
top.  I  had  dropped  my  blanket 
inside  the  compartment,  but 
my  friend  had  a  large  one ; 
also  some  bacon,  bread,  and 
a  tin  plate. 

We  made  off  to  the  west- 
ward across  heavy  plough 
land,  and  soon  found  a  vil- 
lage road.  We  had  only  five 
hours  of  darkness,  so  pushed 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A 
large  town  to  the  north  we 
knew  from  a  railway  map  in 
the  train.  We  avoided  all 
lighted  towns,  and  soon  got 
into  deep  snow  and  hilly 
country,  but  were  lucky  enough 
on  descending  into  a  deep 
valley  to  find  an  unlocked 
barn  with  hay.  Walking  in 
backwards,  as  snow  covered 
the  ground,  we  buried  our- 
selves deep  in  the  hay.  Al- 
though we  were  within  ten 
yards  of  a  main  road,  little 
traffic  passed  that  way,  and 
in  spite  of  the  intense  cold, 
which  froze  our  water-bottles 
and  socks  solid,  we  got  some 
sleep  during  the  day. 

Starting  off  again  at  nightfall 
— about  8  P.M. — we  made  good 
going  for  two  or  three  hours 
along  a  straight  road  leading 
in  the  right  direction,  only  pass- 
ing two  old  men,  who  gave  us 
a  grumpy  "  Gute  nacht  /  "  but 
at  about  11  P.M.  we  got  into  a 
large  forest  where  the  snow 
lay  very  deep,  and  I  began  to 
feel  pretty  bad  and  very 
thirsty.  We  made  a  cup  of 


cocoa  with  the  solid  spiritus 
I  was  carrying,  but  after 
drinking  this  I  fell  down  in 
the  snow  in  a  faint,  and  on 
recovering  began  to  be  afraid 
my  share  in  the  adventure  was 
nearly  finished.  My  com- 
panion, however,  gave  me  his 
arm,  and  after  wandering  in 
forest  rides  that  appeared  to 
run  in  every  direction  but  the 
right  one,  we  found  a  small 
village  in  a  valley.  We  tried 
several  barns  without  success, 
but  finally  squeezed  ourselves 
under  the  door  of  a  large  one 
just  before  daybreak.  My 
companion  sallied  forth  to  get 
some  water,  as  I  had  thawed 
the  bottle  by  wearing  it  be- 
tween my  back  and  the  ruck- 
sack. On  his  return  we  heard 
people  moving  about  outside, 
and  we  quickly  climbed  up 
on  to  the  straw. 

With  a  match  we  tried  to 
grasp  the  geography  of  the 
interior,  but  in  the  darkness  I 
crawled  over  the  edge  of  a 
stack,  and  fell  on  to  a  chopping- 
maohine  below.  With  a  final 
effort  I  managed  to  climb  up 
again,  and,  scrambling  into  the 
highest  stack  —  some  50  feet 
above  the  floor  level — we  got 
to  cover  just  before  the  doors 
were  opened  and  work  began. 

These  huge  barns  are  splen- 
didly built  of  brick  and  wood, 
and  are  piled  up  three  stories 
high  with  rye-straw,  &o.,  so 
that,  by  climbing  up  ladders 
or  elevators  to  the  top,  a  safe 
refuge  could  be  obtained,  far 
removed  from  even  the  scent  of 
a  dog. 

By  the  evening  I  felt  much 
better,  and  at  7.45  P.M.  we 
started  down  the  only  road, 
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whioh,  unfortunately,  led  in 
exactly  the  wrong  direction, 
but  after  three  miles  or  so  we 
turned  N.W.,  and  made  good 
progress.  At  midnight  we 
made  a  fire  in  the  forest  in  a 
small  dip,  frying  some  bacon 
on  our  tin  plate,  and  making 
some  cocoa,  whioh,  in  the  bitter 
cold,  put  fresh  life  into  us. 
We  then  got  on  to  a  woodland 
track,  which  finally  disap- 
peared, and  feeling  our  way 
over  fallen  timber  and  thick 
scrub,  we  half  climbed  and 
tumbled  down  into  a  valley, 
where  we  found  a  good  road 
leading  in  the  right  direction. 
Most  of  the  signposts  had  been 
pulled  up  to  impede  prisoners 
of  war  from  finding  their  way 
to  the  frontier,  and  kilometre 
stones,  inscribed  with  names, 
are  few  in  these  parts.  Conse- 
quently, it  was  very  difficult 
to  locate  oneself,  but  at  about 
2  A.M.  we  found  we  were  ap- 
proaching   ,  which  we 

knew  to  be  on  our  route. 

Rounding  this  town,  we 
began  looking  for  quarters  for 
the  day.  We  reconnoitred 
various  houses,  barns,  and 
copses,  but  could  find  nothing 
suitable,  although  it  was 
breaking  day.  Finally,  in 
broad  daylight,  we  found  an 
isolated  barn,  but  half  of  this 
was  devoid  of  cover,  and  the 
other  half  packed  tight  with 
straw.  We  managed  to  creep 
in  between  the  two  doors,  and 
found  a  space  just  inside  about 
6  feet  by  1|  feet,  where  we 
lay  almost  on  the  top  of  one 
another  all  day.  It  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  everything  was  frozen 
hard.  However,  we  had  covered 
30  miles  during  the  night — 


about  25  towards  our  des- 
tination. 

Towards  evening  a  farmer, 
with  two  Russian  prisoners 
and  two  horses,  brought  a 
threshing  -  machine  up  to  the 
door  behind  which  we  were 
hiding.  The  steam  was  up, 
and  we  cheered  ourselves  with 
the  prospect  of  a  cup  of  hot 
cocoa,  but  our  faces  fell  when 
we  heard  the  water  being 
drained  off  from  the  boiler. 
As  I  had  learned  Russian 
during  my  captivity,  I  longed 
to  invite  these  prisoners  to 
accompany  us  to  the  frontier, 
but  the  farmer  sent  them  off 
before  he  himself  left.  The 
Russians,  and  in  some  oases  the 
English  prisoners,  are  allowed 
a  great  amount  of  freedom  on 
the  farms,  the  usual  procedure 
being  to  lock  them  up  in  a 
room  and  deprive  them  of  their 
boots  at  night. 

As  soon  as  all  was  quiet  we 
started  off  again,  glad  to  stretch 
our  legs  after  lying  so  long  in 
such  cramped  quarters. 

We  travelled  all  this  night 
through  heavily  wooded  and 
hilly  country,  but,  being  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  long  valley 
leading  in  the  right  direction, 
made  good  progress.  At  4 
A.M.  we  found  a  hay-loft  just 
outside  a  small  village,  but 
had  not  been  long  ensconced 
before  a  large  dog  began 
barking  at  us  from  outside. 
Twice  during  the  day  he  came 
back,  and  persistently  tried  to 
draw  attention  to  us,  but  fortu- 
nately no  one  took  any  notice 
of  his  efforts,  and  we  were  glad 
to  vacate  our  hiding-place  just 
at  dark.  I  took  with  me  a 
splendid  stout  stick  which,  as 
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I  thought  might  be  the  case,  I 
found  useful  on  a  later  occa- 
sion. 

To  orosa  a  river  we  passed 
through  a  village  at  about 
8  P.M.,  but  already  all  the  in- 
habitants seemed  to  have  re- 
tired to  rest. 

It  was  a  clear  frosty  night, 
and  walking  over  open  downs 
enabled  us  to  put  some  22 
miles  behind  us,  but  rounding 
a  town  delayed  us  an  hour. 
At  2  A.M.  we  were  on  a  high- 
road when  a  patrol  challenged 
us,  We  were  walking  quietly 
at  the  edge  of  the  road  at 
the  time,  and  had  passed  him 
before  he  saw  us.  He  seemed 
to  take  no  exception  to  the 
"  Jawohl "  which  represented 
almost  my  whole  stock  of  the 
German  language,  and  we 
pushed  on  quickly,  leaving 
the  road  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

At  daybreak  we  could  find 
no  barn,  so  lay  down  in  a 
thick  spruce  plantation.  We 
got  some  sleep  in  spite  of  the 
cold,  and  when  the  sun  got 
up  started  making  ourselves 
caps,  as  my  friend  only 
had  a  uniform  one,  and  I 
had  lost  mine  in  the  hay 
when  lying  up.  We  made 
two  modish  chauffeur's  caps 
from  the  American  cloth 
lining  of  my  rucksack. 

At  about  2  P.M.,  in  the 
middle  of  our  needlework,  we 
heard  a  sportsman  approach- 
ing with  a  dog.  This  made 
us  fear  the  fate  of  three 
brother  officers  who,  after 
escaping  from  a  camp,  lay  up 
in  a  wood  which  some  German 
officers  chose  for  a  deer-drive 
during  the  day.  They  were 
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driven  out  with  the  game  and 
caught ;  but  as  the  sentry  was 
confining  them,  they  turned 
the  tables  on  him  by  push- 
ing him  into  the  house  and 
locking  him  in,  with  the  re- 
sult that  one  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  the  other  two, 
on  being  caught,  got  long 
terms  of  imprisonment.  How- 
ever, hastily  collecting  our  kit, 
we  crawled  away  in  front  of 
him,  and,  as  his  dog  seemed 
to  be  in  search  of  smaller 
game,  we  escaped  detection, 
although  he  passed  within  15 
yards  of  us. 

Off  again  at  7.40  P.M.  We 
had  been  unable  to  locate  our- 
selves for  some  days,  and 
were  hoping  to  find  a  strip 
of  country  of  which  I  had  a 
rough  sketch.  About  mid- 
night we  reached  low -lying 
land,  a  main  railway  and  large 
river,  down  which  we  travelled 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
bridge.  We  walked  boldly 
into  a  town,  and,  crossing  the 
river  and  canal,  came  to  open 
country.  At  daybreak  we 
found  another  small  spruce 
spinney,  where,  owing  to  wet 
clothes,  many  scratches  from 
barbed  wire,  and  the  falling 
rain,  we  felt  somewhat  miser- 
able. 

At  night  we  travelled  across 
country,  and  were  fortunate 
in  finding  a  large  isolated 
barn  with  plenty  of  straw  as 
quarters  for  the  day.  We 
made  a  fire  before  leaving, 
and  bad  the  first  hot  meal 
for  three  days,  taking  some 
wisps  of  straw  as  fuel. 

The  next  night  we  pushed 
on,  on  compass  bearing,  hoping 
to  strike  the  canal,  which, 
2G 
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beiijg  a  broad  waterway  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  frontier, 
we  regarded  as  a  danger 
point. 

Traversing  thick  thorn  fences 
and  wire  made  going  slow, 
and  on  finding  a  signpost 
we  discovered  that  we  had 
8  miles  farther  to  go  than 
we  had  reckoned.  At  day- 
light we  again  lay  up  in  a 
soaking  spruce  copse,  where 
we  could  not  avail  ourselves 
of  even  the  sun's  feeble  rays. 

At  night  we  struck  out 
westward,  crossed  the  river  by 
a  single-line  railway,  and  were 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  forest 
road  which  was  carried  over 
the  canal  by  an  enormous, 
but  almost  unused  bridge. 
Traversing  an  extensive  moor, 
we  had  hardly  crept  to  cover 
in  a  spruce  copse  when  we 
heard  words  of  command, 
which  seemed  to  be  closing 
in  all  round.  We  thought  an 
organised  search  was  being 
made  for  us,  but  were  thankful 
to  find  that  the  danger  was 
only  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  taken  cover  on  a  busy 
training-ground. 

After  a  very  wet  and  un- 
pleasant day  we  went  off — 
passed  to  the  north,  and 
marched  through  rough  forest 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  a 
spot  on  my  sketch  about  ten 
kilometres  from  the  frontier. 
It  rained  heavily  all  night,  but 
I  discovered  a  horse  rug  which 
kept  the  wind  off.  The  ten 
days  and  nights'  exposure  after 
over  two  years  in  a  laager  was 
beginning  to  tell,  but  the 
thought  of  freedom  within 
twenty  -  four  hours  kept  us 
going.  We  were  fairly  lost  in 


the  forest,  when  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  come  on  a  signpost 
on  a  track  which  gave  us  the 
direction. 

The  shapeless  mass  of  rough 
forest  country  made  map  read- 
ing almost  impossible,  and  at 
daybreak  we  could  find  no- 
where to  take  cover,  as,  of 
course,  there  were  no  leaves  on 
the  trees.  We  crawled  into  a 
plantation,  but  a  house  dog 
soon  discovered  us,  and  moving 
on  we  met  a  woman  going  to 
work.  However,  she  said  no- 
thing, although  our  ragged 
and  filthy  appearance  must 
have  made  it  evident  that  we 
were  refugees. 

We  found  a  barn  near  by, 
but  as  people  were  at  work  in 
front  of  it,  we  reconnoitred  the 
back,  and  discovered  a  hole 
through  which  we  squeezed. 
We  climbed  into  the  small 
quantity  of  hay  we  found 
piled  on  some  loose  boards, 
and  buried  ourselves.  During 
the  day  a  man  and  woman 
came  up  after  some  hay,  and 
as  they  appeared  to  be  using 
pitchforks  within  a  few  feet 
of  us,  our  position  was  not 
enviable. 

Before  our  final  dash,  I  in- 
sulated the  handles  of  my  wire 
clippers  with  the  rubber  of  my 
water-bottle,  threw  away  all 
superfluous  kit,  and  made  up 
a  sandwich  for  a  final  meal 
before  crossing.  We  had  a 
very  vague  notion  of  our 
position,  but  the  sound  of 
a  church  clock  raised  our 
hopes  that  we  had  located 
ourselves,  as  planned.  A  cart 
bearing  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage confirmed  this,  so  we 
knew  that  by  crossing  two 
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light  railways,  and  keeping 
west,  we  should  strike  the 
frontier  at  right  angles. 

Just  after  rounding  the  vil- 
lage we  saw  a  forest  guard 
walking  on  a  road  with  a 
woman.  The  man  unfortun- 
ately also  saw  us  among  the 
trees,  and  called  on  us  to  halt. 
This  we  did,  as  he  was  an  ac- 
tive young  fellow,  and  we  were 
afraid  that  he  would  soon  ob- 
tain assistance.  He  asked  us 
what  we  were  doing,  so  I  pre- 
tended not  to  understand,  and 
said,  "  Ich  Hollander  nicht  ver- 
stand."  He  shouted  to  us  to 
march  to  the  village,  and  when 
we  refused,  threatened  to  shoot, 
counting  ein,  zwei,  and  fum- 
bling in  his  pocket  for  an 
imaginary  revolver.  When  he 
found  his  bluff  was  a  failure  he 
asked  for  our  papers,  and  as 
he  approached  near  enough  to 
take  the  card  I  produced,  I 
gave  him  instead  a  blow  with 
the  stout  stick  I  was  carrying. 
He  did  not  require  further 
attention,  and  we  made  off  for 
the  frontier  as  fast  as  our  legs 
would  carry  us. 

Just  after  crossing  a  road 
we  heard  a  cart  come  gallop- 
ing down,  the  driver  shouting 
"Halt,  halt,"  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  wish  to  trust  himself 
to  the  woods. 

The  frontier  here  follows  a 
belt  of  rough  forest  some  fifteen 
miles  wide,  which  simplified 
our  escape ;  and  pushing  on  as 
quickly  and  quietly  as  we  could 
through  forest,  moor,  and  field, 


we  crossed  into  Holland  with- 
out being  able  to  locate  the 
actual  boundary. 

My  overalls  were  so  torn 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
take  them  off,  but  a  very  thick 
pair  of  khaki  cord  breeches 
saved  me  many  pieces  of  flesh 
when  crossing  the  numerous 
barbed-wire  fences  we  found 
en  route. 

Bright  lights  appeared  on 
the  horizon  to  the  W.S.W.,  the 
direction  in  which  we  had 

placed  ,  and  directing  our 

course  thither  we  found  by 
the  architecture  and  cobbled 
stones  we  were  not  mistaken, 
and  that  we  had  really  crossed 
the  frontier. 

We  knocked  up  a  baker  at 
work,  who  gave  us  fresh  white 
bread  and  butter,  and  in  the 
morning  we  ate  the  first  eggs 
we  had  had  for  a  year.  We 
received  every  kindness  from 
the  Dutch,  and  reached  Eng- 
land without  further  adventure. 

On  arrival  in  England  one 
could  not  help  being  struck  by 
the  numbers  of  civilians  and 
the  large  reserve  of  man-power 
when  compared  to  Germany. 
Our  enemies  have  mobilised 
every  man  for  the  front  and 
every  woman  for  work,  and  the 
latter  with  the  assistance  of  a 
million  and  a  half  prisoners 
keep  the  whole  country  going. 

Their  only  recruits  now  are 
the  boys  reaching  military  age, 
so  that  victory  for  us  at  an 
early  date  I  believe  to  be 
assured. 
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A  STRANGER  suddenly 
plumped  down  on  this  won- 
derful spot  would  naturally 
exclaim,  "Where  in  the  world 
am  I?" 

Waves  gleaming  in  the  bril- 
liant sunshine  break  ou  the 
shore  of  an  island  as  extensive 
as  the  Isle  of  Wight  —  an 
island  beautiful  and  romantic, 
thickly  populated,  well  culti- 
vated. Palms,  mangoes,  and 
bananas  answer  the  stranger's 
question  in  part.  He  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  tropics.  The 
woolly  heads  of  the  natives, 
regular  fuzzy  -  wuzzies,  who 
swarm  along  the  beach,  further 
tell  him  that  he  is  face  to 
face  with  Africa.  But  where, 
and  oh  where  ?  Is  it  East 
or  West,  off  Zanzibar  or 
Tongoland?  If  it  were  either 
of  these  the  air  would  be 
heavy  and  the  heat  oppres- 
sive; but  here  the  morning 
breeze  is  delioiously  fresh  and 
invigorating.  No ;  he  must 
guess  again.  Wherever  he 
may  be,  one  thing  is  per- 
fectly clear.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ships  which 
are  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
bay  are  British  men-of-war. 
Prompted  by  no  definite 
motive  he  glances  at  his 
pocket  aneroid,  and  is  still 
more  puzzled  by  finding  that, 
though  he  gazes  upon  an  ap- 
parently boundless  ocean,  he 
is  three  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  riddle 
seems  unanswerable,  How 
comes  it  that  ships  of  the 
Royal  Navy  are  in  this 


picturesque  bay  at  this  ridic- 
ulous and  impossible  altitude? 
Has  the  Fleet  developed  new 
capabilities,  and  taken  to  sail- 
ing across  dry  land  and  over 
mountains?  Surely  the  ane- 
roid must  be  mistaken.  On 
the  shore  are  British  officers 
with  native  troops,  and  a 
scene  of  tremendous  activity 
is  in  progress.  The  stranger, 
being  presumably  a  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  ceases  to 
speculate,  and  proceeds  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  by  approach- 
ing a  group  of  young  officers 
and  asking  in  what  particular 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  he 
may  chance  to  be. 

He  is  overwhelmed  with  as- 
tonishment. Not  on  any  of 
the  shores  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent, but  right  in  the  heart 
of  Africa !  The  island  is 
Ukerewe,  at  the  south  of  the 
great  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 
whose  waters  feed  the  im- 
mortal Nile.  Only  the  other 
day  Ukerewe  was  one  of  the 
most  cherished  possessions  of 
the  Germans.  Now  the  British 
flag  floats  proudly  over  the 
Camp  of  Nansso  —  a  curious 
collection  of  tents  and  grass 
huts  standing  behind  a  sub- 
stantial go  -  down,  or  ware- 
house, and  a  rice  -  mill.  A 
few  holes  in  the  stone  walls 
of  these  buildings  denote  that 
British  shells  were  instru- 
mental in  persuading  the 
Huns  that  the  only  thing 
left  to  them  was  flight.  Re- 
sistance was  hopeless.  Half 
a  dozen  miles  away  the  island 
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is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  neok  of 
water.  Here  were  canoes,  and 
henoe  the  Huns  escaped  to 
wander  helpless  in  the  fever- 
stricken  swamps  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel. 

The  island  is  a  fascinating 
and  enchanting  place.  On 
either  side  of  the  bay  steep 
rocky  promontories,  silhouetted 
against  a  heaven  of  iridescent 
azure,  run  out  into  the  majestic 
lake.  Inland  there  are  ranges 
of  hills  and  uplands,  here 
thickly  wooded,  there  with 
open  park-like  flanks  studded 
with  occasional  trees.  In  the 
foreground  flocks  and  herds 
graze  on  rich  pasture -lands; 
and  crops  of  mealies,  rice,  and 
millet  extend  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.  Walk  for  a  couple  of 
miles  from  the  shore,  then  turn 
back  to  the  noble  lake,  and  you 
behold  a  view  of  the  lovely  bay 
which  it  would  take  the  brush 
of  a  Turner  to  delineate.  Birds 
of  brilliant  plumage  fly  to  and 
fro;  exquisite  butterflies  skim 
from  flower  to  flower.  All 
nature  is  smiling,  joyous  and 
serene.  But  here  man  makes 
ready  for  battle.  This  distant 
Eden  is  caught  in  the  meshes 
of  the  great  War. 

It  is  Monday,  the  10th  of 
July  1916,  and  an  expedition 
is  to  sail  to-morrow  for  further 
conquests.  Every  one  is  in  a 
state  of  tense  excitement.  All 
day  long  toiling  humanity, 
black  and  white,  is  immersed 
in  a  thousand  tasks.  The  un- 
initiated might  think  that  this 
seething  mass,  hurrying  hither 
and  thither,  to  and  fro,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  babel  of 
sounds,  represented  chaos  and 


confusion.  But  the  General 
has  arrived,  and  is  inspecting 
every  detail.  Nothing  escapes 
his  eye ;  and  the  look  of  satis- 
faction on  his  bronzed  soldierly 
face  betokens  that  all  is  well. 
Endless  trains  of  porters  are 
carrying  loads  of  wood  down 
to  the  pier — the  pier  that  the 
German  built — to  be  used  as 
fuel  for  the  warships.  A  light- 
hearted,  careless  crowd  are 
these  carriers.  They  laugh 
and  sing  as  they  step  out 
briskly  beneath  their  burdens. 
One  of  them  slips;  the  wood 
falls  from  his  head  and  scatters 
on  the  ground.  The  remainder 
are  convulsed  with  joy  at 
his  mishap.  Their  garments 
are  weird  and  nondescript, — 
scarcely  two  alike.  Some  are 
of  "Murrikani"  cloth,  cut  with 
a  rigid  attention  to  economy ; 
others  consist  of  just  a  piece  of 
skin.  Here  is  a  dandy  in  a 
long  flowing  robe  of  bright 
saffron.  His  carefully  shaved 
head  is  bare  to  the  sun.  An- 
other affects  a  green  head-dress, 
something  between  a  hat  and 
a  cap,  adorned  with  a  rakish- 
looking  feather.  This  he  carries 
in  his  hand  while  on  his  way  to 
the  pier.  There,  relieved  of  his 
load,  he  carefully  replaces  his 
head-gear  in  position  with  an 
air  of  ineffable  satisfaction. 

What  an  enormous  quantity 
of  wood  the  warships  require  ! 
But  the  light  timber  of  the 
island  is  quickly  consumed  in 
the  voracious  furnaces ;  and 
there  must  be  no  danger  of 
running  short.  There  are  seven 
or  eight  ships,  all  sent  out  from 
England  in  pieces  and  put 
together  at  Kisumu,  or  Port 
Florence,  the  terminus  of  the 
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Uganda  railway,  at  the  north 
of  the  lake.  The  ships'  officers 
belong  to  the  Royal  Navy, 
or  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 
What  would  Nelson  have 
thought  of  British  Naval 
Officers  commanding  a  British 
Fleet  in  the  centre  of  the  dark 
continent,  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  any  sea 
that  he  had  ever  heard  of  ? 
Amongst  the  vessels  are  the 
Winifred,  the  Sybil,  the  Nyanza, 
and  the  Kavirondo^e&oh  entitled 
to  the  mystic  letters  H.M.S. 
All  will  be  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity ;  and  each, 
moreover,  will  tow  a  capacious 
lighter  laden  with  fighting  men 
and  porters,  stores  of  all  kinds, 
and  reserves  of  fuel.  Another 
crowd  of  gay  and  frivolous 
porters  is  engaged  in  carrying 
down  to  the  pier  heavy  cases 
of  ammunition ;  another  is 
laden  with  a  week's  rations  for 
Europeans,  Indian  troops,  Afri- 
can troops,  and  followers.  The 
daily  ration  of  an  Indian  soldier 
includes  1J  Ib.  atta  or  flour,  4 
oz.  fresh  meat,  4  oz.  dhall  or 
pulse,  2  oz.  ghee  or  clarified 
butter,  1  oz.  goor  or  molasses, 
together  with  curiously  calcu- 
lated fractions  of  tea,  ginger, 
chillies,  turmeric,  garlic,  and 
salt.  Great  is  the  discontent 
if  the  Supply  Officer  has  run 
out  of  any  of  these  items.  The 
African  troops  have  a  less  mis- 
cellaneous scale  of  rations. 
Their  diet  consists  of  rice,  salt, 
Mahindi  flour,  ghee,  and  meat 
or  dates.  A  little  behind  the 
camp  there  are  rapidly  spring- 
ing up  to  the  sound  of  jokes 
and  laughter  rows  of  buildings 
of  grass  and  bamboo  destined 
for  a  purpose  which  has  little 


connection  with  merriment. 
These  are  the  hospitals,  which 
are  to  contain  three  hundred 
beds  for  the  reception  of  those 
wounded  in  the  expedition. 

The  African  troops  com- 
prise men  of  various  battalions 
and  divers  nationalities.  The 
K.A.R.'s,  or  King's  African 
Rifles,  compose  the  majority. 
Short  of  stature,  but  wiry  and 
muscular,  dressed  in  khaki  coat 
and  shorts  and  cap,  feet  bare, 
their  bandoliers  bristling  with 
cartridges,  they  look — well,  cot 
exactly  smart,  for  their  uni- 
forms are  war -stained  and 
many  of  them  tattered — but 
eminently  fighting  men  who 
know  their  job  and  do  it.  The 
salute  is  given  smartly  enough, 
as  an  officer  issues  an  order. 
Swahili  is  the  language  of  these 
warriors,  and  all  their  British 
officers  speak  it  fluently.  The 
B.R.'s,  or  Bugauda  Rifles,  are 
from  Uganda,  whose  rightful 
and  legitimate  name  was  Bugan- 
da,  the  initial  consonant  having 
gradually  fallen  out  of  use 
through  some  inherent  national 
laziness.  The  "  Service  Bat- 
talion" of  the  Police  locks,  as 
it  has  proved  itself,  a  service- 
able military  force.  But  who 
are  these  men  with  hardly  any 
uniform  at  all,  yet  who  appar- 
ently are  soldiers  since  they  are 
carrying  rifles?  They  are  the 
famous  Skin  Corps,  so  called 
because  when  they  were  first 
raised  their  only  uniform  was 
their  birthday  suit.  Here  comes 
the  officer  responsible  for  their 
existence,  a  tall,  erect,  thin  man 
of  about  thirty  or  thirty-five, 
with  a  slight  beard,  a  man  of 
few  words,  but  who  is  a  power 
in  the  land.  Before  the  war  he 
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was  a  settler  in  B.E.A.,  and  he 
knows  the  natives  like  a  book. 
He  speaks  their  language  as 
one  of  themselves,  and  they 
would  give  their  lives  for  him. 
The  nucleus  of  his  corps  of 
scouts  was  formed  from  certain 
men  who  had  a  bitter  feud 
against  the  Germanis  and  their 
askaris,  or  black  soldiers. 
Others  joined  either  from  de- 
votion to  their  officer,  or  being 
by  nature  fire- eaters  and  dare- 
devils, just  for  the  love  of  scout- 
ing and  fighting.  Later  on  the 
number  of  applicants  for  enrol- 
ment became  excessive,  and  the 
order  went  forth  that  no  one 
would  be  enlisted  unless  he 
had  captured  or  by  some  means 
acquired  a  rifle  from  the  Ger- 
manis !  Not  a  few  passed  the 
test ;  and  the  Skin  Corps,  flour- 
ishing greatly,  has  distinguished 
itself  in  many  combats.  The 
marvellous  thing  is  that  these 
men  receive  no  pay,  nothing 
but  a  bare  ration — when  they 
can  get  it.  Their  duties  often 
carry  them  beyond  the  range 
of  rations.  Their  commander, 
still  only  a  captain,  is  one  of 
the  men  whom  I  have  been 
proud  to  meet. 

The  day  passes  by.  Every 
one  has  worked  like  a  Trojan, 
and  almost  all  the  multifarious 
tasks  have  been  accomplished. 
The  ships  are  not  to  sail  till 
to-morrow  afternoon  ;  and  there 
will  be  ample  time  in  the  morn- 
ing to  complete  arrangements 
and  make  sure  that  nothing  has 
been  forgotten.  At  sunset, 
which  at  the  equator  varies 
little  from  six  o'clock,  the  por- 
ters raise  a  mighty  cheer  as 
they  are  dismissed  from  their 
labours  ;  and  laughing  and 


singing  they  light  innumer- 
able camp  fires  to  cook  their 
evening  meal.  British  officers, 
lithe,  weather  -  beaten  men, 
hardened  in  a  long  campaign, 
effervescing  with  activity,  meet 
together  in  thebandas,  or  grass 
huts,  to  enjoy  a  "sun-downer," 
or  an  "oh-be-joyful,"  while  the 
prospects  of  the  expedition  are 
discussed.  There  is  no  officers' 
mess.  Each  officer  must  be 
independent  as  to  his  messing 
arrangements,  for  at  any 
moment  one  or  two  or  three 
may  be  ordered  off  on  some 
reconnaissance  or  other  duty. 
If  an  officer  has  not  a  "  boy  " 
who  can  cook,  together  with 
cooking  utensils  and  a  modicum 
of  plates,  cups,  knives,  forks, 
and  so  on,  in  his  "  chop-box," 
his  chances  of  going  supperless 
to  bed  will  be  considerable. 
When  in  camp  a  number  of 
small  messes  spring  up  of 
themselves,  a  few  congenial 
spirits  clubbing  their  slender 
resources  together.  Whisky  is 
always  on  the  point  of  giving 
out,  but  providentially  it  never 
quite  does  so.  After  wander- 
ing round  the  lake  and  calling 
at  many  ports,  a  case  always 
manages  to  turn  up  just  in 
time  to  save  the  situation.  To- 
night there  is  no  lack  of  the 
cup  that  cheers,  and  convivi- 
ality continues  until  a  fairly 
late  hour.  Every  one  is  too 
excited  to  want  to  go  to  bed. 
But  melancholy  sits  heavy 
on  a  few  of  us  who,  alas,  are 
not  to  go  with  the  expedition. 
The  political  officer,  a  subaltern 
with  a  particularly  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  natives,  has 
to  stay.  It  is  his  business  to 
keep  in  order  the  "  Sultani  "  of 
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the  island  and  various  sub- 
ordinate chiefs,  men  who  are 
responsible  for  the  supply  of 
porters,  cattle,  fuel,  and  such 
other  necessities  as  the  island 
provides.  The  supply  officer 
has  to  remain  and  look  after 
his  supply  depot,  and  super- 
intend the  gathering  in  of  the 
rice  crop,  planted  by  the  Ger- 
mans for  their  troops,  but  now 
destined  for  the  sustenance  of 
our  own.  Two  medical  officers, 
a  few  hospital  orderlies  and 
other  N.C.O.'s,  together  with 
three  officers  who  have  been 
down  with  fever  and  are  not 
yet  fit  for  active  service,  swell 
the  list.  All  beg  and  implore 
to  be  allowed  to  go,  but  the 
authorities  are  inexorable.  In 
the  army  we  have  to  do  what 
we  are  told. 

By  dawn  the  next  day,  Tues- 
day the  llth  of  July,  the  camp 
is  astir.  Bugles  sound,  and 
words  of  command  fly  through 
the  crisp  morning  air.  The 
sun  is  hardly  above  the  horizon 
when  there  marches  in  from 
Bambla,  the  headquarters  camp, 
five  miles  inland,  a  long  column 
of  African  and  Indian  troops, 
the  latter  tall  and  well  set-up, 
but  showing  too  plainly  by 
their  drawn  and  pallid  faces 
how  they  have  suffered  from 
the  deadly  malaria  of  this 
strange  country.  On  and  on 
they  come  till  they  get  the 
order  to  form  into  line,  and 
then  dismiss  until  it  is  time  to 
embark.  Nine  or  ten  officers 
are  with  them,  all  eager  for 
news  as  to  the  time  of  sailing. 
They  are  net  sorry  to  have  a 
few  hours  to  complete  their 
arrangements,  which  include 
the  housing  in  the  supply  depot 
of  their  private  kit,  which 


cannot  accompany  them.  The 
troops  and  followers  do  not  go 
aboard  till  the  last  moment. 
Whether  on  the  ships  or  the 
lighters  they  will  be  packed 
like  sardines ;  and  there  is  no 
object  in  causing  them  un- 
necessary discomfort. 

The  long-looked-for  hour  has 
come,  and  the  force  is  all  on 
board  the  fleet.  The  embarka- 
tion has  been  wonderfully  well 
managed — not  a  hitch  of  any 
kind.  Frantic  blasts  from  the 
ship's  whistles  and  a  stray 
bugle-call,  a  burst  of  cheering 
from  the  vessels,  a  faint  reply 
from  the  disconsolate  few  left 
behind,  and  the  expedition  has 
departed.  Their  destination 
is  Mwanza,  the  German  settle- 
ment at  the  south  of  the  lake, 
which  for  nearly  two  years  has 
defied  the  British  arms.  We 
have  had  no  leisure  to  deal 
with  it  before;  but  now  the 
time  has  arrived  to  plant  the 
Union  Jack  upon  its  walls. 
The  distance  to  Mwanza  as  the 
crow  flies  is  only  seventeen 
miles  ;  but  the  landing  has  to 
be  made  fifteen  miles  to  the 
east.  For  a  4'1  gun  from  the 
Konigsberg  commands  the 
harbour  of  Mwanza,  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  expose  the 
ships  to  a  shot  from  a  weapon 
which  would  instantly  pierce 
their  armour. 

Luckily  for  us  disappointed 
ones,  we  have  plenty  of  work 
to  occupy  our  time  and  distract 
attention  from  our  own  griev- 
ances. The  two  medicos  are 
busily  completing  the  hospital 
for  the  wounded  who  may  arrive 
in  a  day  or  two.  One  of  the 
doctors  is  a  jolly,  rollicking  sort 
of  man,  full  of  fun,  and  bub- 
bling over  with  an  endless  string 
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of  amusing  stories.  The  other 
is  his  extreme  antithesis,  quiet 
and  reserved,  but  the  possessor 
of  a  beautiful  silvery  voioe  that 
a  public  orator,  or  aotor,  or 
popular  preacher  might  well 
envy.  The  youthful  political 
officer,  a  veritable  Mark  Tapley, 
whose  consistent  cheerfulness 
permeates  every  one  and  every- 
thing, is  seated  in  front  of  his 
banda.  He  is  holding  a  levee 
of  native  chiefs,  and  impressing 
upon  them  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  hut  tax,  the  main- 
tenance of  roads,  and  other 
administrative  problems.  He 
rivets  their  attention,  and  wins 
their  entire  confidence.  They 
enthusiastically  promise  their 
loyal  support.  They  realise 
how  different  the  Englishman 
is  from  the  Germaui.  Good 
treatment,  civil  words,  fair  pay- 
ment for  work  done,  in  place  of 
the  kiboko  or  rhino-hide  instru- 
ment of  oastigation.  The  supply 
officer,  as  keen  as  mustard,  is 
engaged  in  getting  in  his  rice. 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
natives  stream  in,  laden  with 
tins  or  baskets  of  the  unhusked 
grain.  It  is  poured  into  sacks 
and  weighed  in  a  spring  balance, 
and  the  price  at  a  cent  and  a 
half  a  pound  promptly  handed 
over  to  the  vendor.  A  hundred 
cents  make  one  rupee.  As  much 
as  fifteen  tons  is  purchased  in 
one  day.  The  mill  works  mer- 
rily ;  and  the  milled  grain  is 
piled  up  in  50-lb.  sacks  to  be 
sent  after  the  troops  at  Mwanza 
as  shipping  becomes  available. 
So  the  day  passes,  and  the  sun 
goes  down  into  the  lake  in  a 
flood  of  glory,  and  we  meet  to 
speculate  and  wonder  over  and 
over  again  how  the  expedition 
is  getting  on.  The  troops  may 


be  landing  by  now  ;  or  if  there 
is  delay,  they  will  luckily  have 
moonlight  to  assist  operations. 
After  dinner  just  one  more  glass 
of  Johnny  Walker  and  we  re- 
tire early  to  bed  endeavouring 
to  possess  our  souls  in  patience. 
But  the  morrow,  Wednesday, 
is  to  bring  us  a  little  un- 
expected excitement.  Native 
spies  come  to  the  political  offi- 
cer with  startling  news.  The 
Germanis  are  in  considerable 
force  on  the  mainland,  the  other 
side  of  the  narrow  neck.  A 
dozen  white  officers,  they  tell 
us,  and  a  thousand  askaris,  or 
native  troops.  They  have  ob- 
tained canoes,  and  intend  to 
repossess  themselves  of  the 
island,  now  that  our  troops 
have  for  the  most  part  left  it. 
We  discuss  the  situation.  While 
we  admit  its  seriousness,  our 
feelings  are  mainly  composed 
of  pleasurable  excitement.  Of 
course  it  may  all  end  in  smoke. 
Native  information  is  not  al- 
ways trustworthy.  But  it  may 
be  true.  The  Huns  were  furious, 
as  we  know,  at  losing  their 
island,  their  rice  crop,  and  their 
rice-mill.  Surely  in  their  place 
we  should  do  this  very  thing, 
and  make  a  fierce  attack  on 
the  diminutive  garrison.  Well 
the  only  thing  is  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  and  prepare 
for  all  emergencies.  A  guard 
of  the  K.A.R.'s  is  posted  at 
the  neck,  with  orders  to  send 
us  instant  word  of  any  hostile 
approach.  Bags,  which  had 
been  destined  to  contain  rice, 
are  filled  with  sand,  and  re- 
doubts are  hastily  constructed. 
An  unfinished  trench  is  wid- 
ened and  deepened ;  and  the 
camp  is  protected  with  barbed 
wire.  Our  resources  in  men 
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and  rifles  and  ammunition  are 
calculated  to  a  nicety,  and  a 
post  is  assigned  to  every  one. 
We  are  less  than  a  dozen 
Europeans  all  told,  some  of 
these  devoid  of  any  military 
training,  and  others  barely 
convalescent  from  malaria. 
We  have  twenty-five  K.A.R.'s 
fit  and  strong,  and  fifty  Indian 
troops  so  weakened  by  fever 
that  they  could  not  be  sent  to 
Mwanza.  There  are  rifles  for 
all,  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  ammunition.  Of  food  we 
have  an  ample  supply.  Then 
our  position  is  a  strong  one ; 
at  all  events,  it  becomes  so  by 
the  close  of  the  day.  We  feel 
confident  that  we  can  hold  out 
for  some  time,  and  any  day 
ships  may  arrive.  On  the 
whole,  we  feel  very  pleased 
with  ourselves  and  things  in 
general.  After  all,  what  we 
are  out  for  is  a  scrap  ;  and  one 
way  is  as  good  as  another  if 
only  we  can  get  one.  Besides, 
we  feel  that  the  lucky  ones 
who  have  gone  to  Mwanza  are 
net  scoring  over  us  so  heavily 
as  we  and  they  thought.  We 
have  had  a  tiring,  albeit  an 
enjoyable,  day.  Sentries  are 
posted.  A  convivial  merry- 
making follows  a  reasonably 
well-cooked  dinner,  and  so  to 
bed. 

We  are  up  and  on  the  alert 
before  daylight,  for  the  Huns 
are  more  likely  to  attack  at 
the  faintest  streak  of  dawn 
than  at  any  other  time.  But 
we  are  disappointed.  Nothing 
happens.  More  spies  roll  up 
and  tell  us  that  the  Germanis 
are  still  near  the  neck,  but 
have  not  attempted  to  cross. 
A  number  of  their  askaris  are 
said  to  have  deserted  them. 


Have  the  Huns  missed  their 
opportunity?  We  should  not 
have  waited  so  long  had  we 
been  in  their  place.  For  in 
truth  the  opportunity  was  a 
great  one.  We  settle  down  to 
our  daily  tasks,  too  busy  to 
waste  time  in  wondering  what 
is  going  to  happen.  It  is  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
suddenly,  "  Listen  to  that !  " 
says  the  political  officer  to  one 
of  the  medicos.  Instinctively 
the  rest  of  us  gather  together, 
and  listen,  listen.  "  Boom  ! 
boom ! "  comes  across  the 
water,  faint  but  unmistakable. 
"Boom!  boom!  boom!  boom!" 
alternately  louder  and  less 
loud.  Yes,  they  are  at  it  now, 
sure  enough.  Oh  to  be  with 
them !  The  louder  boom  is  the 
4'1  of  the  Konigsberg,  the 
others  our  lighter  weapons. 
For  ten  minutes  we  listen  with 
all  our  ears,  "  Boom  !  boom  ! 
boom ! "  and  then  there  is 
silence.  What  is  happening? 
Fortunately  there  are  no 
pessimists  among  us;  but  the 
strength  of  the  German  gar- 
rison at  Mwanza  is  an  un- 
known quantity.  We  can  only 
wait  with  as  much  patience 
as  we  can  command.  Friday 
comes  and  goes.  Apparently 
the  Huns  have  thought  better 
of  it,  and  decided  to  leave  us 
unmolested.  Our  remarks  on 
the  Boches  are  not  over-com- 
plimentary. Betters,  is  the 
general  verdict. 

The  next  day  dawns,  Satur- 
day, July  15th,  a  day  of  days 
to  remember.  Hoot !  hoot ! 
hoot !  and  the  whistle  of  a  war- 
ship comes  nearer  and  nearer 
as  we  are  discussing  our  break- 
fasts. Breakfast  ceases  to  in- 
terest us.  We  tear  down  to 
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the  pier,  though  there  is  not 
the  slightest  hurry,  for  twenty 
minutes  must  elapse  before  we 
can  get  into  communication 
with  the  ship.  What  will  the 
news  be?  At  last  a  boat  ap- 
proaches the  landing  -  place. 
"What's  the  news?  Is  it  all 
right  ?  Have  we  taken  Mwan- 
za?"  we  shout  at  the  top  of 
our  voices.  "  Mwanza  taken 
yesterday  evening,  together 
with  the  Konigsberg  gun  and 
a  number  of  prisoners,"  says 
the  naval  officer  as  his  boat 
comes  alongside  the  pier.  "And 
our  losses  ?  " 

"Hardly  any  at  all."  Then 
a  burst  of  cheering  and  a  pro- 
longed waving  of  helmets  and 
handkerchiefs,  until  the  Naval 
officer  is  hauled  away  willy- 
nilly  to  the  nearest  banda,  re- 
freshments are  produced,  and 
he  is  directed  to  tell  us  all 
about  it. 

"I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  at 
spinning  a  yarn,"  he  says,  "  but 
I'll  have  a  shot  at  it.  Not  that 
there  is  much  of  a  yarn  to  spin, 
you  see,  for  the  Huns  put  up  a 
rotten  bad  show.  Seems  as  if 
their  nerves  had  gone  to  pieces. 
They  were  stronger  than  we 
were,  but  in  the  end  they  made 
a  bolt  of  it  down  the  Tabora 
road  as  hard  as  they  could  leg 
it,  our  men  after  them.  Got 
a  lot  more  prisoners  by  now, 
I  expect.  As  I'm  telling  you, 
there  wasn't  much  of  a  scrap, 
but  what  there  was  I  had 
the  luck  to  see.  The  point 
of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
the  General  was  great.  He 
was  in  no  hurry.  'Take  your 
time,' was  his  motto.  He  didn't 
want  to  lose  a  man  more  than 
he  could  help ;  and,  by  the 
Lord,  he  lost  about  one.  Great, 


wasn't  it  ?      But  it's  a  pecu- 
liarly   pestilential    place,    and 
there  are  no  end  of  men  down 
with  fever.     I  have  got  a  hun- 
dred   and    fifty    of    them    on 
board.      Well,  now  I'll  try  to 
get  at  it.      The   landing   was 
110  joke.      The   ships  couldn't 
anchor  within   half  a    mile  of 
the  shore,  and  the  whole  force 
had   to    be    landed    in    boats. 
What    with    rocks    and    man- 
groves and   things    the   boats 
couldn't   get  right    up    to   the 
beach,  as  there  was  a  bit  of  a 
sea  running,   and   they   might 
have   been    swamped.       So  it 
was  a  case  of  jumping  into  the 
water  waist  -  deep,    the  whole 
blooming  lot,   the   General  in- 
cluded.     He   wasn't   going  to 
shirk   what    his    men   had    to 
stick.      The  Skin  Corps  were 
the  first  to  make  the  plunge; 
and  the   silly   fools   began    to 
cheer,  but  they  soon  got  '  what 
for'  from  their  C.O.,  and  they 
moderated     their      transports. 
Four  mortal  hours  it    took  to 
land   troops   and   porters    and 
stores.      Thank    the   Lord,   it 
was   moonlight.      And   a  real 
top-hole  place  it  was  to  land 
in!     Swamp   and   morass  and 
scrubby     jungle.       Why,     the 
Huns   might    have   picked  off 
any  amount  of  us  if  they  had 
had   snipers   who   were  worth 
their  salt.     But,  of  course,  they 
couldn't  tell  exactly  where  we 
were    going    to    land.       There 
were    a    few    desultory    shots 
from  the  bush,  but  no  one  was 
touched.       But     what     really 
strafed   us    was  the  mosquito. 
Perfect  clouds  of  them,  regular 
vicious,  venomous  devils.   That 
night  we  managed  to  advance 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in- 
land.   We  covered  any  amount 
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of  ground  —  no  close  forma- 
tion for  the  General  in  that  sort 
of  game.  Well,  I  told  you 
there  wasn't  muoh  of  a  yarn  to 
spin.  That  was  Tuesday  night. 
On  Wednesday  we  pushed  on, 
advancing  about  seven  miles.  It 
might  have  been  seventy  judg- 
ing by  the  exertion  required. 
Truly  an  awful  country,  rook 
and  swamp  mixed  up,  dense 
scrub  through  which  we  could 
hardly  pick  our  way,  up  hill 
and  down  dale.  Our  right  was 
near  the  lake,  our  left  several 
miles  away  along  a  rugged 
ridge  of  hills.  Extra  special 
extended  order,  you  see.  Here 
and  there  the  Boches  did  a 
bit  of  shooting,  from  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  our  gun 
loosed  off  at  the  jungle  where 
the  shots  came  from.  On 
Thursday  the  ground  was 
worse  than  ever,  and  I  don't 
suppose  we  covered  five  miles, 
leaving  about  three  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  But  that  after- 
noon their  4'1  came  into  action, 
and  we  lay  down,  all,  that  is, 
except  our  guns'  crews.  How 
we  had  hauled  and  pushed  our 
little  darlings  over  that  vil- 
lainous country  is  more  than  I 
know.  There  they  were,  some- 
how or  other,  and  they  lost  no 
time  in  returning  the  compli- 
ment that  had  been  paid  them. 
Bang,  bang,  bang !  they  went  at 
it  hammer  and  tongs,  our  two 
little  ones  and  their  big  one, 
when  a  fine  shot  from  one  of 
ours  caught  Mr  Konigsberg 
full  in  the  nob,  and  he  retired 
from  the  competition.  We 
bivouacked  where  we  were 
that  night.  We  were  nearly 
worn  out,  and  were  starving 


for  food ;  for  though  there  were 
rations  in  plenty  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  distribute  them 
along  such  an  extended  line. 
So  weary  was  every  one  that 
the  General  decided  to  give  the 
troops  a  rest  the  next  morning 
and  a  chance  of  something  to 
eat.  Great  idea,  by  Jove.  No 
use  throwing  weary  starving 
men  against  a  well-fed  enemy 
By  the  afternoon,  yesterday 
that  was,  we  felt  rested,  re- 
freshed, and  fit  for  anything. 
There's  not  much  more  to  say. 
At  four  o'clock  we  advanced, 
our  left  gradually  converging 
upon  the  town.  Slowly,  ever 
so  slowly,  we  moved  on,  taking 
cover  wherever  we  could,  and 
there  was  lots  of  it.  It  was 
nearly  six,  just  before  sunset, 
when  we  made  our  final  rush 
upon  the  place,  only  to  find 
that  the  Huns  had  cleared. 
We  pursued  and  got  some 
prisoners,  and  our  men  are 
after  them  now  for  all  they  are 
worth.  Well,  that's  the  yarn, 
such  as  it  is.  Not  much  in  the 
way  of  honour  and  glory,  but 
by  Gad  a  finely  managed  show. 
Not  half  a  bad  place,  Mwanza. 
Fine  streets  and  houses  and 
avenues.  The  Huns  cleared 
out  in  no  end  of  a  hurry. 
They  left  curtains  and  pictures, 
hot  stuff  some  of  these,  crockery, 
glass,  and  unfinished  meals. 
There  is  an  hotel  kept  by  a 
gentleman  who  says  he  is  a 
Hollander, — a  goodish  number 
of  Hollanders  about  now,  by 
the  bye.  Yes,  old  man,  I  think 
I  could  do  with  a  drink.  My 
throat's  pretty  dry  after  gas- 
sing away  like  this  !  " 

JINI  YAKE. 
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THE     SPY     IN      BLACK. 
BY   J.   STOKER    CLOUSTON. 

PART  III. 

LIEUTENANT   VON   BELKE'S   NARRATIVE    RESUMED. 
I.     THE    MEETING. 


As  the  dusk  rapidly  thick- 
ened and  I  lay  in  the  heather 
waiting  for  the  signal,  I  gave 
myself  one  last  bit  of  good 
advioe.  Of  "him"  I  was  to 
meet,  I  had  received  officially 
a  pretty  accurate  description, 
and  unofficially  heard  one  or 
two  curious  stories.  I  had 
also,  of  course,  had  my  exact 
relationship  to  him  officially 
defined.  I  was  to  be  under 
his  orders,  generally  speaking ; 
but  in  purely  naval  matters, 
or  at  least  on  matters  of 
naval  detail,  my  judgment 
would  be  accepted  by  him. 
My  last  word  of  advice  to 
myself  simply  was  to  be  per- 
fectly firm  on  any  such  point, 
and  permit  no  scheme  to  be 
set  afoot,  however  tempting, 
unless  it  was  thoroughly  prac- 
tical from  the  naval  point  of 
view. 

From  the  rim  of  my  hollow 
there  on  the  hillside  I  could 
see  several  of  the  farms  be- 
low me,  as  well  as  the  manse, 
and  I  noted  one  little  sign  of 
British  efficiency — no  glimmer 
of  light  shown  from  any  of 
their  windows.  At  sea  a  light 
or  two  twinkled  intermittently, 
and  a  searchlight  was  play- 
ing, though  fortunately  not  in 
my  direction.  Otherwise  land 


and  water  were  alike  plunged 
in  darkness.  And  then  at  last 
one  single  window  of  the 
manse  glowed  red  for  an  in- 
stant. A  few  seconds  passed, 
and  it  shone  red  again. 
Finally  it  showed  a  brighter 
yellow  light  twice  in  swift 
succession. 

I  rose  and  very  carefully 
led  my  cycle  over  the  heather 
down  to  the  road,  and  then, 
still  pushing  it,  walked  quickly 
down  the  steep  hill  to  where 
the  side  road  turned  off. 
There  was  not  a  sound  save 
my  footfall  as  I  approached 
the  house.  A  dark  mass 
loomed  in  front  of  me,  which 
I  saw  in  a  moment  to  be  a 
garden  wall  with  a  few  of 
the  low  wind-bent  island  trees 
showing  above  it.  This  side 
road  led  right  up  to  an  iron 
gate  in  the  wall,  and  just  as 
I  got  close  enough  to  distin- 
guish the  bars,  I  heard  a 
gentle  creak  and  saw  them 
begin  to  swing  open.  Be- 
yond, the  trees  overarched 
the  drive,  and  the  darkness 
was  profound.  I  had  passed 
between  the  gate-posts  before 
I  saw  or  heard  anything  more. 
And  then  a  quiet  voice  spoke. 

"It  is  a  dark  night,"  it  said 
in  perfect  English. 
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"Dark  as  pitch,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  It  was  darker  last  night," 
said  the  voice. 

"It  is  dark  enough,"  I 
answered. 

Not  perhaps  a  very  re- 
markable conversation,  you 
may  think;  but  I  can  assure 
you  my  fingers  were  on  my 
revolver,  just  in  case  one 
single  word  had  been  differ- 
ent. Now  I  breathed  freely 
at  last. 

"  Herr  Tiel  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"MrTiel,"  corrected  the  in- 
visible man  beside  me. 

I  saw  him  then  for  the  first 
time  as  he  stepped  out  from 
the  shelter  of  the  trees  and 
closed  the  gate  behind  me — 
a  tall  dim  figure  in  black. 

"I'll  lead  your  cycle,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
came  back  to  me;  "I  know 
the  way  best." 

He  took  it  from  me,  and 
as  we  walked  side  by  side 
towards  the  house  he  said — 

"Permit  me,  Mr  Belke,  to 
give  you  one  little  word  of 
caution.  While  you  are  here, 
forget  that  you  can  talk 
German !  Think  in  English, 
if  you  can.  We  are  walking 
on  a  tight -rope,  not  on  the 
pavement.  No  precaution  is 
excessive ! " 

"I  understand,"  I  said 
briefly. 

There  was  in  his  voice,  per- 
fectly courteous  though  it  was, 
a  note  of  command  which 
made  one  instinctively  reply 
briefly — and  obediently.  I  felt 
disposed  to  be  favourably  im- 
pressed with  my  ally. 

He  left  me  standing  for  a 
moment  in  the  drive  while  he 


led  my  motor -cycle  round  to 
some  shed  at  the  back,  and 
then  we  entered  the  house  by 
the  front  door. 

"  My  servant  doesn't  spend 
the  night  here,"  he  explained, 
"so  we  are  safe  enough  after 
dark,  as  long  as  we  make  no 
sound  that  can  be  heard  out- 
side." 

It  was  pitch  -  dark  inside, 
and  only  when  he  had  closed 
and  bolted  the  front  door  be- 
hind us,  did  Tiel  flash  his  elec- 
tric torch.  Then  I  saw  that 
we  stood  in  a  small  porch 
which  opened  into  a  little  hall, 
with  a  staircase  facing  us,  and 
a  passage  opening  beside  it 
into  the  back  of  the  house. 
At  either  side  was  a  door,  and 
Tiel  opened  that  on  the  right 
and  led  me  into  a  pleasant, 
low,  lamp  -  lit  room  with  a 
bright  peat  fire  blazing  and 
a  table  laid  for  supper.  I 
learned  afterwards  that  the 
clergyman  who  had  just  va- 
cated the  parish  had  left  hur- 
riedly, and  that  his  books  and 
furniture  had  not  yet  followed 
him.  Hence  the  room,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  house,  looked 
habitable  and  comfortable. 

"This  is  the  place  I  have 
been  looking  for  for  a  long 
time ! "  I  cried  cheerfully,  for 
indeed  it  made  a  pleasant  con- 
trast to  a  ruinous  farm  or  the 
interior  of  a  submarine. 

Tiel  smiled.  He  had  a  pleas- 
ant smile,  but  it  generally 
passed  from  his  face  very 
swiftly,  and  left  his  expression 
cool,  alert,  composed,  and  a 
trifle  dominating. 

"You  had  better  take  off 
your  overalls  and  begin,"  he 
said.  "There  is  an  English 
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warning  against  conversation 
between  a  full  man  and  a 
fasting.  I  have  had  supper 
already." 

When  I  took  off  my  overalls, 
I  noticed  that  he  gave  me  a 
quick  look  of  surprise. 

"  In  uniform !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  It  may  not  be  much  use  if 
I'm  caught,"  I  laughed,  "but 
I  thought  it  a  precaution 
worth  taking." 

"  Excellent ! "  he  agreed,  and 
he  seemed  genuinely  pleased. 
"  It  was  very  well  thought  of. 
Do  you  drink  whisky-and- 
soda?" 

"You  have  no  beer?" 

He  smiled  and  shook  his 
head. 

"I  am  a  Scottish  divine," 
he  said,  "  and  I  am  afraid  my 
guests  must  submit  to  whisky. 
Even  in  these  little  details  it 
is  well  to  be  correct." 

For  the  next  half  hour  there 
was  little  conversation.  To 
tell  you  the  truth  I  was  nearly 
famished,  and  had  something 
better  to  do  than  talk.  Tiel 
on  his  part  opened  a  news- 
paper, and  now  and  then  read 
extracts  aloud.  It  was  an 
English  newspaper,  of  course, 
and  I  laughed  once  or  twice  at 
its  items.  He  smiled  too,  but 
he  did  not  seem  much  given  to 
laughter.  And  all  the  while  I 
took  stock  of  my  new  ac- 
quaintance very  carefully. 

In  appearance  Adolph  Tiel 
was  just  as  he  had  been  de- 
scribed to  me,  and  very  much 
as  my  imagination  had  filled  in 
the  picture  :  a  man  tall,  though 
not  very  tall,  clean  -  shaved, 
rather  thin,  decidedly  English 
in  his  general  aspect,  distinctly 
good-looking,  with  hair  begin- 


ning to  turn  grey,  and  clever- 
ness marked  clearly  in  his  face. 
What  I  had  not  been  quite 
prepared  for  was  his  air  of 
good  -  breeding  and  authority. 
Not  that  there  was  any  real 
reason  why  these  qualities 
should  have  been  absent,  but 
as  a  naval  officer  of  a  country 
whose  military  services  have 
pretty  strong  prejudices,  I  had 
scarcely  expected  to  find  in  a 
secret-service  agent  quite  this 
air. 

Also  what  I  had  heard  of 
Tiel  had  prepared  me  to  meet 
a  gentleman  in  whom  clever- 
ness was  more  conspicuous 
than  dignity.  Even  those  who 
professed  to  know  something 
about  him  had  admitted  that 
he  was  a  bit  of  a  mystery.  He 
was  said  to  come  either  from 
Alsace  or  Lorraine,  and  to  be 
of  mixed  parentage  and  the 
most  cosmopolitan  experience. 
One  story  had  it  that  he  served 
at  one  period  of  his  very  diverse 
career  in  the  navy  of  a  certain 
South  American  State,  and 
this  story  I  very  soon  came  to 
the  conclusion  was  correct,  for 
he  showed  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  naval  affairs.  Even 
when  he  professed  ignorance  of 
certain  points,  I  was  inclined 
to  suspect  he  was  simply  try- 
ing to  throw  doubt  upon  the 
reports  which  he  supposed  I 
had  heard,  for  rumour  also 
said  that  he  had  quitted  the 
service  of  his  adopted  country 
under  circumstances  which  re- 
flected more  credit  on  his 
brains  than  his  honesty. 

In  fact,  my  informants  were 
agreed  that  Herr  Tiel's  brains 
were  very  remarkable  indeed, 
and  that  his  nerve  and  address 
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were  equal  to  his  ability.  He 
was  undoubtedly  very  com- 
pletely in  the  confidence  of  my 
own  Government,  and  I  could 
mention  at  least  two  rather  se- 
rious mishaps  that  had  befallen 
England  which  were  credited  to 
him  by  people  who  certainly 
ought  to  have  known  the  facts. 

Looking  at  him  attentively 
as  he  sat  before  the  fire  study- 
ing '  The  Scotsman  '  (the  latest 
paper  to  be  obtained  in  those 
parts),  I  thought  to  myself 
that  here  was  a  man  I  should 
a  very  great  deal  sooner  have 
on  my  side  than  against  me.  If 
ever  I  had  seen  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  beheld  one  now  in 
the  person  of  Adolph  Tiel, 
attired  as  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man, reading  a  solid  Scottish 
newspaper  over  the  peat  fire  of 
this  remote  and  peaceful  manse. 
And,  to  complete  the  picture, 
there  sat  I  arrayed  in  a  Ger- 
man naval  uniform,  with  the 
unsuspecting  Grand  Fleet  on 
the  other  side  of  those  shuttered 
and  curtained  windows.  The 
piquancy  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion struck  me  so  forcibly  that 
I  laughed  aloud. 

Tiel  looked  up  and  laid  down 
his  paper,  and  his  eyebrows 
rose  inquiringly.  He  was  not 
a  man  who  wasted  many  words. 

"  We  are  a  nice  pair  !  "  I  ex- 
olaimed. 

I  seemed  to  read  approval  of 
my  spirit  in  his  eye. 

"  You  seem  none  the  worse 


of   your   adventures,"  he   said 
with  a  smile. 


"No  thanks  to  you!"  I 
laughed. 

Again  he  gave  me  that  keen 
look  of  inquiry. 

"I  landed  on  this  infernal 
island  last  night !  "  I  explained. 

"The  deuce  you  did! "said 
he.  "  I  was  afraid  you  might, 
but  as  things  turned  out  I 
couldn't  get  here  sooner.  What 
did  you  do  with  yourself  ?  " 

"  First  give  me  one  ef  those 
cigars,"  I  said,  "and  then  I'll 
tell  you." 

He  handed  me  the  box  of 
cigars  and  I  drew  up  an  easy- 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire.  And  then  I  told  him  my 
adventures,  and  as  I  was  not 
unwilling  that  this  redoubtable 
adventurer  should  see  that  he 
had  a  not  wholly  unworthy  ac- 
complice, I  told  them  in  pretty 
full  detail.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent listener,  I  must  say  that 
for  him.  With  an  amused  yet 
appreciative  smile,  putting  in 
now  and  then  a  question  shrewd 
and  to  the  point,  he  heard  my 
tale  to  the  end.  And  then  he 
said  in  a  quiet  manner  which  I 
already  realised  detracted  noth- 
ing from  the  value  of  his  ap- 
proval— 

"  You  did  remarkably  well, 
Mr  Belke.  I  congratulate  you." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr  Tiel,"  I  re- 
plied. "And  now  may  I  ask 
you  your  adventures  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  he.  "I 
owe  you  an  explanation." 


IT.    TIELS   STORY. 


"  How  much  do  you  know  of 
our  scheme  ?  "  asked  Tiel. 


I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 
"  Merely  that  you  were  going 
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to  impersonate  a  clergyman 
who  was  due  to  oome  here  and 
preach  this  next  Sunday.  How 
you  were  going  to  achieve  this 
feat  I  wasn't  told." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  sucked  at  his  pipe,  and 
then  he  began  his  story  with  a 
curious  detached  air,  as  though 
he  were  surveying  his  own 
handiwork  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  impartial  connois- 
seur. 

"The  idea  was  distinctly  in- 
genious," said  he,  "  and  I  think 
I  may  also  venture  to  claim  for 
it  a  little  originality.  I  won't 
trouble  you  with  the  machinery 
by  which  we  learn  things.  It's 
enough  to  mention  that  among 
the  little  things  we  did  learn 
was  the  fact  that  the  minister 
of  this  parish  had  left  for  an- 
other charge,  and  that  the 
parishioners  were  choosing  his 
successor  after  the  Scottish 
custom — by  hearing  a  number 
of  candidates  each  preach  a 
trial  sermon,"  He  broke  off 
and  asked,  "  Do  you  happen  to 
have  heard  of  Schumann  ?  " 

"  You  don't  mean  the  great 
Schumann?  " 

"  I  mean  a  certain  gentleman 
engaged  in  the  same  quiet  line 
of  business  as  myself.  He  is 
known  of  course  under  another 
name  in  England,  where  he  is 
considered  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  John  Bull  at  his  best — a 
jovial,  talkative,  commercial 
gentleman  with  nice  spectacles 
like  Mr  Pickwick,  who  sub- 
scribes to  all  the  war  charities 
and  is  never  tired  of  telling 
his  friends  what  he  would  do 
with  the  Kaiser  if  he  caught 
him." 

I  laughed  aloud  at  this  happy 
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description  of  a  typical  John 
Bull. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "I 
suggested  to  Schumann  the 
wild  idea — as  it  seemed  to  us 
at  first — of  getting  into  the 
islands  in  the  guise  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  parish  of  Myredale. 
Two  days  later  Schumann 
came  to  me  with  his  spectacles 
twinkling  with  excitement. 

" '  Look  at  this  ! '  said  he. 

"He  showed  me  a  photo- 
graph in  an  illustrated  paper. 
It  was  the  portrait  of  a  certain 
Mr  Alexander  Burnett,  minis- 
ter of  a  parish  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  and  I  assure  you  that 
if  the  name  'Adolph  Tiel'  had 
been  printed  underneath,  none 
of  my  friends  would  have  ques- 
tioned its  being  my  own  por- 
trait. 

'"The  stars  are  fighting  for 
us  ! '  said  Schumann. 

" '  They  seem  ready  to  enlist, 
I  agreed. 

" '  How  shall  we  encourage 
them  ? '  "  said  he. 

"'I  shall  let  you  know  to- 
morrow,'" I  said. 

"  I  went  home  and  thought 
over  the  problem.  From  the 
first  I  was  convinced  that  the 
only  method  which  gave  us  a 
chance  of  success  was  for  this 
man  Burnett  to  enter  volun- 
tarily as  a  candidate,  make  all 
the  arrangements  himself — in- 
cluding the  vital  matter  of  a 
passport  —  and  finally  start 
actually  upon  his  journey. 
Otherwise,  no  attempt  to  im- 
personate him  seemed  to  me  to 
stand  any  chance  of  success. 

"Next  day  I  saw  Schumann 
and  laid  down  these  conditions, 
and  we  set  about  making  pre- 
liminary inquiries.     They  were 
2n 
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distinctly  promising.  Bur- 
nett's parish  was  a  poor  one, 
and  from  what  we  oould 
gather,  he  had  already  been 
thinking  for  some  time  past 
of  making  a  change. 

"  We  began  by  sending  him 
anonymously  a  paper  contain- 
ing a  notice  of  the  vacancy 
here.  That  of  course  was  just 
to  set  him  thinking  about  it. 
The  next  Sunday  Schumann 
motored  down  to  his  parish, 
saw  for  himself  that  the  re- 
semblance to  me  was  actually 
quite  remarkable,  and  then 
after  service  made  the  minis- 
ter's acquaintance.  Imagine 
the  good  Mr  Burnett's  surprise 
and  interest  when  this  pleas- 
ant stranger  proved  to  be  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the 
vacant  parish  of  Myredale,  and 
described  it  as  a  second  Garden 
of  Eden !  Before  they  parted 
Schumann  saw  that  the  fish 
was  hooked. 

"  The  next  problem  was  how 
to  make  the  real  Burnett  van- 
ish into  space,  and  substitute 
the  false  Burnett  without  rais- 
ing a  trace  of  suspicion  till  my 
visit  here  was  safely  over. 
Again  luck  was  with  us.  We 
sent  an  agent  down  to  make 
inquiries  of  his  servant  a  few 
days  before  he  started,  and 
found  that  he  was  going  to 
spend  a  night  with  a  friend  in 
Edinburgh  on  his  way  north." 

Tiel  paused  to  knock  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  I 
remarked — 

"At  first  sight  I  confess 
that  seems  to  me  to  com- 
plicate the  problem.  You 
would  have  to  wait  till  Burnett 
had  left  Edinburgh,  wouldn't 
you?" 


Tiel  smiled  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  That  is  what  we  thought 
ourselves  at  first,"  said  he, 
"  but  our  second  thoughts  were 
better.  What  do  you  think  of 
a  wire  to  Burnett  from  his 
friend  in  Edinburgh  telling 
him  that  a  Mr  Taylor  would 
call  for  him  in  his  motor-car : 
plus  a  wire  to  the  friend  in 
Edinburgh  from  Mr  Burnett 
regretting  that  his  visit  must 
be  postponed?" 

"  Excellent !  "  I  laughed. 

"Each  wire,  I  may  add,  con- 
tained careful  injunctions  not 
to  reply.  And  I  may  also  add 
that  the  late  Mr  Burnett  was 
simplicity  itself." 

I  started  involuntarily. 

"The  'late'  Mr  Burnett! 
Do  you  mean ?" 

"What  else  could  one  do 
with  him  ?  "  asked  Tiel  calmly. 
"  Both  Schumann  and  I  be- 
lieve in  being  thorough." 

Of  course  this  worthy  pair 
were  but  doing  their  duty. 
Still  I  was  glad  to  think 
they  had  done  their  dirty 
work  without  my  assistance. 
It  was  with  a  conscious  effort 
that  I  was  able  to  ask 
calmly — 

"How  did  you  manage 
it?" 

"Mr  Taylor,  with  his  oar 
and  his  chauffeur,  called  at 
the  manse.  The  chauffeur  re- 
mained in  the  car,  keeping 
his  face  unostentatiously  con- 
cealed. Mr  Taylor  enjoyed 
the  minister's  hospitality  till 
the  evening  had  sufficiently 
fallen.  Then  we  took  him 
to  Edinburgh  by  the  eoast 
road." 

Tiel  paused   and  looked    at 
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me,  as  though  to  see  how  I 
was  enjoying  the  gruesome 
tale.  I  am  afraid  I  made  it 
pretty  clear  that  I  was  not 
enjoying  it  in  the  least.  The 
idea  of  first  partaking  of  the 
wretched  man's  hospitality, 
and  then  coolly  murdering 
him,  was  a  little  too  much 
for  my  stomach.  Tiel,  how- 
ever, seemed  rather  amused 
than  otherwise  with  my 
attitude. 

"We  knocked  him  on  the 
head  at  a  quiet  part  of  the 
road,  stripped  him  of  every 
stitch  of  clothing,  tied  a  large 
stone  to  his  feet,  and  pitched 
him  over  the  cliff,"  he  said 
calmly. 

"And  his  clothes ,"  I 

began,  shrinking  back  a  little 
in  my  chair. 

"Are  these,"  said  Tiel,  in- 
dicating his  respectable  -  look- 
ing suit  of  black. 

Curiously  enough  this  was 
the  only  time  I  heard  the 
man  tell  a  tell  of  this  sort, 
and  in  this  diabolical,  de- 
liberate, almost  flippant  way. 
It  was  in  marked  con- 
trast to  his  usually  brief, 
concise  manner  of  speaking. 
Possibly  it  was  my  reception 
of  his  story  that  discouraged 
him  from  exhibiting  this  side 
of  his  nature  again.  I  cer- 
tainly made  no  effort  to 
conceal  my  distaste  now. 

"Thank  God,  I  am  not  in 
the  secret  service ! "  I  said 
devoutly. 

"I  understand  you  are  in 
the  submarine  service,"  said 
Tiel  in  a  dry  voice. 

"I  am — and  I  am  proud  of 
it!" 

"Have    you    never    fired    a 


torpedo  at  an  inoffensive 
merchant  ship?" 

"That  is  very  different!"  I 
replied  hotly. 

"It  is  certainly  more  whole- 
sale," said  he. 

I  sprang  up. 

"Mr  Tiel,"  I  said,  "kindly 
understand  that  a  German 
naval  officer  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  enduring  affronts  to 
his  service ! " 

"But  you  think  a  German 
secret  -  service  agent  should 
have  no  such  pride  ? "  he 
inquired. 

"I  decline  to  discuss  the 
question  any  further,"  I  said 
stiffly. 

For  a  moment  he  seemed 
exceedingly  amused.  Then  he 
saw  that  I  was  in  no  humour 
for  jesting  on  the  subject,  and 
he  ceased  to  smile. 

"Have  another  cigar?"  he 
said,  in  a  quiet  matter-of-fact 
voice,  just  as  though  nothing 
had  happened  to  ruffle  the 
harmony  of  the  evening. 

"  You  quite  understand  what 
I  said  ?  "  I  demanded  in  an  icy 
voice. 

"I  thought  the  subject  was 
closed,"  he  replied  with  a 
smile,  and  then  jumping  up 
he  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm  in 
the  friendliest  fashion.  "My 
dear  Belke,"  said  he,  "we  are 
going  to  be  shut  up  together 
in  this  house  for  several  days, 
and  if  we  begin  with  a  quar- 
rel we  shall  certainly  end  in 
murder.  Let  us  respect  one 
another's  point  of  view,  and 
say  no  more  about  it." 

"I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  'one  another's  point 
of  view',"  I  answered  politely 
but  coldly.  "So  far  as  I  am 
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aware  there  is  only  one  point 
of  view,  and  I  have  just 
stated  it.  If  we  both  respect 
that,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  our  quarrelling." 

He  glanced  at  me  for  a 
moment  in  an  odd  way,  and 
then  said  merely — 

"Well,  are  you  going  to 
have  another  cigar,  or  would 
you  like  to  go  to  bed  ?  " 

"  With  your  permission  I 
shall  go  to  bed,"  I  said. 

He  conducted  me  through 
the  hall  and  down  the  passage 
that  led  to  the  back  premises. 
At  the  end  rose  a  steep  and 
narrow  stair.  We  ascended 
this,  and  at  the  top  found  a 
narrow  landing  with  a  door  at 
either  end  of  it. 

"  This  is  your  private  flat," 
he  explained  in  a  low  voice. 
"  The  old  house,  you  will  see,  has 
been  built  in  two  separate  in- 
stalments, which  have  separate 
stairs  and  no  communication 
with  one  another  on  the  upper 
landing.  These  two  rooms  are 
supposed  to  be  locked  up  and 
not  in  use  at  present,  but  I 
have  secured  their  keys." 

He  unlocked  one  of  the 
doors,  and  we  entered  the 
room.  It  was  square,  and  of 
quite  a  fair  size.  On  two  sides 
the  walls  sloped  attic-wise,  in 
a  third  was  a  fireplace  and  a 
window,  and  in  the  fourth  two 
doors — the  second  opening  into 
a  large  cupboard.  This  room 
had  simple  bedroom  furniture, 
and  also  a  small  table  and  a 
basket  chair.  When  we  entered, 
it  was  lit  only  by  a  good  fire, 
and  pervaded  by  a  pleasant 
aroma  of  peat  smoke.  Tiel 
lighted  a  paraffin  lamp  and 
remarked — 


"  You  ought  to  be  quite  com- 
fortable here." 

Personally,  I  confess  that 
my  breath  was  fairly  taken 
away.  I  had  anticipated  sleep- 
ing under  the  roof  in  some 
dark  and  chilly  garret,  or 
perhaps  in  the  straw  of  an 
outhouse. 

"  Comfortable  !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  Mein  Gott,  who  would  not  be 
on  secret  service !  But  are 
you  sure  all  this  is  safe? 
This  fire  for  instance  —  the 
smoke  surely  will  be  seen." 

"  I  have  promised  to  keep 
the  bedrooms  aired  while  I  am 
staying  here,"  smiled  Tiel. 

He  then  explained  in  detail 
the  arrangements  of  our  re- 
markable household.  He  him- 
self slept  in  the  front  part  of 
the  house,  up  the  other  stair- 
case. The  room  opposite  mine 
was  empty,  and  so  was  the 
room  underneath ;  but  below 
the  other  was  the  kitchen, 
and  I  was  warned  to  be  very 
quiet  in  my  movements.  The 
single  servant  arrived  early  in 
the  morning,  and  left  about 
nine  o'clock  at  night :  she 
lived,  it  seemed,  at  a  neigh- 
bouring farm  ;  and  Tiel  assured 
me  there  was  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  her  provided  I  was 
reasonably  careful. 

I  had  brought  with  me  a 
razor,  a  tooth-brush,  and  a 
brush  and  comb,  and  Tiel  had 
very  thoughtfully  brought  a 
spare  sleeping  suit  and  a  pair 
of  slippers.  I  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  I  was  disposed  to  like 
the  man,  but  I  had  to  admit 
that  his  thoroughness  and  his 
consideration  for  my  comfort 
were  highly  praiseworthy.  In 
fact,  I  told  him  so  frankly,  and 
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night 


on 


we    parted  for  the 
friendly  terms. 

Tiel    quietly    descended   the 
stairs,  while  I  sat  down  before 


my  fire  and  smoked  a  last 
cigarette,  and  then  very  grate- 
fully turned  into  my  comfort- 
able bed. 


III.   THE   PLAN. 


I  slept  like  a  log,  and  only 
awakened  when  Tiel  came  into 
my  room  next  morning,  bring- 
ing my  breakfast  on  a  tray. 
He  had  sent  the  servant  over 
to  the  farm  for  milk,  he  ex- 
plained, and  while  I  ate  he  sat 
down  beside  my  bed. 

"Can  you  talk  business 
now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"This  afternoon,"  said  he. 

I  made  a  grimace. 

"  I  naturally  don't  want  to 
waste  my  time,"  I  observed. 

"You  won't,"  he  assured 
me. 

"But  why  this  afternoon 
rather  than  this  morning? 
You  can  send  the  servant  out 
for  a  message  whenever  you 
choose." 

"I  hope  to  have  a  pleasant 
little  surprise  for  you  in  the 
afternoon." 

I  was  aware  of  the  fondness 
of  these  secret-service  agents 
for  a  bit  of  mystery,  and  I 
knew  I  had  to  humour  him. 
But  really  it  seems  a  childish 
kind  of  vanity. 

"There  is  one  thing  you  can 
do  for  me,"  I  said.  "If  I  am 
to  kick  up  my  heels  in  this 
room  all  day — and  probably 
for  several  days — I  must  have 
a  pen  and  ink  and  some  fools- 
cap." 

After  his  fashion  he  asked 
no  questions  but  merely  nodded, 
and  presently  brought  them. 

The  truth  was,  I  had  con- 


ceived the  idea  of  writing  some 
account  of  my  adventure,  and 
in  fact  I  am  writing  these  lines 
now  in  that  very  bedroom  I 
have  described.  I  am  telling 
a  story  of  which  I  don't  know 
the  last  chapter  myself.  A 
curious  position  for  an  author  ! 
If  I  am  caught — well,  it  will 
make  no  difference.  I  have 
given  nothing  away  that  won't 
inevitably  be  discovered  if  I 
am  arrested.  And,  mein  Gott, 
what  a  relief  it  has  been !  I 
should  have  died  of  boredom 
otherwise. 

If  only  my  window  looked 
out  to  sea !  But,  unluckily,  I 
am  at  the  back  of  the  house 
and  look,  as  it  were  sideways, 
on  to  a  sloping  hillside  of  green 
farms  below  and  brown  heather 
at  the  top.  By  opening  the 
window  and  putting  my  head 
right  out,  I  suppose  I  should 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  but 
then  my  neighbours  would 
catch  a  glimpse  of  me.  I  ex- 
postulated with  Tiel  as  soon  as 
I  realised  how  the  room  faced, 
but  he  points  out  that  the  ser- 
vant may  go  into  any  room  in 
the  front  part  of  the  house, 
whereas  this  part  is  supposed 
to  be  closed.  I  can  see  that  he 
is  right,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
very  tantalising. 

On  that  Saturday  afternoon 
Tiel  came  back  to  my  room 
some  hours  later,  and  under 
his  quiet  manner  I  could  see 
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that  he  bore  tidings  of  import- 
ance. No  one  oould  come 
quicker  to  the  point  when  he 
chose,  and  this  time  he  oame 
to  it  at  once." 

"  You  remember  the  affair  of 
the  Haileybury  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"The  British  cruiser  which 
was  mined  early  in  the  war?" 

He  nodded. 

"Perfectly,"  I  said. 

"You  never  at  any  time 
oame  across  her  captain  ?  His 
name  was  Ashington." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  have  met 
very  few  British  officers." 

"I  don't  know  whether  you 
heard  that  she  was  supposed 
to  be  two  miles  out  of  her 
proper  course,  contrary  to  or- 
ders, did  you  ?  " 

"  Was  she  ?  " 

"Ashington  says  'no.'  But 
he  was  oourt-martialled,  and 
now  he's  in  command  of  a  small 
boat — the  Yellowhammer.  Be- 
fore the  loss  of  his  ship  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  most 
promising  officers  in  the  British 
service ;  now ! " 

Tiel  made  an  expressive  ges- 
ture and  his  eyes  smiled  at 
me  oddly.  I  began  to  under- 
stand. 

"  Now  he  is  an  acquaintance 
of  yours  ?  " 

Tiel  nodded. 

"But  has  he  knowledge? 
Has  he  special  information  ?  " 

"  His  younger  brother  is  on 
the  flagship,  and  he  has  several 
very  influential  friends.  I  see 
that  my  friends  obtain  know- 


I  looked  at  him  hard. 

"You  are  quite  sure  this  is 
all  right?  Such  men  are  the 
last  to  be  trusted — even  by 
those  who  pay  them." 


"  Do  you  know  many  '  such 
men  '  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"None,  I  am  thankful  to 
say." 

"They  are  queer  fish,"  said 
Tiel  in  a  reminiscent  way, 
"  but  they  generally  do  the 
thing  pretty  thoroughly,  especi- 
ally when  one  has  a  firm  enough 
hold  of  them.  Ashington  is 
absolutely  reliable." 

"  Where  is  he  to  be  seen  ?  " 

"  He  went  out  for  a  walk 
this  afternoon,"  said  Tiel  drily, 
"  and  happened  to  call  at  the 
manse  to  see  if  he  could  get  a 
cup  of  tea  —  a  very  natural 
thing  to  do.  Come — the  coast 
is  clear." 

He  led  the  way  downstairs 
and  I  followed  him,  not  a  little 
excited,  I  confess.  How  my 
mission  was  going  to  develop, 
I  had  ne  clear  idea  when  I  set 
forth  upon  it,  but  though  I 
had  imagined  several  possible 
developments,  I  was  not  quite 
prepared  for  this.  To  have  an 
officer  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
actually  assisting  at  our  coun- 
cils was  decidedly  unexpected. 
I  began  to  realise  more  and 
more  that  Adolph  Tiel  was  a 
remarkable  person. 

In  the  front  parlour  an  officer 
rose  as  we  entered,  and  the 
British  and  German  uniforms 
bowed  to  each  other  under 
circumstances  which  were  pos- 
sibly unique.  Because,  though 
Ashingtons  do  exist  and  these 
things  sometimes  happen,  they 
generally  happen  in  mufti.  I 
looked  at  our  visitor  very  hard. 
On  his  part,  he  looked  at  me 
sharply  for  a  moment,  and  then 
averted  his  eyes.  I  should 
certainly  have  done  the  same 
in  his  place. 
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He  was  a  big  burly  man, 
dark,  and  getting  bald.  His 
voice  was  deep  and  rich ;  his 
skin  shone  with  physical  fit- 
ness; altogether  he  was  a 
fine  gross  animal,  and  had  his 
spirit  been  as  frank  and  jovial 
as  his  appearance  suggested,  I 
could  have  pictured  him  the 
jolliest  of  company  in  the 
ward-room  and  the  life  and 
soul  of  a  desperate  enterprise. 
But  he  maintained  a  frowning 
aspect,  and  was  clearly  a  man 
whose  sullen  temper  and  sense 
of  injury  had  led  him  into  my 
friend's  subtle  net.  However, 
here  he  was,  and  it  was  mani- 
festly my  business  not  to  criti- 
cise but  to  make  the  most  of 
him. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  began 
Tiel,  "  I  don't  think  we  need 
beat  about  the  bush.  Captain 
Ashington  has  an  idea,  and  it 
is  for  Lieutenant  von  Belke  to 
approve  of  it  or  not.  I  know 
enough  myself  about  naval 
affairs  to  see  that  there  are 
great  possibilities  in  the  sug- 
gestion, but  I  don't  know 
enough  to  advise  on  it." 

"What  is  the  suggestion?" 
I  asked  in  a  very  dry  and  non- 
committal voice. 

Captain  Ashington,  I  noticed, 
cleared  his  throat  before  he 


"The  fleet  is  going  out  one 
evening  next  week,"  he  said ; 
"  probably  on  Thursday." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  I 
demanded. 

He  looked  confidentially  at 
Tiel. 

"Mr  Tiel  knows  the  source 
of  my  information,"  he  said. 

"I  should  like  to  know  it 
too,"  said  I. 


"  I  can  vouch  for  Captain 
Ashington's  information,"  said 
Tiel  briefly. 

There  is  something  extra- 
ordinarily decisive  and  satis- 
fying about  Tiel  when  he 
speaks  like  that.  I  knew  it 
must  be  all  right ;  still,  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  make  sure. 

"  Have  you  any  objections  to 
telling  me?"  I  asked. 

Tiel  stepped  to  my  side  and 
whispered — 

"I  told  you  about  his 
brother." 

I  understood,  and  did  not 
press  my  question.  Whether 
to  respect  the  man  for  this 
remnant  of  delicacy,  or  to 
despise  him  for  not  being  a 
more  thorough,  honest  black- 
guard, I  was  not  quite  sure. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "  suppose  we 
know  when  they  are  going  out, 
they  will  take  the  usual  pre- 
cautions, I  presume  ?  " 

Ashington  leaned  forward 
confidentially  over  the  table. 

"They  are  going  out  on  a 
new  course,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

I  pricked  up  my  ears,  but 
all  I  said  was — 

"Why  is  that?" 

"  On  account  of  the  currents. 
The  old  passage  hasn't  been 
quite  satisfactory.  They  are 
going  to  experiment  with  a 
new  passage." 

This  certainly  sounded  all 
right,  for  I  knew  how  diaboli- 
cal the  tideways  can  be  round 
these  islands. 

"  Do  you  know  the  new  course 
at  all  accurately  ?  "  I  inquired. 

Captain  Ashington  smiled  for 
the  first  time,  and  somehow  or 
other  the  sight  of  a  smile  on 
his  face  gave  me  a  strongly 
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increased  'distaste  for  the 
man. 

"  I  know  it  exactly,"  he  said. 

He  took  out  of  his  pocket  a 
folded  chart  and  laid  it  on  the 
table.  The  three  of  us  bent 
over  it,  and  at  a  glance  I  could 
see  that  this  was  business  in- 
deed. All  the  alterations  in 
the  mine-fields  were  shown  and 
the  course  precisely  laid  down. 

"Well,"  said  Tiel,  "  I  think 
this  suggests  something, Belke." 

By  this  time  I  was  inwardly 
burning  with  excitement. 

"  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  present  just  about  that 
spot,"  I  said,  pointing  to  the 
chart. 

"  Or  there,"  suggested  Ash- 
ington. 

"  Either  would  do  very  nicely, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,"  said  Tiel. 
"  How  many  submarines  can 
you  concentrate,  and  how  long 
will  it  take  you  to  concentrate 
them  ?  " 

I  considered  the  question. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  use 
in  concentrating  more  than  two 
or  three  in  such  narrow  waters," 
I  said.  "  Squadronal  handling 
of  submarines  of  course  is  im- 
possible except  on  the  surface. 
And  we  clearly  can't  keep  on 
the  surface ! " 

Captain  Ashington  looked  at 
me  in  a  way  I  did  not  at  all 
like. 

"We  run  a  few  risks  in 
the  British  navy,"  he  said. 
"  D n  it,  you'll  have  a  sit- 
ting target !  I'd  crowd  in  every 
blank  submarine  the  water 
would  float  if  I  were  running 
this  stunt ! " 

"  You  don't  happen  to  be 
running  it,"  I  said  coldly. 

Tiel  touched  me  lightly  on 


the  shoulder  and  gave  me  a 
swift  smile,  pleasant  but  ad- 
monitory. 

"  The  happy  mean  seems  to 
be  suggested,"  he  said  sooth- 
ingly. "  There's  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  both  points  of 
view.  On  the  one  hand  you 
risk  submarines :  on  the  other 
hand  you  make  the  battle-fleet 
run  risks.  One  has  simply  to 
balance  those.  What  about  half 
a  dozen  submarines  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Too  many,"  I  said.  "Be- 
sides, we  couldn't  concentrate 
them  in  the  time." 

"  How  many  could  y  ou  ?  " 

"  Four,"  I  said  j  "  if  I  can  get 
back  to  my  boat  on  Monday, 
we'll  have  them  there  on 
Thursday." 

Tiel  produced  a  bottle  of 
whisky  and  syphons  and  we 
sat  over  the  chart  discussing 
details  for  some  time  longer. 
It  was  finally  handed  over  to 
me,  and  Captain  Ashington  rose 
to  go. 

"  By  the  way,"  I  said,  "  there 
is  one  very  important  prelimin- 
ary to  be  arranged.  How  am 
I  to  get  back  to  my  boat  ?  " 

"That  will  be  all  right,"  said 
Tiel  confidently  ;  "I  have  just 
heard  from  Captain  Ashington 
that  they  have  arrested  the 
wrong  man  on  suspicion  of 
being  the  gentleman  who  toured 
the  country  yesterday.  The 
only  thing  is  that  they  can't 
find  his  cycle.  Now  I  think  if 
we  could  arrange  to  have  your 
motor-cycle  quietly  left  near 
his  house  and  discovered  by  the 
authorities,  they  are  not  likely 
to  watch  the  roads  any  longer." 

"  I'll  fix  that  up,"  said  Cap- 
tain Ashington  promptly. 
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"  How  will  you  manage  it  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"Trust  him,  "said  Tiel. 

"But  then  how  shall  I  get 
back  ?  " 

"I  shall  drive  you  over," 
smiled  Tiel.  "  There  will  pro- 
bably be  a  dying  woman  who 
desires  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion in  that  neighbourhood  on 
Monday  night." 

I  smiled  too,  but  merely  at 
the  cunning  of  the  man,  not  at 
the  thought  of  parting  with 
my  motor  -  cycle.  However,  I 
saw  perfectly  well  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  ride  it  over, 
and  if  I  left  it  behind  at  the 
manse — well,  I  was  scarcely 
likely  to  call  for  it  again ! 

"Now,  Belke,"  said  Tiel, 
"  we  had  better  gat  you  safely 
back  to  your  turret  chamber. 
You  have  been  away  quite  as 
long  as  is  safe." 

I  bowed  to  Captain  Ashing- 


ton — I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  touch  his  hand,  and  we  left 
his  great  gross  figure  sipping 
whisky-and-soda. 

"What  do  you  think  of 
him?"  asked  Tiel. 

"He  seems  extremely  com- 
petent," I  answered  candidly. 
"But  what  an  unspeakable 
scoundrel ! " 

"We  mustn't  quarrel  with 
our  instruments,"  said  he  phil- 
osophically. "He  is  doing 
Germany  a  good  turn.  Surely 
that  is  enough." 

"  I  should  like  to  think  that 
Germany  did  not  need  to  stoop 
to  use  such  characters  !  " 

"Yes,"  he  agreed,  though 
in  a  colourless  voice,  "one 
would  indeed  like  to  think 
so." 

I  could  see  that  Adolph  Tiel 
had  not  many  scruples  left 
after  his  cosmopolitan  experi- 
ences. 


IV.   WHAT  HAPPENED   ON   SUNDAY. 


That  evening  when  we  had 
the  house  to  ourselves,  I 
joined  Tiel  in  the  parlour, 
and  we  had  a  long  talk 
on  naval  matters,  British 
and  German.  He  knew  less 
of  British  naval  affairs  than 
I  did,  but  quite  enough 
about  German  to  make  him 
a  keen  listener  and  a  very 
suggestive  talker.  In  fact  I 
found  him  excellent  company. 
I  even  suspected  him  at  last 
of  being  a  man  of  good  birth, 
and  quite  fitting  company  for 
a  German  officer.  But  of 
course  he  may  have  acquired 
his  air  of  breeding  from  mix- 
ing with  men  like  myself.  As 


for  his  name,  that  of  course 
gave  no  guide,  for  I  scarcely 
supposed  that  he  had  been  Tiel 
throughout  his  adventurous 
career.  I  threw  out  one  or 
two  "feelers"  on  the  subject, 
but  no  oyster  could  be  more 
secretive  than  Adolph  Tiel 
when  he  chose. 

That  night  I  heard  the  wind 
wandering  noisily  round  the 
old  house,  and  I  wakened  in 
the  morning  to  find  the  rain 
beating  on  the  window.  Tiel 
came  in  rather  late  with  my 
breakfast,  and  I  said  to  him 
at  once — 

"I  have  just  remembered 
that  this  is  Sunday.  I  wish 
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I  could  oome  and  hear  your 
sermon,  Tiel ! " 

"  I  wish  you  oould,  too,"  said 
he.  "It  will  be  a  memorable 
event  in  the  parish." 

"  But  are  you  actually  going 
to  do  it  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  avoid  it  ?  " 

"You  are  so  ingenious  I 
should  have  thought  you  would 
have  hit  upon  a  plan." 

He  looked  at  me  in  his  curious 
way. 

"Why  should  I  have  tried 
to  get  out  of  it?" 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"Personally,  I  shouldn't  feel 
anxious  to  make  a  mock  of  re- 
ligion if  I  could  avoid  it." 

"We  are  such  a  religious 
people,"  said  he,  "  that  surely 
we  can  count  on  God  forgiving 
us  more  readily  than  other 
nations." 

He  spoke  in  his  driest  voice, 
and  for  a  moment  I  looked  at 
him  suspiciously.  But  he  was 
perfectly  grave. 

"Still,"  I  replied,  "I  am 
glad  the  Navy  doesn't  have  to 
preach  bogus  sermons  !  " 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "the  German 
navy  has  to  keep  on  its  pedestal. 
But  the  secret  service  must 
sometimes  creep  about  in  the 
dust." 

His  eyes  suddenly  twinkled 
as  he  added — 

"  But  never  fear,  I  shall  give 
them  a  beautiful  sermon  !  The 
text  will  be  the  passage  about 
Joshua  and  the  spies,  and  the 
first  hymn  will  be,  '  Onward, 
Christian  Sailors.' " 

He  threw  me  a  humorous 
glance  and  went  out.  I  smiled 
back,  but  I  confess  I  was  net 
very  much  amused.  Neither 
the  irreverence  nor  the  jest 


about  the  sailors  (since  it  re- 
ferred apparently  to  me)  struck 
me  as  in  the  best  of  taste. 

That  morning  was  one  of 
the  dreariest  I  ever  spent.  The 
wind  rose  to  half  a  gale,  and 
the  fine  rain  beat  in  torrents 
on  the  panes.  I  wrote  dili- 
gently for  some  time,  but  after 
a  while  I  grew  tired  of  that 
and  paced  the  floor  in  my 
stockinged  feet  (for  the  sake  of 
quietness)  like  a  caged  animal. 
My  one  consolation  was  that 
to-morrow  would  see  the  end 
of  my  visit.  Already  I  longed 
for  the  cramped  quarters  and 
perpetual  risks  of  the  sub- 
marine, and  detested  these 
islands  even  more  bitterly  than 
I  hated  any  other  part  of 
Britain. 

In  the  early  afternoon  I  had 
a  pleasant  surprise.  Tiel  came 
in  and  told  me  that  his  servant 
had  gone  out  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  that  I  could  safe- 
ly oome  down  to  the  parlour. 
There  I  had  a  late  luncheon  in 
comparative  comfort,  and  more- 
over I  could  look  out  of  the  win- 
dows on  to  the  sea.  And  what  a 
dreary  prospect  I  saw  !  Under 
a  heavy  sky  and  with  grey 
showers  rolling  over  it,  that 
open  treeless  country  looked 
desolation  itself.  As  for  the 
waters,  white-caps  chased  each 
other  over  the  wind-whipped 
expanse  of  grey,  fading  into  a 
wet  blur  of  moving  rain  a  few 
miles  out.  Through  this  loomed 
the  nearer  lines  of  giant  ships, 
while  the  farther  were  blotted 
clean  out.  I  thought  of  the 
long  winters  when  one  day  of 
this  weather  followed  another 
for  week  after  week,  month 
after  month ;  when  the  northern 
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days  were  brief  and  the  nights 
interminable,  and  this  armada 
lay  in  these  remote  isles  endur- 
ing and  waiting.  The  German 
navy  has  had  its  gloomy  and 
impatient  seasons,  but  not  suoh 
a  prolonged  purgatory  as  that. 
We  have  a  different  arrange- 
ment. Probably  everybody 
knows  what  it  is — still,  one 
must  not  say. 

After  lunoh,  when  we  had 
lit  our  cigars,  Tiel  said — 

"By  the  way,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  my  efforts 
this  morning  were  so  successful 
that  the  people  want  me  to 
give  them  another  dose  next 
Sunday." 

I  stared  at  him. 

"Keally?"!  exclaimed. 

He  nodded. 

"  But  I  thought  there  would 
be  another  preacher  next  Sun- 
day." 

"Oh,  by  no  means.  There 
was  no  one  for  next  Sunday, 
and  they  were  only  too  glad 
to  have  the  pulpit  filled." 

"  But  will  you  risk  it  ?" 

He  smiled  confidently. 

"If  there  is  any  danger,  I 
shall  get  warning  in  plenty  of 
time." 

"To  ensure  your  escape?" 

"  To  vanish  somehow." 

"But  why  should  you 
wait  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  seriously 
and  said  deliberately — 

"  I  have  other  schemes  in 
my  head  —  something  even 
bigger.  It  is  too  early  to 
talk  yet,  but  it  is  worth 
running  a  little  risk  for." 

I  looked  at  this  astonishing 
man  with  unconcealed  admira- 
tion. Regulations,  authorities, 
precautions,  dangers,  he  seemed 


to  treat  as  almost  negligible. 
And  I  had  seen  how  he  could 
contrive  and  what  he  could 
effect. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have 
to  ask  you  to  stay  with  me 
for  a  few  days  longer,"  he 
added. 

I  don't  think  I  ever  got  a 
more  unpleasant  shock. 

"You  mean  you  wish  me 
not  to  rejoin  my  ship  to- 
morrow night?" 

"I  know  it  is  asking  a 
great  deal  of  you ;  but,  my 
dear  Belke,  duty  is  duty." 

"My  duty  is  with  my 
ship,"  I  said  quickly.  "  Be- 
sides, it  is  the  post  of  danger 
— and  of  honour.  Think  of 
Thursday  night!" 

"  Do  you  honestly  think  you 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
torpedo  attack  ?  " 

"Every  officer  will  be  re- 
quired." 

"  My  dear  Belke,  you  didn't 
answer  my  question.  Are  you 
essential  ?  " 

"My  dear  Tiel,"  I  replied 
firmly,  for  I  was  quite  re- 
solved I  should  not  remain 
cooped  up  in  this  infernal 
house,  exposed  to  hourly  risk 
of  being  shot  as  a  spy,  while 
my  ship  was  going  into  action, 
"I  am  sorry  to  seem  dis- 
obliging; but  I  am  a  naval 
officer,  and  my  first  duty  is 
quite  clear  to  me." 

"Pardon  me  for  reminding 
you  that  you  are  at  present 
under  my  orders,"  said  he. 

"While  this  affair  is  being 
arranged  only." 

"But  I  say  that  I  have 
not  yet  finished  my  arrange- 
ments." 

I  saw  that  I  was  in  some- 
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thing  of  a  dilemma,  for  in- 
deed it  was  difficult  to  say 
exactly  how  my  injunctions 
met  the  case. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  shall  tell 
you  what  I  shall  do.  I  shall 
put  it  to  my  superior  officer, 
Commander  Wiedermann,  and 
ask  him  whether  he  desires 
me  to  absent  myself  any 
longer." 

This  was  a  happy  inspira- 
tion, for  I  felt  certain  what 
Wiedermann  would  say. 

"  Then  I  shall  not  know  till 
to-morrow  night  whether  to 
count  on  you  —  and  then  I 
shall  very  probably  lose  you?" 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders, 
but  said  nothing.  Suddenly 
his  face  cleared. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  said, 
"  I  won't  press  you.  Rejoin 
your  ship  if  you  think  it  your 
duty." 

By  mutual  consent  we 
changed  the  subject,  and  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  sub- 
marines versus  surface  ships,  a 
subject  in  which  Tiel  showed 
both  interest  and  acumen, 
though  I  had  naturally  more 
knowledge,and  could  contribute 
much  from  my  own  personal 
experience.  I  must  add  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  discuss 
..uch  matters  with  him,  for  he 
has  a  frank  and  genuine  re- 
spect for  those  who  really 
understand  what  they  are 
talking  about. 

Towards  evening  I  went  back 
to  my  room,  and  fell  to  writing 
this  narrative  again,  but  about 
ten  o'clock  I  had  another  visit 
from  Tiel ;  and  again  he  dis- 
concerted me,  though  not  so 
seriously  this  time. 

"  I  had  a  message  from  Ash- 


ington,  asking  to  see  me,"  he 
explained,  "  and  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  meeting  with 
him.  He  tells  me  that  the 
date  of  the  fleet's  sailing  will 
probably  be  altered  to  Friday, 
but  he  will  let  me  know 
definitely  to-morrow  or  Tues- 
day." 

"Or  Tuesday  !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  Then  I  may  have  to  stay  here 
for  another  night !  " 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  he,  "but 
I'm  afraid  it  can't  be  helped." 

"But  can  we  ever  be  sure 
that  the  fleet  will  keep  to  a 
programme?  I  have  just  been 
thinking  it  over,  and  the  ques- 
tion struck  me — why  are  they 
making  this  arrangement  so  far 
ahead?" 

"That  struck  me  too,"  said 
Tiel,  "  and  also  Ashington.  But 
he  has  found  out  now.  There 
is  some  big  scheme  on.  Some 
think  it  is  Heligoland,  and 
some  think  the  Baltic.  Any- 
how, there  is  a  definite 
programme,  and  they  will  cer- 
tainly keep  to  it.  The  only 
uncertain  thing  is  the  actual 
day  of  sailing." 

"  It  is  a  plan  which  will  be 
nicely  upset  if  we  get  our  tor- 
pedoes into  three  or  four  of 
their  super-dreadnoughts  !  "  I 
exclaimed. 

He  nodded  grimly. 

"And  for  that,  we  want  to 
have  the  timing  exact"  he  said. 
"Be  patient,  my  friend;  we 
shall  know  by  Tuesday  morn- 
ing at  the  latest." 

I  tried  to  be  as  philosophical 
as  I  could,  but  it  was  a  dreary 
evening,  with  the  rain  still 
beating  on  my  window  and 
another  day's  confinement  to 
look  forward  to. 
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V.   A   MYSTEKIOUS   ADVENTUKE. 


Monday  morning  broke  wet 
and  windy,  but  with  every 
sign  of  clearing  up.  Tiel 
looked  in  for  a  very  few 
minutes,  but  he  was  in  his  most 
uncommunicative  mood,  and 
merely  told  me  that  he  would 
have  to  be  out  for  the  first  part 
of  the  day,  but  would  be  back 
in  the  afternoon.  I  could  not 
help  suspecting  that  he  was 
still  a  little  sore  over  my  re- 
fusal to  remain  with  him,  and 
was  paying  me  out  by  this 
display  of  secrecy.  Such  petty 
affronts  to  officers  from  those 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  out- 
side that  class  are  not  un- 
known. I  was  of  course  above 
taking  offence,  but  I  admit 
that  it  made  me  feel  less 
anxious  to  consult  his  wishes 
at  every  turn. 

In  this  humour  I  wrote  for  a 
time,  and  at  last  got  up  and 
stared  impatiently  out  of  the 
window.  It  had  become  quite 
a  fine  day,  and  the  prospect  of 
gazing  for  the  greater  part  of 
it  at  a  few  acres  of  inland  land- 
scape, with  that  fascinating 
spectacle  to  be  seen  from  the  front 
windows,  irritated  me  more  and 
more.  And  then,  to  add  to  my 
annoyance,  I  heard  "  Boom ! 
Boom  !  Boom  !  "  crashing  from 
the  seaward  side,  and  shaking 
the  very  foundations  of  the 
house.  I  began  to  feel  emphati- 
cally that  it  was  my  duty  to 
watch  the  British  fleet  at 
gunnery  practice. 

Just  then  two  women  ap- 
peared, walking  slowly  away 
from  the  house.  One  had  an 
apron  and  no  hat,  and  though 


I  had  only  once  caught  a  fleet- 
ing glimpse  of  the  back  view  of 
our  servant,  I  made  quite  cer- 
tain it  was  she.  I  watched 
them  till  they  reached  a  farm 
about  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
and  turned  into  the  house,  and 
then  I  said  to  myself — 

"  There  can  be  no  danger 
now ! " 

And  thereupon  I  unlocked 
my  door,  walked  boldly  down- 
stairs, and  went  into  the  front 
parlour. 

I  saw  a  vastly  different  scene 
from  yesterday.  A  fresh  breeze 
rippled  the  blue  waters,  patches 
of  sunshine  and  cloud-shadow 
chased  each  other  over  sea  and 
laud,  and  distinct  and  impos- 
ing in  its  hateful  majesty  lay 
the  British  fleet.  A  light 
cruiser  of  an  interesting  new 
type  was  firing  her  6-inch  guns 
at  a  distant  target,  and  for 
about  five  minutes  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  myself.  And  then  I 
heard  a  sound. 

I  turned  instantly,  to  see 
the  door  opening ;  and  very 
hurriedly  I  stepped  back  behind 
the  nearest  window  curtain. 
And  then  in  oame  our  servant 
— not  the  lady  I  had  seen  de- 
parting from  the  house,  I  need 
scarcely  say  !  I  was  fully  half 
exposed  and  I  dared  not  make 
a  movement  to  draw  the  cur- 
tain round  me ;  in  fact,  even  if 
I  had,  my  feet  would  have  re- 
mained perfectly  visible.  All 
I  could  do  was  to  stand  as 
still  as  a  statue  and  pray  that 
Heaven  would  blind  her. 

She  walked  in  briskly,  a 
middle  -  aged  capable  -  looking 
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woman,  holding  a  broom,  and 
glanced  all-round  the  room  in 
a  purposeful  way.  Among  the 
things  she  looked  at  was  me, 
but  to  my  utter  astonishment 
she  paid  no  more  attention 
than  if  I  had  been  a  piece  of 
furniture.  For  a  moment  I 
thought  she  was  blind  ;  but  her 
sharp  glances  clearly  came  from 
no  sightless  eyes.  Then  I 
wondered  whether  she  could 
have  such  a  horrible  squint 
that  when  she  seemed  to  look 
at  me  she  was  really  looking  in 
another  direction.  But  I  could 
see  no  sign  of  a  oast  in  those 
eyes  either.  And  then  she 
picked  up  an  armful  of  small 
articles  and  walked  quickly  out, 
leaving  the  door  wide  open. 

What  had  saved  me  I  had 
no  idea,  but  I  was  resolved  not 
to  trust  to  that  curtain  any 
longer.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  a  square  table  of 
moderate  size  with  a  oloth 
over  it.  Without  stopping  to 
think  twice,  I  dived  under  the 
cloth  and  crouched  upon  the 
floor. 

The  next  instant  in  she  came 
again,  and  I  found  that  my 
table -oloth  was  so  scanty  that 
I  could  follow  her  movements 
perfectly.  She  took  some  more 
things  out,  and  then  more  again, 
and  finally  she  proceeded  to 
set  the  furniture  piece  by  piece 
back  against  the  wall,  till  the 
table  was  left  lonely  and 
horribly  conspicuous  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  And  then 
she  began  to  sweep  out  that 
room. 

There  was  small  scope  for  an 
exhibition  of  resource,  but  I 
was  as  resourceful  as  I  was 
able.  I  very  gently  pulled  the 


scanty  table-cloth  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other, 
according  to  the  side  of  the 
room  she  was  sweeping,  and  as 
noiselessly  as  possible  I  crept  a 
foot  or  two  farther  away  from 
her  each  time.  And  all  the  while 
the  dust  rose  in  clouds,  and  the 
hateful  broom  came  so  near  me 
that  it  sometimes  brushed  my 
boots.  And  yet  the  extra- 
ordinary woman  never  showed 
by  a  single  sign  that  she 
had  any  suspicion  of  my 
presence ! 

At  last  when  the  whole  floor 
had  been  swept  —  except  of 
course  under  the  table — she 
paused,  and  from  the  glimpse 
I  could  get  of  her  attitude  she 
seemed  to  be  ruminating.  And 
then  she  stooped,  lifted  the 
edge  of  the  oloth,  and  said  in 
an  absolutely  matter  of  fact 
voice — 

"Will  you  not  better  get 
out  till  I'm  through  with  my 
sweeping  ?  " 

Too  utterly  bewildered  to 
speak,  I  crept  out  and  rose  to 
my  feet. 

"  You  can  get  under  the 
table  again  when  I'm  finished," 
she  observed  as  she  pulled  off 
the  oloth. 

To  such  an  observation  there 
seemed  no  adequate  reply,  or 
at  least  I  could  think  of  none. 
I  turned  in  silence  and  hurried 
back  to  my  bedroom.  And 
there  I  sat  for  a  space  too 
dumbfounded  for  coherent 
thought. 

Gradually  I  began  to  recover 
my  wits  and  ponder  over  this 
mysterious  affair,  and  a  theory 
commenced  to  take  shape. 
Clearly  she  was  insane,  or  at 
least  half-witted,  and  was 
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quite  incapable  of  drawing 
reasonable  conclusions.  And 
the  more  I  thought  it  over,  the 
more  did  several  circumstances 
seem  to  confirm  this  view. 
My  fire,  for  instance,  with  its 
smoke  coming  out  of  the 
chimney,  and  the  supply  of 
peat  and  firewood  which  Tiel 
or  I  were  constantly  bringing 
up.  Had  she  noticed  nothing 
of  that  ?  Also  Tiel's  frequent 
ascents  of  this  back  staircase 
to  a  part  of  the  house  supposed 
to  be  closed.  She  must  be 
half-witted. 

And  then  I  began  to  recall 
her  brisk  eye  and  capable  air, 
and  the  idiot  theory  resolved 
into  space.  Only  one  alter- 
native seemed  left.  She  must 
be  spying  upon  us,  and  aware 
of  my  presence  all  the  time ! 
But  if  so,  what  could  I  do? 
I  felt  even  more  helpless 
than  I  did  that  first  night 
when  my  motor  -  cycle  broke 
down.  I  could  only  sit  and 
wait,  revolver  in  hand. 

When  I  heard  Tiel'a  step  at 
last  on  the  stairs,  I  confess 
that  my  nerves  were  not  at 
their  best. 

"We  are  betrayed!"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

He  stared  at  me  very  hard. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he 
asked  quietly,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  this  of  Tiel,  that  there  is 
something  very  reassuring  in 
his  calm  voice. 

I  told  him  hurriedly.  He 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment, 
began  to  smile,  and  then  checked 
himself. 

"  I  owe  you  an  apology, 
Belke,"  he  said.  "I  ought  to 
have  explained  that  that  woman 
is  in  my  pay." 


"In  your  pay!"  I  cried. 
"And  she  has  been  so  all  the 
time  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"  And  yet  you  never  told  me, 
but  let  me  hide  up  in  this  room 
like  a  rat  in  a  hole  ?  " 

"The  truth  is,"  he  replied, 
"  that  till  I  had  got  to  know 
you  pretty  well,  I  was  afraid 
you  might  be  rash — or  at  least 
careless,  if  you  knew  that 
woman  was  one  of  us." 

"  So  you  treated  me  like  an 
infant,  Mr  Tiel  ?  " 

"The  life  I  have  lived,"  said 
Tiel  quietly,  "has  not  been 
conducive  to  creating  a  feeling 
of  confidence  in  my  fellow- 
men's  discretion — until  I  know 
them.  I  know  you  now,  and  I 
feel  sorry  I  took  this  precau- 
tion. Please  accept  my  apolo- 
gies." 

"  I  accept  your  apology,"  I 
said  stiffly ;  "  but  in  future,  Mr 
Tiel,  things  will  be  pleasanter 
if  you  trust  me." 

He  bowed  slightly  and  said 
simply — 

"I  shall." 

And  then  in  a  different  voice 
he  said — 

"  We  have  a  visitor  coming 
this  afternoon  to  stay  with  us." 

"  To  stay  here  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Another  of  MS,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"  Another — in  these  islands  ? 
Who  is  he  ?  " 

As  I  spoke  we  heard  a  bell 
ring. 

"Ah,  here  she  is,"  said  Tiel, 
going  to  the  door.  "Come 
down  and  be  introduced  when- 
ever you  like." 

For  a  moment  I  stood  stock 
still,  lost  in  doubt  and  wonder. 

"  She ! "  I  repeated  to  myself. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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IT  stands  in  the  grande  place, 
on  the  same  side  as  the  Mairie, 
but  modestly  withdrawn  in  a 
recess  with  its  neighbours  the 
boulangerie  and  the  boucherie, 
To  term  the  boulangerie  a 
neighbour  is  inadequate,  for  in 
the  past  the  club  and  the 
boulangerie  made  one  residence 
which  lacked  neither  dignity 
nor  elegance,  while  in  the 
present  they  toil  as  twin 
brothers  for  the  wellbeing  of 
the  British  soldier  in  the 
adjacent  camp.  With  the 
boucherie  the  club  would  seem 
to  have  no  relation  save  that 
of  proximity ;  both  face  the 
grande  place  and  see  the  same 
sights  from  their  windows. 
The  grande  place  has  been 
painted  often  enough,  and  has 
its  charm  of  colour  and  line, 
but  to  realise  them  the  visitor 
to  the  club  as  he  approaches 
must  raise  his  eyes  from  the 
ground,  and  this  is  an  adven- 
ture of  some  peril,  and  not  to 
be  embarked  upon  at  the  close 
of  a  market  day.  It  needs 
caution  to  make  the  club  from 
the  other  side  of  the  place,  to 
skip  the  worst  pools  and  dodge 
the  largest  mud  heaps,  —  I 
speak  of  the  grande  place  in 
war-time  and  in  winter — to 
avoid  dead  flowers,  decayed 
vegetables,  fish  scales  and 
offal,  fragments  of  oast  -  off 
clothing  —  the  tyranny  of  the 
corset  is  with  us  even  here — a 
sheep's  head,  and  perhaps  a 
sheep's  inside ;  but  no,  I  wrong 
the  grande  place,  that  partic- 
ular obstruction  was  encoun- 


tered in  a  side  street.  Why 
dwell  on  the  surface  of  the 
grande  place  when  the  club  is 
one's  objective  ?  All  day  long 
the  little  door  opens  ami  bhuts 
to  khaki.  It  leads  straight  off 
the  place  into  the  front  room. 
What  an  attractive  room  it  is  ; 
flooded  with  sunshine  when 
there  is  any,  bright  with  an 
open -fronted  stove  when  the 
world  outside  is  cold  and 
grey !  Facing  one  on  the 
wall  is  an  "Underground" 
poster  in  black  and  white, 
showing  Waterloo  Bridge,  the 
Embankment,  and  St  Paul's, 
beautiful  anywhere,  but  especi- 
ally significant  in  its  present 
surroundings.  The  sanded  floor 
is  set  out  with  little  tables, 
each  bearing  what  few  London 
tea-tables  now  bear,  a  milk- jug 
and  sugar-basin. 

Through  this  front  room  is 
the  way  up  to  the  billiard- 
rooms  and  the  writing-room, 
the  way  through  to  the  news- 
paper-room, and  to  the  new 
wooden  annexe  which  has 
arisen  in  the  back  yard.  This 
provides  for  the  crowd  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  when  we  have 
concerts,  and  teas  are  served 
to  the  accompaniment  of  "  Per- 
fect Day,"  "Land  of  Hope 
and  Glory,"  &c.  But  it  is  the 
front  room  and  the  kitchen 
just  behind  it  which  are  the 
centre  of  the  club  life.  It  is 
here  that  you  will  find  the 
two  Scotch  sisters,  who  make 
the  club  a  home  to  many  a 
Tommy  and  many  a  Jock.  To 
this  front  room  there  drifted 
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one  drizzling  morning  Nathan 
the  Jew. 

By  some  mischance  he  had 
failed  to  get  his  pass  which 
would  have  taken  him  to  the 
neighbouring  base,  where  his 
co-religionists  were  keeping  the 
Passover,  and  he  was  a  sorry 
sight  after  a  prolonged  fast. 
His  black  hair  limp,  his  un- 
shaven face  drawn  and  patchy 
in  colouring,  his  red  -  rimmed 
eyes  bloodshot  and  watering, 
his  tunic  dirty  and  untidy, — 
he  looked  a  very  unattractive 
soldier. 

"  Can  I  have  some  eggs  ?  " 

A  question  common  enough, 
to  which  was  made  the  usual 
answer. 

"We  have  no  eggs,  but 
we  will  cook  them  for  you 
if  you  bring  them  in.  You 
can  buy  them  at  the  shop 
over  there.  We  can  give  you 
some  coffee  and  bread-and- 
butter." 

Maybe  it  was  the  smell  of 
the  coffee  which  led  Nathan 
to  explain  that  he  was  a  Jew 
keeping  the  Passover,  and 
could  not  eat  our  Gentile 
bread  -  and  -  butter,  but  that 
he  would  like  some  coffee  if 
we  could  supply  a  new  cup. 
He  left  us  to  marvel  over 
this  while  he  sought  for 
eggs.  The  two  Scotch  sisters 
consulted  together  in  the 
kitchen. 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  a 
new  cup  ?  " 

"  Such  nonsense  !  How  would 
we  have  a  new  cup  ?  " 

As  it  was  morning  and  a 
slack  time,  Marie  and  Maria, 
the  two  Belgian  sisters  who 
helped  in  the  kitchen,  were 
free  to  discuss  the  situation. 

VOL.  CCII. — NO.  MCCXXIV. 


"He  want  a  large  cup? 
No?" 

A  request  for  a  large  cup 
they  understood.  To  obtain 
one  was  a  special  favour  or 
a  stroke  of  luck.  Wear  and 
tear  had  reduced  the  large 
cups  to  three,  and  these  three 
spent  their  lives  in  active 
service  and  in  the  dish  -  tub. 
Only  certain  persons  were 
sure  of  them :  the  two  carters 
who  brought  a  load  through 
the  town  every  morning, 
and  called  in  on  their  way 
back  to  camp ;  the  military 
police,  off  duty  from  chilly 
street  corners  where  they  con- 
trolled traffic  which  had  never 
been  controlled  before,  sham- 
bling country  carts  waved 
forward  or  warned  to  halt 
for  motor-lorries  and  ambulance 
waggons.  The  rest  of  the 
world  had  large  cups  when 
they  could  get  them,  and 
made  up  with  small  ones  when 
they  could  not. 

"A  new  cup?  Not  a  large 
cup  ?  What  for,  a  new 
cup  ?  " 

"Give  him  a  cup  out  of  the 
press  in  the  front  room.  He 
will  not  know  whether  it  is 
new  or  not,"  ordered  the 
practical  sister  whose  desire 
was  to  befriend  Nathan's  ma- 
terial needs,  whatever  nonsen- 
sical obstacles  his  spiritual 
ones  might  raise, 

On  going  to  the  press  in 
question  I  found  that  Nathan 
had  returned  with  his  eggs. 
He  was  seated  at  the  little 
table  behind  the  door,  and 
perhaps  the  last  fragment  of 
conversation  from  the  kitchen 
had  reached  his  ears.  I 
opened  the  press  and  took 
2l 
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out  one  of  the  best  pink  oups 
to  set  before  him. 

"Has  that  oup  ever  been 
used  before  ? "  came  the  ques- 
tion. What  use  to  point  out 
that  it  belonged  to  the  new 
set,  that  it  had  not  been  in 
use  that  day,  that  it  was  fair 
within  and  without?  One  oould 
not  prevaricate  in  the  face  of 
such  genuine  zeal.  Taking  his 
eggs,  I  returned  to  the  kitchen 
and  reported  my  failure. 

"Then  he  must  just  go 
without  his  coffee,"  rejoined 
the  practical  one,  making  as 
though  she  washed  her  hands 
of  the  matter. 

I  returned  to  Nathan,  learned 
more  of  his  condition,  and  made 
tentative  suggestions. 

"  Will  a  condensed  milk  tin 
do  as  a  cup?  " 

"No,  it  has  been  used." 

"  No  one  has  ever  drunk  out 
of  it.  It  is  a  new  drinking 
vessel." 

But,  faint  as  he  was,  Nathan 
would  have  none  of  my  soph- 
istry. Beaten,  I  again  returned 
to  the  kitchen  to  find  that  so 
far  from  abandoning  the  prob- 
lem the  two  sisters  were  still 
trying  to  find  a  solution,  while 
giving  the  wondering  Marie 
and  Maria  an  Old  Testament 
history  lesson  on  the  slaying 
of  the  first-born.  To  me  this 
was  reminiscent  of  "  Line  upon 
Line,"  and  brought  up  to  my 
memory,  irrelevantly  enough, 
the  picture  of  Moses  in  the 
wilderness  setting  up  the  ser- 
pent of  brass.  Nathan  in  the 
front  room  faint,  but  resolved, 
five  women  in  the  kitchen  up 
against  the  old  dispensation ! 
Was  it  going  to  balk  the  im- 
pulses of  Christian  charity  ? 


No,  for  the  other  sister  sud- 
denly remembered  a  jug  bought 
in  the  market,  from  which  not 
even  the  original  dust  had  yet 
been  removed.  This  surely  was 
a  new  drinking  vessel ! 

I  revisited  Nathan  and  ex- 
pounded its  properties.  To  my 
relief,  it  is  found  to  satisfy  the 
Law. 

When  this  was  communicated 
to  the  kitchen,  hot  milk  and 
coffee  were  speedily  forthcom- 
ing, together  with  the  four 
boiled  eggs  served  on  a  piece  of 
newspaper.  Strange  to  reflect 
on  a  newspaper  as  less  defiled 
than  a  freshly  washed  plate ! 
In  passing  his  table  on  other 
service  I  saw  Nathan  at  his 
meal,  getting  in  medias  res;  it 
was  wise  to  look  away.  I  am 
not  very  fond  of  eggs,  but  they 
are  useful  food  and  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  be  " turned  " 
against  them.  When  the  meal 
was  concluded  and  the  table 
stood  a  disgusting  mess  of  egg- 
shells and  newspaper,  the  or- 
iginator of  the  jug  scheme 
went  to  collect  the  twopence 
due  for  coffee.  Nathan,  re- 
freshed, engaged  her  in  con- 
versation. He  confided  that 
he  had  still  five  days  before 
him  during  which  he  could  not 
touch  camp  food.  To  keep  his 
rule  was  everything  to  him. 
It  might  not  seem  to  matter, 
but  if  he  gave  that  up  he 
should  give  up  his  belief  in  a 
God.  Upon  this  confession  of 
faith  they  laid  plans  for  the 
morrow.  The  jug  was  to  be 
preserved  for  his  use,  and  his 
use  only,  and  the  meal  to  be 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
two  herrings,  which,  in  the 
kindness  of  her  heart,  the  host- 
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ess  undertook  to  purchase  for 
him. 

Next  morning  Nathan  reap- 
peared, lookiug  ill,  but  less  un- 
kempt than  before.  Marie  was 
set  to  grill  the  herrings  on  her 
stove  without  the  aid  of  any 
utensils.  It  says  muoh  for  her 
good-nature  that  she  raised  no 
protest  against  the  greasy  mess 
which  this  abuse  of  her  stove 
brought  about.  Her  attitude 
of  good  -  tempered,  half  -  con- 
temptuous pity  for  such  ridicu- 
lous requirements  was  met  by 
a  reminder  that  her  own  reli- 
gion contained  practices  which 
seem  equally  absurd  to  the 
Protestantism  of  Scotland.  By 
this  time  the  protective  spirit 
was  well  aroused,  and  a  Church 
of  England  chaplain  who  looked 
into  the  kitchen  fared  no  better 
than  Marie.  He  had  tried  in 
the  front  room  to  argue  with 
Nathan,  telling  him  that  the 
Chief  Rabbi  had  granted  special 
privileges  to  Jews  on  service. 
Nathan  knew  nothing  of  this, 
but  clung  to  his  position  of 
yesterday.  If  he  gave  up  one 
point  he  gave  up  all.  "  Cursed 
be  he  that  oonfirmeth  not  all 
the  words  of  this  law  to  do 
them."  When,  in  the  kitchen, 
the  chaplain  commented  on 
the  pitiful  exclusiveness  of  the 
Jews,  he  was  taken  up  with 
the  rejoinder  that  his  Church 
did  not  allow  outsiders  to  come 
to  communion.  The  kitchen 
was  no  place  for  him  that 
morning,  and  he  knew  it.  But 
do  not  imagine  that  he  would 
remain  away.  What  Y.M.C.A. 
worker  was  there  in  the  district 
who  did  not  seek  some  excuse 
for  dropping  into  that  tiny 
kitchen  ? 


So  Nathan's  meals  con- 
tinued, and  Nathan  improved 
upon  his  first  appearance, 
though  he  never  merited  the 
epithet  "smart."  Unleavened 
bread  baffled  us.  Efforts  were 
made  to  find  a  Jewish  family 
among  the  townsfolk,  to  have  a 
loaf  sent  from  a  neighbouring 
town,  but  both  efforts  failed. 
Finally,  the  friendly  baker, 
hearing  of  the  trouble  from 
Marie  and  Maria,  offered  to 
bake  a  special  loaf  according 
to  Nathan's  instructions,  but 
even  this  could  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Law. 
Nathan  stuck  to  his  ration  of 
two  herrings,  four  eggs,  and  a 
jug  of  coffee,  until  the  days  of 
his  "  feast "  were  ended. 

The  problem  of  the  boy  who 
wanted  to  wash  was  easier  of 
solution.  He  came  in  late  one 
afternoon,  straight  off  the 
train  from  "  up  the  line,"  on 
his  way  home  "on  lief."  It 
was  just  after  the  capture  of 

,  and  he  was  radiant. 

Dirty,  his  clothes  plastered 
with  dried  mud,  he  was,  never- 
theless, the  picture  of  glowing 
health  and  happiness  ;  the 
very  opposite  of  the  poor, 
miserable  Nathan.  He,  too, 
began  with  the  request  for 
eggs,  and  received  the  same 
answer. 

"  Can  I  have  a  wash  ?  I  am 
so  dirty,  I  only  had  fifteen 
minutes  in  which  to  get  off, 
and  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
clean  up  since  we  began  the 
business." 

It  seemed  a  small  thing,  and 
I  repaired  to  the  kitchen  to 
refer  the  question  to  higher 
powers.  But,  lo  !  this  seeming 
small  thing  was  just  what 
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those  in  authority  had  in  their 
greater  wisdom  forbidden.  No 
man  was  to  be  allowed  to  wash 
at  the  club. 

"Tell  him  there  is  a  rest- 
house  up  at  the  station.  He 
could  wash  there." 

The  refusal,  when  I  passed  it 
on,  made  no  difference  to  his 
smile. 

"  Well,  may  I  leave  my  stuff 
here?" 

I  gladly  took  charge  of 
pack,  bundle,  greatcoat,  rifle, 
the  tin  helmet  which  was 
his,  and  the  helmet,  infinitely 
more  precious,  which  was  not. 
After  about  half  an  hour  he 
returned  with  his  eggs,  saying 
he  had  not  found  the  rest- 
house. 

"  But  you  have  washed  your 
face?" 

"Well,  I  found  a  barber's, 
and  he  shaved  me." 

A  second  glance,  as  I  took 
the  eggs,  showed  me  the  per- 
fect oval  of  cleanliness. 

"  I  do  want  to  wash  my 
hands.  I  have  my  own  soap 
and  towel  in  my  pack." 


This  last  was  added  plead- 
ingly. Who  knew  what  lay 
behind  that  desire  for  clean 
hands  ?  It  was  not  for  me  to 
question,  but  I  resolved  to 
satisfy  the  longing  if  pos- 
sible. The  room  was  nearly 
empty  and  the  moment  favour- 
able for  irregularities.  Duly 
licensed  by  the  kitchen,  I  ob- 
tained a  bucket  in  the  back 
yard,  with  hot  water  from  the 
furnace,  and  extracted  the  boy 
from  the  front  room  on  some 
question  as  to  the  boiling  of 
his  eggs.  It  was  a  clean- 
headed  and  clean-handed  boy 
that  sat  down  to  them  and  to 
a  pile  of  bread  -  and  -  butter. 
Afterwards  he  remained  con- 
tentedly in  his  corner,  and 
smoked.  At  intervals,  when 
we  had  time  to  talk  to  him,  he 
told  us  of  the  home  he  was 
going  to  and  fragments  of  the 
drama  he  had  just  left.  At 
closing  time  he  shouldered  his 
belongings  and  departed  for 
the  station,  to  await  the  train 
which  should  take  him  farther 
on  that  homeward  journey. 


One  morning  our  door  on  to 
the  grande  place  failed  to  open. 
Eleven  o'clock  struck  at  the 
Mairie,  but  there  was  no  un- 
locking of  the  door — the  key 
was  lost.  Some  one  had  had 
it  after  closing  time,  no  one 
quite  knew  whom,  and  this 
some  one  must  still  have  it  in 
his  pocket.  But  meanwhile 
what  was  to  be  done.  The 
ever  friendly  bakery  had  given 
us  access  through  its  com- 
municating door,  but  this 


II. 

could  not  become  a  public 
highroad.  The  windows  of 
the  front  room  were  fairly 
low,  so  the  outside  shutters  of 
one  of  them  were  pegged  well 
back,  and  the  two  halves  of  the 
window  opened  to  their  widest 
extent.  The  soldiers  hopping 
in  and  out  of  the  club  all  the 
morning  gave  great  delight  to 
the  small  crowd  of  children 
which  always  hung  round  our 
premises  in  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing pennies  or  pieces  of  cake. 
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These  children  were  a  nuisance 
to  us,  and  many  were  the  ex- 
hortations to  the  men  not  to 
encourage  them ;  nevertheless 
the  memory  of  kiddies  at 
home  often  drew  forth  the  de- 
sired gift.  Oa  busy  Sundays, 
when  every  entrance  or  exit 
was  the  occasion  for  clamour- 
ous begging,  I  longed  for  a 
London  policeman  to  clear  our 
front  with  one  "  Now  then, 
come  along."  On  one  Sunday 
— shall  I  record  it  ? — I  so  far 
jeopardised  the  "entente  cor- 
diale  "  as  to  administer  a  cuff 
to  the  worst  offender.  It  was 
an  unexpected  attack,  and  the 
surprise  was  great.  There  was 
quiet  for  the  rest  of  that  day. 
There  was  no  telling  what  these 
queer  ladies  might  do  next. 

Though  effective,  the  window 
mode  of  ingress  and  egress  was 
inconvenient  and  chilling  to  the 
room.  It  was  a  happy  moment 
when  an  ingenious  Tommy  tried 
a  key  from  his  pocket  and  un- 
locked the  door.  With  this  key 
he  forthwith  presented  us.  He 
explained,  or  rather  did  not  ex- 
plain, that  it  had  something  to 
do  with  army  bicycles,  but  that 
it  was  never  used,  and  anyhow 
he  could  have  it  back  another 
day.  So  far  as  I  know  this 
key  is  still  at  the  club,  and 
something  or  other  to  do  with 
army  bicycles  remains  still 
looked  or  unlocked. 

If  the  door  key  was  lost  once, 
the  key  of  the  tobacco  press 
was  missing  twenty  times  a 
day.  "  Press,"  mark  you,  even 
I,  mere  Southerner  as  I  am, 
never  termed  it  anything  else. 
I  secretly  hoped  that  one  day 
I  might  be  bidden  go  "ben  the 
house  "  for  the  key,  but  the  day 


never  came.  The  right  place 
for  the  key  was  "  ben  thehouse," 
in  the  kitchen,  on  a  nail,  but  it 
only  occupied  that  place  some- 
times. On  a  Saturday  night 
the  demand  for  it  was  greatest. 
Then  the  workmen  as  well  as 
the  soldiers  came  in  for  pur- 
chases. The  presence  of  the 
British  working  man  gave  a 
wonderful  home  feeling  to  the 
place.  He  appeared  so  abso- 
lutely unchanged  by  his  trans- 
ference to  la  belle  France  t  On 
Sundays,  when  two  or  three  of 
them  dropped  in  for  tea  in  their 
Sunday  suits  and  bowler  hats, 
they  brought  with  them  a  bit 
of  the  much  -  abused  English 
Sunday  feeling,  and  I  blessed 
them  for  it. 

But  on  a  Saturday  night 
they  wanted  a  candle,  black- 
ing, soap,  Pruin's  Twist  or  a 
packet  of  Nosegay,  matches, 
&c. ;  and  all  theee  things  lived 
in  the  tobacco  press — a  splen- 
did wall  cupboard  by  the  fire- 
place, with  a  china  cupboard 
to  match  it  on  the  other  side. 
Where  is  the  key?  It  is  not 
on  its  nail.  Then  begins  a 
cross  -  examination  of  every 
one. 

"Have  you  seen  the  key  of 
the  tobacco  press,  Marie  ? " 
"Have  you  had  the  key, 
Maria?"  "Just  ask  them  in 
the  kitchen  if  they  have  had 
the  key."  Perhaps  some  one 
can  produce  it ;  perhaps  it  is 
only  on  a  second  round  of 
questioning  that  a  hunting  in 
apron  pockets  brings  forth  the 
key ;  perhaps — and  this  is  not 
unlikely  —  it  is  buried  under 
coins  and  notes  in  one's  own 
pocket.  No  matter,  so  long 
as  it  be  found  at  last.  The 
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search  for  it  is  only  one  of 
the  minor  hindrances,  and  is 
a  mere  nothing  compared  with 
the  time  spent  on  the  problem 
of  change. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the 
rate  of  exchange.  No  sooner 
has  one  become  perfect  and 
ready  with  "one  shilling  is 
one  franc  forty,"  and  "half- 
a- crown  is  three  fifty,"  than 
the  rate  of  exchange  alters, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  think. 
Then  there  is  the  reduction  on 
postal  orders  and  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Treasury  note 
and  a  real  sovereign  —  yes,  a 
real  sovereign.  Did  I  not  see 
two  on  one  Sunday,  and  were 
they  not  a  sight  for  sore  eyes  ? 
But  the  rate  of  exchange  is 
not  all.  There  is  the  difficulty 
of  change,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  There  are 
days  when  there  are  no 
coppers.  Silver  and  notes  are 
produced  by  every  customer. 
Oh,  those  notes  !  A  collection 
of  crumpled  brown  fragments, 
held  together  by  a  bit  of 
sticky  paper,  will  be  deposited 
in  one's  hand  with  an  apolo- 
getic "It's  a  franc.  I  am 
afraid  it's  a  bit  dirty."  Care- 
ful smoothing  out  confirms  the 
statement  as  to  value,  and  the 
latter  comment  needs  no  con- 
firmation. "  I  hope  we  shall 
never  have  this  sort  of  money 
at  home,"  is  a  frequent  ejacu- 
lation, and  one  which  can  be 
heartily  echoed.  It  takes  a 
moment  or  two  to  recognise 
the  value  of  these  notes  for 
two  francs,  one  franc,  or  fifty 
centimes.  They  are  issued  by 
the  towns;  and  there  is  no 
uniformity  in  the  colour  and 
design  of  notes  of  the  same 


value  issued  by  different  towns, 
and  hence  no  ready  mark  of 
recognition.  Change  for  larger 
sums — fifty  francs,  a  pound — 
may  swallow  up  all  one's  avail- 
able silver  and  notes,  and  it 
then  becomes  necessary  to 
refuse  the  office  of  banker. 

"I  can't  change  that  to- 
night ;  you  must  give  me 
something  smaller." 

"  Oh,  you  can  do  it,  miss ; 
you  just  try.  I  don't  mind 
how  I  have  it,"  comes  the 
wheedling  answer.  That  will 
be  true.  Tommy  never  raises 
any  objection  to  the  kind  of 
coin.  French  and  English  are 
totalled  up  together. 

An  appeal  to  the  room  at 
large  for  help  in  a  money  diffi- 
culty, such  as  copper  or  two 
fifties  for  a  franc,  always 
meets  with  a  ready  response. 
Pockets  are  searched  and 
strange  miscellanies  deposited 
on  the  tables,  to  be  turned 
over  for  the  needed  change. 

Most  of  the  club  visitors 
know  club  charges  and  help 
with  their  own  scores ;  but 
sometimes  the  tea  of  a  party 
is  a  complicated  sum. 

"I  am  paying  for  him  as 
well."  "We  had  some  cake 
from  the  other  lady."  "We 
paid  for  the  first  lot  as  you 
brought  us."  Great  is  the 
grin  when  your  arithmetic  is 
proved  wrong  and  Tommy's  is 
right.  "I  thought  I  hadn't 
forgot  my  schooling."  Some- 
times the  coinage  is  a  mystery 
to  be  explained  to  a  new-comer. 
You  cheerfully  say,  "Tea  and 
bread-and-butter  and  a  piece 
of  cake.  That's  forty."  No 
sign  of  understanding.  You 
try,  "  Fourpenoe,"  and  the  re- 
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quired  coppers  are  produced. 
But  supposing  you  start  on  a 
thorough  explanation,  how  are 
you  to  deal  with  the  problem 
that  one  copper  coin  is  as  good 
as  another,  be  it  French  or 
English,  but  six  French  pen- 
nies are  not  a  fair  exchange  for 
an  English  sixpence  ?  It  is  one 
of  the  occasions  for  positive  as- 
sertion, and  one  must  let  it  go 
at  that. 

On  Sundays,  when  the  club 
is  crowded,  payment  is  by 
tickets  bought  at  the  door  on 
entering,  and  the  delay  of  ser- 
vice through  change  is  avoided. 

"  Give  us  as  much  as  we  can 
have  for  this,"  will  say  a  wealthy 
Australian,  handing  over  about 
a  metre's  length  of  tickets. 

This  is  a  moment  for  diplo- 
macy. "Well,  suppose  you 
have  bread-and-butter  and  cake 
all  round,  and  I  reckon  for  two 
cups  of  tea  each — you  are  sure 
to  want  two  because  you  are 
Australians — and  then  you  see 
how  you  get  on."  There  will 
probably  be  a  further  demand 
for  tea  later  and  a  joke  about 
it,  and  possibly  some  members 
of  the  party  will  need  more 
cake,  but  several  inches  of  the 
ticket  strip  will  remain  for  a 
future  occasion. 

To  buy  more  than  he  wants 
or  can  eat  is  not  uncommon  in 
an  "Osie."  "Leave  us  the 
plate  of  cake."  When  he  and 
a  pal  are  sitting  at  the  same 
table  as  a  Tommy  who  has  only 
enough  to  pay  for  a  bread-and- 
butter  tea,  this  display  of  opu- 
lence hurts.  But  it  is  given 
without  any  intention  of 
"swank."  It  is  the  demand 
of  one  who  is  used  to  grati- 
fying his  material  wants  and 


to  having  the  wherewithal  to 
do  so. 

There  is  much  to  be  learnt 
at  those  tea  tables  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  life.  No  one  better 
exemplified  the  doctrine  that 
life  is  one  huge  jest  than  a 
party  of  five  Cockney  boys  who 
came  in  regularly  and  occupied 
the  centre  table.  To  be  seven- 
teen, to  be  absolutely  fit,  and 
to  be  a  Cockney  is  no  bad 
foundation  for  such  philosophy. 
Any  incident  was  sufficient  for 
a  joke :  to  plan  a  tea  different 
from  yesterday's,  to  pay  sepa- 
rately, to  pay  altogether,  "Him 
to  pay  for  us  two,  and  me  to 
pay  for  them  three,"  to  find 
the  milk-jug  empty,  to  use  one 
teaspoon  for  five  cups,  to  try 
French  phrases, — all  these  were 
occasions  for  chaff  and  laughter, 
and  one  was  younger  for  their 
coming.  Then  one  afternoon 
it  was,  "  Good-bye,  we're  going 
'  up  the  line  '  again  to-morrow." 

One  could  wish  them  nothing 
better  than  that  they  might 
take  the  spirit  of  laughter 
with  them. 

"  It  is  nice  to  have  tea  poured 
out  for  one.  I  wonder  when 
any  one  poured  out  tea  for  me 
last ;  not  since  I  left  home,  I 
think."  That  is  the  type  of 
remark  calculated  to  make  one 
appreciate  the  value  of  small 
things.  The  difference  between 
a  mug  of  tea  from  an  urn 
passed  across  a  counter  and  a 
cup  of  tea  poured  out  of  a  tea- 
pot at  a  table  is  not  great,  but 
it  counts. 

The  forbearance  of  the 
French  townsfolk  was  my 
theme  one  day,  but  it  did  not 
meet  with  quite  as  cordial  en- 
dorsement as  I  thought  it  de- 
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served,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
drive  it  home. 

"How  do  you  think  we 
should  like  it  at  Margate  or 
Canterbury  if  we  had  a  big 
oamp  of  foreign  soldiers  and 
French  people  living  in  our 
houses  and  going  about  our 
streets,  and  French  soldiers 
controlling  the  traffic." 

In  a  flash  came  the  com- 
ment:  "Well,  that's  one  thing 
they  couldn't  do."  The  laugh 
was  general.  My  picture  had 
been  too  detailed.  The  final 
conclusion  was,  "We'd  treat 
them  as  well  as  they've  treated 
us,  and  a  jolly  sight  better." 
I  hope  so,  but  I  wonder. 

If  social  philosophy  may  be 
studied  in  the  front  room,  the 
facts  of  "time"  and  "free 
will "  form  a  constant  theme  of 
discussion  at  the  kitchen  door. 
The  time-table  for  the  billiard 
tables  is  kept  here,  times  are 
booked  and  deposits  paid.  But 
then  time  is  relative,  and  differ- 
ences in  time  are  great ;  there 
is  oamp  time,  and  town  time, 
and  the  time  of  somebody's 
wrist-watch.  What  wonder  if 
the  time-table  is  thrown  out  of 
gear,  or  if  confusion  between 
the  back  -  room  table  and  the 
front-room  table  occurs,  or  if 
the  interest  of  a  game  renders 
one  oblivious  of  rules !  But 
these  discussions  are  never 
very  serious.  One  can  always 
charge  through  the  group  with 
a  heavily-laden  tea-tray.  The 
kitchen  door  is  also  the  place 
where  special  treasures  are 
shown.  The  kitchen  itself  is 


"out  of  bounds,"  but  trespass 
on  the  threshold  is  a  venal 
offence. 

"See  this  Fritzie  officer's 
watch,  Miss,  it's  like  an  alarm 
clock."  The  back  is  opened, 
and  the  alarm  mechanism 
displayed.  It  is  marked  in 
English,  if  you  please,  "  Loud," 
"  Soft."  When  at  "  Soft  "  the 
alarm  would  just  be  audible 
through  the  tunic  pocket.  Un- 
able to  find  any  maker's  name 
on  this  watch,  we  decide  that 
it  is  "Swiss."  American  is  sug- 
gested, but  ruled  out. 

"  Ever  seen  a  German  iden- 
tity disc?"  Its  advantages 
and  disadvantages  are  ex- 
pounded. "  Can  you  read  me 
this  picture  post-card  ?"  One's 
translation  of  German  post- 
card poetry  may  not  satisfy 
one's  own  taste,  but  it  gives 
supreme  satisfaction  to  the 
possessor  of  the  card,  who  may 
indeed  embarrass  you  by  writ- 
ing it  down  then  and  there. 

No  doubt,  in  private  and 
civilian  life  at  home  the  British 
soldier  is  very  like  any  other 
individual — good,  bad,  or  in- 
different ;  no  doubt,  too,  the 
women  working  in  France  see 
him  under  conditions  which 
call  forth  his  best. 

Let  that  be  granted;  and 
then  let  it  be  at  once  recorded 
that  this  best  is  something  very 
fine,  something  very  lovable, 
something  to  be  proud  of, 
something  worth  working  for, 
and  something  worth  suffering 
for. 

BEATRICE  EDGELL. 
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THE     POULIS. 

BY  FREDERIC  GORDON  TEMPLER, 

County  Court  Judge;  late  Queen's  Advocate  of  Cyprus. 


SOME  thirty  years  ago  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  which  had 
been  in  British  occupation 
since  1878,  was  startled  by  the 
commission  of  a  series  of 
daring  crimes. 

At  that  time,  crimes  of  all 
sorts,  especially  murder  by 
shooting  and  the  knife,  were 
rife  in  the  Island,  particularly 
in  the  mountainous  region  of 
Limasaol  and  Papho,  where  it 
was  extremely  difficult  for  the 
police  to  run  a  murderer  to 
ground,  or  to  obtain  evidence 
against  a  malefactor,  owing 
to  "  frightf  ulness  "  and  other 
causes. 

Hassan  Pouli  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  poor  peasant,  who 
eked  out  the  ordinary  shepherd 
existence  in  a  very  wild  part  of 
the  Papho  district.  He  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age, 
"  wiry  as  whipcord  and  as  hard 
as  nails,"  having  been  reared  in 
the  hills  among  his  father's 
goats,  and  accustomed  to  hard- 
ship and  exposure  of  all  kinds. 
Some  5  feet  9  inches  in  height, 
of  rather  slight  figure,  and  an 
open  countenance,  he  was,  what 
one  would  term,  interesting- 
looking  and  intelligent  rather 
than  handsome. 

It  is  not  known  how  he  came 
to  acquire  the  sobriquet  of 
Pouli.  The  word  pouli  is  the 
Greek  for  a  bird  or  chicken,  and 
possibly  it  was  in  his  activity 


and  the  ease  with  which  he 
shifted  from  one  district  to 
another  that  he  resembled  a 
bird.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not 
from  his  resemblance  to  a 
chicken,  for  he  was  as  bold  as 
a  lion. 

He  seems  to  have  played  the 
role  of  benefactor  to  the  vil- 
lagers by  disposing  of  their 
common  foes,  the  usurer  and  the 
goat-stealer,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  robbery  was  his 
object.  At  all  events,  the 
character  that  he  got  was  that 
of  a  hero,  who  was  doing  a  lot 
of  good  among  the  peasant  pro- 
prietors of  the  mountains,  by 
ridding  them  of  their  enemies. 
Consequently  he  was  able  to 
trade  upon  the  fact  that  no 
one  would  think  of  giving  him 
away  ;  and  although  the  police 
were  often  hard  upon  his 
track,  they  never  succeeded  in 
arresting  him,  or  indeed  in  ob- 
taining any  evidence  against 
him  upon  which  they  could 
have  proceeded. 

The  murders  attributed  to 
Hassan  Pouli  became  so  fre- 
quent that  at  last  the  Govern- 
ment was  constrained  to  take 
special  measures  to  try  and 
effect  his  capture,  in  the  hope 
that  afterwards  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  witnesses  to 
come  forward. 

It  was  not  a  hopeful  prospect. 
So  popular  had  Hassan  become, 
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that  songs  and  pseans  of  his 
triumphs  were  composed  and 
sung  in  the  bazaars  through- 
out the  Island,  and  his  name 
was  a  byword  for  all  that  was 
bold  and  chivalrous  and  daring. 
Few  persons  dared  to  travel 
without  an  armed  escort,  and 
even  the  Judges  on  Assize  were 
aeoompanied  by  a  file  of  armed 
mounted  police. 

It  was  during  the  summer, 
when  he  was  being  hunted  with 
more  than  ordinary  zest,  that 
he  looked  in  one  night,  about 
ten  o'clock,  at  a  bungalow  of 
the  Chief  Secretary,  Colonel 
Warren,  which  my  wife  and 
children  were  occupying.  The 
bungalow  was  situated  some 
distance  from  the  military 
camp  on  Troodos,  and  Hassan 
had  probably  found  shelter 
there  more  than  once  with 
the  caretaker  —  old  "Punch," 
as  the  Colonel  called  him. 
Anyhow,  Hassan  peeped  in 
through  a  small  window  of  a 
room,  where  our  governess  was 
in  the  act  of  retiring  for  the 
night.  She  saw  his  face,  and 
although  she  guessed  at  once 
that  it  must  be  Hassan  Pouli, 
she  gave  no  sign  of  fear,  just 
blew  out  the  candle ;  and,  hear- 
ing the  footsteps  retreating, 
opened  the  door,  went  out  into 
the  night,  and  to  my  wife's 
room.  They  roused  our  Greek 
servants,  who  exhibited  the 
greatest  cowardice  and  terror 
— the  cook  getting  under  his 
bed,  and  swearing  that  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  come  out, 
invoking  his  saints,  "  Panaiea 
mou,"  &o,,  &o. 

The  next  day  there  was  a 
great  hullabaloo  and  sensation 
at  Hassan's  daring  to  put  in 


an  appearance  so  close  to  the 
camp  on  Troodos,  and  an 
armed  patrol  was  furnished  to 
guard  Aspro  Kremno. 

It  was  determined  that  his 
arrest  must  be  effected  at  any 
cost,  for  the  crimes  attributed 
to  him  were  not  diminishing. 
This  was  entrusted  to  a 
Chaoush  or  Sergeant  of  Police, 
with  a  patrol  of  ten  picked 
mounted  men.  The  Chaoush 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  brave, 
active  man,  full  of  confidence 
in  his  ability,  and  experienced 
among  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains  of  this  wild  region. 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  Mehemet  made  no  secret 
that  he  would  capture  Hassan 
in  a  short  time — and  this,  of 
course,  was  reported  to  Hassan, 
who  laid  his  plans  accordingly. 

The  Chaoush  and  his  patrol 
had  been  out  the  whole  of  one 
day  and  had  just  come  in  to 
a  village  which  lies  upon  a 
little  crest  of  a  hill  on  the  high- 
road to  Limassol,  some  8  miles 
from  Ktima.  They  were  tired, 
and  had  tethered  their  horses 
and  gone  into  the  cafe  where 
they  supped.  It  was  a  dark 
night  and  winter  time,  so  the 
door  of  the  cafe  was  closed,  and 
the  Chaoush  Mehemet  was 
sitting  at  the  table  with  three 
or  four  of  his  men  playing 
cards.  All  of  a  sudden  a  shot 
rang  out,  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  smoke.  The  Chaoush 
sank  down  from  his  chair  upon 
the  floor  and  died  almost  with- 
out a  groan. 

Amid  great  excitement  some 
of  the  patrol  rushed  to  the 
door,  saying  "Hassan,"  and 
peered  out  into  the  darkness, 
only  to  hear  the  sound  of  re- 
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treating  footsteps.  They  im- 
mediately organised  a  search, 
but,  needless  to  say,  without 
result.  It  was  found  that  some 
one  had  come  right  up  to  the 
window  of  the  cafe,  had  in- 
serted a  gun  through  a  hole  in 
the  shutter  (there  being  no 
glass),  and  fired  upon  the 
Chaoush  at  a  distance  of  some 
four  yards. 

Although  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  obtain  in- 
formation which  would  fix  the 
murder  upon  Hassan,  nothing 
was  ever  gleaned  which  tended 
to  throw  the  smallest  light 
upon  the  crime.  That  it  was 
Hassan's  deed  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  he  was  not  the  man 
to  depute  any  one  else  to  carry 
out  such  a  daring  act. 

And  so  Mehemet  died  at  the 
hands  of  Hassan  Pouli,  whose 
reputation  for  "  frightfulness  " 
was  greatly  increased. 

The  Chaoush  Mehemet  had 
a  brother,  older  than  himself, 
who  had  also  been  in  the  police 
force.  Abdullah  had  retired 
upon  a  pension,  but  when  he 
learned  of  his  brother's  murder 
he  determined  that  he  himself 
would  avenge  Mehemet. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  fully  alive  to  the  risk  and 
danger  of  the  undertaking,  and 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
before  him.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  any  assistance  or 
commission  from  the  Govern- 
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ment,  and  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  if  his  project  was 
taken  seriously,  the  police  were 
inclined  to  wink  at  the  pro- 
ceeding, as,  of  course,  they  could 
not  countenance  the  shooting 
of  Hassan  by  any  one  without 
challenge,  and  yet  this  is 
practically  what  Abdullah  set 
out  to  do — to  catch  his  man 
unawares  and  shoot  him  before 
he  got  the  chance  of  getting 
in  a  shot. 

Abdullah,  when  once  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  laid  his 
plans  with  care  and  delibera- 
tion. The  first  thing  to  do  was 
to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  doings  and  habits  of 
Hassan.  This  was  no  easy 
task,  for  since  the  shooting  of 
Mehemet  it  was  more  impos- 
sible than  ever  to  elicit  any 
information  about  him  from 
any  one.  Consequently  Abdul- 
lah proceeded  with  the  greatest 
caution,  as  he  knew  well  that  his 
movements  would  be  reported 
to  Hassan,  who  would  shoot  him 
on  sight  if  he  got  the  chance. 

With  this  state  of  things  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  murders 
and  crimes  which  up  to  then 
were  almost  of  weekly  occur- 
rence, and  it  was  even  whis- 
pered that  Hassan  had  managed 
to  get  out  of  the  Island.  But 
it  was  not  so,  he  was  only  lying 
"doggo"  and  awaiting  his  op- 
portunity to  strike. 


II.   "MET  AT  LAST." 

"  0  asyngh6ritos,  mou  aphdnises." 
"  0  thou  pitiless  one,  thou  hast  made  me  to  disappear." 

Both  Abdullah  and  Hassan     and  waiting  for  the  other,  the 
being    absorbed    in    watching    weeks  and  months  passed  with- 
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out  any  result,  and  it  really 
began  to  look  as  if  Hassan  had 
escaped  from  the  Island.  How- 
ever, towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  the  Puisne  Judge,  now 
Sir  John  Middleton,  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Assize  at  Papho, 
and  was  riding  acoompanied 
by  his  muleteer,  Telegrapho, 
and  three  or  four  baggage 
mules.  Just  about  sunset  he 
came  to  the  tiny  monastery  on 
the  bank  of  the  Jiaz  river, 
where  he  intended  to  pass  the 
night,  which  would  leave  him 
an  easy  ride  the  next  day 
to  Ktima.  The  twilight  is  of 
brief  duration,  and  it  was  al- 
most dark  when  he  got  off  his 
mule,  which  Telegrapho  had 
prepared  to  take,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  a  shot  rang  out  from 
the  dry  river  bed  below. 

"Akouses  afto" — "Did  you 
hear  that  ? "  said  the  Judge. 
"  Malista,  then  akousa  " — "  Yes, 
did  I  not  hear  it,"  replied  the 
man.  "Peus  that  pexe  ena 
toupheki,  teen  neekta  ?  " — 
"  Who  would  be  firing  a  shot 
at  night  like  that?"  "Ex- 
evro  ego,  effendi,  ma  then 
eetan  ena  toupheki,  eike  theo  " 
— "Do  I  know,  sir;  but  it 
was  not  one  shot,  there  were 
two,"  replied  Telegrapho. 
"  Theeo !  ego  monon  akousa 
ena"  —  "Two!  I  only  heard 
one,"  says  the  Judge.  "  Oi, 
effendi,  Eg6  akousa  theeo  " — 
"  No,  sir,  I  heard  two."  Won- 
dering who  on  earth  could  be 
shooting  in  the  dark,  in  the 
bed  of  a  dry  river,  the  Judge 
passed  into  the  house  to 
change  while  Telegrapho  and 
his  servant  were  preparing  his 
dinner,  and  getting  his  bed,  &c., 
off  the  mules.  I  believe  that 


about  half  an  hour  elapsed 
when  a  shepherd  youth  came 
running  to  the  monastery  to 
tell  the  priest  that  a  man  was 
lying  shot  dead  in  the  river 
bed  below,  some  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  away. 

I  do  not  think  that  up  to 
then  the  Judge  had  the  least 
suspicion  that  the  shots  might 
emanate  from  Hassan  Pouli. 
When  they  went  down  and 
saw  the  body,  it  was  clear 
what  had  happened.  The  two 
shots  that  had  been  heard  just 
as  it  was  getting  dark,  had 
been  fired  by  Hassan  and 
Abdullah.  Hassan  had  per- 
haps got  his  shot  in  a  fraction 
of  a  moment  before  the  other 
fired,  with  the  result  that  he 
had  killed  his  man,  but  not 
without  receiving  the  shot  of 
Abdullah,  which  wounded  him 
grievously  in  the  left  hand, 
raised  as  it  was  in  the  act  of 
shooting  and  thus  protecting 
his  face.  It  was  found  from 
the  traces  of  blood  that  when 
they  both  fired,  they  were 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  yards 
apart.  Abdullah  must  have 
died  at  once,  while  Hassan  had 
evidently  received  a  serious 
wound,  as  there  was  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  all  round  the  spot 
where  he  stood  when  he  fired. 
He  got  clear  away,  and  a  long 
time  elapsed  before  the  extent 
of  his  injuries  became  known, 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  those  wounds  were  the 
cause  of  his  ultimate  capture. 
I  may  add  that  the  river 
bed  is  here  some  hundred  yards 
or  so  in  width,  and  full  of  dry 
channels  and  rocks  and  tama- 
risk, oaroub,  and  shinia  bushes, 
the  very  spot  for  an  ambush  j 
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and  no  doubt  Hassan  was  fully 
aware  of  its  suitability  for  him 
to  watoh  and  await  his  enemy  ; 
while  the  faot  that  they  must 
have  oaught  sight  of  each  other 
simultaneously  shows  with 
what  oare  they  had  eaoh  pre- 
pared their  actions. 

It  must  be  a  very  rare  oc- 
currence for  a  man  to  be  shot 
dead  the  moment  that  he  is 
firing  himself  upon  the  man  who 
killed  him,  with  the  result  that 
he  inflicts  a  serious  wound,  and 
that  the  two  shots  were  heard 
as  one  at  a  little  distance. 

Abdullah  died  in  the  attempt, 
but  was  successful  in  this,  that 
Hassan  was  crippled.  Al- 
though he  stuffed  up  his  wounds 
with  moss,  &c.,  it  was  not  long 
before  gangrene  supervened, 
and  the  tortures  he  endured 
induced  him  to  lie  up  all  he 
could.  After  some  months  of 
suffering,  being  all  the  time 


closely  hunted  by  the  police,  he 
surrendered  to  them,  and  some 
of  his  fingers  had  to  be  ampu- 
tated. He  was  put  upon  his 
trial  for  the  murder  of  Ab- 
dullah, was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death ;  but  it  was 
felt  that  after  all  Abdullah 
was  out  to  kill  him,  and  under 
the  circumstances  the  death 
sentence  was  respited  to  one  of 
travaux  forces  or  imprisonment 
for  life. 

And  thus  Abdullah  was 
avenged,  and  Mehemet  also, 
and  we  will  leave  Hassan  Pouli 
for  the  present,  with  the  re- 
mark that  he  was  a  quiet, 
orderly  prisoner.  When  the 
central  prison  was  built  at 
Nicosia  (the  capital  of  the 
Island),  he  was  removed  there, 
and  remained  there  until  his 
tragic  death  some  ten  years 
afterwards,  of  which  more 
anon. 


in.  "KISMET" — FATE. 


At  the  time  of  the  shooting 
of  Abdullah,  Hassan  Pouli  had 
two  brothers  of  some  fourteen 
and  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
eldest  of  these  two  was  nick- 
named Caimakam,  which  means 
Colonel  or  Governor  of  a  Pro- 
vince. I  am  not  aware  when 
or  how  he  acquired  the  name, 
but  it  probably  denoted  that  he 
had  a  pretty  good  opinion  of 
himself;  he  was,  at  all  events, 
never  called  anything  else.  His 
younger  brother  was  named 
Hussein,  and  they  both  grew 
up  with  the  glamour  of  the 
deeds  of  Hassan  round  them, 
which  undoubtedly  fired  their 
ardent  souls  to  emulate  him 


if  they  should  ever  get  the 
chance. 

The  district  of  Papho  is  a 
wild,  hilly,  well -wooded  one, 
with  the  foothills  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Troodos  range  reach- 
ing to  the  sea,  crossed  by  several 
streams  which  in  winter  be- 
come veritable  torrents  after 
heavy  rains.  It  is  an  ideal 
region  for  goat-rearing  and  the 
fat-tailed  sheep,  and  even  the 
Moufflon  is  to  be  found,  al- 
though it  has  become  somewhat 
rare. 

It  was  in  the  very  heart  of 
this  wild  country  that  these 
two  boys  grew  up,  with  all 
the  activity  and  vigour  whioh 
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their  calling  as  shepherds  de- 
manded, and  like  their  brother 
Hassan  they  were  as  active  and 
as  quick  as  oats,  but  curiously 
enough  they  seem  never  to  have 
aspired  to  learn  to  shoot. 
Possibly  their  father  discour- 
aged them,  as  he  may  well 
have  seen  to  what  end  Hassan's 
prowess  with  the  gun  had 
brought  him.  Anyhow  the 
youngsters  did  not  even  learn 
to  load  a  gun  until  later,  when 
it  became  necessary  for  them 
to  shoot  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. 

Naturally  the  capture  and 
sentence  of  death  which  Hassan 
had  undergone  drew  attention 
to  these  two  as  they  grew  up 
to  manhood,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  were 
pointed  out  as  the  brothers  of 
the  celebrated  and  notorious 
HaHsan. 

When  they  were  of  full  age 
Hassan  had  been  in  prison  some 
nine  years  serving  his  sentence. 
There  was  no  love  lost  between 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  peasants. 
They  tolerated  one  another,  but 
seldom  lost  the  opportunity  of 
doing  each  other  a  bad  turn. 
The  Turk  despised  the  Greek 
as  a  low  -  class  contemptible 
fellow,  and  with  the  Greek  the 
Turkish  religion  is  always  a 
subject  of  ridicule. 

It  was  at  a  cafe,  in  a  little 
village  no  great  distance  from 
the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Abdullah,  that  one  night 
Caimakam  was  challenged  to 
wrestle  with  a  burly  Greek 
who  was  a  bit  of  an  expert 
at  the  game.  No  sooner  had 
they  got  to  grips,  before  a 
crowd  of  admirers  of  ths  rival 
races,  than  it  was  seen  that 


Caimakam  was  no  match  for 
his  bigger  and  more  experi- 
enced opponent. 

The  Greek  seemingly  had  got 
him  by  a  famous  strangle  hold 
which  possibly  may  not  have 
been  altogether  fair.  Any- 
how, Caimakam  shouted  to 
his  brother,  "For  God's  sake 
come  !  he  is  strangling  me  !  " 
Hussein  wanted  no  more,  and, 
drawing  his  knife  from  his 
belt,  he  rushed  upon  them 
and  plunged  it  up  to  the 
hilt  in  the  body  of  the  Greek, 
who  died  almost  immediately. 

Of  course  there  was  tre- 
mendous excitement,  amid 
which  the  lamps  were  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  before  the 
Greeks  realised  that  their 
compatriot  was  actually  dead, 
the  Poulis  made  themselves 
scarce  and  passed  out  into  the 
night.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible, but  no  less  than 
some  thirteen  months  elapsed 
before  they  expiated  their 
crime,  and  in  the  meantime — 
but  I  am  anticipating. 

Making  their  way  to  the 
mountains  they  remained  for 
some  days  in  hiding;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Local  Commandant  of  Police 
was  able  to  get  into  touch 
with  them,  advising  them  most 
strongly  to  give  themselves  up, 
pointing  out  that  they  would 
certainly  not  be  likely  to  be 
hanged,  as  the  crime  savoured 
of  manslaughter  rather  than 
murder. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  very  nearly  yielded  to  this 
counsel ;  but,  alas !  they  had 
the  fame  of  Hassan  to  con- 
sider, which  carried  them 
away,  and  they  determined 
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to  resist  capture  at  all  costs. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  de- 
cision, not  only  ultimately  for 
them  but  for  many  others,  the 
victims  of  their  violence. 

Curiously  enough  there 
seemed  to  be  still  an  attrac- 
tion to  become  a  Pouli ;  for 
we  find  that  shortly  after 
they  had  fled,  a  sportsman,  or 
what  is  called  in  Cyprus  a 
Shootman,  joined  them  with 
the  offer  to  teach  them  to 
shoot.  In  a  few  days  they 
were  provided  with  guns, 
powder,  shot,  slugs,  &c.,  and 
their  new  friend,  who  was 
named  Husui,  began  a  course 
of  instruction,  teaching  them 
to  shoot  at  a  mark.  They 
soon  became  expert. 

This  man  Husni  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  name  of 
Pouli  that,  after  he  had  taught 
the  brothers  to  become  fair 
shots  at  a  mark,  he  volunteered 
to  throw  in  his  lot  with  them. 
He  must  be  taken  to  have 
known  what  this  entailed,  for 
we  find  that,  although  up  to 
that  time  nothing  was  known 
against  him,  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  joining  them  in  an  act 
of  attempted  murder  and  rape 
which  stamped  him  and  them 
as  brigands  of  the  worst  type. 

At  this  time  there  was  an 
extremely  pretty  girl  of  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
age  who  was  hartomdne  —  i.e., 
espoused  formally — to  a  hand- 
some young  fellow  who  owned 
some  sheep  and  goats  in  the 
Papho  district  ;  and  a  few 
days  after  they  were  married 
they  had  retired  for  the  night 
in  their  mandra  —  i.e.,  sheep- 
fold — an  enclosure  fenced  with 
thorn-bushes.  They  were  lying 


asleep  on  their  two  trestle 
beds  side  by  side,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  the  husband  was 
struck  a  savage  blow  with 
a  knife  as  he  lay  sleeping, 
which  caught  him  full  upon  the 
head,  opening  the  skull  from 
the  top  to  the  nose.  It  was 
a  slash  intended  to  kill,  and  it 
would  have  finished  most  men. 
Jumping  off  his  bed,  smoth- 
ered with  blood,  he  saw  three 
armed  men  carrying  off  his 
wife  amid  her  frantic  cries  and 
struggles  to  escape.  Almost 
blinded  with  his  own  blood  he 
rushed  after  the  men  and  out 
of  the  mandra,  where  he  sank 
down  exhausted.  When  assist- 
ance arrived  from  a  neighbour- 
ing shepherd,  it  was  too  late, 
and  all  trace  of  the  brigands 
was  lost. 

As  far  as  one  can  gather, 
this  was  one  of  the  earliest  acts 
of  violence  of  the  triumvirate, 
and  it  shows  how  ready  they 
were  to  adopt  the  r6le  of 
"frightfulness,"  which  would 
stamp  them  as  undoubted 
Poulis.  It  was  whispered,  in- 
deed, that  in  committing  this 
crime  the  Poulis  and  Husni 
were  actuated  by  baoksheesh, 
or  a  money  reward  of  some 
£T15,  furnished  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  disappointed  suitor 
of  the  girl.  I  do  not  know 
what  truth  or  foundation  there 
may  have  been  for  the  rumour, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  three  had  any  griev- 
ance against  the  husband,  as  he 

O  ' 

apparently  was  a  stranger  to 
them.  However,  it  may  be 
that  the  deed  was  committed 
either  to  take  the  girl  or  to 
inspire  terror,  or  both. 

The  husband  ultimately  re- 
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covered  from  his  grievous 
wound,  and  the  poor  wife,  after 
several  weeks  of  being  dragged 
from  place  to  place,  endur- 
ing endless  sufferings  at  the 
hands  of  these  scoundrels,  was 
at  last  obliged  to  be  left  by 
them,  owing  to  her  weakness 
and  ill-health,  and  to  the  diffi- 
culty they  experienced  in  escap- 
ing from  the  police,  who  were 
hard  upon  their  track.  She 
was  eventually  nursed  back  to 
health  and  rejoined  her  hus- 
band, they  both  having  passed 
through  an  ordeal  which  few 
would  have  survived. 

After  this  episode  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
three  became  perfectly  reckless 
in  the  commission  of  the 
most  cowardly  and  unnecessary 
crimes. 

It  was  shortly  afterwards 
that  the  Local  Commandant  of 
Police  with  a  small  patrol  of 
Suwarrys,  or  mounted  men, 
very  nearly  effected  their  cap- 
ture. Indeed  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  done  so,  if  one 
of  his  men  had  not  shown 
cowardice  or  worse  at  the 
critical  moment. 

One  afternoon,  after  a  suc- 
cession of  shots  fired  on  both 
sides,  the  Commandant  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  three  into 
a  deep  ravine  about  sunset,  and 
after  he  had  posted  his  men  all 
along  the  edges  of  the  steep 
banks,  with  their  carbines 
loaded,  and  instructions  to  fire 
if  there  was  any  effort  of  the 
three  to  escape  up  over  the 
banks,  he  himself  went  in  alone 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  ravine, 
Galling  upon  the  Poulis  to 
surrender,  as  they  were  sur- 
rounded. It  was  just  getting 
dark,  and  the  pluck  of  the 


Commandant  in  risking  his  life 
by  going  in  among  the  dense 
bush  alone  deserved  success, 
but  it  was  not  to  be.  The 
Poulis  managed  to  elude  him. 
They  scaled  the  cliff-like  side  of 
the  ravine  and  made  a  bolt  in 
full  view  of  one  man,  who  let 
off  his  carbine,  without  result. 
The  three  got  clear  away. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Poulis  had  a  friend  in  the  man 
who  fired  at  them,  and  that 
they  chose  to  break  out  at  the 
spot  where  he  was  posted, 
knowing  that  he  would  not 
dare  to  try  and  arrest  or 
shoot  them.  The  Commandant 
openly  charged  the  man  with 
being  in  league  with  the 
fugitives. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow 
the  criminals  in  their  career  of 
crime,  it  being  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  had  now  become 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  every 
sort  of  offence,  and  no  longer 
confined  their  actions  to  the 
Papho  district,  but  infested 
the  Limassol  area,  which  was 
equally  suited,  from  the  wild 
character  of  the  country,  to 
their  doings. 

They  never  appear  to  have 
wanted  for  anything.  The 
villagers  supplied  them  with 
every  kind  of  necessary,  even 
razors,  soap,  and  scent,  while 
their  boots  were  of  the  soft 
leather  top-boot  order,  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  life  they 
had  to  lead.  They  never  lacked 
blankets  or  peplomas  —  i.e.,  a 
native  quilt  —  and  the  folk 
seemed  to  be  only  too  pleased 
to  be  commandeered  for  pro- 
visions, bread,  meat,  tobacco, 
milk,  cheese,  and  all  kinds  of 
the  food  they  liked  best,  olives, 
halwa,  &o. 
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The  muleteers  that  they  some- 
times met  upon  the  road  used 
to  boast  of  having  "  given  the 
Poulis  a  ride  !  "  In  fact  their 
popularity  among  the  lower 
classes  was  so  great  that  it  was 
quite  useless  for  the  police  to 
take  ordinary  steps  to  try  to 
arrest  them.  Consequently,  ex- 
traordinary measures  were 
adopted,  and  quite  a  large 
force  of  mounted  police  was 
selected  for  the  special  service 
which  the  case  demanded.  In 
spite  of  this  the  Poulis  seemed 
to  become  bolder  and  more 
venturesome  than  ever. 

Somewhere  about  the  end  of 
August  it  was  customary  to 
hold  a  fair  at  a  village  called 
Omodos,  some  ten  miles  west 
of  the  camp  on  Troodos.  It 
was  an  important  fair,  at  which 
horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  were 
largely  bought  and  sold,  and 
thus  was  wall  attended  from 
all  parts  of  the  Island. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fair, 
between  six  and  seven  o'clock, 
a  long  cavalcade  in  Indian  file, 
mounted  for  the  most  part  on 
donkeys,  was  slowly  winding 
along  the  goat  -  paths  which 
led  to  the  village.  The  pro- 
cession was  headed  by  an  aged 
grey-bearded  man.  Just  as  he 
emerged  round  the  corner  of  a 
scarp,  he  came  upon  three 
Turks  armed  with  guns.  They 
were  right  in  his  path,  so  his 
animal  stopped,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  guessed  at  once  that 
it  was  the  redoubtable  Poulis 
who  faced  him.  However  that 
might  be,  he  showed  no  sign 
of  alarm.  The  cavalcade  be- 
hind became  rather  congested 
at  the  spot ;  while  some  of  the 
foremost  could  see  and  hear 
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what  transpired,  others  round 
the  scarp  did  not  know  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

It  was  Caimakam  who  spoke 
first  to  the  leader.  He  said 
Good-morning  to  the  old  Greek, 
and  then  Hussein  asked  if 
Hadji  Nicola  of  so  and  so  was 
in  the  procession.  The  old  man 
knew  well  enough  that  he  was, 
but  he  felt  that  it  was  not  for 
him  to  say  so,  or  to  give  the 
man  away,  knowing  as  he  did 
the  relentless  cruelty  of  the 
Poulis,  so  he  just  replied  quite 
naturally,  "  Oi,  effendi,  then 
einai  mesa,  Eohinos  eipeegan 
to  allo  thromo  " — "  No,  sir,  he 
is  not  here,  he  has  gone  by  the 
other  road."  "Oh,"  replied 
Hussein,  "  then  einai  mesa,  them 
peirazi,  see  eisthe  to  ithion  " — 
"Not  here;  well,  never  mind, 
it  is  the  same  thing,  you  will 
do  equally  well,"  and  there- 
upon, without  even  putting  up 
his  gun,  he  fired  from  the  hip 
right  into  the  face  of  the  old 
man,  who,  with  a  deep  groan, 
fell  from  his  donkey  and  lay 
dying  at  th«  feet  of  the  three, 
who  loaded  and  fired  off  their 
guns  for  some  minutes  as  a 
feu  de  joie,  while  the  crowd 
turned  and  fled,  jostling  each 
other  in  their  haste  to  escape. 
By  ten  o'clock  the  news  reached 
Troodos,  and  caused  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness,  as  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  Poulis  had  determined 
upon  carry  ing  off  an  Englishlady 
and  holding  her  to  ransom  as  a 
hostage  for  sparing  their  lives. 

Needless  to  say  the  police 
were  strengthened  and  every 
effort  made  and  no  stone  left 
unturned  to  effect  the  arrest  of 
these  desperate  ruffians.  In  all 
probability  the  motive  of  the 
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cruel  murder  was  to  inspire 
terror,  the  Poulis  thinking 
that  the  man  they  inquired 
for,  Hadji  Nicola,  either  had 
given  or  would  give  important 
information  to  the  police  with 


regard  to  one  of  their  crimes ; 
and  in  order  to  deter  him  and 
others  they  did  not  scruple  to 
assassinate  a  man  in  cold  blood, 
who  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 


IV,  "  AMAN,  AMAX   EPIASEN   MIA   KOIlfTSA  " — "  ALAS,   ALAS, 
THEY  SNATCH  A   MAID." 


Shortly  after  the  murder  of 
the  old  man  near  Omodos,  the 
district  of  Limassol  became 
rather  too  warm  for  the  Poulis, 
as  the  Local  Commandant  was 
particularly  energetic  and  skil- 
ful in  the  disposition  'of  the 
police  and  in  his  efforts  to  ob- 
tain information  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  criminals.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  back  again  in 
the  Papho  district. 

They  got  to  know  that  there 
was  a  beautiful  Turkish  girl, 
about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
residing  with  her  father  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  little  village  near 
the  Jiaz  river.  One  night 
about  nine  o'clock  they  ap- 
peared at  the  house,  broke  open 
the  door,  gave  the  old  man  a 
tap  on  the  head  with  a  club, 
and  seized  his  daughter  in  her 
night  attire.  It  was  the  work 
of  a  few  moments  to  stifle  her 
cries  and  carry  her  off  into  the 
night.  After  proceeding  a  little 
distance  from  the  village,  and 
threatening  to  knife  her  if  she 
uttered  a  sound,  one  of  the 
three  went  back  to  the  house 
and  obtained  some  of  the  girl's 
clothing,  leaving  the  old  father 
in  terror  that  they  had  come 
back  to  kill  him.  I  think  that 
it  was  Husni  who  went  back 
for  the  clothing.  The  three 


ruffians  carried  poor  Ayeshe 
off  to  the  mountains,  and  it 
can  easily  be  imagined  the 
terrible  life  that  she  was  forced 
to  lead,  the  hardships  in  the 
way  of  forced  marches,  the 
bivouacking  and  sleeping  out 
in  all  weathers,  and  having  to 
watch  while  they  slept.  This 
was  a  delicate  girl  of  striking 
beauty,  and  it  is  really  wonder- 
ful that  she  ever  survived  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  her. 
After  some  days  she  was  very 
nearly  the  cause  of  a  quar- 
rel between  the  brothers,  as 
Caimakam  appropriated  her. 
About  that  time  they  were 
joined  by  a  Turkish  woman  of 
the  name  of  Ferride.  Possibly 
they  wanted  her  to  assist  Ayeshe 
in  cooking  their  food,  washing 
their  clothes,  &c.,  and  in  watch- 
ing at  night  while  they  slept. 
Anyhow,  she  joined  them 
voluntarily. 

Frequent  overtures  were 
made  by  persons  to  be  allowed 
to  join  them,  but  rarely  with 
success.  Caimakam  no  doubt 
felt  that  they  did  not  want  to 
increase  their  numbers,  as  the 
difficulties  of  feeding,  cooking, 
clothing,  &c.,  would  be  in- 
creased, while  there  was  always 
the  risk  of  a  newcomer  being 
in  the  pay  of  the  police,  or,  at 
all  events,  of  not  having  the 
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requisite  daring  and  relentless 
cruelty  necessary  to  form  a 
pucca  Pouli. 

So  hot  did  the  hunt  become 


that,  after  Ayeshe  had  been 
with  them  for  three  months  or 
so,  they  went  off  again  into  the 
Limassol  district. 


V.    "THE   RENDEZVOUS." 


The  Poulis  were  anxious  to 
got  out  of  the  Island,  if  it 
could  possibly  be  managed. 
They  knew  that  if  they  could 
embark  secretly  somewhere  off 
the  coast  in  a  caique — i.e.,  a 
small  native  schooner  —  they 
would  be  able  to  cross  and 
land  on  the  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  police  of  Cy- 
prus to  get  them  arrested  and 
extradited.  Consequently,  the 
police  kept  a  close  watch  upon 
the  coast  and  for  any  suspici- 
ous-looking craft. 

Therefore  one  is  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  jour- 
neyed into  the  Limassol  dis- 
trict, with  a  view  to  seeing  if 
they  could  fall  in  with  a  small 
vessel  which  would  not  attract 
attention. 

I  know  of  no  place  better 
suited  for  their  purpose  than 
the  bays  and  promontories  be- 
tween Limassol  and  Papho,  and 
especially  the  deep  rugged  bay 
of  Episoopi.  It  was  here  then 
that  they  bivouacked  one  night 
in  the  autumn,  Ayeshe  and 
Ferride  being  with  them. 

By  this  time  there  was  a 
very  fair  system  of  secret  ser- 
vice, and  their  movements  after 
leaving  the  Papho  district  were 
pretty  well  known  to  the  police. 
No  sooner  indeed  were  they 
in  the  vicinity  of  Episoopi, 
than  the  Local  Commandant 
thought  that  he  had  got  the 


opportunity  of  rounding  them 
up  for  which  he  had  been 
waiting  so  long.  He  ordered 
his  squadron  to  advance  to  a 
certain  spot,  in  sections  of 
three  mounted  men,  gradually 
drawing  towards  the  coast 
from  all  sides.  In  this  way 
he  fully  expected  to  enclose 
the  bandits,  and  with  luck  to 
capture  them  or  shoot  them  if 
they  showed  fight.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  fault  could  be 
found  with  his  disposition  of 
the  men,  or  with  the  tactics 
he  employed,  and  if  his  scheme 
was  not  successful  it  was 
rather  the  result  of  misfortune. 
He  had  fixed  an  early  hour  the 
next  morning  for  the  various 
sections  to  assemble  at  the 
rendezvous,  before  the  drive 
proper  began.  The  spot  was 
an  exceedingly  wild  and  lonely 
one,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
police  would  begin  the  round- 
ing up  before  their  action  was 
suspected  by  the  Poulis.  In 
this  he  may  have  been  over- 
sanguine,  as  we  shall  see.  As 
far  as  I  can  remember  there 
were  some  twenty  sections  of 
three,  or  sixty  men  in  all, 
including  the  officers. 

Leaving  them  for  a  moment, 
we  will  now  see  what  the 
Poulis  were  doing.  It  is  clear 
that  they  had  arrived  towards 
evening  at  a  spot  some  eight 
miles  from  the  coast,  and 
selected  the  crest  of  a  small 
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knoll  where  they  conld  have  a 
good  view  of  a  path  leading 
from  Limassol,  and  yet  remain 
hidden  themselves.  They  were 
fatigued  with  their  long  tramp, 
and  the  women  were  prepar- 
ing supper,  about  sunset, 
when  they  were  joined  by  a 
Turk  of  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  He  came  up  to  them 
where  they  were  sitting  and 
salaamed.  Caimakam  was  very 
short  with  him,  and  asked  him 

ourtly  what  the he  wanted. 

He  replied  that  he  had  very  good 
information  of  the  movements 
of  the  Local  Commandant  and 
of  the  polioe.  I  dare  say  he 
was  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  muster  of  the  large 
squadron  of  mounted  men  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  he 
thought  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Poulis  if  he  told  them 
his  news.  He  was  taken  aback 
when  Caimakam  told  him  that 
he  did  not  want  any  news 
from  him,  as  he,  Caimakam 
was  fully  acquainted  with  the 
doings  and  movements  of  the 
Commandant  and  his  men. 

The  man  then  said  that  he 
too  would  like  to  join  them  and 
become  a  Pouli;  Caimakam 
ridiculed  him,  and  said  it  only 
meant  his  putting  the  rope 
round  his  own  neck,  as  he 
would  most  certainly  be 
hanged.  However,  he  was  so 
insistent,  that  at  last  Caima- 
kam told  him  to  go  and  help 
the  girls  with  the  supper,  and 
they  would  see  in  the  morning 
if  he  would  be  allowed  to  join 
them.  I  do  not  think  that 
Caimakam  intended  for  a 
moment  to  assent,  but  he  pro- 
bably felt  it  was  more  prudent 
to  let  the  man  stop  the  night 
rather  than  that  he  should  go 


where  the  polioe  might  be  wait- 
ing for  him.  So  Aohmet  went 
and  assisted  the  women,  and 
soon  after  dark  the  whole  party 
was  asleep. 

Towards  sunrise,  just  about 
the  first  streaks  of  dawn,  one  of 
the  sections,  consisting  of  an  On- 
bashi — i.e.,  corporal — and  two 
troopers,  was  on  its  way  to 
the  rendezvous,  and  had  to  pass 
along  the  path  which  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  knoll  where  the 
Poulis  had  passed  the  night. 
The  troopers  were  coming  from 
the  east  side,  and  no  doubt 
were  a  little  before  their  ap- 
pointed time.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  knoll  the  Onbashi 
was  leading,  and  then  came  a 
trooper  named  Suori,  who  was 
riding  a  few  lengths  behind 
his  officer,  the  third  man  fol- 
lowing him.  I  think  it  was 
Suori  who  said  to  the  Onbashi, 
"  Did  you  see  that  ?  "  "  No, 
what  ?  "  replied  the  Onbashi. 
"  Well,"  replies  Sucri,  "I  saw 
over  yonder  the  flutter  of  a 
woman's  dress."  "Where?" 
said  the  Onbashi.  "  Up  there 
on  the  hill,"  replied  Sucri, 
They  looked,  but  seeing  no- 
thing, passed  on  without  any 
suspicion  or  investigation. 

They  had  just  come  opposite 
to  the  knoll,  the  Onbashi  still 
leading,  when  first  one  shot 
was  fired  from  the  knoll  at  him 
which  missed,  then  a  second, 
which  struck  him  full  in  the 
chest,  and  his  horse  rearing,  he 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  other 
two  horses  became  unmanage- 
able, and  galloped  after  the 
loose  horse  of  the  Onbashi. 

What  had  happened  was  well 
told  afterwards  by  Ayeshe.  It 
seems  that  she  and  Ferride  were 
preparing  breakfast  for  the 
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Poulis,  and  the  flutter  of  the 
skirt  seen  by  Suori  was  that 
of  Ferride,  who,  at  onoe  spotting 
the  troopers,  roused  the  sleepers. 
Aohmet  was  there,  and  Cai- 
makam  said  to  him,  "Vrey, 
you  asked  to  beoome  a  Pouli, 
now  is  your  chance ;  here  is  my 
gun,  shoot  the  Onbashi  as  he 
rides  by."  "Pecoi,  effendi"— 
"Bight,  sir,"  replied  Aohmet, 
and  took  the  gun  from  Cai- 
makam.  He  fired,  but,  whether 
from  nervousness  or  inexperi- 
ence, missed. 

"  There,"  said  Caimakam. 
"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  give  it 
to  me,"  and  seizing  the  weapon 
he  fired  the  left  barrel  right 
into  the  chest  of  the  Onbashi, 
at  a  distance  of  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  paces. 

After  seeing  the  Onbashi  fall 
and  the  other  two  gallop  off, 
Caimakam  abused  Aohmet  and 
told  him  he  was  no  good.  He 
said,  "  Well,  if  you  really  want 
to  be  a  Pouli,  go  down  now 
and  finish  off  the  man  with 
your  knife  and  bring  up  his 
money  which  he  is  sure  to  have 
about  him." 

Aohmet  at  onoe  acquiesced, 
so  keen  was  he  to  show  himself 


worthy  of  the  name  of  a  Pouli. 
He  scrambled  down  on  to  the 
path,  and  sitting  astride  the 
dying  man  plunged  his  knife 
again  and  again  into  the  poor 
fellow's  body.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  that  he  had  finished  him, 
he  took  the  money  (some  £20,  if 
I  remember  aright),  and  leaving 
the  corpse  in  the  path,  scrambled 
back  to  the  Poulis,  to  be  com- 
mended for  what  he  had  done. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost 
if  they  were  to  make  their 
escape,  for  Caimakam  knew 
that  the  troopers  would  soon 
be  on  their  track,  thirsting  to 
avenge  the  death  of  the  On- 
bashi. So  they  up  stick  and 
off,  taking  a  line  towards  the 
sea.  They  were  not  nearly  so 
well  acquainted  with  this  dis- 
trict as  with  that  of  Papho, 
and  it  may  have  been  partly 
this  which  influenced  Caimakam 
to  let  Aohmet  join  them,  as 
his  knowledge  of  the  country 
could  not  fail  to  come  in  useful 
if  they  were  hard  pressed  by 
the  police,  and  also  Aohmet's 
local  knowledge  would  be  valu- 
able if  they  were  to  board  a 
caique  in  one  of  the  bays  of 
the  coast, 


VI.  "  0  POLEMOS  " — THE  BATTLE — RESCUE  OP  AYESHE". 


Within  a  short  time  the 
troopers  were  hard  upon  their 
heels.  The  Poulis,  Husni,  and 
Achmet,  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  scrub  and  rough  ground, 
kept  well  ahead  of  their  pur- 
suers, but  they  soon  saw  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
two  women  to  keep  up  with 
them,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Ayeshe  was  rescued  about  ten 
o'clock  and  Ferride  was  cap- 


tured shortly  afterwards.  In 
the  meantime  the  fugitives 
were  drawing  near  to  the  coast, 
and  although  the  troopers  fired 
upon  them  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered,  no  one  was  hit. 
The  Poulis  fought  a  rearguard 
action  with  considerable  skill. 
It  was  not  till  towards  evening 
that  Achmet  was  struck  by  a 
bullet  in  the  hip,  which  frac- 
tured his  thigh  j  and  about  the 
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same  time  Hussein  was  struck 
in  the  hand  by  a  bullet,  as  he 
was  carrying  his  gun  at  the 
trail,  the  little  silver  sight  that 
he  had  attached  to  the  barrels 
being  partly  carried  away. 
Hussein  stopped  with  Aohmet 
for  a  few  moments,  till  he  saw 
that  he  could  do  no  good  by 
waiting,  and  then  followed  his 
brother  and  Husni  along  the 
sand  of  the  shore. 

The  spot  was  very  wild,  with 
much  bush  and  scrub,  and  they 
went  on  until  just  about  dusk, 
when  they  arrived  at  a  recess 
or  cove  with  rocks  and  cliff- 
like  bank  on  the  land  side.  It 
was  here  that  the  three  were 
practically  run  to  earth,  as  the 
police  succeeded  in  hemming 
them  in,  and  it  looked  as  if  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to 
escape.  We  will  leave  them 
there  while  we  return  to 
Aohmet,  who  was  lying  upon 
the  sand  with  a  broken  thigh. 
The  first  man  to  come  up  to 
him  was  an  Onbashi  named 
Ibrahim.  Achmet  showed  fight 
and  drew  his  knife,  upon  which 
Ibrahim  clubbed  his  carbine 
and  gave  him  a  blow  with  it. 
The  weapon  went  off,  and 
the  bullet  passed  right  through 
the  body  of  Ibrahim  himself, 
who  sank  dying  upon  the  strand 
alongside  Aohmet.  When  other 
troopers  came  running  up,  he 
said,  "  Aman,  Aman  " — "  Alas  ! 
Alas!"  "it  was  entirely  my 
own  fault  for  net  extracting 
the  cartridge  before  I  hit  him, 
when  he  drew  his  knife  upon 
me.  'Kismet'— Fate." 

Aohmet  was  picked  up  and 
carried  away,  having  been  a 
Pouli  for  some  twenty  -  four 
hours,  been  instrumental  in  the 
death  of  two  corporals  of  the 


police  force,  and  successfully 
put  the  hangman's  rope  round 
his  own  neck. 

After  the  tragic  death  of 
Ibrahim  the  police  went  on  to 
see  if  it  was  possible  to  capture 
the  other  three,  and  it  was 
found  that  upon  a  rook  in  front 
of  the  cove  or  recess  where  the 
fugitives  were,  a  gun  was 
posted,  with  its  two  barrels 
plainly  visible.  It  was  then 
determined  not  to  attempt  a 
direct  assault  upon  the  posi- 
tion, in  which  there  would  be 
certain  to  be  other  casualties, 
but  to  await  the  morning  with 
a  strong  force  of  police  sur- 
rounding the  spot. 

The  men  were  carefully 
posted  and  watch-fires  lit,  and 
it  was  thought  absolutely  im- 
possible for  the  fugitives  to 
escape.  This  mauo3uvre  was 
afterwards  criticised,  and  pos- 
sibly it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  have  made  a  bold  dash  to 
capture  the  men  that  night ; 
but  the  deaths  of  the  two  ofli- 
cers,  and  the  certainty  that 
they  would  have  no  alter- 
native to  surrendering  in  the 
morning  without  further  loss 
of  life,  no  doubt  influenced  the 
decision  arrived  at. 

A  close  watch  was  kept  all 
night,  and  when  the  dawn 
broke  it  was  with  some  excite- 
ment that  the  Poulis  were 
called  upon  to  surrender.  There 
was  no  response — not  a  sound 
of  any  sort,  save  the  gentle  lap 
of  the  wave  upon  the  beach. 
The  more  venturesome  of  the 
troopers  rushed  down  and 
searched  high  and  low,  but  it 
was  clear  that  the  birds  had 
flown.  It  was  found  that,  tak- 
ing off  their  boots  and  leaving 
their  guns  and  ammunition 
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and  every  part  of  their  clothing 
likely  to  impede  their  move- 
ments, they  had  scaled  the 
cliff-like  bank  right  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  police  on 
guard,  and  got  clear  away  in 
the  darkness.  It  was  marvel- 
lous how  they  accomplished  it, 
but  it  was  none  the  less  a  fact, 
and  the  chagrin  of  the  police 
can  easily  be  imagined.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
gather  up  the  articles  left  by 
the  fugitives  and  organise  a 
search  in  the  direction  they 
must  be  supposed  to  have  taken. 
Harking  back  to  Aohmet,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  put 
upon  his  trial ;  but  as  soon  as 
his  leg  enabled  him  to  walk,  he 
was  charged  with  the  murder 
of  the  Onbashi  at  the  knoll, 


and  convicted  upon  the  clearest 
evidence  that  the  gunshot 
wounds  from  the  shot  of  Cai- 
makam  were  not  necessarily 
mortal.  And  thus  the  words 
of  Caimakam  came  true,  and 
Aohmet,  for  the  fun  of  a  few 
hours  of  earning  the  title  of  a 
"Pouli,"  earned  also  ignomini- 
ous death  at  the  hands  of  the 
hangman. 

Ferride  was  also  tried  and 
convicted  as  an  accomplice,  and 
sentenced  to  a  long  term  of 
travaux  forces. 

Poor  Ayeshe,  after  her  ter- 
rible experiences  and  her  happy 
rescue,  lived  to  make  a  good 
marriage,  and  we  hope  was 
able  to  forget  the  life  that  she 
had  been  forced  to  lead  for 
months  with  these  terrible  cut- 
throats. 


VII.   "DESPERATE  EFFORTS  MADE   TO  ARREST  THE  MALEFACTORS." 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  Government  was  idle  in 
the  efforts  that  were  made 
to  capture  these  criminals.  For 
the  nine  months  or  more  that 
these  men  had  been  out,  all 
kinds  of  proposals  were  con- 
sidered, and  all  kinds  of 
measures  were  adopted  and 
put  into  practice,  but  with- 
out success. 

It  was  felt  that  as  long  as 
the  peasants  refused  absolutely 
to  give  any  information  what- 
ever as  to  the  movements  ef 
the  men,  so  long  was  it  im- 
possible to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  round  them  up. 

Accordingly,  after  the  un- 
fortunate sequel  to  the  events 
related  in  the  last  chapter,  it 
was  decided  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  reward  offered 


to  a  substantial  sum  for  infor- 
mation which  would  lead  to 
their  capture.  Also  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  the  police 
to  report  any  man  who  was 
merely  suspected  of  having 
aided  or  harboured  the  fugi- 
tives, and  upon  such  report 
alone  the  man  and  his  family 
were  liable  to  be  deported  to 
the  fortress  of  Famagusta. 

It  was  an  extreme  measure, 
but  had  an  excellent  effect 
almost  immediately,  for  as  soon 
as  several  influential  families 
had  been  deported  in  this  way 
from  Papho,  they  put  their 
heads  together  and  said  to  one 
another,  "  Look  here,  if  we  de 
not  see  that  these  men  are  cap- 
tured, we  shall  lose  our  goats 
and  animals,  olives,  mulberry 
leaves,  and  everything,  for  there 
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is  no  one  to  look  after  them." 
This  was  no  fancy  upon  their 
part,  for  their  flocks  and  herds 
began  to  dwindle  away  the 
moment  the  owners  had  been 
popped  off  to  the  other  end  of 
the  island.  I  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  was  this  that 
caused  the  ultimate  arrest,  but 
it  helped,  and  showed  also  how 
desperately  in  earnest  the 
Government  was  in  the  re- 
solve to  capture  the  ruffians 
at  all  cost. 

But  the  Poulis  were  by  no 
means  done  with  yet,  for  within 
a  few  hours  of  their  escape  al- 
most naked,  they  had  all  their 
needs  supplied,  including  guns, 
powder  and  shot,  boots,  cloth- 
ing, peplomas,  blankets,  &o. 
In  fact  they  were  rigged  out 
entirely  anew,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  they  were  back  in 
their  old  haunts  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Papho  district. 

There  is  little  doubt  that 
they  were  fully  alive  to  the 
new  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  first  effect  was  to 
make  the  supplies  more  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  very  shortly 
after  they  had  been  newly 
rigged  out  they  began  to  feel 
the  pinch.  Hitherto  the  peas- 
ants had  jumped  at  giving  them 
anything,  but  now  that  it  in- 
volved the  danger  of  a  man's 
being  deported  to  Famagusta, 
the  peasant  was  by  no  means 
so  eager  to  aid  and  assist. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  get 
lead  for  their  guns  and  do  a 
little  bit  in  the  way  of  "  fright- 
fulness,"  they  determined  to 


embark  on  a  new  crime — that 
of  robbing  the  roof  of  a  church 
of  some  of  its  leaden  piping 
and  flashing,  &o. 

At  this  time  they  were  joined 
by  another  fine  young  shep- 
herd. With  him  they  went 
to  a  village  one  afternoon, 
and  in  order  to  keep  the  folk 
in  their  houses  while  they 
robbed  the  church,  they  did 
a  little  fancy  shooting  at  the 
doors  of  the  cottages.  Their 
new  accomplice  was  particu- 
larly energetic  and  successful 
in  climbing  on  to  the  roof  of 
the  church  and  tearing  off  a 
quantity  of  the  lead.  The 
terror  they  inspired  here  was 
very  real :  indeed  one  man 
whom  they  named  had  word 
sent  to  him  outside  the  vil- 
lage, and  he  never  went  home 
at  all,  but  fled  to  Platris  as 
hard  as  he  could  leg  it,  some 
forty  miles  on  end,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time,  as  he 
knew  the  fate  in  store  for  him 
if  the  Poulis  get  the  chance. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  out- 
laws had  against  him ;  but 
probably  he  was  in  a  position 
to  give  evidence  as  to  one  or 
more  of  their  crimes,  and  so  he 
was  a  man  to  be  got  rid  of. 

However,  the  end  was  draw- 
ing near.  Shortly  after  the 
last  crime  of  sacrilege  the 
police  were  more  active  than 
ever  in  their  efforts,  and  the 
Commandant  of  Papho  was 
approached  by  a  man  who 
stated  that,  if  he  was  given  a 
free  hand,  he  would  guarantee 
the  capture  of  the  outlaws. 


VIII.    ENTRAPPED   AT  LAST. 

The   Commandant   was    not    man,   but   there   could    be    no 
particularly  impressed  with  the    harm    in    trying    him,    as    all 
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other  plans  had  failed.  What 
the  man  stipulated  for  was 
that  no  police  should  patrol 
the  region  of  the  Jiaz  river 
for  a  month,  save  the  ordinary 
police  work  —  this,  of  course, 
to  avoid  arousing  suspicion. 
He  did  not  disclose  his  plan, 
or  the  method  he  was  to  adopt, 
although  the  Commandant  tried 
his  best  to  worm  it  out  of  him. 
After  some  palaver  he  got  the 
necessary  promise,  and  the  as- 
surance that  the  reward  offered 
would  be  his  if  he  was  successful. 

The  special  police  which  had 
patrolled  the  Jiaz  river  for  so 
many  months  were  gradually 
withdrawn.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Poulis  would 
take  full  advantage  of  this, 
which  they  did. 

The  first  thing  that  the  man 
did,  after  getting  in  touch 
with  them,  was  to  supply  their 
needs  of  meat  and  bread  and 
wine;  and,  to  enable  them  to 
take  their  food  and  rest  in 
more  or  less  comfort,  he  sug- 
gested a  small  one  -  roomed 
empty  house  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  This  house  or  shed 
had  no  window,  only  a  door  of 
two  flaps.  It  was  a  low  build- 
ing of  stone  and  mud -brick, 
and  about  eight  feet  in  height ; 
the  roof  was  flat,  of  the  or- 
dinary kind  of  clay,  and  as 
it  was  winter  time,  and  oold 
and  wet,  it  must  have  been 
a  veritable  godsend  for  the 
bandits.  I  cannot  say  for 
certain  if  the  man  had  ever 
actually  got  the  men  to  enter 
the  house  before ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  police  had 
been  withrawn  more  than  ten 
days  or  so  before  the  four 
men  came  down  the  river- 
bed one  dark  oold  night  to 
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find  their  new  friend ;  and 
sure  enough  there  he  was 
all  right,  with  half  a  goat 
and  some  bread,  and  a'  kouza 
of  wine  of  a  good  heady  sort 
from  the  vineyards  of  the 
famous  Marathassa  valley. 

The  men  were  oold  and  wet, 
and,  except  Hussein,  did  not 
need  any  pressing  to  enter  the 
building.  Hussein  seems  to 
have  had  a  presentiment  that 
all  was  not  well,  and  demurred, 
but  he  was  persuaded  by  the 
others  to  go  in,  and  indeed 
there  was  nowhere  else  to  go. 
He  gave  way  and  entered,  and 
very  soon  all  four  were  enjoying 
a  capital  meal,  washed  down 
with  the  renowned  crasi  —  i.e., 
a  strong  claret  of  the  island, 
famous  alike  for  its  colour  and 
potency,  if  deficient  in  delicacy 
and  bouquet. 

It  has  been  said  that  the 
wine  was  drugged,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  would 
have  been  too  dangerous  for 
the  man  who  furnished  it.  He 
affected  indifference  as  to 
whether  Hussein  went  into  the 
house  or  not ;  all  he  suggested 
was  that  at  any  rate  they 
should  make  a  good  supper 
which  he  had  provided  for 
them  at  some  considerable  risk. 
And  so  well  did  he  act  his 
part,  that  without  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  treachery  they  not 
only  entered  the  building,  but 
as  soon  as  they  had  supped  and 
finished  the  wine  they  com- 
posed themselves  to  sleep,  tired 
as  they  were  with  the  exertions 
of  the*last  few  days. 

I  should  here  state  that  the 
man  had  a  perfect  understand- 
ing with  the  Chaoush  (Sergeant) 
at  the  police  station  some  seven 
miles  down  the  river. 
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The  arrangement  was  that 
in  the  event  of  his  succeeding 
in  luring  them  into  the  house 
at  night,  he  was  to  employ  an 
old  woman  who  was  always  en- 
gaged in  minding  her  goats  in 
the  dry  river-bed,  and  who 
therefore  was  not  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  Poulis.  The 
man  was  to  give  her  the  hour 
of  the  night  that  the  Chaoush 
should  arrive  at  the  house. 
For  instance,  if  she  brought  him 
word  "  midnight,"  the  Chaoush 
would  interpret  this  to  mean 
that  the  Poulis  were  asleep  in- 
side the  building,  and  that  he 
was  to  come  with  a  file  of 
armed  Zaptiehs,  not  less  than 
eight  men,  who  would  remove 
their  boots  some  distance  before 
they  arrived,  and  approaching 
secretly  at  midnight,  slip  a  pair 
of  handcuffs  on  the  iron  rings 
of  the  flaps  of  the  door,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  easily 
burst  open ;  and  after  disposing 
his  men  in  such  positions  as 
would  enable  them  to  command 
the  doorway,  he  was  to  call 
upon  the  Poulis  to  surrender, 
which  they  would  be  bound  to 


do,  even  if  they  attempted  re- 
sistance or  to  break  out,  in 
which  case  they  would  most 
certainly  be  shot. 

All  this  instruction  was  to 
be  understood  from  the  hour  of 
the  night  specified  by  the  old 
woman.  It  can  easily  be  under- 
stood that  it  would  have  been 
unwise  to  disclose  to  her  the 
meaning  of  the  code  word,  al- 
though she  was  an  intelligent 
old  soul.  She  was  quite  con- 
tent to  do  her  part  without 
inquiring  into  the  full  meaning 
of  it,  as  a  handsome  money 
reward  had  been  assured  to  her 
not  only  by  the  man  but  by 
the  Chaoush,  in  the  event  of 
certain  things  happening. 

Leaving  the  Poulis  in  the 
house  sound  asleep  with  the  full 
effects  of  a  kouzaful  of  strong 
heady  wine  to  keep  them  so,  we 
come  at  last  to  the  final  scene  of 
the  drama,  and  to  the  suooessf  ul 
issue  of  the  plot  to  entrap  them. 

It  was  just  thirteen  months 
that  they  had  been  at  large, 
and  at  least  fifteen  murders  had 
been  committed  by  them — pro- 
bably more. 


IX.   AT  BAY — DEATH  OF  HUSSEIN   POULI. 


It  was  about  ten  o'clock 
before  the  man  was  assured 
that  the  four  men  were  sound 
asleep  and  he  was  enabled  to 
give  the  code  word  to  the  old 
woman.  I  believe  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  the  word  was 
"  Two  o'clock,"  and  the  old  lady 
hastened  off  to  do  the  seven 
miles  in  record  time. 

She  reached  the  police  station 
about  midnight,  and  within  a 
few  minutes  the  Chaoush  with 
a  file  of  eight  Zaptiehs  fully 


armed  was  on  the  march  up 
the  river-bed.  It  was  Febru- 
ary, a  dark  cold  night,  and 
had  been  raining.  The  Chaoush 
with  his  men  removed  their 
boots  about  half  a  mile  before 
reaching  the  house,  and  ap- 
proaching stealthily,  carried  out 
all  the  instructions  to  the  letter. 
It  is  not  clear  who  actually 
snapped  the  handcuffs  upon  the 
rings  of  the  flaps  of  the  door, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  although  the  Chaoush 
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claimed  to  have  done  it,  it  was 
the  man  who  had  lured  the 
Poulis  in,  and  who  had  seen 
that  the  rings  would  withstand 
some  violent  pushing,  &o. 

What  followed  I  had  from 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scene, 
some  weeks  later,  when  in 
company  with  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, the  late  Sir  William 
James  Smith,  on  our  way  to 
the  Assizes  at  Ktima  Papho,  we 
lunched  in  front  of  the  very 
house,  and  were  regaled  with  a 
most  dramatic  account  of  all 
that  took  place. 

It  seems  that  the  Chaoush  in 
absolute  silence  posted  three 
Zaptiehs  who  were  picked 
shots,  so  that  they  could  fire 
upon  the  door  of  the  building 
without  exposing  themselves, 
one  directly  in  front,  one  a  few 
yards  to  his  right,  and  the 
other  a  few  paces  to  his  left, 
under  strict  orders  not  to  shoot 
until  they  got  the  word,  when 
all  three  were  to  fire  a  volley 
straight  at  the  door.  The  other 
five  men  were  posted  round  the 
house,  with  instructions  for  one 
or  more  to  climb  on  to  the 
roof  if  there  was  any  attempt 
to  break  out  that  way.  I 
cannot  remember  if  there  was  a 
lantern  or  not,  to  show  a  light 
upon  the  door,  but  I  rather 
think  there  was.  The  Chaoush, 
making  himself  as  small  and 
as  flat  as  he  could,  stood 
against  the  left-hand  doorpost 
with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
revolver  in  hand.  He  then  in 
a  loud  tone  called  upon  the 
outlaws  to  surrender.  There 
was  a  commotion  inside  while 
they  roused  themselves,  and 
Hussein  made  a  rush  at  the 
door,  raising  the  wooden 
catches  to  open  it.  His  rage 


knew  no  bounds  when  he  found 
that  it  would  only  open  a  few 
inches,  and  seizing  his  gun  he 
fired  through  the  opening,  after 
he  had  made  desperate  efforts  to 
break  the  door  down.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Chaoush,  who 
was  safely  ensconced  against 
the  wall,  kept  on  calling  upon 
the  men  to  surrender,  but 
without  effect,  for  they  were 
loading  the  guns  while  Hussein 
kept  on  firing  out  into  the 
darkness.  The  men  were  also 
trying  to  pull  the  roof  beams 
out  to  escape  through  a  hole 
which  they  hoped  to  make,  and 
a  Zaptieh  was  posted  on  the 
roof  with  orders  to  fire  on  the 
first  sign  of  any  one  breaking 
through.  It  was  after  a  con- 
siderable time  had  elapsed  that 
the  Chaoush  threatened  that  if 
there  was  any  more  shooting 
he  would  order  his  men  to  fire 
a  volley  in  through  the  door, 
and  if  that  was  not  enough  for 
them,  he  would  set  fire  to  the 
building  and  burn  them  out 
like  rats. 

Continuing  to  fire  out  into 
the  night,  Hussein  made  frantic 
efforts  to  free  the  rings  from 
the  handcuffs,  and  just  as 
the  dawn  was  breaking  the 
Chaoush,  seeing  that  all  his 
efforts  to  persuade  them  to 
surrender  were  in  vain,  and 
that  there  was  a  danger  of  the 
door  giving  way,  called  upon 
them  once  more,  with  the 
threat  that  if  they  disregarded 
him  he  would  give  the  order 
for  the  volley  to  be  fired. 

The  only  response  they  made 
was  to  shoot  again,  and  at  last 
the  word  was  given,  the  shots 
rang  out,  and,  it  was  at  once 
apparent,  with  deadly  effect. 
Hussein,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
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shooting,  received  the  three 
bullets,  and  sank  down  upon 
the  floor,  to  die  almost  imme- 
diately. 

The  moment  the  others  saw 
Hussein  fall  they  began  to  wail 
and  realise  that  the  game  was 
up.  Caimakam  was  especially 
loud  in  his  lamentations.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  put 
their  hands  out  through  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  were 
safely  handcuffed. 

Arrangements  were  made  to 
bring  the  men  down  to  Ktima. 
The  Chief  Justice  was  holding 
the  Assize  at  Ktima  at  the 
time,  and,  of  course,  the  news 
created  a  great  sensation,  a 
huge  crowd  going  out  to  meet 
the  prisoners  on  the  road  as 
they,  with  the  body  of  Hussein 


upon  a  mule,  were  brought  in 
by  the  police. 

The  next  step  was  to  prepare 
the  oases  against  them,  and  to 
this  end  a  special  Assize  was 
deemed  necessary,  Caimakam 
arid  Husni  were  tried  and  con- 
victed of  no  less  than  four 
murders.  Both  men  suffered 
the  extreme  penalty,  being 
hanged  shortly  afterwards. 
The  young  shepherd  was  found 
guilty  of  sacrilege  when  they 
robbed  the  church  of  its  lead, 
and  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of 
travaux  forces. 

Thus  ended  this  somewhat 
remarkable  episode,  and  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  was  at  last 
freed  from  these  ruffians,  who 
had  defied  the  police  for  so 
many  months. 


X.   HOW  THE   NEWS   AFFECTED   HASSAN   POULI,   AND 
HIS  TRAGIC  DEATH. 


It  is  a  eurious  thing  how 
rapidly  news  spreads.  About 
midday,  or  shortly  after,  it 
was  known  to  Hassan  Pouli,  in 
the  central  prison  at  Nicosia, 
that  his  brother  Caimakam 
and  Husni  had  been  captured, 
and  Hussein  had  been  shot 
dead. 

He  became  so  excited  that 
there  was  no  holding  him,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  dinner- 
hour  he,  with  two  other  des- 
peradoes, rushed  at  one  of  the 
warders,  knocked  him  down, 
seized  his  keys  of  the  iron 
gates,  and  made  a  dash  for 
liberty.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
moment,  directly  the  three 
passed  through  the  gate,  to 
assault  another  warder,  who 
was  quickly  overpowered  ;  and, 
seizing  his  keys  also,  they  un- 


locked the  next  gate,  and  were 
actually  outside.  Here  Hassan 
rushed  at  the  sentry  on  duty, 
promptly  downed  him,  and 
snatched  his  carbine  and 
bandolier,  the  other  two  pri- 
soners obtaining  weapons  and 
cartridges  from  two  other 
sentries  in  the  same  manner. 
Indeed,  the  warders  seemed  too 
paralysed  and  dazed  to  offer 
much  resistance. 

Once  the  three  were  outside 
the  walls  of  the  jail  and  had 
arms  in  their  hands,  they 
headed  north  for  the  Kyrenia 
mountains,  and  ran  down  past 
the  golf-house  across  the  links 
and  made  for  the  bed  of  the 
river  Pedias,  where  they  hoped 
to  find  some  cover.  They  kept 
firing  as  they  ran  upon  the  five 
or  six  Zaptiehs  who  were  fol- 
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lowing   them   at   a   respectful 
distance. 

To  hark  back  a  moment. 
As  soon  as  the  warders  re- 
covered from  the  assault  upon 
them  sufficiently  to  get  up, 
one  of  them  ran  to  the  house 
of  the  Chief  Warder,  an  old 
army  man,  who  was  at  his 
dinner.  He  rushed  out  to  the 
prison  across  the  road,  and 
gave  orders  to  his  under- 
warders  to  shut  every  prisoner 
in  his  cell  at  once,  then  seizing 
a  carbine  and  bandolier  he 
made  his  way  after  the  fugi- 
tives as  quickly  as  he  could 
run.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  finding  them,  as  he  could 
hear  the  shooting  and  the 
bullets  whistling  by.  He  soon 
came  up  with  the  Zaptiehs, 
who  had  not  approached 
nearer  than  some  400  yards  of 
the  three  men,  who  were  now 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  firing  back  at  the  police 
to  hold  them  at  bay. 

The  Chief  Warder  was  an 
excellent  shot,  and  the  mo- 
ment that  he  had  recovered 
his  breath  he  only  waited  to 
get  a  fair  view  of  Hassan  (who 
had  just  turned  and  fired  at  a 
distance  of  some  350  yards), 
when  kneeling  down  upon  one 
knee  he  took  careful  aim  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  Hassan 
received  the  bullet  full  in  the 
chest,  and  died  at  once  with- 
out uttering  a  sound,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  one  of 
the  other  two  was  also  shot, 
whereupon  the  third  man  sur- 
rendered. 

Thus  the  notorious  Hassan 


Pouli  came  to  his  end.  It  was 
indeed  a  tragic  death,  but  one 
befitting  the  man  and  his  wild 
career  of  daring  crimes  of  a 
decade  before. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  it 
was  the  very  death  that  he 
would  have  chosen  himself,  for 
the  undergoing  of  his  sentence 
of  imprisonment  must  have 
been  almost  unendurable  to  a 
man  of  his  restless  energy  and 
active  spirit.  One  could  not 
help  feeling  sorry  that  so 
much  vitality  and  energy  had 
not  been  directed  into  worthy 
channels.  As  far  as  one  can 
judge,  his  character  was  very 
different  to  that  of  either  of 
his  younger  brothers,  and  there 
must  have  been  considerable 
reason  and  ground  for  the 
reputation  that  he  had  gained 
for  chivalrous  conduct  and 
courage.  At  all  events,  with- 
out describing  him  as  a  hero, 
there  was  no  record  of  sordid 
crimes  attributed  to  him.  He 
seems,  as  I  have  said,  to  have 
acted  as  a  friend  of  the  poor 
and  needy  peasant  who  was 
little  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. This  was  the  character 
that  he  had  gained,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  shooting 
of  Mehemet  in  the  cafe,  I  do 
not  think  that  his  reputation 
for  chivalry  would  ever  have 
been  impugned. 

He  was  a  somewhat  remark- 
able man,  different  in  many 
respects  from  the  ordinary 
bandit,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  his  death  evoked 
a  feeling  and  expression  of 
regret  throughout  the  Island. 
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THE    VOICES. 

( Written  on  leave  in  a  Kentish  garden.) 

SLOW  breaks  the  hushed  June  dawn : 

The  pearl-soft  light 

Strikes  from  the  dew-wet  lawn 

Diamonds  bright, 

And,  out  of  sight, 

Poised  in  the  limpid  blue  on  quivering  wings, 

A  lark  pours  out  his  soul  to  God  and  sings 

Of  hope  and  faith  and  love  and  homely  things. 

Each  dew-kissed  rose 

Lifts  to  the  ardent  Sun  her  velvet  lip. 

The  splendour  grows, 

And  every  jewelled  tip 

Flashes  a  myriad,  golden,  mimic  suns. 

Then — on  the  stilled  air, 

Sullen  and  sinister, 

Mutter  the  Voices — the  Guns. 

Noon  lifts  his  flaming  crown : 

Faint  in  the  heat 

The  blue  hills  burn,  and  down 

The  village  street 

On  laggard  feet, 

A  carter  walks  beside  his  sweating  team, 

Pausing  to  let  them  water  at  the  stream. 

On  the  white  road  the  purple  shadows  dream, 

And  like  a  bell 

Tolled  faint  in  fairyland,  a  cuckoo's  note 

Kings  from  the  dell. 

Clad  in  his  emerald  coat 

Across  the  dusty  road  a  lizard  runs. 

Then— through  the  heat, 

With  dull  menacing  beat, 

Mutter  the  Voices — the  Guns. 

Soft  falls  Night's  star-hung  veil : 

In  the  warm  gloom 

The  roses  sigh  and  fill 

With  rich  perfume 

The  lighted  room, 

With  wave  on  wave  of  incense  like  a  prayer. 

The  candles  burn  straight  in  the  windless  air, 

And  there  is  sound  of  laughter,  free  from  care. 

Softly  the  light 

Falls  upon  gleaming  silver  and  thin  glass 

And  damask  white. 

But — as  the  moments  pass 

And  the  talk  dies  to  silence  and  hushed  tones, 

With  shuddering  breath, 

Chanting  their  song  of  Death, 

Mutter  the  Voices — the  Guns. 
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DAWN. 

THE  moon  had  long  since  sunk  behind  the  mists ; 

The  guns  had  ceased  awhile  their  weary  thunder; 

And  all  war's  foulest  vapours  seemed  to  rise 

In  silent  protest  to  the  peaceful  skies 

Gazing  in  wonder. 

Silently, — his  sheaves  on  either  hand, — 

Death  walked  in  No  Man's  Land. 

Grimly  he  gazed  on  each,  and  carefully 

Counted  his  harvest  as  it  ripened  there, — 

Many  in  tranquil  pose,  as  if  they  slept ; 

While  Mother  Earth  o'er  each  her  dew  had  wept, 

Moistening  their  hair. 

And  by  each  side  a  rusty  bayonet  lay, 

Pointing  the  way. 

Thus  he  came;  and  ever  and  anon    --  -; 

Lingered  o'er  something  precious  lying  numbly, — 

Some  sodden  shapeless  thing,  which  to  the  sky 

Mutely  displayed  its  mangled  agony, — 

Pleading  humbly. 

For  this, — which  human  eyes  might  shrink  to  scan, — 

Had  been  a  man.  j 

A  drowsy  sentry  saw  him  as  he  passed, — 

Challenged  : — and  receiving  no  reply, 

Fired  at  the  darkness ; — but  the  bullet  found 

Only  the  mist — whereout  there  came  a  sound 

Of  laughing  mockery. 

And  from  the  east  the  morning's  icy  breath 

Whispered  of  death. 

A  sudden  star-shell  leaped  toward  the  sky, 
Where  high  and  searchingly  its  fiery  head 
Reigned  in  brief  tyranny ;  and  with  its  spell 
Froze  the  black  earth — till  falteringly  it  fell 
Among  the  dead, — 
On  either  side  a  coldly  staring  eye 
Watching  it  die. 

Wearily  the  sun  climbed  to  his  post 

To  watch  the  struggling  world  as  on  it  rolls 

Dripping  with  blood  from  youth's  best  vintage  pressed, 

And  ceaselessly  from  out  its  heaving  breast 

Breathing  souls.   .   .   . 

Up  out  from  yonder  where  the  dead  ^'repose 

A  lark  arose 

P.  S.  M. 
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IT  was  in  the  early  days, 
somewhere  in  Mesopotamia, 
that  I  found  Man  Singh  in 
hospital  with  a  bullet  through 
his  thigh.  He  was  a  fine  fig- 
ure of  a  man,  beautifully  yet 
strongly  made,  as  so  many  of 
his  splendid  tribe  are,  and  he 
smiled  with  the  cheery  grin 
of  the  Sikh,  who  loves  the 
hurly-burly  of  war  better  than 
most  things  in  this  life.  He 
was  wearing  the  blue-and-green 
ribbon  of  the  Indian  Frontier, 
so  I  asked  him  where  he  got 
it.  "It  was  in  the  Mohmand 
Larai  (war),  Sahib,  and  your 
Honour  also  was  there,  I  re- 
member. It  was  a  good  little 
war,  Sahib."  "Ah,  yes,"  I 
said ;  "  and  do  you  oall  to 
mind  the  night  at  Lakkarai?" 
Did  he  not  ?  For  he  him- 
self had  taken  a  great  part 
in  it ! 

And  then  it  all  oame  back 
to  me,  that  night,  amidst  the 
Mohmand  hills,  seven  years 
ago.  The  soene  before  me — the 
mighty  brown  river,  with  its 
floods  and  its  palms,  its  en- 
veloping desert,  the  rain,  the 
mud,  the  oold,  and  the  raucous- 
voioed  Arabs — faded  away,  and 
in  its  place  arose  a  vision  of 
great,  jagged, barren,  sun-baked 
hills,  piled  up  peak  upon  peak, 
spur  upon  spur,  surrounding  a 
sparsely  cropped  valley  in  the 
back  of  beyond  between  Pesha- 
wur  and  the  Pamirs. 

Encircled    by   this   wall    of 


hard,  grim  rooks,  towering 
above  it  two  to  five  thousand 
feet,  the  little  valley  seemed 
quite  cut  otf  from  the  civilised 
world.  One  felt  shut  in  and 
at  the  mercy  of  unseen  and 
cruel  forces  that  were  only 
waiting  fer  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity to  immolate  or  destroy 
the  small  army  of  khaki- 
clad  figures  that  had  dared 
to  pass  the  gates  from  the 
outer  world.  The  shallow 
little  water -courses  were  dry 
and  full  of  stones  and  boul- 
ders ;  the  crops  of  barley 
we  had  come  to  burn  were 
thin  and  stunted  and  scanty, 
so  that  it  seemed  scarcely 
worth  while.  The  yellow-white 
heads  of  the  corn  bobbed  fit- 
fully in  the  changing  gusts  of 
wind  that  found  their  way 
from  various  quarters  down 
the  ragged  nullahs.  In  mass 
they  formed  a  light-coloured 
carpet  which,  until  sunset  re- 
lieved the  world  of  a  cruel 
excess  of  light  and  heat,  inten- 
sified the  painful  and  scorching 
glare. 

Here  and  there,  as  one  gazed 
across  and  around  the  irregular 
contour  of  the  valley,  could  be 
made  out  an  odd  village  or 
two,  distinguishable  from  the 
dirt-coloured  background  by 
the  more  or  less  ordered  lines 
of  their  flat-topped,  dried  mud 
huts,  and  of  the  inevitable 
one  or  two  fortified  round 
towers. 
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But  the  day  was  waning, 
and  the  sun  had  already  dis- 
appeared behind  one  of  the 
oraggy  brown  masses  of  pri- 
meval rook  as  the  Brigade 
moved  slowly  towards  the 
little  village  of  Lakkarai,  which 
it  proposed  to  make  the  centre 
of  its  camp  for  the  night.  The 
whole  scorching  day  —  for  it 
was  the  middle  of  May  on 
the  North-West  Frontier — had 
been  spent  in  traversing  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  and  as 
those  who  have  done  it  know, 
nothing  is  more  tiring  than  a 
succession  of  starts  and  halts 
kept  up  hour  after  hour  in  a 
broiling  sun,  whilst  fighting  is 
proceeding  ahead  and  on  both 
flanks. 

The  fighting  of  the  main 
body  had  slacked  ©ff,  but  away 
on  the  left,  down  a  branch 
valley,  o®uld  be  heard  inter- 
mittent firing,  gradually  com- 
ing nearer  and  nearer.  It  was 
the  159th  Rifles,  who  had  been 
despatched  in  that  direction 
earlier  in  the  day  to  destroy 
some  of  the  enemy's  strong 
towers,  and  who  were  now 
retiring  on  the  main  body 
for  the  night,  but  were  being 
vigorously  followed  up  in  the 
frontier  way  by  large  numbers 
of  tribesmen  who,  jumping 
from  rook  to  rook,  were  harass- 
ing the  regiment  for  all  they 
were  worth. 

And  they  took  their  toll  of 
it,  too,  for  several  wounded 
came  trickling  in,  and  an 
important  Indian  officer,  a 
Subadar,  was  killed ;  but  they 
were  all  in  at  last,  and  the 
doctors  got  busy  on  the  un- 
fortunates who  had  stopped 
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Pathan  bullets,  whilst  the 
Brigadier  was  hard  at  it 
arranging  adequate  piquet 
protection  for  the  night. 

The  village  itself  was  small 
and  dirty,  and  consisted  of  a 
conglomeration  of  irregular, 
tattered  mud  huts  with  one 
solitary  round  tower.  In  an 
uneven  -  floored  sort  of  yard 
abutting  on  the  outer  wall  of 
the  place,  with  a  smoke-be- 
grimed hovel  in  one  corner  and 
a  barley  pit  in  another,  we 
found  some  sort  of  accommoda- 
tion for  the  hospital  and  room 
enough  to  pitch  two  or  three 
double-fly  tents. 

What  a  thirsty  job  it  was 
getting  our  laden  mules  up 
into  that  little  yard  along 
the  diminutive  multi-cornered 
narrow  lanes  of  that  wretched 
village  !  They  were  high- 
walled,  those  lanes,  and  they 
sank  in  in  the  middle,  and 
everybody  else's  mules  geemed 
to  want  to  travel  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  one's 
own  and  at  the  same  time, 
whilst  angry  and  irritated 
officers  complicated  matters 
by  endeavouring  to  direct 
the  traffic  from  points  of 
vantage  on  the  top  of  the 
walls.  How  the  S.  and  T. 
ever  got  the  different  batches 
of  mules  sorted  out  after- 
wards and  bedded  down  was 
always  a  source  of  wonder 
to  me.  But  the  Mule  Corps 
people  have  a  wonderful  way 
with  their  squealing,  kicking 
children,  and  they  convert 
them  from  the  awkward,  ob- 
stinate animals  of  popular  con- 
ception into  the  most  docile 
and  well-behaved  of  beasts, 
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capable    of     going     anywhere 
and  doing  anything. 

The  village  was  set  upon  a 
low  eminence  close  under  the 
hills,  but  the  three  nearest 
spurs  ef  these  hills  commanded 
it,  and  so  had  to  be  held  by  us 
for  the  night.  Before  the 
tribesmen  could  assemble  in 
force  enough  to  object,  these 
spurs  were  reached  by  our 
men — some  thirty  to  each — 
wh©  set  to  work  with  a  will 
in  the  fast-fading  light  to  build 
themselves  sangars  or  tiny 
forts  with  circular  walls  of 
stones,  much  like  little  sheep- 
pens  ;  but  the  light  failed  long 
before  they  had  completed  their 
job,  so  that  they  were  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  a 
very  low  parapet.  This  fact 
was  to  cost  them  dear  before 
many  hours  had  passed ! 

There  was  yet  a  fourth  hill, 
too  dangerous  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  away 
across  the  mouth  of  the  branch 
valley,  perhaps  half  a  mile 
away  or  less,  with  a  sangar  on 
the  top  of  it. 

This  the  Pathans  had  already 
seized,  and  it  took  a  spirited 
little  attack  by  a  few  of  our 
men  to  recover  it.  But  it  was 
secured  just  as  night  closed  in, 
doubtless  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  high  command. 

Our   village  was   too   small 

to  accommodate  more  than  a 

small    portion    of    the    Force, 

B($   that  except   for  the  Staff, 

the}  FiQ^  Hospital,  and  other 

odd  'i  units,    the    Brigade    was 

spread^    round    about    it,    and 

spent      ^he      few      remaining 

minutes    b^^ore    darkness    f6^ 

in    hastily   cSgging    itself    in' 


and  generally  improvising  a 
perimeter  camp.  As  many  as 
could  do  so  dug  themselves 
holes  to  lie  in  for  the  night, 
for  the  sniping  was  always 
bad,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to 
let  bullets  have  a  fair  wind 
and  pass  well  overhead, — one 
sleeps  better.  It  began  as  soon 
as  it  was  dark,  so  no  lights 
were  shown  save  by  the  doctors, 
who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  be.  obliged  to  continue  an 
urgent  operation  they  had 
commeneed  by  daylight  on  a 
badly  wounded  man. 

They  had  pitched  their 
operating  table  inside  the 
courtyard,  but  as  luck  would 
have  it,  the  outer  wall  just 
there  had  a  huge  hole  in  it 
some  live  feet  square,  so  that 
when  lamps  had  to  be  lit  the 
snipers  lost  no  time  in  trying 
to  hit  them.  Fortunately  it  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  hit  a  light 
from  a  distance  at  night,  and 
as  so  often  happens,  the  bullets 
all  went  wide  enough  to  miss 
the  little  busy  group  around 
the  table  who  were  wrestling 
with  an  intractable  artery  j 
but  I  remember  we  did  not 
dally  unnecessarily  with  that 
operation. 

Night  fell  pitch  black  with 
thunder  in  the  air,  and  we 
hastily  swallowed  some  dinner, 
though  one  of  us,  poor  old 
MaoPani,  lay  groaning  in  a 
corner  of  the  hut  with  a  dys- 
enteric stomach-ache,  which 
caused  his  return  to  the  Base 
next  day. 

By  9  o'clock  or  half -past 
the  sniping  had  increased  to 
the  volume  of  a  small  attack 
on  the  camp.  Bullets  whizzed 
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overhead  in  all  directions,  or 
hit  the  walls  or  the  tents, 
or  wounded  a  mule  or  two. 
The  tribesmen  had  crept  up 
close,  and  in  the  lulls  ef  the 
firing  they  shouted  curses  and 
insults  at  the  hated  infidels. 
This  was  all  by  the  way ; 
but  now,  simultaneously  as 
it  seemed,  began  three  sepa- 
rate attacks  on  the  three 
piquets  that  stood  sentinel  in 
a  semicircle  around  us.  To  us, 
for  the  moment  onlookers,  it 
was  as  though  we  stood  on  a 
stage  whilst,  fascinated,  we 
watched  the  rifle-flashes  of  the 
opposing  forces,  which  told  of 
the  tragedy  being  enacted  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  amphi- 
theatre spread  before  us. 

For,  from  the  three  sangars 
on  the  three  peaks  the  little 
spurts  of  flame  pointed  down- 
wards like  the  ribs  of  a  Japan- 
ese fan,  whilst  all  around  them, 
from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
yards  below,  similar  jets  of  fire 
flashed  upwards  in  a  converg- 
ing stream  in  the  direction  of 
the  isolated  piquets. 

Even  as  we  watched  a  violent 
thunderstorm  broke  overhead, 
and  to  the  crackle  of  musketry, 
from  the  short  "  plook  "  of  the 
Lee-Bnfield  to  the  voluminous 
report  of  the  "jezails,"  were 
added  the  vivid  streaks  of  forked 
lightning  and  the  crash  and 
rattle  of  the  thunder-claps.  The 
whole  produced  a  veritable 
pandemonium,  and  formed  a 
fitting  setting  to  the  passion 
and  hate  let  loose  by  the 
human  protagonists  intent  on 
the  letting  of  blood.  In  the 
midst  of  it  all  a  deluge 
of  rain  fell  in  the  torrential 


manner  peculiar  to  storms  in 
the  hills,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  transformed  the  upper 
stratum  of  earth  in  that  village 
into  a  slithering  slimy  mess. 
For  those  down  below  the  rain 
brought  a  welcome  change  from 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  day, 
and  we  enjoyed  a  grateful 
shower-bath. 

But  up  above,  in  the  near- 
est piquet,  things  were  becom- 
ing desperate.  The  converging 
flashes  were  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  central  point, 
and  it  did  not  require  a  very 
strong  imagination  to  picture 
the  fierce  bearded  faces  of 
the  hardy  mountaineers  as 
they  worked  their  way  up 
amongst  the  boulders  nearer 
and  nearer  to  their  prey.  The 
gallant  band  of  Sikhs  were 
putting  up  a  great  fight  against 
odds,  but  ammunition  was  be- 
ginning to  run  short  and  the 
attack  showed  no  sign  of  weak- 
ening. The  unfinished  sangar 
gave  but  little  protection  to 
the  besieged,  for  the  hastily 
built  wall  was  much  too  low 
and  there  had  been  no  time  to 
make  loopholes.  Man  after 
man  was  hit  in  the  head  as 
he  leaned  over  the  little  para- 
pet to  fire  downwards  at  the 
enemy,  but  still  the  fanatical 
Mussulmans  crept  closer  and 
closer.  Havildar  Gurdit  Singh 
called  to  his  signaller  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  regiment 
down  below  and  to  aequaint 
it  with  their  plight.  Plat ! 
plat !  plat !  went  the  shutter 
of  the  lamp  until  an  answer 
was  received:  "No  help  could 
be  expected;  they  must  hold 
out."  A  few  minutes  went 
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by  and  again  a  message  was 
flashed  down  that  ammuni- 
tion was  running  out,  but  no 
promise  of  help  was  received. 
And  then  there  oame  a  rush 
on  the  devoted  piquet ;  a 
dozen  hook  -  nosed  followers 
of  the  Prophet,  with  curses 
and  yells,  oame  on  to  make 
an  end  of  the  hated  Sikhs. 
But  Gurdit  Singh  was  not 
surnamed  "  Lion "  for  noth- 
ing, and  he  and  his  merry 
men,  gasping,  cursing,  and 
fighting  fiercely,  hurled  them 
back  again  with  bullet  and 
bayonet.  Nevertheless  one  of 
the  attackers  got  near  enough 
to  seize  the  precious  signalling 
lamp  and  jerk  it  clattering 
down  the  hill.  For  a  moment 
the  attack  died  down,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  Again 
the  ring  of  cruel  foes  closed 
in,  opening  a  rapid  fire,  and 
creeping  ever  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  heroic  band. 
The  Havildar  felt  that  all  was 
lost  if  help  did  not  soon  ar- 
rive. "  Bhai,"  said  he  to  Man 
Singh— "Bhai"  (Brother),  "the 
Colonel  Sahib  must  be  told  that 
we  must  have  help,  or  lose 
the  position.  For  the  honour 
of  the  Khalsa,  get  down  the 
hill  and  tell  him  we  oannot 
hold  out  more  than  half  an 
hour."  With  a  "  Jaunga, 
sahib  "  (I  will  go),  Man  Singh 
laid  down  his  rifle  for  a 
moment  the  while  he  tight- 
ened his  belt  and  put  in  a 
new  olip  of  cartridges,  and 
then,  creeping  swiftly  over 
the  parapet,  disappeared  in 
the  darkness.  Making  for  a 
gap  in  the  ring  of  fire,  he 
started  running  and  stum- 


bling down  the  rooky,  boulder- 
strewn  slope,  slipping  this  way, 
falling  that,  barking  his  shins 
against  projecting  pieces  of 
painful  jagged  rock,  but 
slithering  rapidly  downwards 
to  his  goal.  Twenty  yards 
from  the  top  he  almost  stum- 
bled over  a  crouching  Pathan 
in  the  act  of  loosing  off  his 
rifle,  whose  surprise  at  being 
almost  overwhelmed  by  an 
apparently  giant  figure  which 
suddenly  rushed  at  him  out 
of  the  murk  was  his  un- 
doing. He  hesitated  just  long 
enough  to  give  Man  Singh 
time  to  get  in  a  snap  lunge 
which  sent  his  enemy  toppling 
backwards  amongst  the  scrub 
and  stones.  Then,  staggering 
onwards  amidst  the  storm, 
the  darkness,  and  the  clatter, 
the  gallant  Sikh  burst  through 
the  attacking  force  and  scram- 
bled down  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  In  another  five  minutes 
he  had  reached  his  regiment 
and  told  his  tale.  Then  was 
added  a  new  spectacle  for 
those  that  looked  on  —  that 
of  seeing  the  attaokers  at- 
tacked; for,  a  thing  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of 
Frontier  warfare,  a  double 
company  was  turned  out  in 
the  dead  of  night  to  succour 
a  hill-top  piquet. 

Within  a  few  minutes  a 
hundred  men  of  the  122nd 
Punjab  Infantry  had  crossed 
the  little  depression  between 
the  knoll  on  which  the  village 
stood  and  the  nearest  hill,  and 
were  clambering  the  steep  in 
the  direction  of  the  beleaguered 
piquet.  And  now  one  saw  a 
third  irregular  line  of  spurts 
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of  flame  shooting  upwards  into 
the  backs  of  the  storming 
tribesmen.  Spellbound  we 
watched  the  progress  of  this 
miniature  battle.  It  was 
as  though  the  culminating 
tragedy  of  a  moving  drama 
were  staged  before  us.  The 
expression  of  the  rage  and 
vioiousness  of  mortals  engaged 
in  deadly  combat  was  suitably 
framed  in  elemental  darkness 
and  accompanied  by  the 
ravings  of  a  storm.  Great 
silver-blue  and  yellow  streaks 
of  Nature's  own  fire  mingled 
with  the  puny  flame- jets  of  the 
pygmies  down  below,  whilst 
the  shouts  of  their  anger  and 
the  groans  of  their  pain  were 
equally  drowned  in  the  in- 
finitely louder  voices  of  their 
God  and  in  the  sish-sh  and 
patter  of  the  accompanying 
cloud-burst. 

Cheered  by  the  sight  of  their 
oncoming  comrades,  Gurdit 
Singh  and  his  few  remaining 
men  redouble  their  efforts. 
Bandoliers  of  the  fallen  are 
hastily  seized  by  those  as  yet 
unhurt ;  some  of  the  wounded 
help  by  loading  for  others.  The 
little  enclosure  is  a  shambles; 
the  dead  and  the  dying  are 
sprawled  about  in  grotesque 
attitudes  or  doubled  up  in  the 
helpless,  hopeless  sack-like  way 
of  those  who  have  found  death 
quickly  and  have  subsided  limp 
and  regardless.  Of  the  band 
of  thirty,  no  more  than  a  third 
remain  untouched.  But  a  cor- 
nered Sikh  is  a  terrible  fighter, 
grim  and  stubborn.  The  blood 
of  generations  of  warriors 
surges  in  his  veins :  the  pride 
of  a  fighting  stock  and  the 


habit  of  a  fighting  creed  up- 
holds his  splendid  spirit :  the 
sons  of  the  Khalsa  die  not 
easily.  They  detest  the  Mus- 
sulman with  an  intensity  only 
equalled  by  the  hate  the  enemy 
bears  them,  and  there  is  no 
quarter  to  be  expected  from 
either  side. 

But  now  the  pressure  of  the 
relieving  company  is  making 
itself  felt.  The  little  flame-jets 
of  their  rifles  are  creeping  up 
steadily  higher  and  higher. 
The  tribesmen,  taken  in  rear 
and  stubbornly  resisted  in  front, 
begin  to  give  way.  Their  fire 
slackens  and  dies  down,  and 
they  sheer  off  in  the  dark- 
ness round  the  flanks  of  the 
hill  just  in  time  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  the  angry 
Sepoys. 

In  the  nick  of  time  the 
piquet  is  relieved,  and  Man 
Singh  is  amongst  the  first  of 
those  to  clamber  over  the  low 
wall  and  to  earn  the  approba- 
tion of  the  gasping  Havildar. 
Of  his  men  the  N.C.O.  can 
count  scarcely  more  than  half 
a  dozen  who  have  passed  un- 
scathed through  the  ordeal, 
but  those  who  have  "  gone 
West "  have  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  their  famous 
surname  and  fit  followers  of 
the  great  Guru. 

And  then  came  the  after- 
math of  strife.  At  intervals 
during  the  small  hours  the 
wounded  and  the  dead  are 
carried  down  the  steep  hill- 
side and  landed  in  the  hos- 
pital. Soaked  te  the  skin 
and  bespattered  with  mud, 
with  blood,  and  alas,  with 
their  own  brains,  their  con- 
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dibion  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
fierceness  of  the  turmoil  they 
have  passed  through. 

Eleven  of  them  have  fought 
their  last  fight,  nearly  all  shot 
through  the  head,  and  they  are 
laid  in  a  row  in  the  corner 
hard  by  the  barley  pit,  there 
to  await  their  last  journey  to 
their  funeral  pyre  in  the  morn- 
ing. As  for  the  wounded,  they 
are  tended  and  dried  and 
dressed,  are  laid  on  mattresses 
stuffed  with  straw  and  covered 
with  blankets  of  a  generous 
red,  nor  is  that  blessed  anal- 
gesic, morphia,  withheld  from 
such  as  seem  to  need  it.  Hot 
milk  is  forthcoming,  and  in 
most  oases  fatigue  does  the 
rest. 


So  ended  one  more  exciting 
night  amongst  the  stubborn 
hills  of  the  Indian  Frontier,  a 
region  still  full  of  the  romance 
of  the  outlaw,  the  cattle  thief, 
and  the  blood  feud — a  region 
that  breeds  wild  untamable 
men  as  hard,  as  cruel,  and 
as  brave  as  its  own  brown- 
red  rooks,  and  as  fierce  in 
temperament  as  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun  of  June,  which 
burns  up  and  withers  anything 
it  lights  on,  and  turns  those 
valleys  into  veritable  ovens, 
from  which  even  these  hardy 
mountaineers  flee  with  their 
women  and  their  flocks  to  the 
upper  meadow-lands  thousands 
of  feet  above  their  lower  sun- 
baked villages. 
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THE    ADMINISTRATION     OF    INDIA. 


BY  SIR  GEOEGE  FORREST,   C.I.E. 


WHATEVER     concerns     the 
future  of  our  Indian   Empire 
may  well   claim  from   British 
statesmen      grave      attention, 
even    during    these    times    of 
straitening  and  battle.     If  the 
mortal   combat   in    which    we 
are  now  engaged  causes  Par- 
liament to  examine  with  less 
than  due  interest  the  proposal 
to  make  vital  changes  in  the 
administration  of  British  India, 
England   may  discover,  when 
too  late,  that  she  has  struck 
herself    a  fatal   blow,  because 
she  has  not  been  true  to  her 
duty    and    to    her    task — the 
government  of  a  mighty  Em- 
pire in  the  East.     The  respon- 
sibility  for   a   just,  impartial, 
and  stable  government  of  India 
has  been  committed  for  good 
or  evil  into  the  hands  of  Par- 
liament, and,  through  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  electoral  body  of 
the    United    Kingdom.       De- 
mocracy has  become  the  ruler 
of  a  great  Oriental  population, 
divided  from  it  by  race,  reli- 
gion,   language,    associations, 
and   domestic  institutions  —  a 
population  which  for  centuries 
had  been  under  the  stern,  ir- 
responsible despotism   of   con- 
quering   races.      This    renders 
the  handling  of  India  a  matter 
in  a  high  degree  critical  and 
delicate.     But  it   is  almost   a 
practical  impossibility   to   get 
British    democracy,    with    its 
ideas  of  abstract  political  right 
and  profound  belief  in  repre- 
sentative institutions,  to  realise 


the  extraordinary  weight  and 
delicacy  of  ruling  the  vast 
Asiatic  continent.  A  Govern- 
ment of  foreigners  over  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of 
people — a  Government  whose 
vital  principle  is  a  perpetual 
striving  towards  improvement 
— is  beset  with  problems  and 
difficulties  of  a  complex  nature. 
Of  these,  not  the  least  is  the 
problem  of  the  extent  to  which 
we  can  associate  the  people  of 
India  with  the  Government 
without  injuring  the  strength 
and  unity  of  the  executive. 
This  is  a  problem  which  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  some 
of  India's  wisest  administrators 
— Munro,  Metoalfe,  Elphin- 
stone,  Jonathan  Duncan,  and 
Thomason.  In  recent  years 
an  important  advance  has  been 
made  towards  its  solution.  In 
all  branches  of  public  life — 
municipal,  provincial,  and  im- 
perial—  greater  opportunities 
have  been  offered  Indians  to 
take  part  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country.  Local  and  municipal 
boards,  constituted  on  a  repre- 
sentative basis  and  exercising 
self  -  governing  powers,  have 
been  established  in  different 
provinces  of  the  Empire.  In 
1912-13  there  were  198  district, 
and  533  local,  boards,  and  of 
their  members  4699  were 
elected.  These  bodies  —  like 
the  County  Councils  and  Dis- 
trict Boards  in  England — are 
not  free  from  official  control, 
and  that  official  control  must 
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continue  until  the  growth 
and  development  of  a  genuine 
public  spirit.  The  problem 
is  a  most  complex  one, 
but,  with  all  its  difficulties, 
the  advance  made  in  recent 
years  gives  one  every  reason  to 
be  hopeful.  Greater  oppor- 
tunities have  also  been  offered 
to  Indians  to  take  part  in  the 
Imperial  and  Provincial  Legis- 
lative Councils.  The  Indian 
Council  Act  of  1892,  which 
was  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  when  he 
was  Governor-General,  infused 
new  life  into  these  Councils, 
both  by  enlarging  their  func- 
tions and  by  so  modifying  their 
constitution  as  to  include 
within  them  a  certain  number 
of  members  who  owed  their 
presence  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  their  fellow  -  citizens. 
The  Councils  Act  of  1892  gave 
the  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  not  only  the  right  of 
financial  discussion  —  which  had 
been  denied  them  by  the  Indian 
Councils  Act  of  1861  —  but  also 
of  interpellation.  The  reforms 
initiated  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
were  developed  by  the  Councils 
Act  of  1909.  The  Councils 
were  again  enlarged,  the 
elective  principle  was  more 
freely  applied,  and  the  right 
of  introducing  resolutions  de- 
veloped to  give  the  members 
•n-eater  opportunities  of  dis- 
•  sing  public  policy  and  criti- 
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administration.  The  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  in  Indian  ad- 
ministration is  the  fact  that  it 
is  mainly  conducted  by  Indians. 
There  are  three  trained  Civil 
Services  for  administering  the 
continent :  the  great  Subordi- 
nate Service  in  every  province, 
to  which  the  work  of  actual 
day  by  day  administration  is 
entrusted,  and  which  is  entirely 
manned  by  the  Natives  of 
India ;  the  Provincial  Service 
in  each  of  the  chief  provinces, 
which  is  mainly  manned  by 
Natives  of  the  Provinces,  and 
to  which  no  European  can  be 
appointed  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Government  of  India ; 
and  the  Imperial  Civil  Service 
— known  as  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service  of  India  —  re- 
cruited by  competition, — open, 
without  distinction  of  race  or 
religion,  to  all  subjects  of  His 
Majesty.  To  the  Civil  Service 
and  Provincial  Service  is 
assigned  the  management  of 
the  higher  branches  of  the 
Executive  and  Judicial  ad- 
ministration. During  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
ninety  -  three  offices,  which 
hitherto  had  only  been  held  by 
members  of  the  Imperial  Civil 
Service,  were  declared  open  to 
members  of  the  different  Pro- 
vincial Services. 

"There  is  now,"  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  wrote  t©  the 
Government  of  India,  "  a  series 
of  offices,  rising  from  the  sub- 
ordinate classes  of  administra- 
tive business  to  a  very  high 
level  of  superior  and  responsible 
duties,  judicial  and  executive, 
which  throw  open  a  sure  and 
honourable  prospect  of  employ- 
ment to  persons  appointed  in 
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India,  and  of  continuous  pro- 
motion to  officers  of  tried  merit 
and  ability." 

Six  years  after  this  Despatch 
was  written  the  Unionist 
Government  fell  from  power 
and  was  replaced  by  a  Liberal 
Administration,  with  Mr  John 
Morley  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  During  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Lord  Minto  and 
Lord  Morley's  tenure  at  the 
India  Office  there  was  no 
methodical  prosecution  of  the 
recognised  and  customary  prin- 
ciple of  policy  that  qualified 
Indians  should  be  admitted  to 
high  office  in  the  exeeutive 
administration  and  judiciary, 
but  there  was  a  "tremendous 
innovation,"  as  Lord  Lans- 
downe  has  said.  Lord  Morley 
appointed  two  Indians  to  be 
members  of  the  India  Council, 
a  body  whose  independence 
and  utility  he  so  seriously  cur- 
tailed. Lord  Morley  ignored 
the  fact  that  the  Council  of 
India  was  created  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  supply 
the  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs 
formerly  possessed  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  to  be 
a  restraint  on  the  power  of  a 
Minister — possessing  no  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  —  to  ad- 
minister India  according  to 
his  individual  pleasure.  The 
Indians,  on  taking  their  seats 
at  the  Council  Board,  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  idea  of  free- 
dom of  speech  is  extremely  rare. 
Their  appointment  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  India  was  an  innovation, 
but  it  was  not  an  innovation 
which  has  special  dangers  or 
any  need  of  special  safeguards. 


On  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Morley,  a  native  of  India 
was  appointed  by  the  Crown 
to  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Governor-General,  and  Indians 
to  the  Executive  Councils  of 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal. 
The  India  Council  is  a  con- 
sultative body  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
has  very  little  power  of  veto. 
The  Executive  Council  of  the 
Governor-General  is  a  govern- 
ing body.  The  Governor- 
General  in  Council  is,  under 
the  King  and  Parliament,  the 
Supreme  ruler  of  India,  and, 
by  admitting  an  Indian  into 
the  Executive  Council,  the 
Supreme  Government  oeased 
to  be  a  homogeneous  British 
body.  This  fundamental  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  may  sow  the 
seed  of  many  disagreeable  per- 
plexities. The  appointment  of 
a  Hindu  to  the  governing  body 
of  the  Empire  was  regarded  by 
the  Mohamedans  as  the  first 
step  towards  Hindu  suprem- 
acy, under  the  specious  dis- 
guise of  Indian  self-govern- 
ment. They  requested  that  a 
Mussulman  should  also  be 
appointed,  but  Lord  Morley 
was  not  prepared  to  have  two 
Indian  members  in  the  govern- 
ing body,  and  he  refused  their 
request.  Like  Robespierre,  he 
"  was  paralysed  and  bewildered 
by  his  own  principles,  as  the 
convinced  doctrinaire  is  so  apt 
to  be  amid  the  perplexities  of 
practice."  l 

The  weak  point  of  the  con- 
stitutional changes  connected 
with  the  names  of  Lord  Minto 
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arid  Lord  Morley  is  that  they 
were  meant  mainly  to  benefit 
the  Western-educated  Indians 
— a  particular  class  that  is  but 
an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the 
people  of  India,  and  does  not 
represent  the  Indian  Chiefs, 
nor  the  landed  aristocracy,  nor 
the  great  mercantile  class. 
The  majority  of  the  Western- 
educated  Indians  are  National- 
ists, and  their  fond  hope  is 
national  independence.  But 
the  aim  which  they  pursue  in 
reality  is  local  autonomy  under 
an  English  protectorate.  To  ob- 
tain this  they  must  have  easy 
access  to  the  higher  adminis- 
trative functions,  and  they 
must  capture  the  India  Civil 
Service  —  the  English  official 
element  which  secures  an  ad- 
ministration that  makes  mani- 
fest to  the  masses  our  suprem- 
acy, promotes  their  pros- 
perity, and  confers  on  the 
most  humble  native,  of  what- 
ever despised  race  or  caste,  the 
justice,  humanity,  and  civil 
privileges  of  British  rule.  It 
is  this  "Bulwark  of  British 
rule  "  that  the  Brahman,  who 
desires  religious  and  political 
sway  over  other  races  and 
castes,  desires  to  destroy. 

In  compliance  with  the 
loudly  expressed  feelings  of 
the  Indian  politicians  a  Liberal 
Ministry  resolved,  in  1912,  to 
send  a  Royal  Commission  to 
India  to  examine  and  report 
upon  certain  matters  in  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  Civil 
and  other  Civil  Services,  Im- 
perial and  Provincial.  In  order 
to  conduct  an  investigation  so 
important  and  delicate,  the 
Ministry  fixed  on  Lord  Isling- 
ton— for  many  years  a  mem- 


ber of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  for  two  years  Governor  of 
New    Zealand.       He    had    no 
acquaintance   with    the   East. 
With  him  was   associated  the 
Earl  of  Ronaldshay,  who  has 
written  two  of  the  best  books 
on   travel   published  in  recent 
years :     '  Sport    and     Politics 
under   an   Eastern   Sky,'    and 
the    more    ambitious    volume, 
'  On  the  Outskirts  of  Empire 
in  Asia.'     In  the  latter  volume 
he   has    discussed    with    calm 
judgment   and   foresight  some 
of  the   great   problems  of  the 
East.     The  three  Indian  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission   were 
Mahadev     Bhaskar     Chaubal, 
Member     of     the     Executive 
Council    of    the    Governor    of 
Bombay — a    pleader    of     con- 
siderable    intellectual     force ; 
Abdur  Rahim,    Judge   of    the 
Madras  High  Court,  who  has 
produced  a  Minute,  occupying 
ninety-four  folio  pages  of  print, 
but    gravely    limited     in     its 
power    of     apprehension    and 
judgment ;      and     the      third 
Indian   Member   was   the  late 
Gopal   Krishna    Gokhale,  one 
of    the    finer   and  nobler  men 
whom     Western      Education, 
united  with  Eastern  Scholar- 
ship,   has   produced.     He   had 
the  soul  of  an  ascetic  and  the 
intellect  of  a  powerful  advocate. 
A  Mahratta  Brahman,  he  had 
the  Mahratta  Brahman'spassion 
for   the    revival   of   Mahratta 
nationality  and  Hindu  suprem- 
acy.    He  had   the   Brahman's 
political  subtlety,  and  he  bad 
the  faculty  of   being   able    to 
modify  his  design  and  adapt  it 
to  the  hour.     He  founded,  at 
the  capital  of  Mahratta-land, 
a  society  called  "  The  Servants 
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of  India,"  modelled   after   the 
great  religious   society  of  the 
Jesuits.      The  chief  cult  of  the 
society    ia  an  Indian  Mother- 
land, and   "The  Servants     of 
India "  are   to   go    forth    and 
preach  to  all  classes  the  birth 
of    an    Indian    Nation.       The 
preaching      of     vague     ideals 
among    the    ignorant    masses 
may,    however,    cause   serious 
trouble    and    danger  to  India. 
In   their    book   of  rules   "The 
Servants  of  India  "  state,  with 
a  fine  cast  of  irony,  that  the 
members  "  frankly  accept  the 
British  connexion  as  ordained 
in  the  inscrutable  dispensation 
of  Providence  for  India's  good." 
But  they  also  frankly  declare 
that  "  Self-government  on  the 
lines  of  the  English  colonies  is 
their  goal."     Lord  Morley,  on 
whom,   Mr    Gokhale   told  the 
National  Congress,  "  the  heart 
hopes  and  yet    trembles,"   de- 
clared the  notion  that   what- 
ever is  good  in  the  way  of  self- 
government  for  Canada  must 
be  good  for  India  to  be  "  the 
grossest  fallacy  in  all  politics." 
He  thus  illustrated  the  fallacy  : 
"You  might  just  as  well  say 
that,    because    a   fur   coat   in 
Canada,  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,   is   a    most    comfortable 
garment,  therefore  a  fur  coat 
in  the  Deccan  of  India  is  a  sort 
of    handy    garment   that   you 
might  be  very  happy  to  wear." 
The  three  European  officials 
on   the   Commission  were  Sir 
Murray  Hammick,  whose  official 
career  had  been  chiefly  spent  in 
Madras — a  province  totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  part  of 
India;  Sir  Theodore  Morison, 
Member  of  the  Council  of  India, 
who  for  some  years  was  Prin- 


cipal of  the  Mohamedan  College 
of  Aligarh,  and  has  written 
some  important  works  on  In- 
dian Economics  ;  and  Mr  Frank 
Sly,  who  had  held  the  office  of 
Inspector-General  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  was  at  the  time  Com- 
missioner of  Berar.  The  three 
Europeans  on  the  Commission 
who  were  free  from  the  stain  of 
bureaucracy  were  Sir  Valentine 
Chirol,  who  has  written  from 
personal  knowledge  a  striking 
and  powerful  book,  'Indian 
Unrest,'  which  should  be  stud- 
ied by  every  member  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  Bight  Hon.  H.  A. 
Fisher,  now  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation— a  cultivated  historian 
well  trained  to  judge  of  educa- 
tional problems ;  and  Mr  Ram- 
say Macdonald,  the  aristocratic 
Socialist,  who  spent  a  few 
months  in  India  and  wrote  a 
book,  'The  Awakening  of 
India,'  which  shows  clearly 
that  he  is  not  free  from  vanity 
of  the  kind  which  prevents  a 
man  from  forming  a  sound 
judgment  on  public  affairs.  The 
Indian  journalists  and  politi- 
cians loudly  applauded  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Commission  as 
worthy  of  the  Liberal  Ministry. 
The  Commission  assembled 
at  Madras  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber 1912.  During  the  two 
winter  months  that  the  Com- 
missioners spent  in  India  they 
visited  every  province  except 
Assam,  and  they  took  evidence 
from  418  officials  and  164  mem- 
bers of  the  public.  They  also 
received  the  written  opinions 
of  957  individuals  or  associa- 
tions. The  witnesses  sum- 
moned might  well  have  been 
fewer  in  number  and  selected 
with  greater  discretion.  They 
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were  also  allowed  to  be  prolix 
to  a  degree.     The  result  is  a 
Report  which,  with  its  Minutes 
and  Appendices,  occupies  529 
foolscap   pages   of    print,   and 
there  are  twenty-two  volumes 
of  evidence  containing  84,718 
questions   and  replies.      These 
ponderous  volumes  were  issued 
at    the    time    when    the    pub- 
lication  of   the   Kew   Bulletin 
was  suspended  on  the  ground 
of  a  scarcity   of  paper.     The 
twenty  -  two    volumes    of    evi- 
dence contain  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictory  opinions,    and    the 
person   who   from   a   sense   of 
duty  has  to  consult  them  feels 
little  enlightened  by  the  greater 
part  of   the  evidence,  and  he 
may  reasonably  doubt  whether 
the  Commissioners  felt  enlight- 
ened themselves.     In  the  Re- 
port  itself  reference  is  chiefly 
made  to  the  evidence  whieh  is 
adapted    to    support   opinions 
already  formed,  and  at  times  to 
support  statements  which  are 
made  on   insufficient  grounds. 
It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
wise   thing  to  have  published 
this   Report,   raising   in  India 
questions  of  acute  racial  con- 
troversy, at  a  time  when  the 
Government  of  India  are  fully 
occupied  daily  and  hourly  in 
matters  of  critical  importance, 
and  the  Home  Government  and 
Parliament    in    conducting    a 
great  war. 

The  second  chapter  of  the 
Report  dwells  on  the  "Scope 
of  the  Inquiry  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission  of  1886-87." 
During  the  Vioeroyalty  of 
Lord  Dufferin  a  Commission 
was  appointed  in  October  1886 
to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  each  branch  of  the 


superior  services,  and  to  frame 
suggestions  for  their  improve- 
ment.     The   President   of  the 
Commission   was    Sir    Charles 
Aitchison,      then     Lieutenant- 
Governor    of    the    Punjab — a 
great  administrator,  of  whom 
Lord   Dufferin    said  he  would 
be   a    first-class   statesman    in 
any    Court    in   Europe.      The 
members   of    the   Commission, 
fifteen  in  number,  were  chosen 
from  the  principal  provinces  of 
India,  and  six  (not  three,  as  in 
the     last     Commission)     were 
Indian  gentlemen — Hindu  and 
Mohamedan     of     the    highest 
distinction.     They  had  a  very 
delicate   and   arduous  task  to 
perform,    and  they    performed 
it    with    tact    and    skill.      In 
the   middle    of    January   1888 
the   Commission  presented   its 
report,    and    its    recommenda- 
tions upon  the  most  important 
subject  referred  to  it — viz.,  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  future 
for    filling    the    appointments 
hitherto    held    in     accordance 
with  law  or  practice  by  mem- 
bers of   the   Covenanted   Civil 
Service.      Briefly    stated,    the 
recommendations   of  the  Com- 
mission   were     that     the    law 
which  reserved  to  members  of 
the  Covenanted   Civil  Service 
certain  appointments  should  be 
so  altered  as  to  throw  open  a 
certain  proportion  of  these  ap- 
pointments, both  in  Regulation 
and  Non-Regulation  Provinces, 
to   members    of    a    Provincial 
Service    recruited    both    from 
Europeans  and  Natives  domi- 
ciled in  the  Province  in  which 
it  has  to  serve;  and   that  the 
existing  system  of  nomination 
to  a  Statutory  Service  should 
be  abolished.    It  also  proposed 
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that  the  competitive  examina- 
tion   should,    as    hitherto,    be 
held  in  London  alone,  but  that 
the  age  of  candidates  should  be 
raised    from    19    to   23.      The 
Statutory      Service     was     so 
called  because   it  was  created 
in    accordance    with    an     Act 
(33   Viet.    o.    3)   whose    object 
was     "to     provide    additional 
facilities  for  the  employment  of 
natives    of    India,    of    proved 
merit  and  ability,  in  the  Civil 
Service    of     Her    Majesty    in 
India."     The  statute  had  been 
practically  inoperative  for  eight 
years,  when  the  question  was 
re-opened    by    Lord     Lytton's 
Government,  and  rules,  which 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  were  framed  for 
the  admission  of  natives.    These 
rules  provided  (1)  that  a  pro- 
portion    not     exceeding     one- 
fifth   of   the   total    number  of 
civilians     appointed     by     the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Civil 
Service  in  any  one  year  should 
be  natives  selected  in  India  by 
the  local  Government ;  (2)  that 
each  selection  should  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Governor- 
General    in   Council ;  and    (3) 
that    the    selected    candidates 
should,  save  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  be  on  probation 
for  two    years.       The   system 
had    not   long    been    in   force 
when  it  was  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  a  failure.     In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  of  1886  the 
Statutory   Service  was   swept 
away  in  favour  of  a  Provincial 
Service   which  should  have   a 
monopoly  of  the  appointments 
removed  from  the  list  of  those 
hitherto  reserved  to  the  Indian 
Covenanted  Civil  Service. 


The  Home  Government  ac- 
cepted the  recommendation  of 
the  Aitohison  Commission  that 
the    age    limit    17  - 19    should 
be    raised.      In    the    hope    of 
checking    "  cram "    this    limit 
had      been      fixed      by     Lord 
Salisbury,     contrary     to     the 
opinion  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment,   Lord   Northbrook,    and 
Benjamin    Jowett,    Master    of 
Balliol,    who    always    took    a 
keen  interest  in  Indian  affairs. 
The   lowering  of   the   age   did 
not  check  cramming,  but  only 
brought  it  about  among  boys 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  with  the 
result      that     their     ordinary 
school  education  was  sacrificed. 
The  lowering   of   the   age  en- 
tirely debarred  University  men, 
and,  in  order   to   remedy  this 
loss,   the   candidates  were   en- 
couraged    by     the     grant     of 
£160    per    annum     to     spend 
two   years   of   their   probation 
at    a    University.       The    lads 
who     went     to     Oxford     and 
Cambridge  with  a  settled  pro- 
fession   and   a   settled   income 
did    not    readily    amalgamate 
with  the  undergraduates,  and 
they   reaped    little    advantage 
from  the  social,  and  none  from 
the   intellectual,   life   of    these 
Universities.      They  went  out 
to  India  University  men  only 
in  name.     The  result  of  limit- 
ing  the   age   to  17-19   proved 
a  failure,  and  the  system  was 
universally    condemned.      The 
Home    Government     did     not 
adopt    the    suggestion    of    the 
Aitohison  Commission  that  the 
age    limit     should     be     raised 
from   19   to   23;    but  in  1892 
it    was    again    raised    to    the 
minimum     at     21      and     the 
maximum    at    23,    the    period 
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of  probation  at  a  University 
being  reduced  to  one  year. 
Four  years  later  another 
change  was  made,  and  the 
minimum  was  fixed  at  22 
and  the  maximum  at  24,  the 
period  of  probation  remaining 
the  same.  This  is  the  system 
at  present  existing.  The  Com- 
mission of  1912  now  recom- 
mend that  the  age  limit  should 
be  again  reduced  to  17  - 19, 
but  they  give  no  substantial 
reasons  why  the  old  evils 
would  not  again  occur.  They 
propose  making  the  entrance 
competitive  examination  one 
in  which  there  will  be  options 
classified  into  groups,  accord- 
ing to  their  affinities,  and  the 
candidate's  choice  confined  to 
a  single  group. 

"In  this  way,"  the  Commissioners 
write,  "the  boys  who  had  been  read- 
ing classics  at  school  would  take  the 
classical ;  the  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific boys  a  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific ;  and  the  modern  language  boys 
a  modern  language  group  of  subjects  ; 
whilst  all  would  have  to  appear  in 
English,  and  be  allowed  to  offer  one 
of  several  voluntary  subjects  outside 
his  group — for  example,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  physics,  or  chemistry. 
We  would  also  have  all  the  candi- 
dates, who  had  done  best,  subjected  to 
an  oral  examination.  Such  a  scheme 
would  avoid  interference  with  the 
ordinary  school  courses  and  dis- 
courage special  preparation,  and  be 
as  little  open  to  objection  as  the 
scholarship  and  bursary  examinations 
now  are." 

The  scholarship  and  bursary 
examinations  in  the  Univer- 
sities are  intended  for  lads 
who  are  on  the  threshold  of 
a  sound  liberal  education,  but 
the  examination  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  would  be  for 
lads  whose  liberal  education 


will  be  closed,  according  to 
the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission,  by  a  professional 
training.  The  boy  who  ob- 
tained admission  by  a  mathe- 
matical group  and  English 
and  Physics  as  voluntary 
subjects  could  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  lad  qualified  by  a 
liberal  education.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  the  com- 
petitor who  takes  up  a  Scien- 
tific group  and  Mathematics 
as  a  voluntary  subject.  The 
Commissioners  give  no  reasons 
why  the  candidate's  liberty  of 
choice  should  be  confined  to 
one  group.  An  English  Public 
School  boy  of  from  seventeen 
to  nineteen  should  do  well  in 
two  groups.  He  would  be  far 
more  suitable  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  than  the  boy  who 
had  specialised  at  an  early  age. 
It  is  idle  to  say,  with  an  air 
of  Pontifical  authority,  that 
"  such  a  scheme  would  avoid 
interference  with  the  ordinary 
school  courses  and  discourage 
special  preparation."  It  would 
lead  to  the  most  unfortunate 
effect  of  forcing  premature 
specialisation  on  the  Public 
Schools.  If  they  resisted  the 
evil,  cramming  institutions 
would  be  started.  Cramming 
at  an  early  age  is,  as  the 
President  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  said,  much  more  effec- 
tive. The  Commissioners  state 
that  they  "  desire  to  throw  the 
net  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
wide,"  but  the  early  age  limit 
will  certainly  lessen  its  range. 
It  will  hardly  be  possible  for 
pupils  from  the  County  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  who  come 
there  from  the  Elementary 
Schools,  to  compete  with  sue- 
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oess  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
with  lads  who,  at  the  Public 
Schools,  began  their  higher 
education  at  a  much  earlier 
age.  The  Scottish  schoolboys 
also  could  not  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  the  English 
schoolboys,  because  they,  too, 
begin  the  subjects  recognised 
in  the  examination  at  a  later 
period.  Professor  Burnet  of 
St  Andrews  University  stated 
emphatically  that  with  the 
lower  age  limit  the  Scottish 
schools  "would  not  be  able  to 
compete  in  any  sort  of  way 
with  the  English  schools." 
Professor  Irvine  of  Aberdeen 
stated :  "  I  should  say  that 
the  great  mass  of  our  Scotch 
schools  are  comparatively 
poorly  provided  financially  as 
compared  with  the  rich  Eng- 
lish Public  Schools ;  and  as  at 
present  staffed  and  financed 
our  normal  Scotch  Secondary 
School  could  not  give  the  kind 
of  special  training  which  the 
wealthier  Public  Schools  of 
England  could  give."  The 
early  limit  of  age  would  also 
be  very  unfavourable  to  Ire- 
land, for  the  special  reason — 
the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  told  the  Commission- 
ers— "that  the  boys  go  to 
school  too  late  in  Ireland,  and 
they  are  not  decently  educated 
in  Arts  till  they  come  to  us." 
The  lowering  of  the  age  limit 
would  prevent  the  best  products 
of  our  Indian  Universities  from 
competing,  and  also  men  edu- 
cated in  Canada  and  the 
Colonies,  who  have  sent  to 
India  some  able  adminis- 
trators. 

The   Commissioners  frankly 
confess   that   the  bulk  of  the 


headmasters  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Universities  who 
furnished  them  with  their 
opinions  desired  no  change  in 
this  respect — i.e.,  in  lowering 
the  age  limit.  But  they  add, 
with  their  customary  air  of 
superiority — 

"There  is,  however,  an  aspect  of 
the  problem  which  is  not  very  promi- 
nent in  the  minds  of  British  educa- 
tionalists. This  is  the  administrative 
aspect  in  India.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  present  arrangement, 
coupled  as  it  now  is  with  a  period  of 
one  year's  probation,  is  faulty  in  that 
it  brings  men  out  to  India  as  late  as 
25.  A  man  of  this  age  must  ordin- 
arily have  his  tastes,  aptitudes,  and 
outlook  more  or  less  fixed,  and  to 
this  extent  may  be  expected  to  be 
less  easy  to  train  in  the  detailed 
drudgery  of  administrative  work. 
His  early  ideas  have  also  been  cast 
in  a  mould  which  is  in  no  way  Indian. 
Apart,  however,  from  any  such  gen- 
eral considerations,  it  is  obvious  that 
such  an  officer  is  more  likely  to  be 
married  or  to  get  married,  than  if  he 
comes  out,  say,  three  years  younger. 
The  result,  when  this  takes  place,  is 
sometimes  a  loss  of  efficiency  to  the 
administration,  which  is  increased 
when  the  officer  himself,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  comes  to  be  in- 
volved thereby  in  financial  embar- 
rassments." 

The  man  who  has  taken  high 
honours  in  Greats  or  in  His- 
tory at  Oxford,  or  in  Classics 
and  History  at  Cambridge,  has 
had  his  tastes,  aptitudes,  and 
outlook  more  or  less  fixed  for 
good  by  an  education  to  per- 
fect all  his  faculties.  He  has 
been  trained  to  overcome  the 
detailed  drudgery  found  in  all 
work.  It  is  true  his  early  ideas 
have  been  oast  in  a  mould 
which  is  in  no  way  Indian. 
He  brings  to  Indian  questions 
the  culture,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  conscience  a  sound 
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general  system  of  education 
has  produced  in  him.  The 
Hon.  Mr  Chaubal  in  his  dis- 
senting minute  writes  :  "  Look- 
ing to  the  present  political 
conditions  and  progress  of 
India,  I  think  it  is  a  distinct 
advantage  that  the  young 
officer  who  comes  to  India 
should  be  capable  of  forming 
his  own  opinion  about  the 
Indian  people,  their  ways  of 
living  and  thinking,  rather 
than  be  of  that  tender  and 
susceptible  age  at  which  he 
can  easily  inherit  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  older  Indian  official. 
...  A  university  man  with 
a  completed  British  education 
is  more  likely  to  think  for 
himself." 

As  to  the  Commissioners' 
statement  that  if  the  age  limit 
stands  as  at  present  a  young 
officer  is  more  likely  "  to  be 
married  or  get  married"  than 
if  he  comes  out  younger,  Mr 
Chaubal  remarks  :  "  Assuming 
this  to  be  so  (for  we  have  had 
no  figures  or  evidence  about 
this),  I  do  not  think  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  or  the 
interests  of  good  administra- 
tion should  be  prejudiced  owing 
to  the  connubial  or  matri- 
monial desires  of  the  British 
youth."  The  Commissioners 
deelare  that  "if  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  is  to  be  kept  effi- 
cient an  officer  should  attain  a 
position  of  responsibility  at  a 
comparatively  early  age ;  for 
example,  that  he  should  be 
acting  as  a  collector  by  the 
time  he  has  reached  30." 
The  Collectors  are  the  virtual 
rulers  of  India,  and  not  only 
on  their  ability  and  courage, 
but  on  their  knowledge  of  the 


people,  their  interest  in  their 
welfare,  their  tact,  and  tolera- 
tion, depend  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  Empire.  Owing 
to  a  rapid  flow  of  promotion 
young  men  in  a  certain  pro- 
vince of  the  continent  became 
collectors  after  five  or  six 
years'  service,  and  the  result 
was  somewhat  disastrous.  The 
Commissioners  assume  that  the 
office  which  a  junior  civilian 
holds  is  not  one  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  The  Hon.  Mr 
Chaubal,  however,  writing  with 
knowledge,  remarks  :  "I  think, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  an  assistant  collector 
or  an  assistant  judge  is  one 
of  considerable  responsibility, 
though  not  the  same  responsi- 
bility as  that  of  a  collector  or 
district  and  sessions  judge. 
Looking  at  the  very  large 
civil,  criminal,  and  revenue 
powers  exercised  by  collectors, 
district  magistrates,  and  dis- 
trict and  sessions  judges,  I 
should  say  that  no  one  ought 
to  be  entrusted  with  them  be- 
fore he  is  35  ;  and  surely  there 
ought  to  be  no  complaint  if, 
out  of  a  total  service  of  35 
years,  a  person  passes  only  8 
to  10  years  in  a  junior  position 
of  responsibility." 

The  proposal  to  lower  the 
limit  of  age  to  17-19  is  not 
only  cendemned  by  British 
educationalists,  but  the  reasons 
put  forward  for  it  from  the 
administrative  aspect  are  theo- 
"retioal  and  not  supported  by 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  nor 
by  actual  experience  in  the 
past. 

The  Commissioners  suggest 
that  after  a  lad  of  18  or  19  has 
entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
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by  competition  he  should  spend 
three  years  on  probation  in 
England,  but  add,  "  that  at 
the  outset  monetary  grants  in 
aid  should  be  given  only  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  London,  and  for  so 
long  as  they  are  prepared  to 
oo-operate  in  dealing  with  the 
probationers  on  the  lines  de- 
sired." 

The  Probationers  are  to  be 
paid  an  allowance  of  £150  a 
year.  "  This  may  not  meet  all 
their  expenses,  but  we  see  no 
reason  why  this  should  be 
necessary."  It  will  certainly 
not  meet  all  their  expenses,  and 
the  writer  knows  from  three 
years  close  personal  contact 
with  them  that  a  large  number 
of  the  Probationers  are  the 
sons  of  clergymen  and  retired 
military  men,  who  find  it  a  hard 
struggle  to  support  a  son  at  an 
English  University.  There  is, 
however,  a  likelihood  that  the 
majority  of  students  would 
elect  to  pass  their  period  of 
probation  in  London.  But  it 
is  not  without  grave  misgivings 
that  we  can  contemplate  lads 
of  eighteen  or  more  with  a 
settled  profession  and  fixed 
income  residing  in  London,  for 
three  years,  even  in  the  best- 
managed  hostel.  It  is  true 
they  would  find  in  London  an 
active  living  school  of  Oriental 
Studies  and  not  a  dead  Indian 
Institute  :  they  would  find,  to 
use  the  words  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  "  the  only  body  in  Eng- 
land which  undertakes  to  give 
a  systematic  legal  education 
—  The  Inns  of  Court,"  and 
"  if  proper  arrangements  were 
made  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  extending  under  the 
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superintendence  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  that  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  a  student  -  servant's 
English  training  which  con- 
sists in  attending  Courts  and 
taking  notes  of  oases."  By 
going  to  London  the  student 
would  not  sacrifice  all  those 
incalculable  social  and  intel- 
lectual advantages  which  an 
ancient  University  affords.  At 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  he  would, 
owing  to  express  professional 
teaching,  not  be  united  by  the 
intellectual  bond  of  common 
studies  with  the  scholars  of  his 
College,  and  his  training  on  the 
lines  desired  by  the  Commis- 
sioners would  tend  to  form  a 
class  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
undergraduates.  This,  as  ex- 
perience has  proved,  would  be 
a  grave  injury  to  the  Proba- 
tioners and  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service. 

The  Commissioners  state  that, 
"  In  framing  a  syllabus  of  study 
for  the  three  years'  probation- 
ary* period  the  objects  to  be  kept 
in  view  are,  first,  to  complete  a 
liberal  education  ;  and  secondly, 
an  education  which  will  form  a 
fitting  foundation  for  the  pro- 
bationer's professional  work.  It 
is  also  desirable  that  all  proba- 
tioners should  bear  the  hall- 
mark of  their  university  in  the 
shape  of  a  degree.  None  of  the 
existing  courses  at  the  univer- 
sities, however,  are  precisely 
suitable.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend that  it  should  be  made  a 
condition  of  recognition  of  any 
university,  and,  a  fortiori,  of 
any  money  grant,  that  it  should 
institute  an  honours  course 
leading  up  to  a  degree  in  the 
appropriate  subjects." 

It  is  more  than  desirable  that 
2  M 
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all  who  enter  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  should  bear  the  hall- 
mark of  their  universities,  not 
only  in  the  shape  of  a  degree, 
but  of  a  degree  in  honours. 
"None  of  the  existing  courses 
at  the  universities  are  precisely 
suitable,"  the  Commissioners 
state,  but  there  are  courses  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  which 
could  be  easily  made  suitable. 
The  Commissioners  reveal  to  us 
an  honours  course  which  they 
seem  to  consider  might  take 
the  place  of  the  Classical 
and  History  Tripos  at  Cam- 
bridge, or  Greats  and  History 
at  Oxford,  the  best  training  for 
an  Indian  civilian.  They  print 
"  the  plans  for  a  suitable  course 
submitted  to  us  (forwarded 
would  have  been  a  more  ap- 
propriate word)  by  the  Hebdo- 
madal Council  of  the  University 
of  Oxford."  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  governing 
body  of  a  University  where 
Honours  Schools  have  been 
developed  by  the  experience  of 
centuries  and  what  may  almost 
be  called  a  scientific  process 
should  have  accepted  such  a 
scheme.  Happily  the  Report 
informs  us  that  the  Hebdom- 
adal Council  is  not  able  t» 
commit  the  University  to  this 
or  any  other  similar  schemes. 
According  to  the  proposed 
scheme  the  honours  course  is 
to  extend  over  three  years  and 
consist  of  two  parts,  the  first 
leading  to  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination to  be  held  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  and  the  second 
to  a  final  examination  to  be 
held  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year.  The  preliminary  examina- 
tion for  a  lad  of  19  is  to  consist  of 
the  following  parts  :  (a)  The 


elements  of  one  classical 
language  (two  papers).  If  the 
year  were  entirely  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Sanskrit  and 
Arabic  the  knowledge  acquired 
would  be  elementary  and  would 
not  need  two  papers  to  test  the 
student's  knowledge.  But  other 
vast  arid  complicated  branches 
of  knowledge  are  also  to  occupy 
the  lad's  mind.  The  second 
part  consists  of  (6)  His- 
tory of  India,  including  the 
history  of  Indian  religions 
antecedent  to  the  commence- 
ment of  British  rule  (with  phy- 
sical, historical,  and  political 
geography).  (One  paper.)  The 
History  of  India  antecedent  to 
British  rule  includes  two  most 
important  periods — the  Hindu 
and  the  Mohamedan.  In  order 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Ancient  India  of  any 
value  the  Probationer  must 
study  a  certain  number  of 
standard  works  in  French  and 
English.  It  is  true  he  might 
cram  the  subject  by  devoting 
himself  to  a  most  laborious  and 
able  compilation  on  Ancient 
India,  but  it  would  be  a  cruel 
slander  to  hint  that  the  Hebdo- 
madal Council  desires,  in  any 
degree,  to  encourage  cram.  The 
Mohamedan  Period  would  de- 
mand a  study  of  the  history  of 
the  early  Mohamedan  Invasions 
and  the  Pathan  Empire,  the 
history  of  the  Independent  Mo- 
hamedan Kingdoms,  thirteen 
in  number,  and  last,  not  least, 
the  history  of  the  Moghul  Em- 
pire from  1526-1761.  A  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  the 
Mohamedan  period  might  be 
obtained  from  small  text-books, 
but  the  spread  of  superficial 
knowledge  is  not  exactly  the 
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object  of  a  University.  During 
the  first  year  the  lad  is  to 
study  the  History  of  Indian 
Religions — that  is,  of  Hindu 
society  built  on  the  Vedio 
dispensation ;  development  of 
Hindu  philosophy,  Buddhism, 
and  Brahmanism,  revival  of 
Hinduism,  expulsion  of  Bud- 
dhism and  the  contest  between 
Shaivaiam  and  Visinavism.  It 
is  hoped  that  at  the  close  of 
the  year  the  lad  will  have  dis- 
covered an  aid  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  Paramanda  or 
Supreme  Felicity.  The  study 
of  the  Hindu  religions  might 
well  be  deferred  till  the  young 
civilian  reached  India,  when, 
if  he  be  of  a  contemplative 
nature,  he  will  have  ample 
material  for  studying  in  his 
own  Province  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  religious  instinct  in 
the  Hindu.  The  next  subject 
suggested  by  "the  expert 
teachers  "  might  also  be  deferred 
till  the  Indian  civilian  arrives 
in  India,  where  it  can  be  far 
better  studied.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  year  he  is  to  be  ex- 
amined in  "The  principles  of 
sociology  and  ethnology  " — two 
sciences  hardly  adapted  for 
abstract  study  by  a  lad.  The 
first  three  subjects  are  intended 
to  polish  the  Indian  mould  into 
which  the  young  civilian's  mind 
is  to  be  oast :  the  fourth  is 
meant  to  train  him  for  his 
professional  career.  During  the 
first  twelve  months  he  is  to 
study  the  "Outlines  of  juris- 
prudence ;  criminal  law  and 
procedure;  law  of  evidence." 
The  mind  of  the  young  student 
will  be  crowded  at  the  close  of 
the  first  year  with  scraps  of 
knowledge  so  complicated  as  to 


breed  confusion  in  the  strongest 
and  most  mature  intellect.  The 
next  two  years  of  his  probation 
are  to  be  devoted  to  a  study  of 
(a)  One  vernacular  Indian 
language;  (6)  History  of  the 
British  period  to  1900  — the 
rise,  growth,  and  organisation 
of  the  British  power  in  India 
(including  the  geography  of  the 
subject) ;  (c)  General  principles 
of  political  and  economic 
science,  with  special  reference 
to  the  history  of  political  in- 
stitutions in  India ;  (d)  Hindu 
and  Mohamedan  law ;  the  law 
of  contracts  (with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Indian  law  on  the 
subject);  the  law  of  actionable 
wrongs ;  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty in  British  India.  He  is 
also  bound  to  choose  one 
optional  subject  from  a  list  of 
five,  among  which  is  included 
sociology  and  anthropology. 
This  is  the  course  of  study 
intended  to  supplant  the  in- 
tellectual training  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, and  meant  to  form 
the  characters  of  the  future 
administrators  of  India. 

The  plan  we  venture  to  pro- 
pose is  a  simple  one,  by  which 
the  drawback  of  the  young 
civilian  reaching  India  at  too 
advanced  an  age  might  be 
easily  remedied.  The  age  limit 

ir 

should  be  reduced  by  one  year, 
from  22-24  to  21-23,  and  if 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  reduced 
the  limit  of  age  for  scholarships 
to  18  it  would  then  be  possible 
(as  it  is  now)  for  the  moderate 
first-class  man  and  the  good 
second-class  man  to  enter  the 
Civil  Service.  The  great  cap- 
tains of  industry  in  England 
are  in  growing  measure  employ- 
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ing  University  men.  Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Civil  Service,  they  do  not  want 
men  who  have  acquired  a  little 
knowledge  of  economics,  a  little 
of  modern  languages,  a  little  of 
balance-sheets,  but  they  require 
men  who  have  had  the  high 
intellectual  training  given  in  a 
University.  Sir  George  Gibbs 
remarked  at  the  Congress  of 
Universities  that  he  would 
rather  take  a  man  for  railway 
work  who  had  had  a  purely 
literary  education  at  a  Univer- 
sity than  one  who  had  spent 
50  or  60  per  cent  of  his  time  on 
a  technical  subject.  Two  years' 
probation  should  be  sufficient 
for  men  who  have  had  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  complete  education. 
These  two  years  should  be  en- 
tirely devoted  to  vernacular 
languages,  law,  and  the  History 
of  British  Dominion  in  India. 
The  students  should  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  great 
problems  of  administration 
through  the  medium  of  the 
minutes  of  the  practical  ad- 
ministrators and  wise  states- 
men who  have  moulded  the 
Government  of  India  into  its 
working  form. 

The  Covenanted  Civil  Service 
is  recruited  with  reference  to 
the  maintenance  of  an  adminis- 
tration conducted  as  far  as  pos- 
sible on  principles  and  by  meth- 
ods in  harmony  with  Western 
civilisation.  "We  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  are  in  India 
because  we  are  not  Orientals," 
says  Lord  Morley.  "...  We 
are  representatives,  not  of 
Oriental  civilisation,  but  West- 
ern civilisation,  of  its  methods, 
its  principles,  its  practices."  To 


secure    an    administration    of 
this  nature  the  competitive  exa- 
mination must  bear  a  distinctly 
English  character  and  consti- 
tute a  test  of  English  qualifica- 
tions.   The  competitive  examin- 
ation is  open  to  all  his  Majesty's 
subjects — Indian  and  Colonial. 
The   number    of   Indians    who 
enter  by  the  open  door  of  com- 
petition increases  every  year, 
and    the  fact    that   they  have 
gone  through  the  same  prepar- 
ation   and     the    same     ordeal 
creates  a  bond  between  them 
and    their    English    comrades. 
The  Hindu  politician  demands 
that   a  simultaneous  examina- 
tion for  the  service  should  be 
held    in    London    and    India, 
but     the     Commissioners     are 
convinced  "that  the  introduc- 
tion  into   India    of   an    exam- 
ination   fashioned    on    English 
lines  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
clever  Indians  into  the  Indian 
Civil    Service  is  to  be   depre- 
cated."    The  Covenanted  Civil 
Service    must   be   maintained, 
and  it  must  be  English  in  tone 
and  character;  but  what  was 
done  during  the  administration 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  might  again 
be   done,    from   time   to   time, 
with   caution — the  number  of 
appointments  reserved  for  the 
service  reduced.     The  Commis- 
sioners propose  that  forty  posts 
of  district  and  sessions  judges 
hitherto    held    by   the   service 
should  be  reserved  for  recruit- 
ment from  the  Indian  bar,  and 
forty-one  superior  posts  should 
be  reserved  for  officers  of  the 
Provincial  Civil  Service.     It  is 
meet  and  right  that  we  should 
give    to   the    men   who    have 
proved  their  loyalty  and  ability 
in  the  Provincial  Service  freer 
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access  to  the  higher  adminis- 
trative functions.  The  forty 
"listed  posts  "  reserved  for  the 
Indian  bar  should  be  twenty, 
and  for  the  Provincial  Service 
sixty.  As  Sir  Valentine  Chirol 
remarks  in  his  minute — 

"  The  provincial  Civil  Service  con- 
stitutes the  backbone  of  the  civil 
administration.  It  is  drawn,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  same  classes  of 
Indian  society  from  which  the  bulk 
of  the  Indian  members  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  are  themselves  drawn. 
In  proportion  as  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration increases  —  and  it  is 
bound  to  go  on  increasing  steadily 
— an  increasingly  large  proportion 
of  the  more  responsible  duties 
hitherto  discharged  by  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  must  necessarily  de- 
volve upon  the  provincial  Civil 
Services.  The  importance  of  rais- 
ing the  general  standard  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  provincial  Civil 
Service,  and  of  bringing  it  nearer 
to  the  level  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  is  therefore  beyond 
dispute." 

The  Commissioners,  to  ap- 
pease the  Hindu  politicians 
for  having  rejected  their 
political  desire,  suggest  that 
nine  direct  appointments  to 
the  Civil  Service  should  be 
made  annually  from  amongst 
Indians,  and  they  amuse  them- 
selves in  laying  out  a  fanci- 
ful scheme  which  could  not 
have  originated  in  the  mind 
of  a  statesman  of  trained 
capacity.  First,  two  candi- 
dates are  to  be  nominated 
each  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  advice  of  the 
Government  of  India.  They 
are  to  be  termed  "  King- 
Emperor  Cadets,"  and  they 
are  to  be  young  men  of  good 
family.  They  are  to  be 
graduates  of  the  various 


Universities  "who  have  shown 
literary  attainments  of  a  high 
order,  but  who  were  not  in- 
tellectually quite  in  the  front 
rank."  The  feelings  of  the 
unfortunate  Indian  nominated 
on  these  grounds  may  be 
easily  imagined.  This  pro- 
posal is  merely  a  revival  of 
the  Statutory  System,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  same. 
For  the  seven  remaining  posts 
each  of  the  five  Universities 
is  to  nominate  twenty  can- 
didates from  amongst  its 
B.A.'s.  In  the  ideal  world 
of  the  Commission  canvassing 
is  to  be  barred.  The  hundred 
candidates  will  then  compete 
at  a  separate  examination 
adjusted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  on  the  Indian 
educational  courses.  The  seven 
successful  men  are  to  be  sent 
to  England  for  their  three 
years'  probation,  and  are  to  be 
trained  alongside  of  the  can- 
didates selected  in  England. 
They  are  bound  by  their  edu- 
cation to  be  distinctly  inferior 
to  these  men,  and  they  will 
never  hold  the  same  rank  in 
public  estimation.  They  will 
be  regarded  as  a  separate 
class.  The  educated  Indian, 
who,  by  the  reduction  in  the 
limit  of  age,  has  the  open 
door  of  competition  in  London 
barred  to  him,  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  seven  appoint- 
ments obtainable  by  a  com- 
bination of  nomination  and 
competition.  The  scheme  is 
bound  to  be  a  failure,  because 
it  is  an  attempt  not  to  grapple 
with,  but  to  evade,  the  solu- 
tion of  an  important  political 
problem. 

After      proposing       radical 
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changes  in  the  Imperial  Civil 
Service,  the  Commissioners 
proceed  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  Indian  Medical 
Service.  The  History  of  Brit- 
ish Dominion  in  India  is  the 
history  of  conquest  accompan- 
ied by  an  advance  in  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  members  of  the 
Indian  Medical  Service  have 
been  chief  pioneers  of  the 
advance,  not  only  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  noble  profession, 
but  by  being  among  the  first 
to  introduce  the  discoveries  of 
science  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Indian.  They  have  also  done 
much  to  widen  our  knowledge 
of  the  geography,  the  geology, 
and  the  botany  of  the  Eastern 
world.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  accompanied  George  Bogle 
on  his  mission  to  Tibet,  was 
one  of  the  first  Englishmen 
to  visit  Lhasa.  William  Moor- 
croft  was  one  of  the  early 
explorers  of  Ladakh,  Kashmir, 
Afghanistan,  and  Bokhara.  It 
was  George  Bay  field  who  first 
traversed  the  hill  tracts  be- 
tween Assam  and  Burma. 
Henry  Belle w  did  good  service 
in  revealing  to  us  the  lan- 
guages, manners,  and  customs 
of  the  Afghans,  and  he  has 
left  us  a  pleasant  account  of 
his  journey  to  Kashgar  and 
Yarkand.  It  was  said  that 
his  services  on  the  Northern 
marches  of  the  Empire  were 
worth  a  couple  of  regiments 
to  the  Government.  Sir  George 
Robertson  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  penetrate  into  Kafiri- 
stan.  Among  botanists,  Wil- 
liam Roxburgh  will  always 
have  a  high  rank ;  and  in 
zoology  Francis  Bay,  the 
author  of  'The  Fishes  of 


India.'  To  Hugh  Falconer 
geology  owes  the  discovery  of 
the  Siwalek  Fossils,  and  to 
John  Forbes  Royle  must  be 
given  the  credit  of  being  among 
the  very  first  to  introduce  the 
cultivation  of  tea  into  India. 
William  Brookes  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  was  the  founder  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  in  India. 
The  Hospitals,  the  Medical 
Schools,  and  the  Colleges  are, 
however,  the  fairest  fruits  of 
the  labours  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service,  and  the 
noblest  monuments  of  British 
rule.  But  the  greatest  good 
rendered  by  the  Service  has 
been  the  medical  aid  they  have 
given  to  the  poor.  They  have 
been  ministers  of  mercy  to  the 
wretched  outcasts,  they  have 
relieved  the  leper,  they  have 
given  light  to  the  blind  beggar, 
and  they  have  saved  thousands 
from  the  cruel  fever.  It  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the 
benefit  done  to  humanity  by 
Ronald  Ross  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  masses  that  the 
Civil  Service  must  be  British 
in  tone  and  character,  and  for 
the  same  reason  the  Indian 
Medical  Service  must  be  a 
highly  efficient  body  of  Euro- 
pean specialists.  The  Indian 
can,  as  in  the  Civil  Service, 
enter  that  body  by  the  open 
road  of  competition,  and 
many  Indians  of  the  highest 
scientific  ability  and  character 
have  entered  it.  Moreover,  as 
long  as  we  have  a  British  force 
in  India,  and  Europeans  in  all 
departments  of  the  State,  we 
must  have  a  British  Medical 
Service.  It  was  created  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  Army, 
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and  at  this  time  every  officer  of 
the  Indian  Medical  Service  is 
posted  to  military  duty,  and  he 
must  serve  as  a  regimental 
officer  for  two  years  before  he 
is  eligible  for  civil  employ. 
The  civil  branch  was  created 
by  John  Company  in  order  to 
be  a  reserve  in  time  of  war. 
Lord  Morley,  when  Secretary 
of  State,  suggested  to  the 
Government  of  India  that  the 
time  had  come  to  promote  the 
growth  of  an  independent 
medical  profession  in  India,  by 
throwing  open  to  the  profes- 
tion  in  general  some  of  the 
various  civil  appointments. 
The  Government  of  India 
replied  that  the  strength  of 
the  medical  service  must  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  medical 
requirements  of  the  army. 
"In  order  that  it  may  do  this 
effectually,"  they  wrote,  "it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  include 
a  large  reserve  of  officers  whose 
services  would  be  available  on 
the  outbreak  of  war ;  and,  as 
a  measure  of  economy,  these 
reserve  officers  must  in  peace 
time  be  employed  on  civil 
duties."  Some  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  Islington  Commis- 
sion declared  that  the  civil 
branch  of  the  service  would  not 
stand  the  strain  imposed  upon 
it  by  war.  The  spokesman  of 
the  Bombay  Medical  Union 
most  confidently  but  some- 
what rashly  declared  that  a 
war  reserve  of  87  would  be 
sufficient  for  all  the  require- 
ments in  a  time  of  war.  "  He 
could  not  conceive,"  this  wit- 
ness said,  "  ®f  any  mobilisation 
of  greater  dimensions  than  that 
in  China  in  1900,  unless  a  big 
European  war  broke  out,  but 


the  chances  of  that  were  too 
remote."  The  war  came,  and 
399  medical  men  were  taken 
from  the  civil  branch.  The 
majority  were  specialists  in 
medicine;  others  were  successful 
operating  surgeons,  owing  to 
the  knowledge  and  skill  they 
had  acquired  in  the  great  Civil 
Hospitals.  The  Commissioners 
state :  "  From  the  inquiries 
which  we  made  we  are  satisfied 
that, under  the  existing  arrange- 
ments, the  civil  medical  work 
of  the  country  has  hitherto 
been  economically  and  satis- 
factorily performed,  and  that 
no  case  has  been  made  out, 
either  on  the  ground  of  expense 
or  of  efficiency,  for  ceasing  to 
employ  the  medical  war  reserve 
of  the  army  in  India  on  civil 
duty."  They,  however,  suggest 
that  "  a  purely  civil  medical 
machinery  should  be  created  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  each 
civil  medical  department."  But 
they  inform  us  "that  transfer 
to  civil  employment  is  sought 
after  by  most  of  the  officers, 
and  forms  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  of  the  service."  If 
you  deprive  the  service  of  one 
of  its  principal  attractions  the 
best  oiass  of  men  will  net  join 
it.  The  outlets  for  medical  men 
are  now  so  many  and  so  lucra- 
tive that  the  chief  attraction 
of  an  Indian  career  to  a  man 
like  Ronald  Ross  is  the  wide 
field  it  offers  for  improving  his 
medical  knowledge,  his  surgical 
skill,  and  the  opportunities  for 
original  research.  A  deterior- 
ation in  the  quality  of  the  men 
recruited  for  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  would  be  a  grave  blow 
to  medical  education  in  India, 
and  the  debt  the  Indians  owe 
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to  the  Indian  Medioal  Service 
is  shown  by  the  efficiency  of 
the  Medioal  Colleges  established 
in  different  provinces  of  the 
Empire.  The  Government  of 
India  in  their  despatch  re- 
marked :  "  It  is  in  our  opinion 
of  the  highest  importance  and 
essential  to  the  growth  of  a 
really  efficient  independent 
medical  profession  that  the 
present  high  character  of  the 
instruction  given  in  the  medical 
colleges  in  India  should  be 
maintained  unimpaired."  The 
majority  of  the  students  who 
pass  through  these  schools  take 
to  private  practice.  A  number 
of  them  are  men  of  the  highest 
attainments  and  character,  and 
earn  a  considerable  income. 
"  The  general  average  of  attain- 
ments of  the  Indian  medical 
men  is  not,  it  is  true,"  says  the 
Government  of  India,  "  equal  to 
that  of  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  Medical  Service,  but 
each  generation  of  students  is 
better  than  its  predecessor,  and 
provided  nothing  is  done  to 
lower  in  any  way  the  standard 
of  instruction  given  in  the 
medical  colleges,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  this  pro- 
gressive improvement  will  be 
maintained."  The  time  for 
considering  the  reduction  of 
the  cadre  of  the  Indian  Medi- 
oal Service  will  arrive  when 
there  are  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Indians  qualified  by 
a  sound  general  and  pro- 
fessional education  for  the 
higher  appointments. 

The  problem  to  what  extent 
we  can  admit  Indians  not  only 
to  the  higher  posts  in  the  Civil 
Service,  and  in  the  Indian 
Medioal  Service,  but  in  all  the 


departmentsof  the  State,cannot 
be  solved  by  ingenious  com- 
promises, but  by  establishing  in 
every  province  of  the  Empire  a 
complete  system  of  education 
with  all  its  parts  adjusted  one 
to  the  other.  Sixteen  years 
ago  the  writer  stated  in 
'Maga':  "At  present  there  is 
little  need  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  secondary  schools  or  of 
colleges  affiliated  to  the  uni- 
versities, but  there  is  great 
need  for  their  teaching  being 
raised  and  widened."  The 
Hon.  Mr  Chaubal,  in  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  minute, 
endorses  this  opinion.  The 
evidence  of  educational  experts 
has  convinced  him  "  that  uni- 
versity and  college  education 
was  not  as  effective  as  it  should 
be,"  and  he  considers  rightly 
that  the  way  to  make  it  more 
effective  is  "the  development 
of  secondary  education  up  to 
its  legitimate  standard."  He 
writes:  "Any  attempt  at  im- 
proving the  colleges  can  only 
be  successful,  in  my  opinion,  if 
secondary  education  is  fixed  on 
proper  lines."  What  Lord 
Morley  said  of  Scotland  is  as 
true  of  India  :  "To  give  access 
to  university  education  to  those 
who  did  not  come  to  the  pre- 
liminary examination  suffici- 
ently ripe  from  the  secondary 
schools  was  to  do  no  good  to 
the  student,  the  parent,  and 
the  universities."  The  union 
of  Western  education  with 
Eastern  scholarship,  the  gradual 
fusion  of  the  philosophies  of 
the  East  and  West,  has  given 
us  scholars  of  which  any  Uni- 
versity in  the  world  might 
well  be  proud.  Higher  educa- 
tion has  given  the  State  a  body 
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of  judges  of  great  professional 
skill,  and  in  all  branches  of  the 
service  officials  of  unimpeach- 
able probity.  But  our  tenta- 
tive experiment  in  the  educa- 
tion of  India  has  also  produced 
a  large  body  of  half-educated 
youths  whose  personal  disap- 
pointment bursts  in  enmity 
against  Government. 

Lord  Islington  and  his  col- 
leagues give  an  account  of  the 
material  development  of  India 
during  the  past  twenty  -  five 
years,  which  has  all  the  rosy 
tints  of  an  official  report. 
They  inform  us  that  "  The 
last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  conspicuous  for  the  great 
developments  of  means  of  com- 
munication." The  mileage  of 
the  railways  has  been  more 
than  doubled.  There  has  been 
a  great  development  of  postal 
and  telegraphic  facilities.  Many 
more  millions  of  post-cards  have 
been  sent  out.  The  issue  of 
newspapers  has  increased  by 
thirty  millions.  But  this  surely 
is  a  doubtful  blessing.  Lord 
Chelmsford,  the  Viceroy,  in  a 
frank,  manly,  and  able  reply  to 
the  deputation  of  Indian  jour- 
nalists who  recently  waited  on 
him  to  urge  the  repeal  of  the 
Press  Act,  gave  some  striking 
extracts  from  the  Indian  Press. 
Two  only  can  here  be  quoted. 
The  first  is  as  follows:  "The 
meaning  of  Imperialism  is  that 
a  powerful  nation  thinks  that 
it  is  justified  in  depriving  a 
weaker  people  of  their  liberty 
and  retaining  that  people  under 
their  rule  in  perpetual  slavery 
on  the  plea  of  civilising  them 
and  bettering  their  lot."  The 
next  is  also  a  specimen  of  the 
poisonous  stuff  that  is  scat- 


tered broadcast  among  the 
loyal  masses:  "If  the  Indian 
rulers  had  given  effect  to  the 
terms  of  the  Royal  Proclama- 
tion of  1858,  India  would  not 
have  been  converted  into  a 
land  of  permanent  famine  and 
pestilence  and  its  children  into 
a  race  of  effeminate  weaklings." 
The  Commissioners  give  us  a 
full  account  of  the  material 
advancement  of  the  continent 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  they  do  not  dis- 
cuss what  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
called  "  the  recent  symptoms  of 
virulent  disease  in  some  parts 
of  the  body  politic."  The 
Commissioners  merely  mention 
its  "manifestation  "  due  to  "a 
new  atmosphere  all  over  India," 
created  by  "  a  growing  body  of 
western  -  educated  opinions." 
But  it  is  supremely  import- 
ant to  take  cognisance  of 
these  "  manifestations."  They 
have  revealed  to  us  that  the 
old  fires  of  Eastern  fanatic- 
ism and  bigotry  still  burn  be- 
neath the  thin  crust  of  Western 
civilisation,  and  may  at  any 
moment  again  burst  forth  and 
cover  the  continent  with  fire 
and  carnage.  The  Hindu  re- 
vival in  the  Deooan  has  led  to 
murderous  outrages,  and  in 
Bengal  to  the  crime  of  dacoity, 
which  had  been  almost  entirely 
suppressed,  becoming  again  pre- 
valent. Large  gangs  organised 
by  western  -  educated  youths 
have  ranged  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country,  and  members  of  the 
Bengal  Police  Force — a  force 
to  whose  loyalty  and  courage 
sufficient  tribute  has  never 
been  paid — have  been  basely 
murdered.  The  Hindu  revival 
in  the  Punjab  has  led  to  serious 
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disturbances.  The  leaders  of 
the  movement  have  been,  in 
general,  western-educated  men, 
and,  as  in  the  days  before  the 
Mutiny,  a  religious  propaganda 
has  been  carried  on  among  the 
Sepoys  of  the  Indian  Army, 
and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  tamper  with  the  loyalty  of 
certain  regiments.  In  Delhi, 
the  Imperial  capital,  a  cowardly 
attempt  was  made  to  murder 
Lord  Hardinge,  whom  the 
Indian  politicians  inform  us 
was  the  most  sympathetic 
Viceroy  that  has  ever  ruled 
India.  Lord  Hardinge,  in  the 
course  of  his  Apologia,  in- 
formed the  House  of  Lords — 
it  was  a  startling  revelation 
—that 

"The  unrest  in  the  early 
spring  of  1915  caused  by  the 
return  to  India  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  7000 
revolutionaries,  who  initiated  a 
campaign  of  murder  and  ter- 
rorism in  the  Punjab,  necessi- 
tating the  arrest  in  one  week 
of  no  less  than  3500  revolu- 
tionary hooligans,  required  the 
utmost  watchfulness  and  pre- 
paration on  the  part  of  the 
military  authorities.  Later  in 
the  year  the  German  conspiracy 
to  organise  rebellion  in  Bengal 
and  elsewhere,  planned  to  break 
out  on  Christmas  Day  1915, 
was  discovered.  Military  pre- 
parations and  naval  patrols  in 


the  Bay  of  Bengal  were  secretly 
organised,  and  the  whole  situa- 
tion had  to  be  carefully  watched ; 
and  although  this  conspiracy 
was  foiled  by  the  arrest  of  the 
leaders  ten  days  before  the 
plan  was  to  mature,  there  was 
no  relaxation  that  Christmas, 
every  officer,  both  military  and 
civil,  having  to  be  at  his  post, 
and  the  troops  in  troop-trains  at 
the  big  railway  junctions  ready 
for  any  emergency." 

The  7000  revolutionaries  who 
returned  to  India  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States  were 
bound  to  be  men  who  had 
received  a  Western  education. 
These  momentous  events,  which 
the  Islington  Commissioners, 
with  exquisite  euphemism,  term 
"manifestations,"  do  not  de- 
stroy our  belief  in  the  recog- 
nised and  customary  principle 
of  policy  that  qualified  Indians 
should  be  admitted  to  high  office 
in  the  executive  administration 
and  judiciary.  But  they  do 
proclaim  that  the  process  of 
initiation  must  be  gradual  and 
tentative,  until  by  national  edu- 
cation in  its  largest  acceptation, 
we  have  fitted  out  intellectual 
leaders  who  will  make  the  good 
of  a  laborious  and  frugal  peas- 
antry an  habitual  object,  and 
who  will  scruple  to  make  use 
of  any  violent  or  illegitimate 
means  for  attaining  their  own 
self-interested  objects. 
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AZAIR  :    THE   STORY   OF   A   PILGRIMAGE. 


THE  scene  was  ©ne  of  steam- 
ing desolation. 

Among  the  stagnant  marshes 
a  strip  of  bare  parched  earth, 
like  the  back  of  a  mud-wallow- 
ing monster,  rose  slightly  from 
the  surrounding  water,  forming 
a  narrow  island  some  800  yards 
long  and  200  yards  broad.  The 
full  moon  threw  an  uncanny 
half-light  over  the  scene,  and  the 
surrounding  marshes  stretched 
like  an  infinite  plain  of  silver 
and  ebony  from  which  pro- 
truded the  bare  and  colourless 
shape  of  the  island  :  here  and 
there  upon  its  surface  ran  dark 
zigzag  lines — they  were  lines  of 
trenches  hastily  dug  in  the  soft 
soil  of  the  island, — but  in  the 
moonlight  they  looked  very 
like  the  banded  markings  of 
a  reptile. 

The  atmosphere  was  hot  and 
moist,  with  a  suggestion  of  the 
hidden  multitudinous  life  that 
breeds  and  has  its  being  in 
places  of  mud  and  vapour  and 
darkness;  underfoot  the  sand 
and  dust  were  warm,  and  the 
marsh  water  upon  the  shores 
of  the  island  steamed ;  the 
earth  was  uninfluenced,  it 
seemed,  by  the  gentle  radiance 
of  the  moon  that  hung  high 
overhead. 

So  it  was  on  three  sides  of 
the  island  —  primeval  swamp, 
and  desolation  and  silence. 

But  on  the  fourth  side  the 
scene  was  different :  no  stag- 
nant water,  but  a  swirling 
stream,  bordered  the  shore, 
and  far  out  could  be  seen  the 
swirl  and  drag  of  the  strong 


current  flowing  in  streaks  of 
light  and  shadow ;  while  every 
minute  or  so  sounded  a  gentle 
splash  as  a  bit  of  the  crum- 
bling bank  broke  off  and  was 
washed  away. 

Alongside  the  bank  a  large 
river  -  steamer  was  made  fast 
by  hawsers,  bow  and  stern, 
to  pkjkets  driven  into  the 
earth,  and  on  each  side  of 
her  were  lashed  bluff -bowed 
iron  barges,  their  fore-and-aft 
decks  glittering  in  the  moon- 
light. A  slight  hissing,  sim- 
mering noise  came  from  the 
steamer,  and  a  constant  gurgle 
as  the  stream  rushed  between 
the  nearer  barge  and  the  bank; 
but  otherwise  there  was  silence 
— no  sound  or  sign  of  man. 

The  sight  of  these  apparently 
deserted  boats  alone  in  this  place 
of  silence  and  desolation  did 
little  to  lessen  the  uncanniness 
of  the  scene :  it  was  more  like 
a  bad  dream  than  ever,  and  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  this  must 
be  an  illusion — some  doing  of 
the  moon  and  the  hot  night-mist 
— or  perhaps  even  the  work  of 
some  Jinn,  unseen  of  men. 

So  unexpected  was  this  ap- 
parition of  the  steamboat  and 
the  two  barges,  with  their 
trim  provision  of  strained 
hawsers  and  upright  pickets, 
in  this  lonely  desolation  —  so 
sudden  the  transition  from 
primeval  slime  and  silence  to 
evidence  of  the  civilised  modern 
world — that  there  was  an  im- 
mediate suggestion,  almost  a 
presentiment,  that  the  hand 
of  some  evil  fate  must  have 
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led  them  here,  and  here  left 
them,  forgotten  and  deserted, 
a  lost  memorial — or  a  warning 
— to  unwise  adventurers. 

A  tropic  night,  a  bright 
moon,  a  steamy  atmosphere, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  ma- 
laria, oan  conjure  up  strange 
dreams  and  horrors  that  in 
the  light  of  day  have  little 
foundation  in  fact :  such  a 
dream  was  this. 

Closer  inspection  —  a  per- 
sonal inspection  of  steamer 
and  barges — would  have  shown 
good  reason  for  the  unearthly 
silence,  and  would  have  dis- 
pelled all  fears  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  adventurers  they  carried. 
Upon  the  decks,  huddled  into 
every  available  corner,  packed 
in  the  holds  of  the  barges,  lay 
a  crowd  of  sleeping  men :  a 
confused  heap  of  rifles,  helmets, 
and  equipment,  of  legs  and 
arms  and  heads,  a  shapeless 
mass  with  which  the  moon 
played  strange  tricks  of  light 
and  shadow,  and  over  which 
rocked  and  hummed  a  cloud  of 
mosquitoes.  But  there  came  no 
sound  of  any  human  voice,  for 
the  many  hundred  sprawling 
forms  were  still,  wrapped  in 
the  deep  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

There  had  been  some  hard 
work.  For  two  days  the  Bri- 
gade had  been  on  the  war-path, 
plunging  through  mud,  wading 
through  water,  poling  and 
paddling  boats  through  reedy 
marshes  and  chasing  the  Turk, 
together  with  his  Arabian  sym- 
pathiser, off  sundry  little  mud 
islands.  This  was  done  with 
such  success  that  the  Turk 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  poor  game  and 


he  didn't  want  to  play  any 
more:  so  he  had  embarked 
upon  his  steamers  and  fled  up- 
stream, while  the  Arabs  had 
plunged  into  the  marshes  and 
disappeared — somewhere,  into 
those  glittering  miles  of  water 
and  reeds.  For  our  part,  the 
British  Navy,  with  an  energy 
and  promptitude  which  is  char- 
acteristic, was  chasing  the 
enemy  steamers  up  the  treach- 
erous winding  stream  of  the 
Tigris,  while  the  army  was 
following  as  fast  as  it  could — 
and  that  was  not  very  fast. 

Upon  the  steamer  and  the 
barges  is  a  British  battalion, 
belonging  to  the  Brigade  in 
question,  which  has  been  en- 
gaged in  these  rather  pro- 
longed aquatic  sports,  ending 
in  the  practically  unopposed 
occupation  of  this  island — the 
Turks'  final  position — a  boiling 
Hades  of  the  first  magnitude, 
without  any  pretence  of  shadow 
or  shade  whatever. 

During  the  previous  two 
days  the  men  had  fought  and 
paddled  and  pushed  their  boats 
in  a  steamy  atmosphere,  the 
temperature  of  which  never  fell 
below  112°  in  the  shade,  and 
certainly  often  felt  anything 
you  like  above  it ;  they  had 
carried  three  positions  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  wading 
the  last  100  yards  or  more  of 
each  assault,  had  captured 
three  guns,  about  300  prisoners, 
and  twice  as  many  rifles ;  and 
though,  owing  to  the  enemy's 
exceedingly  erratic  shooting, 
casualties  "from  shell  and  bullet 
had  been  light,  sun-and-heat- 
stroke,  glare  and  mud  and  fever, 
had  taken  a  heavy  toll. 

This  day,  from  10  A.M.,  when 
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the  island  was  occupied,  until 
dark,  they  had  lain  upon  this 
bare  and  blasted  strip  of  earth, 
the  sun  blazing  from  the  usual 
unclouded  sky,  its  fierce  rays 
beating  up  from  the  shadowless 
ground  —  and  all  round  the 
dazzling,  flashing  glare  of  the 
water.  Some  kind  of  shelter 
from  heat  and  glare  was  fur- 
nished by  arrangements  of 
empty  ammunition-boxes  and 
ground-sheets,  and  under  these 
and  in  the  enemy's  shallow 
trenches  every  one  cowered  who 
was  not  required  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  service  to  stand,  or 
walk,  in  the  sun — grateful  for 
any  kind  of  shelter. 

As  far  as  is  known,  there 
was  only  one  exception  to  this 
rule.  He  appeared  about  mid- 
day, a  figure  sauntering  slowly 
through  the  fiery  glare  of 
earth  and  heaven  towards  the 
shelter  of  reeds  and  tarpaulin 
where  the  G.O.C.  and  his 
somewhat  peevish  staff  sat  and 
steamed.  He  was  clothed  in  a 
pair  of  white  "  shorts,"  much 
too  tight  and  too  short  for 
him,  a  thin  sleeveless  singlet 
open  all  round  the  neck,  and 
a  very  '.  old  battered  helmet 
jammed  on  the  back  of  his 
head.  He  stopped  and  looked 
in  on  the  company  :  in  his  arms 
he  hugged  two  unexploded  4- 


inoh  shells,  and  on  his  face 
was  a  happy  smile.  "  Hello, 
blokes,"  be  said,  "  bleedin'  'ot, 
ain't  it  ? "  and,  still  smiling, 
departed. 

He  was  a  sailor. 

But  at  last  the  day  had 
come  to  an  end.  The  steam- 
boat and  the  barges  sidled  up 
to  the  bank  and  were  made 
fast,  and  orders  were  issued  to 
embark,  with  a  view  to  a  start 
at  dawn  next  day.  There  fol- 
lowed an  hour  of  general  busy- 
ness :  the  clatter  and  slither 
of  ammunition  -  boots  on  iron 
decks  ;  orders ;  rations ;  the 
flicker  of  lanterns — the  smell 
of  hot  strong  tea — and  then 
silence. 

The  sun  made  a  golden  path 
over  the  trackless  waters, 
and,  as  it  dropped  suddenly 
out  of  the  world,  a  violet 
shadow  hung  for  an  in- 
stant in  the  eastern  sky ; 
then  that,  too,  faded,  and  the 
waters  changed  gradually  from 
gold  to  bronze  —  from  lead- 
colour  to  molten  silver — where 
the  reeds  swayed  gently  like 
phantom  pastures  among  the 
curling  mists  and  vapours  of 
the  marsh. 

Before  the  stars  were  up, 
sleep  and  silence  had  fallen 
upon  the  scene. 


II. 


Next  morning  an  early  start 
was  made,  and  long  before  the 
fiery  sun  had  shot  up  over  the 
horizon  the  hawsers  had  been 
oast  off  and  the  steamer  was 
out  in  the  swirling  stream, 
leaving  behind  the  deserted 


island  in  those  pestilent 
marshes.  For  some  time  there 
was  little  life  to  be  seen  aboard 
except  for  the  unhurried  move- 
ments of  the  scallywag  Arab 
crew;  but  presently,  as  it  be- 
came lighter,  there  was  a  stir 
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here  and  there  among  the 
tangled  mass  of  sleepers,  and 
gradually,  after  a  resorting  of 
scattered  helmets  and  puttees, 
the  men  sat  up  and  took  notioe, 
much  relieved  to  be  on  the 
move  again ;  for,  as  one  re- 
marked, "  wherever  it  is,  it 
can't  be  worse  than  the  last 
sample." 

There  were  many  and  vari- 
ous rumours  abroad  as  to  our 
destination,  but  this  really  de- 
pended on  how  far  the  rattled 
Turk  retreated  up  -  stream 
before  he  made  a  stand :  then 
no  doubt  we  should  get  out 
again  and  have  another  splash. 
But  in  the  meanwhile  there 
was  muoh  lost  time  to  be  made 
up  in  the  cleaning  of  persons, 
rifles,  and  equipment,  and  a 
general  sorting  of  ourselves,  as 
far  as  the  very  limited  space 
would  allow,  after  our  two  days' 
mud-larking. 

Of  the  temperature  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  much  —  no- 
thing could  be  said  politely :  of 
course  it  was  hot,  blastingly, 
blisteringly  hot  as  we  very 
soon  found  out,  and  our  rather 
optimistic  frame  of  mind  of  the 
early  morning  became  tinged 
with  less  cheerful  reflections  as 
to  the  closeness  of  our  quarters 
and  the  properties  of  iron  decks 
under  a  tropical  sun  ;  the  bully 
beef  was  more  than  lukewarm, 
the  butter  looked  like  melted 
"ghee,"  and  the  flies  had  found 
us  out. 

The  view  was  very  muoh  as 
usual — that  is  to  say,  watery ; 
but  as  we  steamed  up-river 
the  banks  which  divided  river 
from  floods  became  gradually 
broader,  while  in  places  there 
appeared  patches  of  almost  dry 


land,  and  we  thought  how 
Noah  must  be  sympathising 
with  us.  Once  there  was  very 
nearly  a  nasty  accident  owing 
to  some  zealous  watcher  report- 
ing that  he  could  see  real  grass, 
upon  which  every  one,  includ- 
ing the  helmsman,  rushed  to 
one  side  of  the  ship  for  a  view  ; 
and  again  when  a  "  home- 
pattern"  cow  was  sighted — 
the  first  cow  without  a  hump 
that  we  had  seen  for  many 
a  long  day  —  the  enthusiasm 
became  positively  dangerous. 
But  such  excitements  were  few 
and  far  between. 

Between  thin  awnings  and 
iron  decks  conversation  did 
not  exactly  sparkle,  but  the 
more  energetic  found  strength 
to  argue  about  our  destination  : 
many  places  were  mentioned, 
but  as  few  of  them  in  reality 
existed,  and  the  names  of  most 
of  them  were  unpronounce- 
able, conjecture  seemed  hardly 
worth  while  (considering  the 
heat)  until  some  one  with  red 
tabs  on  stirred  the  smoulder- 
ing embers  of  argument  with 
the  magic  words,  "Ezra's 
Tomb." 

So  it  was  to  be  Ezra's  Tomb? 
Where  was  it?  What  was  it? 
Who  was  Ezra  ?  Also  when 
did  he  die?  Also — and  here 
spoke  "  The  Higher  Criticism," 
brushing  the  flies  off  his  face — 
"  Are  you  sure  there  was  ever 
such  a  person  ?  because  if  there 
wasn't  he  wouldn't  ever  have 
died,  and  so  he  couldn't  have 
been  buried,  and  so  there  can't 
be  a  tomb  for  him — and  so 
we  can't  stop  there  very 
well." 

Matters  had  reached  this 
involved  stage  when  the  ques- 
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tion,  or  part  of  it  at  least,  was 
solved  by  the  appearance  some- 
way ahead  of  us  of  a  group  of 
palms  and  a  blue  dome.  "This," 
said  he  of  the  red  tabs,  "is 
Ezra's  Tomb,  and  here  we 
shall  disembark,"  and  he  was 
quite  right. 

From  an  artistic  point  of 
view  its  appearance  at  this 
distance  certainly  left  little  to 
be  desired  :  three  green- topped 
palms,  clear-cut  against  the 
sky,  clustered  round  the  grace- 
ful dome,  whioh  shone  in  the 
bright  sunlight  like  an  im- 
mense jewel;  below  flowed  the 
ruddy  stream  of  the  river,  and 
all  beyond  andaround stretched 
the  shimmering  loneliness  of 
marsh  and  desert. 

It  was,  as  they  say,  "  a  pic- 
ture"— but  most  emphatically 
not  a  billet. 

It  was  5  P.M.  by  the  time  we 
had  at  last  been  warped  along- 
side the  bank  and  could  disem- 
bark from  the  ship  and  the 
barges,  where  the  temperature 
most  of  the  day  had  been  round 
about  115°, — and  that  on 
crowded  decks  and  with  a 
following  wind  most  of  the  way 
— means  something.  So  it  was 
with  some  relief  that  we  heard 
we  were  to  occupy  the  ruined 
Khan  whioh  surrounded  the 
Tomb,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  representatives  ©f  each 
company  were  nosing  round 
looking  for  lodgings. 

There  was  no  lack  of  accom- 
modation, but  the  quality  was 
uneven :  the  thousands  of  pil- 
grims— Jewish  and  Moslem — 
who  are  said  to  visit  the  Tomb 
yearly  must  be  very  easily 
pleased.  A  courtyard  about 
200  yards  square  encloses  the 


Tomb,  and  two  sides  of  this 
court  are  formed  by  the  Khan 
with  two  storeys  of  little  eell- 
like  rooms,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  in  various  states  of  dilapi- 
dation :  here  a  roof  was  miss- 
ing, there  a  wall  had  caved  in, 
or  the  doorway  was  choked 
with  rubble  and  in  some  cases 
the  already  tiny  windows  had 
been  plastered  up  with  mud  ©r 
stuffed  with  some  forgotten 
visitor's  cast-off  underclothing. 
In  one  particular  all  the  rooms 
were  alike — they  were  mena- 
geries of  all  the  loathsome 
insects  existent,  winged  and 
legged  ;  yet  even  so  those  with 
a  roof  that  kept  out  the  sun 
found  ready  tenants,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of 
a  bad  job. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  court- 
yard are  built  of  the  flat 
yellowish  kiln-baked  bricks  of 
the  country :  the  north  and 
west  sides  form  the  Khan,  the 
eastern  wall  runs  parallel  to, 
and  very  near,  the  river  bank, 
and  almost  against  the  southern 
wall,  which  is  tumbling  down, 
is  the  Tomb.  The  entrance 
to  the  eourt  is  through  the 
northern  wall,  where  an  arch 
frames  a  rather  flattering  pic- 
ture of  the  interior,  just  show- 
ing the  three  palms  and  a  bit 
of  the  blue  dome ;  but  once 
through  the  arch  the  romantic 
traveller  is  rather  jarred  by  the 
sight  of  a  general  conglomera- 
tion of  dust,  broken  brick,  old 
rags,  and  ashes  which  strew 
the  ground,  and  by  the  untidy 
ruin  of  the  Khan. 

So  much  had  our  search  for 
lodgings  revealed ;  but  there 
still  remained  the  Tomb,  which 
so  far  no  one  had  found  time 
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to  investigate,  and  just  as  our 
party  of  sightseers  was  as- 
sembling, the  mess  -  stores  ar- 
rived, and  tea,  by  unanimous 
consent,  was  judged  of  even 
more  pressing  importance  than 
the  Prophet. 

In  the  shade  of  the  Tomb 
two  trestles  and  some  planks 
formed  our  table,  and  half  an 
hour  with  bread  and  jam  and 
the  by  now  partially  solidified 
butter,  accompanied  by  much 
hot  and  strong  tea,  put  every 
one  in  a  more  appreciative 
frame  of  mind :  even  The 
Higher  Critic  seemed  pleased, 
and  forgot  his  gloomy  doubts. 
He  agreed  that  it  must  be  all 
right  about  Ezra ;  there  could 
of  course  be  no  question  as  to 
his  historical  existence — "  for 
here  we  all  are  having  tea 
round  his  grave ;  nobody  could 
ask  for  more  than  that — and 
so  let's  go  inside  and  have 
a  'dekko.'" 

On  either  side  of  the  arched 
doorway  were  two  large  barred 
windows,  through  which  only 
an  untidy  assortment  of  rub- 
bish could  be  seen :  parts  of 
broken  irrigation  pumps,  rust- 
ed machinery  and  iron  piping, 
are  not  suggestive  of  a  pro- 
phet's tomb,  and  so  we  turned 
our  attention  to  the  door. 
Passing  under  the  central  arch 
we  came  to  a  square  stone-and- 
brick  porch,  where  there  were 
two  cupboards,  full  of  books 
and  manuscript,  let  into  the 
wall,  and  near-by  a  collection- 
box  minus  lock  and  contents ; 
beyond  these  were  two  plain 
wooden  doors,  and  pushing 
through  these  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  Tomb. 

The  chamber  is  about  30  feet 


square,  with  white  walls  dec- 
orated with  inscriptions  and 
arabesques  in  dazzling  blue, 
yellow,  and  red,  most  bewilder- 
ing to  the  eye ;  the  floor  is  of 
coloured  marble  slabs,  at  the 
angles  of  which  small  squares 
of  black  stone  or  marble  are 
let  in,  the  latter  making  rather 
a  striking  contrast  with  the 
brightly  coloured  marble.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  directly 
under  the  dome  is  the  tomb 
proper.  All  that  could  be  seen 
was  a  wooden  ark  about  15  x  7 
X  5  feet,  covered  with  a  green 
cloth  suspended  from  four 
silver-topped  posts  at  the  four 
corners  ;  and  beneath  this 
wooden  case,  very  long  ago, 
was  laid  the  coffin  containing 
the  mortal  remains  of  Nabbi 
Azair — the  Prophet  Ezra. 

So  much  the  attendant 
showed  us  and  so  much  he 
told ;  not  even  the  blandish- 
ments of  The  Higher  Critic 
could  drag  more  from  him, 
much  to  his  disappointment — 
for  he  was  still  fussing  about 
dates  and  hankering  after 
"historical  foundation." 

It  was  agreed  that  the  best 
of  the  Tomb  was  to  be  seen 
from  the  outside ;  for,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  that  is 
the  only  part  worth  looking 
at.  The  drum  is  decorated 
with  slender  spirals  of  yellow 
and  blue  and  red  tiles,  which 
end  in  a  broad  band  of  deep 
primrose  yellow :  from  this 
springs  the  dome  in  perfect 
curves,  a  blend  of  every  shade 
from  sea-green,  through  lilac 
and  mauve  and  blue,  to  a  deep 
iridescent  purple  —  the  whole 
an  indefinable  ever-changing 
colour,  a  mirror  to  the  blue  sky 
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above,  to  the  green  tops  of  the 
swaying  palms,  to  the  red  flood 
of  the  river  below. 

How  old  the  oldest  parts  of 
this  building  are,  and  whether 
Ezra  was  in  truth  buried  here 
— even  when  or  where  he  died 
— seein  to  be  matters  shrouded 
all  in  mystery. 

After  his  last  brief  appear- 
ance at  Jerusalem  in  the  21st 
year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
(B.C.  443),  he  disappears  from 
history,  and,  if  we  disregard 
the  doubtful  evidence  of 
Josephus,  there  is  no  more 
trace  of  him;  bub  there  is  an 
old  legend  that  he  died  at  a 
place  called  Zemzamu  on  the 
river  Tigris,  while  journeying 
from  Babylonia  into  Persia  to 
visit  the  Jews  at  Shushan  The 
Palaoe. 

Later  in  history  —  in  the 
twelfth  century  to  be  more  exact 
— Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions 
visiting  Ezra's  Tomb  on  the 
Tigris,  and  describes  churches 
and  buildings  of  which  there 
is  now  no  sign :  and  in  much 
later  days  (1841)  Sir  Henry 
Layard  describes  the  tomb 
almost  as  it  is  now  (though  the 
dome  he  says  was  white) ;  and 
he  evidently  did  not  consider 
it  probable  that  it  was  the  site 
of  Ezra's  burial-place. 

All  these  facts  are,  of  course, 
gleaned  from  "The  Higher 


Critic,"  who  was  most  par- 
ticular that  I  should  remember 
what  he  said :  but  he  is  not 
happy ;  for  two  tiles  (Hun- 
nishly  removed  with  the  aid 
of  the  mess  tin-opener  at 
dead  of  night)  are  certainly 
blue,  not  white,  and  were 
almost  certainly  made  long 
before  1841.' 

•          •         i          i         i         i 

After  all,  perhaps,  it  doesn't 
matter  very  much.  .  .  .  On 
one  side  of  the  dome  the  tiles 
are  a  blaze  of  gold  in  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  in  the 
shadow  they  gleam  a  dark 
violet,  soft  as  the  oncoming 
night :  a  faint  puff  of  wind 
stirs  the  tops  of  the  palms  to 
a  whisper,  and  the  river  has 
changed  to  a  stream  of  gold 
and  blue. 

Down  below  in  the  courtyard 
a  raucous-voiced  "S.  and  T." 
sergeant  shouts  to  his  Arab 
coolies,  "Now  then,  jeldi  with 
that  tib'n" — which,  being  in- 
terpreted, means  "Hurry  up 
with  that  chaff."  And  "  tib'n," 
so  the  learned  say,  is  the 
identical  word  used  by  the 
task-masters  to  the  sweating 
Israelites  who  3500  years  ago 
made  bricks  for  a  Pharaoh  who 
ruled  over  Egypt. 

So  there  are  things  older 
than  Ezra  in  this  country  ;  and 
we  will  leave  it  at  that. 

EL  HAMRAN. 
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"CARRY    ON!" 

THE   CONTINUED   CHKONICLE   OF  K  (l). 
BY  THE   JUNIOR  SUB. 

PART  II. 
CHAPTER    FIVE. — RECESSIONAL. 


Two  steamers  lie  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  dock.  One  is 
painted  a  most  austere  and 
unobtrusive  grey :  she  is  ob- 
viously a  vessel  with  no  desire 
to  advertise  her  presence  on 
the  high  seas.  In  other  words, 
a  transport.  The  other  is 
dazzling  white,  ornamented 
with  a  good  deal  of  green, 
supplemented  by  red.  She 
makes  an  attractive  picture  in 
the  early  morning  sun.  Even 
by  night  you  could  not  miss 
her,  for  she  goes  about  her 
business  with  her  entire  hull 
outlined  in  red  lights,  regatta 
fashion,  with  a  great  luminous 
Red  Cross  blazing  on  either 
counter.  Not  even  the  Com- 
mander of  a  U-boat  could 
mistake  her  for  anything  but 
what  she  is — a  hospital  ship. 

First,  let  us  walk  round  to 
where  the  grey  ship  is  dis- 
charging her  cargo.  The  said 
cargo  consists  of  about  a 
thousand  unwounded  German 
prisoners. 

With  every  desire  to  be 
generous  to  a  fallen  foe,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  describe 
them  as  a  prepossessing  lot. 
Not  one  man  walks  like  a 
soldier;  they  shamble.  Natu- 
rally, they  are  dirty  and  un- 
shaven. So  are  the  wounded 


men  on  the  white  ship ;  but 
their  outstanding  characteris- 
tic is  an  invincible  humanity. 
Beneath  the  mud  and  blood 
they  are  men — white  men.  But 
this  strange  throng  are  grey — 
like  their  ship.  With  their 
shifty  eyes  and  curiously  shaped 
heads,  they  look  like  nothing 
human.  They  move  like  over- 
driven beasts.  We  realise  now 
why  it  is  that  the  German 
Army  has  to  attack  in  mass. 
They  pass  down  the  gang- 
way, and  are  shepherded  into 
fours  in  the  dock-shed  by  the 
Embarkation  Staff,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  silent  briskness 
that  characterises  theR.A.M.C. 
over  the  way.  Their  guard, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  exhibit  no 
more  or  no  less  concern  over 
them  than  over  half  a  dozen 
Monday  morning  malefactors 
paraded  for  Orderly  Boom. 
Presently  they  will  move  off, 
possibly  through  the  streets  of 
the  town;  probably  they  will 
pass  by  folk  against  whose 
kith  and  kin  they  have  em- 
ployed every  dirty  trick  possible 
in  warfare.  But  there  will  be 
no  demonstration :  there  never 
has  been.  As  a  nation  we 
possess  a  certain  number  of 
faults,  on  which  we  like  to 
dwell.  But  we  have  one  virtue 
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at  least — we  possess  a  certain 
sense  of  proportion;  and  we 
are  not  disposed  to  make 
subordinates  suffer  because  we 
cannot,  as  yet,  get  at  the 
principals. 

They  make  a  good  haul. 
Fifteen  German  regiments  are 
here  represented  —  possibly 
more,  for  some  have  torn  off 
their  shoulder-straps  to  avoid 
identification.  Some  of  the 


units  are  thinly  represented ; 
others  more  generously.  One 
famous  Prussian  regiment  ap- 
pears to  have  thrown  its  hand 
in  to  the  extent  of  about  five 
hundred. 

Still,  as  they  stand  there, 
filthy,  forlorn,  and  dazed,  one 
suddenly  realises  the  extreme 
appropriateness  of  a  certain 
reference  in  the  Litany  to  All 
Prisoners  and  Captives. 


II. 


We  turn  to  the  hospital  ship. 

Two  great  "  brows,"  or 
covered  gangways,  connect  her 
with  her  native  land.  Down 
these  the  stretchers  are  be- 
ginning to  pass,  having  been 
raised  from  below  decks  by 
cunning  mechanical  devices 
which  cause  no  jar,  and  are 
being  conveyed  into  the  cool 
shade  of  the  dock-shed.  Here 
they  are  laid  in  neat  rows  upon 
the  platform,  ready  for  transfer 
to  the  waiting  hospital  train. 
Everything  is  a  miracle  of 
quietness  and  order.  The 
curious  public  are  afar  off, 
held  aloof  by  dock  -  gates. 
(They  are  there  in  force  to-day, 
partly  to  cheer  the  hospital 
trains  as  they  pass  out,  partly 
for  reasons  connected  with  the 
grey -painted  ship.)  In  the 
dock  -  shed  organisation  and 
method  reign  supreme. 

The  work  has  been  going 
on  without  intermission  for 
several  days  and  nights ;  and 
still  the  great  ships  come. 
Another  is  outside,  waiting 
for  a  place  at  the  dock.  A 
third  is  half-way  across  the 
English  Channel ;  and  there 


are  rumours  that  yet  another 
has  selected  this,  the  busiest 
moment  in  the  opening  fort- 
night of  the  Somme  battle, 
to  arrive  with  a  miscellaneous 
and  irrelevant  cargo  of  sick 
and  wounded  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. But  there  is  no 
fuss.  The  K.A.M.C.  Staff 
Officers,  unruffled  and  cheery, 
control  everything,  apparently 
by  a  crook  of  the  finger.  The 
stretcher-bearers  do  their  work 
with  silent  aplomb. 

The  occupants  of  the 
stretchers  possess  the  almost 
universal  feature  of  a  six  days' 
beard — always  excepting  those 
who  are  of  an  age  which  is  not 
troubled  by  such  manly  accre- 
tions. They  lie  very  still — not 
with  the  stillness  of  exhaustion 
or  dejection,  but  with  the  com- 
fortable resignation  of  men 
who  have  made  good  and  have 
suffered  in  the  process ;  but 
who  now,  with  their  troubles 
well  behind  them,  are  endur- 
ing present  discomfort  under 
the  sustaining  prospect  of 
clean  beds,  chicken  diet,  and 
ultimate  tea-parties.  Such  as 
possess  them  are  wearing 
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Woodbine  stumps  upon  the 
lower  lip. 

They  are  quite  ready  to  com- 
pare notes.  Let  us  approach, 
and  listen  to  a  heavily  band- 
aged gentleman  who  —  so  the 
label  attached  to  him  informs 
us  —  is  Private  Blank  of  the 
Mauohesters,  suffering  from 
three  "G.S."  machine-gun 
bullet  wounds. 

"  Did  the  Fritzes  run  ?     Yes 

—  they  run  all  right  !     The  last 
lot  saved  us  trouble  by  running 
towards  us  —  with  their  'ands 
up  !      But   their  machine-guns 

—  they  gave  us  fair  'Amlet  till 
we  got  across  No  Man's  Land. 
After  that  we  used  the  baynit, 
and  they  didn't  give  us  no  more 
vexatiousness.     Where  did  we 
go  in  ?     Oh,  near  Albert.     Our 
objective  was  Mary's  Court,  or 
some  such  place."     (It  is  evi- 
dent  that   the   Battle    of    the 
Somme  is  going  to  add  some 
fresh  household  words   to   our 
War    vocabulary.      "  Wipers  " 
ia    a    veteran    by    this    time  : 
"  Plugstreet,"    "Booloo,"    and 
"  Armintears  "  are  old  friends. 
We  must  now  make  room  for 
"Monty   Ban,"   "La    Bustle," 
"Mucky  Farm,"  "Lousy  Wood," 
and  "  Martinpush.") 

"  What  were  your  prisoners 
like?" 

"'Alf  clemmed,"  said  the  man 
from  Manchester. 

"No  rations  for  three  days," 
explained    a    Northumberland 
Fusilier  close  by.     One  of  his 
*'ns  was  strapped  to  his  side, 
°ufc  "he  other  still  clasped   to 
b,om   a   German   helmet. 


Tommy  will  cheer- 
fully shed  a  limb  or  two  in  the 
execution  ol  his  duty,  but  not 
all  the  might  and  majesty  of 


the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 
can  force  him  to  relinquish  a 
fairly  earned  "souvenir."  In 
fact,  owing  to  certain  unwor- 
thy suspicions  as  to  the  true 
significance  of  the  initials 
"  R.A.M.C.,"  he  has  been  known 
to  refuse  chloroform. 

"They  couldn't  get  nothing 
up  to  them  for  four  days,  on 
account  of  our  artillery  fire," 
he  added  contentedly. 

" '  Barrage,'  my  lad  !  "  amend- 
ed a  rather  superior  person 
with  a  lance-corporal's  stripe 
and  a  bandaged  foot. 

Indeed,  all  are  unanimous  in 
affirming  that  our  artillery 
preparation  was  a  tremendous 
affair.  Listen  to  this  group  of 
officers  sunning  themselves  up- 
on the  upper  deck.  They  are 
"  walking  cases,"  and  must  re- 
main on  board,  with  what 
patience  they  may,  until  all  the 
"stretcher  cases"  have  been 
evacuated. 

"  Loos  was  child's-play  to  it," 
says  one — a  member  of  a  certain 
immortal,  or  at  least  irrepress- 
ible Division  which  has  taken 
part  in  every  outburst  of  inter- 
national unpleasantness  since 
the  Marne.  "The  final  hour 
was  absolute  pandemonium. 
And  when  our  new  trench- 
mortar  batteries  got  to  work 
too — at  sixteen  to  the  dozen — 
well,  it  was  bad  enough  for  us  ; 
but  what  it  must  have  been 
like  at  the  business  end  of 
things,  Lord  knows !  For  a 
few  minutes  I  was  almost  a 
pro-Boohe ! " 

Other  items  of  intelligence 
are  gleaned.  The  weather  was 
"rotten":  mud-caked  garments 
corroborate  this  statement.  The 
wire,  on  the  whole,  was  well 
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and  truly  out  to  pieoes  every- 
where, though  there  were  spots 
at  which  the  enemy  contrived 
to  repair  it.  Finally,  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  casualties  during 
the  assault  were  due  to  machine- 
gun  fire. 

But  the  fact  most  clearly 
elicited  by  casual  conversation 
is  this — that  the  more  closely 
you  engage  in  a  battle,  the  less 
you  know  about  its  progress. 
This  ship  is  full  of  officers  and 
men  who  were  in  the  thick 
of  things  for  perhaps  forty- 
eight  hours  on  end,  but  who 
are  quite  likely  to  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  what  was  going 
on  round  the  next  traverse  in 
the  trench  which  they  had 
occupied. 

The  wounded  gunners  are 
able  to  give  them  a  good  deal 
of  information.  One  F.O.O. 
saw  the  French  advance. 

"It  was  wonderful  to  see 
them  go  in,"  he  said.  "Our 
batteries  were  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  British  line,  so 
we  were  actually  touching  the 
French  left  flank.  I  had  met 
hundreds  of  poilus  back  in 
billets,  in  cafes,  and  the  like. 
To  look  at  them  strolling  down 
a  village  street  in  their  baggy 
uniforms,  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  laughing  and 
chatting  to  the  children,  you 
would  never  have  thought  they 
were  such  tigers.  I  remember 
one  big  fellow  a  few  weeks  ago, 
home  on  leave — permission — 
who  used  to  frisk  about  with 
a  big  umbrella  under  his  arm ! 
I  suppose  that  was  to  keep  the 
rain  off  his  tin  hat.  But  when 
they  went  for  Marioourt  the 
other  day,  there  weren't  many 
umbrellas  about — only  bayo- 


nets!    I   tell   you,    they    were 
marvels ! " 

It  would  be  interesting  to 
hear  the  poilu  on  his  Allies. 

The  first  train  moves  off, 
and  another  takes  its  place. 
The  long  lines  of  stretchers 
are  thinning  out  now.  There 
are  perhaps  a  hundred  left. 
They  contain  men  of  all  units 
— English,  Scottish,  and  Irish. 
There  are  Gunners,  Sappers, 
and  Infantry.  Here  and  there 
among  them  you  may  note 
blood-stained  men  in  dirty  grey 
uniforms — men  with  dull,  ex- 
pressionless faces  and  closely 
cropped  heads.  They  are 
tended  with  exactly  the  same 
care  as  the  others.  Where 
wounded  men  are  concerned, 
the  British  Medical  Service  is 
strictly  neutral. 

A  wounded  corporal  of  the 
K.A.M.C.  turns  his  head  and 
gazes  thoughtfully  at  one  of 
those  grey  men. 

"You  understand  English, 
Fritz?"  he  inquires. 

Apparently  not.  Fritz  con- 
tinues to  stare  woodenly  at 
the  roof  of  the  dock-shed. 

"I  should  like  to  tell  'im  a 
story,  Jock,"  says  the  Corporal 
to  his  other  neighbour.  "My 
job  is  on  a  hospital  train. 
'Alf  a  dozen  'Un  aeroplanes 
made  a  raid  behind  our  lines, 
and  seeing  a  beautiful  Red 
Cross  train  —  it  was  a  new 
London  and  North  -  Western 
train,  chocolate  and  white, 
with  red  crosses  as  plain  as 
could  be  —  well,  they  simply 
couldn't  resist  such  a  target 
as  that!  Ona  of  their  ma- 
chines swooped  low  down  and 
dropped  his  bombs  on  us. 
Luokily  he  only  got  the  rear 
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coach;  but  I  happened  to 
be  in  it !  D'yer  'ear  that, 
Fritz?" 

"  I  doot  he  oanna  understand 
ony thing,"  remarked  the  High- 
lander. "He's  fair  demoral- 
ised, like  the  rest.  D'ye  ken 
what  happened  tae  me  ?  I  was 
gaun'  back  wounded,  with 
this " —  he  indicates  an  arm 
strapped  close  to  his  side — 
"and  there  was  six  Fritzes 
came  orawlin'  oot  o'  a  dug- 
out, and  gave  themselves  up 
tae  me  —  me,  that  was  gaun' 
baek  wounded,  withoot  so 
much  as  my  jack-knife!  De- 
morrralised — that's  it !  " 

"  Did  you  'ear,"  inquired  a 
Cockney  who  came  next  in 


the  line,  "that  all  wounded 
are  going  to  'ave  a  nice  little 
gold  stripe  to  wear — a  stripe 
for  every  wound  ?  " 

There  was  much  interest  at 
this. 

"That'll  be  fine,"  observed  a 
man  of  Kent,  who  had  been 
out  since  Mons,  and  been 
wounded  three  times.  "Folks 
'11  know  now  that  I'm  not  a 
Derby  recruit." 

"  Where  will  us  wear  it  ?  " 
inquired  a  gigantic  Yorkshire- 
man  from  the  next  stretcher. 

"  Wherever  you  was  'it,  lad !  " 
replies  the  Cockney  humourist. 

"At  that  rate,"  comes  the 
rueful  reply,  "I  shall  'ave  to 
stand  oop  to  show  mine ! " 


III. 


But  now  R.A.M.C.  orderlies 
are  at  hand,  and  the  sym- 
posium comes  to  an  end.  The 
stretehers  are  conveyed  one  by 
one  into  the  long  open  coaches 
of  the  train,  and  each  patient 
is  slipped  sideways,  with  gentle- 
ness and  despatch,  into  his 
appointed  cot. 

One  saloon  is  entirely  filled 
with  officers — the  severe  oases 
in  the  cots,  the  rest  sitting 
where  they  can.  A  newspaper 
is  passed  round.  There  are 
delighted  exclamations,  espe- 
cially from  a  second  lieutenant 
whose  features  appear  to  be 
held  together  entirely  by 
strips  of  plaster.  Such  parts 
of  the  countenance  as  can  be 
discerned  are  smiling  broadly. 

"  I  knew  we  were  doing  well," 
says  the  bandaged  one,  de- 
vouring the  headline  ;  "  but  I 
never  knew  we  were  doing  as 


well  as  this.  Official,  too ! 
Somme  battle — what  ?  Sorry  ! 
I  apologise ! "  as  a  groan  ran 
round  the  saloon. 

"Never  mind,"  said  an  un- 
shaven officer,  with  a  twinkling 
eye,  and  a  major's  tunic 
wrapped  loosely  round  him ; 
"  I  expect  that  jest  will  be 
overworked  by  more  people 
than  you  for  the  next  few 
weeks.  Does  anybody  happen 
to  know  where  this  train  is 
going  to  ?  " 

"West  of  England,  some- 
where, I  believe,"  replied  a 
voice. 

There  was  an  indignant 
groan  from  various  north- 
country  men. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  sort  us  all  out  at  a 
time  like  this,"  remarked  a 
plaintive  Caledonian  in  an 
upper  cot  j  but  I  fail  to  see 
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why  the  R.A.M.C.  authorities 
should  go  through  the  mockery 
of  asking  every  man  in  the 
train  where  he  wants  to  be 
taken,  when  the  train  oan  ob- 
viously only  go  to  one  place — 
or  perhaps  two.  I  was  asked. 
I  eaid  '  Edinburgh ' ;  and  the 
medical  wallah  said,  '  Righto  ! 
we'll  send  you  to  Bath  ! '  " 

"I  think  I  oan  explain,"  re- 
marked the  wounded  Major. 
"  These  trains  usually  go  to 
two  places — one  half  to  Bath, 
the  other,  say,  to  Exeter.  Bath 
is  nearer  to  Edinburgh  than 
Exeter,  so  they  send  you  there. 
It  is  kindly  meant,  but " 

"I  say,"  croaked  a  voice 
from  another  cot — its  owner 
was  a  young  officer  who  must 
just  have  escaped  being  left 
behind  at  a  base  hospital  as  too 
dangerously  wounded  to  move 
— "  is  that  a  newspaper  down 
there  ?  Would  some  one  have 
a  look,  and  tell  me  if  we  have 


got  Longueval  all  right  ? 

Longueval  ?  Long I  got 

pipped,  and  don't  quite " 

The  wounded  Major  turned 
his  head  quickly. 

"Hullo,  Bobby!"  he  ob- 
served cheerfully.  "  That  you  ? 
I  didn't  notice  you  before." 

Bobby  Little's  hot  eyes 
turned  slowly  on  Wagstaffe, 
and  he  exclaimed  feverishly — 

"Hallo,  Major!  Cheeroh ! 
Did  we  stick  to  Longueval  all 
right  ?  I've  been  dreaming 
about  it  a  bit,  and " 

"We  did,"  replied  Wag- 
staffe—"  thanks  to  'A'  Com- 
pany." 

Bobby  Little's  head  fell  back 
on  the  pillow,  and  he  remarked 
contentedly — 

"Thanks  awfully.  I  think 
I  can  sleep  a  bit  now.  So 
long  !  See  you  later  !  " 

His  eyes  closed,  and  he 
sighed  happily,  as  the  long 
train  slid  out  from  the  platform. 


CHAPTER  SIX. — "TWO   OLD   SOLDIERS,  BROKEN 
IN  THE  WARS." 


The  smoking  -  room  of  the 
Britannia  Club  used  to  be 
exactly  like  the  smoking-room 
of  every  other  London  club 
—  that  is  to  say,  members 
lounged  about  in  deep  chairs, 
and  talked  shop,  or  scandal — 
or  slumbered.  At  any  moment 
you  might  touch  a  convenient 
bell,  and  a  waiter  would  ap- 
pear at  your  elbow,  like  a 
jinnee  from  a  jar,  and  accept 
an  order  with  silent  deference. 
You  could  do  this  all  day,  and 
the  jinnee  never  failed  to  hear 
and  obey. 

That   was  before   the   War. 


Now,  those  idyllic  days  are 
gone.  So  is  the  waiter.  So  is 
the  efficacy  of  the  bell.  You 
may  ring,  but  all  that  will 
materialise  is  a  self-righteous 
little  girl,  in  brass  buttons, 
who  will  shake  her  head  re- 
provingly, and  refer  you  to 
certain  passages  in  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Act. 

Towards  the  hour  of  six- 
thirty,  however,  something  of 
the  old  spirit  of  Liberty  asserts 
itself.  A  throng  of  members 
— chiefly  elderly  gentlemen  in 
expanded  uniforms — assembles 
in  the  smoking-room,  occupy- 
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ing  all  the  chairs,  and  even 
overflowing  on  to  the  tables 
and  window-sills.  They  are 
not  the  discursive,  argumenta- 
tive gathering  of  three  years 
ago.  They  sit  silent,  restless, 
glancing  furtively  at  their 
wrist  -  watches. 

The  clocks  of  London  strike 
half-past  six.  Simultaneously 
the  door  of  the  smoking-room 
is  thrown  open,  and  a  buxom 
young  woman  in  cap  and  apron 
bounces  in.  She  smiles  ma- 
ternally upon  her  fainting 
flock,  and  announces — 

"  The  half-hour's  gone.  Now 
you  can  all  have  a  drink  ! " 

What  would  have  happened 
if  the  waiter  of  old  had  done 
this  thing,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  But  the  elderly 
gentlemen  greet  their  Hebe 
with  a  chorus  of  welcome,  and 
olamour  for  precedence  like 
children  at  a  school  feast.  And 
yet  trusting  wives  believe  that 
in  his  club,  at  least,  a  man  is 
safe! 

Major  Wagstaffe,  D.S.O., 
having  been  absent  from  Lon- 
don upon  urgent  public  affairs 
for  nearly  three  years,  was  not 
well  versed  in  the  newest  re- 
finements of  club  life.  He 
had  arrived  that  morning  from 
his  Convalescent  Home  in  the 
West  country,  and  had  already 
experienced  a  severe  reverse  at 
the  hands  of  the  small  girl 
with  brass  buttons  on  ventur- 
ing to  order  a  sherry  and 
bitters  at  11.45  A.M.  Con- 
sequently, at  the  statutory 
hour  his  voice  was  not  up- 
lifted with  the  rest,  and  he 
was  served  last.  Not  least, 
however;  for  Hebe,  observing 
his  empty  sleeve,  poured  out 


his  soda-water  with  her  own 
fair  hands,  and  offered  to  light 
his  cigarette. 

This  scene  of  dalliance  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Bobby  Little.  He 
wore  the  ribbon  of  the  Military 
Cross  and  walked  with  a  stick 
— a  not  unusual  combination 
in  these  great  days.  Wag- 
staffe made  room  for  him  upon 
the  leather  sofa,  and  Hebe  sup- 
plied his  modest  wants  with 
an  indulgent  smile. 

An  autumn  and  a  winter  had 
passed  since  the  attack  on 
Longueval.  From  July  until 
the  December  floods,  the  great 
battle  had  raged.  The  New 
Armies,  supplied  at  last  with 
abundant  munitions,  a  seasoned 
Staff,  and  a  concerted  plan  of 
action,  had  answered  the  ques- 
tion propounded  in  a  previous 
chapter  in  no  uncertain  fashion. 
Through  Longueval  and  Del- 
ville  Wood,  where  the  graves 
of  the  Highlanders  and  South 
Africans  now  lie  thick,  through 
Flers  and  Martinpuioh,  through 
Pozieres  and  Courcelette,  they 
had  fought  their  way,  till 
they  had  reached  the  ridge, 
with  High  Wood  at  its  summit, 
which  the  Boohe,  not  altogether 
unreasonably,  had  regarded  as 
impregnable.  The  tide  had 
swirled  over  the  crest,  down 
the  reverse  slope,  and  up  at 
last  to  the  top  of  that  blood- 
stained knoll  of  chalk  known 
as  the  Butte  de  Warlencourt, 
There  the  Hun  threw  in  his 
hand.  With  much  loud  talk 
upon  the  subject  of  victorious 
retirements  and  Hindenburg 
Lines,  he  withdrew  himself  to 
a  region  far  east  ®f  Bapaume ; 
with  the  result  that  now  some 
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thousand  square  miles  of  the 
soil  of  France  had  been  restored 
onoe  and  for  all  to  their  right- 
ful owners. 

But  Bobby  and  Wagstaffe 
had  not  been  there.  All  dur- 
ing the  autumn  and  winter 
they  had  lain  softly  in  hospital, 
enjoying  their  first  rest  for  two 
years.  WagstafFe  had  lost  his 
left  arm  and  gained  a  decora- 
tion. Bobby,  in  addition  to  his 
Cross,  had  incurred  a  cracked 
orown  and  a  permanently  short- 
ened leg.  But  both  were  well 
content.  They  had  done  their 
bit — and  something  over  ;  and 
they  had  emerged  from  the  din 
of  War  with  their  lives,  their 
health,  and  their  reason.  A 
man  who  can  achieve  that  feat 
in  this  War  can  count  himself 
fortunate. 

Now,  passed  by  a  Medical 
Board  as  fit  for  Home  Service, 
they  had  said  farewell  to  their 
Convalescent  Home  and  come 
to  London  to  learn  what  fate 
Olympus  held  in  store  for  them. 

"Where  have  you  been  all 
day,  Bobby  ?  "  inquired  Wag- 
stafFe, as  they  sat  down  to 
dinner  an  hour  later. 

"Down  in  Kent,"  replied 
Bobby  briefly. 

"  Very  well :  I  will  not  probe 
the  matter.  Been  to  the  War 
Office?" 

"  Yes ;  I  was  there  this 
morning.  I  am  to  be  Adjutant 
of  a  Cadet  school  at  Great 
Snoreham.  What  sort  of  a  job 
is  that  likely  to  be  ?  " 

"  On  the  whole,"  replied 
WagstafFe,  "  a  Fairy  God- 
mother Department  job.  It 
might  have  been  very  much 
worse.  You  are  thoroughly 
up  to  the  Adjutant  business, 


Bobby,  and  of  course  the  young 
officers  under  you  will  be  im- 
mensely impressed  byyourgame 
leg  and  bit  of  ribbon.  A  very 
sound  appointment." 

"  What  are  they  going  to  do 
with  you  ?  "  asked  Bobby  in  his 
turn. 

"  I  am  to  command  our  Re- 
serve Battalion,  with  acting 
rank  of  Lieutenant  -  Colonel. 
Think  of  that,  my  lad  !  They 
have  confirmed  you  in  your 
rank  as  Captain,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  Good  !  The  only  trouble  is 
that  you  will  be  stationed  in 
the  South  of  England  and  I  in 
the  North  of  Scotland ;  so  we 
shall  not  see  quite  so  much  of 
one  another  as  of  late.  How- 
ever, we  must  get  together 
occasionally,  and  split  a  tin  of 
bully  for  old  time's  sake." 

"Bully?  By  gum!"  said 
Bobby  thoughtfully,  "I  have 
almost  forgotten  what  it  tastes 
like.  (Fried  sole,  please  ;  then 
roast  lamb.)  Eight  months  in 
hospital  do  wash  out  certain 
remembrances. ' ' 

"But  not  all,"  said  Wag- 
stafFe. 

"No,  not  all.  I — I  wonder 
how  our  chaps  are  getting  on, 
over  there  ?  " 

"The  regiment?" 

"  Yes.  It  is  so  hard  to  get 
definite  news." 

"They  were  in  the  Arras 
show.  Did  better  than  ever; 
but — well,  they  required  a  big 
draft  afterwards." 

"The  third  time!"  sighed 
Bobby.  "  Did  any  one  write 
to  you  about  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Who  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Some  one  in  the  regiment?  " 

"Yes." 
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"I  did  not  know  there  were 
any  of  the  old  lot  left.  Who 
was  it?" 

"  Muoklewame." 

"  Muoklewame  ?  You  mean 
to  say  the  Boohe  hasn't  got 
him  yet?  It's  like  missing 
Rheims  Cathedral." 

"  Yes,  they  got  him  at  Arras. 
Muoklewame  is  in  hospital. 
Fortunately  his  ohief  wound  is 
in  the  head,  so  ho's  doing  nicely. 
Here  is  his  letter." 

Bobby  took  the  pencilled 
screed,  and  read — 

MAJOR  WAGSTAFFH,  SIR, 

I  take  up  my  pen  for  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  now  in  hospital 
in  Glasgow,  having  become  a 
cassuality  on  the  18th  inst. 

I  was  struck  on  the  head  by 
the  nose-cap  of  a  German  shell 
(now  in  the  possession  of  my 
guidwife).  Unfortunately  1  was 
wearing  one  of  they  steel  helmets 
at  the  time,  with  the  result  that 
I  sustained  a  serious  scalp 
wound,  also  very  bad  concussion. 
I  have  never  had  a  liking  for 
they  helmets  anyway. 

The  old  regiment  did  fine  in 
the  last  attack.  They  were 
specially  mentioned  in  Orders 
next  day.  The  objective  was 
reached  under  heavy  fire  and 
position  consolidated  before  we 
were  relieved  next  morning. 

"  Good  boys  !  "  interpolated 
Bobby  softly. 

Colonel  Carmichael,  late  of 
the  Second  Battn.,  I  think,  is 
now  in  command.  A  very  nice 
gentleman,  but  we  have  all  been 
missing  you  and  the  Captain. 

They  tell  me  that  I  will  be  for 
home  service  after  this.  My 


head  is  doing  well,  but  the  mus- 
cules  of  my  right  leg  is  badly 
torn.  I  should  have  liked  fine 
for  to  have  stayed  out  and  come 
home  with  the  other  boys  when 
we  are  through  with  Berlin. 

Having  no  more  to  say,  sir,  I 
will  now  draw  to  a  close. 

JAS.  MUCKLEWAME, 
C.S.M. 

After  the  perusal  of  this 
characteristic  Ave  atque  Vale  I 
the  two  friends  adjourned  to 
the  balcony,  overlooking  the 
Green  Park.  Here  they  lit 
their  cigars  in  reminiscent 
silence,  while  neighbouring 
searchlights  raked  the  horizon 
for  Zeppelins  which  no  longer 
came.  It  was  a  moment  for 
confidences. 

"Old  Mucklewame  is  like 
the  rest  of  us,"  said  Wagstaffe 
at  last. 

"How?" 

"Wanting  to  go  back,  and 
all  that.  I  do,  too — just  be- 
cause I'm  here,  I  suppose.  A 
year  ago,  out  there,  my  chief 
ambition  was  to  get  home, 
with  a  comfortable  wound  and 
a  comfortable  conscience." 

"  Same  here,"  admitted 
Bobby. 

"  It  was  the  same  with  prac- 
tically every  one,"  said  Wag- 
staffe. "  If  any  man  asserts 
that  he  really  enjoys  modern 
warfare,  after,  say,  six  months 
of  it,  he  is  a  liar.  In  the 
South  African  show  I  can 
honestly  say  I  was  perfectly 
happy.  We  were  fighting  in 
open  country  against  an  ad- 
versary who  was  a  gentleman ; 
and  although  there  was  plenty 
of  risk,  the  chances  were  that 
one  came  through  all  right. 
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At  any  rate,  there  was  no 
poison  gas,  and  one  did  not  see 
a  whole  platoon  blown  to 
pieces,  or  buried  alive,  by  a 
single  shell.  If  Brother  Boer 
took  you  prisoner,  he  did  not 
stick  you  in  the  stomach  with 
a  saw-edged  bayonet.  At  the 
worst  he  pinched  your  trousers. 
But  Brother  Boohe  is  a  differ- 
ent proposition.  Since  he 
butted  in,  War  has  descended 
in  the  social  scale.  And 
modern  scientific  developments 
have  turned  a  sporting  chance 
of  being  scuppered  into  a 
mathematical  certainty.  And 
yet  —  and  yet  —  old  Muckle- 
wame  is  right.  One  hates  to 
be  out  of  it — especially  at  the 
finish.  When  the  regiment 
comes  stumping  through  Lon- 
don on  its  way  back  to  Euston 
— next  year,  or  whenever  it's 
going  to  be — with  their  ragged 
pipers  leading  the  way,  you 
would  like  to  be  at  the  head 
of  '  A '  Company,  Bobby,  and  I 
would  give  something  to  be 
exercising  my  old  function  of 
whipper-in.  Eh,  boy  ?  " 

"Never  mind,"  said  prac- 
tical Bobby.  "Perhaps  we 
shall  be  on  somebody's  glitter- 
ing Staff.  What  I  hate  to 
feel  at  present  is  that  the 
other  fellows  out  there  have 
got  to  go  on  sticking  it,  while 

we " 

"And,  by  God,"  exclaimed 
Wagstaffe,  "  what  stickers 
they  are — and  were  !  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  so  splendid, 
Bobby,  as  those  six-months-old 
soldiers  of  ours — in  the  early 
days,  I  mean,  when  we  held 
our  trenches,  week  by  week, 
under  continuous  bombard- 
ment, and  our  gunners  behind 


could  only  help  us  with  four 
or  five  rounds  a  day  ?  " 

"I  never  did,"  said  Bobby 
truthfully. 

"I  admit  to  you,"  continued 
Wagstaffe,  "  that  when  I  found 
myself  pitchforked  into  K  (1) 
at  the  outbreak  of   the  War, 
instead  of  getting  back  to  my 
old    line    battalion,    I    was    a 
pretty     sick    man.      I    hated 
everybody.     I  was  one  of  the 
old  school — or  liked  to  think  I 
was — and  the  ways  of  the  new 
school  were  not  my  ways.     I 
hated  the  new  officers.     Some 
of  them  bullied  the  men  ;  some 
of  them  allowed  themselves  to 
be  bullied  by  N.C.O.'s.     Some 
never  gave  or  returned  salutes, 
others    went     about    saluting 
everybody.      Some   came   into 
mess  in   fancy   dress  of  their 
own  design,  and  elbowed  senior 
officers   off  the   hearthrug.     I 
used  to  marvel  at  the  Colonel's 
patience  with  them.    But  many 
of  them  are  dead  now,  Bobby, 
and  they  nearly  all  made  good. 
Then  the  men  !    After  ten  years 
in   the  regular  Army  I  hated 
them  all — the  way  they  lounged, 
the  way  they  dressed,  the  way 
they   sat,   the  way  they    spat. 
I  wondered  how  I  could  ever 
go  on  living  with  them.     And 
now — I  find  myself  wondering 
how  I  am  ever  going  to  live 
without   them.     We  shall   not 
see  their  like  again.     The  new 
lot — present   lot — are   splendid 
fellows.      They    are    probably 
better  soldiers.     Certainly  they 
are    more    uniformly    trained. 
But  there  was  a  piquancy  about 
our   old    scamps    in    K.    that 
was  unique — priceless — some- 
thing the  world  will  never  see 
again." 
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"I  don't  know,"  said  Bobby 
thoughtfully.  "That  Cockney 
regiment  which  lay  beside  us 
at  Albert  last  summer  were  a 
pretty  priceless  lot.  Do  you 
remember  a  pair  of  fat  fellows 
in  their  leading  platoon  ?  We 
called  them  Fortnum  and 
Mason ! " 

"I  do — particularly  Fortnum. 
Goon!" 

"Well,  their  bit  of  trench 
was  being  shelled  one  day,  and 
Fertnum,  who  was  in  number 
one  bay  with  five  other  men, 
kept  shouting  out  to  Mason, 
who  was  round  a  traverse  and 
out  of  sight,  to  inquire  how  he 
was  getting  on.  '  Are  you  all 
right,  Bill  ? '  '  Are  you  sure 
you're  all  right,  Bill?'  'Are 
you  still  all  right,  Bill?'  and 
so  on.  At  last  Bill,  getting  fed 
up  with  this  unusual  solicitude, 
yelled  back— 'What's  all  the 
anxiety  abaht,  eh  ? '  And  Fort- 
num put  his  head  round  the 
traverse  and  explained.  '  We're 
getting  up  a  little  sweepstake 
in  our  bay,'  he  said,  'abaht 
the  first  oasuality,  and  I've 
drawn  you,  ole  son  ! ' ' 

Wagstaffe  chuckled. 

"That  must  have  been  the 
regiment  that  had  the  historic 
poker  party,"  he  said. 

"  What  yarn  was  that  ?  " 

"  I  heard  it  from  the  Briga- 
dier— four  times,  to  be  exact. 
Five  men  off  duty  were  sitting 
in  a  dug-out  playing  poker.  A 
gentleman  named  'Erb  had  just 
gone  to  the  limit  on  his  hand, 
when  a  rifle-grenade  came  into 
the  dug-out  from  somewhere 
and  did  him  in.  While  they 
were  waiting  for  the  stretcher- 
bearers,  one  of  the  other  players 
picked  up  'Erb's  hand  and  ex- 


amined it.  Then  he  laid  it 
down  again,  and  said  — '  It 
doesn't  matter,  chaps.  Poor 
'Erb  wouldn't  a'  made  it,  any- 
way. I  'ad  four  queens.' " 

"Tommy  had  his  own  ideas 
of  fun,  I'll  admit,"  said  Bobby. 
"Do  you  remember  those  first 
trenches  of  ours  at  Festubert? 
There  was  a  dead  Frenchman 
buried  in  the  parapet.  You 
know  how  they  used  to  bury 
people  in  those  days?" 

"I  did  notice  it.     Go  on." 

"  Well,  this  poor  chap's  hand 
stuck  out,  just  about  four  feet 
from  the  floor  of  the  trench. 
My  dug-out  was  only  a  few 
yards  away,  and  I  never  saw  a 
member  of  my  platoon  go  past 
that  spot  without  shaking  the 
hand  and  saying,  '  Good  morn- 
ing, Alphonse ! '  I  had  it  built 
up  with  sandbags  ultimately, 
and  they  were  quite  annoyed!" 

"They  have  some  grisly 
notions  about  life  and  death," 
agreed  Wagstaffe,  "but  they 
are  extraordinarily  kind  to 
people  in  trouble,  such  as 
wounded  men  or  prisoners. 
You  can't  better  them." 

"  And  now  there  are  five 
millions  of  them.  We  are  all 
in  it,  at  last!" 

"  We  certainly  are — men  and 
women.  I'm  afraid  I  had 
hardly  realised  what  our 
women  were  doing  for  us. 
Being  on  service  all  the  time, 
one  rather  overlooks  what  is 
going  on  at  home.  But  stop- 
ping a  bullet  puts  one  in  the 
way  of  a  good  deal  of  inside 
information  on  that  score." 

"You  mean  hospital  work, 
and  so  on?" 

"Yes.  One  meets  a  lot  of 
wonderful  people  that  way! 
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Sisters,  and  ward-maids,  and 
V.A.D.'s " 

"I  love  all  V.A.D.'s!"  said 
Bobby  unexpectedly. 

"Why,  my  youthful  Mor- 
mon?" 

"  Because  they  are  the  people 
who  do  all  the  hard  work 
and  get  no  limelight — like — 
like " 

"  Like  Second  Lieutenants 
—eh?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  idea.  They 
have  a  pretty  hard  time,  you 
know,"  continued  Bobby  confi- 
dentially, "and  nothing  heroic, 
either.  Giving  up  all  the  fun 
that  a  girl  is  entitled  to  ;  wash- 
ing dishes ;  answering  the  door- 
bell ;  running  up  and  down 
stairs ;  eating  rotten  food. 
That's  the  sort  of " 

"What  is  her  name?"  in- 
quired the  accusing  voice  of 
Major  Wags taffe.  Then,  with- 
out waiting  to  extort  an 
answer  from  the  embarrassed 
Bobby— 

"  You  are  quite  right.  This 
War  has  certainly  brought  out 
the  best  in  our  women.  The 
South  African  War  brought 
out  the  worst.  My  goodness, 
you  should  have  seen  the  Mount 
Nelson  Hotel  at  Capetown  in 
those  days!  But  they  have 
been  wonderful  this  time — 
wonderful.  I  love  them  all — 
the  bus-conductors,  the  ticket- 
punchers,  the  lift-girls — one  of 
them  nearly  shot  me  right 
through  the  roof  of  Harrod's 
the  other  day — and  the  window- 
cleaners,  and  the  page-girls, 
and  the  railway  portresses  !  I 
divide  my  elderly  heart  among 
them.  And  I  met  a  bunch  of 
munition  girls  the  other  day, 
Bobby,  coming  home  from 


work.  They  were  all  young, 
and  most  of  them  were  pretty. 
Their  faces  and  hands  were 
stained  a  bright  orange-colour 
with  picric  acid,  and  will  be, 
I  suppose,  until  the  Boche  is 
booted  back  into  his  stye.  In 
other  words,  they  had  deliber- 
ately sacrificed  their  good  looks 
for  the  duration  of  the  War. 
That  takes  a  bit  of  doing,  I 
know,  innocent  bachelor  though 
I  am.  But  bless  you,  they 
weren't  worrying.  They  waved 
their  orange-coloured  hands  to 
me,  and  pointed  to  their  orange- 
coloured  faces,  and  laughed. 
They  were  proud  of  them ;  they 
were  doing  their  bit !  They 
nearly  made  me  cry,  Bobby. 
Yes,  we  are  all  in  it  now ;  and 
those  of  us  who  come  out  of  it 
are  going  to  find  this  old  island 
of  ours  a  wonderfully  changed 
place  to  live  in." 

"How?  Why?"  inquired 
Bobby.  Possibly  he  was  in- 
terested in  WagstafFe's  unusual 
expansiveness  :  possibly  he 
hoped  to  steer  the  conversation 
away  from  the  topic  of  V.A.D.'s 
— possibly  towards  it.  You 
never  know. 

"  Well,"  said  Wagstaffe,  "  we 
are  all  going  to  understand  one 
another  a  great  deal  better  after 
this  War." 

"Who?  Labour  and  Capital, 
and  so  on  ?  " 

"  '  Labour  and  Capital '  is  a 
meaningless  and  misleading  ex- 
pression, Bobby.  For  instance, 
our  men  regard  people  like  you 
and  me  as  Capitalists  ;  the  or- 
dinary Brigade  Major  regards 
us  as  Labourers,  and  pretty 
common  Labourers  at  that.  It 
is  all  a  question  of  degree.  But 
what  I  mean  is  this.  You 
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can't  call  your  employer  a 
tyrant  and  an  extortioner  after 
he  has  shared  his  rations  with 
you  and  never  spared  himself 
over  your  welfare  and  comfort 
through  weary  months  of 
trench  warfare ;  neither,  when 
you  have  experienced  a  work- 
ing-man's courage  and  cheer- 
fulness and  reliability  in  the 
day  of  battle,  can  you  turn 
round  and  call  him  a  loafer  and 
an  agitator  in  time  of  peace — 
can  you?  That  is  just  what 
the  Bandar  Log  overlook,  when 
they  jabber  about  the  dreadful 
industrial  upheaval  that  is 
coming  with  peace.  Most  of 
all  have  they  overlooked  the 
fact  that  with  the  coming  of 
peace  this  country  will  be  in- 
vaded by  several  million  of  the 
wisest  men  that  she  has  ever 
produced  —  the  New  British 
Army.  That  Army  will  con- 
sist of  men  who  have  spent 
three  years  in  getting  rid  of 
mutual  misapprehensions  and 
assimilating  one  another's 
point  of  view — men  who  went 
out  to  the  War  ignorant  and 
intolerant  and  insular,  and  are 
coming  back  wise  to  all  the 
things  that  really  matter.  They 
will  flood  this  old  country,  and 
they  will  make  short  work  of 
the  agitator,  and  the  alarmist, 
and  the  profiteer,  and  all  the 
nasty  creatures  that  merely 
make  a  noise  instead  of  doing 
something,  and  who  crab  the 
work  of  the  Army  and  Navy — 
more  especially  the  Navy — be- 
cause there  isn't  a  circus  victory 
of  some  kind  in  the  paper  every 
morning.  Yes,  Bobby,  when 
our  boys  get  back,  and  be- 
gin to  ask  the  Bandar  Log 
what  they  did  in  the  Great 


War — well,  it's  going  to  be  a 
rotten  season  for  Bandar  Log 
generally ! " 

There  was  silence  again. 
Presently  Bobby  spoke — 

"  When  our  boys  get  back ! 
Some  of  them  are  never  coming 
back  again,  worse  luck ! " 

"  Still,"  said  Wagstaffe, 
"what  they  did  was  worth 
doing,  and  what  they  died  for 
was  worth  while.  I  think  their 
one  regret  to-day  would  be  that 
they  did  not  live  to  see  their 
own  fellows  taking  the  offen- 
sive— the  line  going  forward 
on  the  Somme ;  the  old  tanks 
waddling  over  the  Boohe 
trenches ;  and  the  Boche 
prisoners  throwing  up  their 
hands  and  yowling  'Kamerad!' 
And  the  Kut  unpleasantness 
cleaned  up,  and  all  the  kinks  in 
the  old  Salient  straightened 
out !  And  Wytschaete  and 
Messines  !  You  remember  how 
the  two  ridges  used  to  look 
down  into  our  lines  at  Wipers 
and  Plugs  treet  ?  And  now 
we're  on  top  of  both  of  them ! 
Some  of  our  friends  out  there 
—  the  friends  who  are  not 
coming  back — would  have  liked 
to  know  about  that,  Bobby.  I 
wish  they  could,  somehow." 

"Perhaps  they  do,"  said 
Bobby  simply. 

It  was  close  on  midnight. 
Our  "two  old  soldiers,  broken 
in  the  Wars,"  levered  them- 
selves stiffly  to  their  feet,  and 
prepared  to  depart. 

"  Heigho  !  "  said  Wagstaffe. 
"  It  is  time  for  two  old  wrecks 
like  us  to  be  in  bed.  That's 
what  we  are,  Bobby — wrecks, 
dodderers,  has-beens  !  But  we 
have  had  the  luck  to  last  longer 
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than  most.  We  have  dodged 
the  missiles  of  the  Boohe  to  an 
extent  whioh  justifies  us  in 
claiming  that  we  have  followed 
the  progress  of  this  war  with 
a  rather  more  than  average 
degree  of  continuity.  We  were 
the  last  of  the  old  crowd,  too. 
Kemp  has  got  his  Brigade, 
young  Cockerell  has  gone  to 
be  a  Staff  Captain,  and — you 
and  I  are  here.  Some  of 
the  others  dropped  out  far  too 
soon.  Young  Loohgair,  old 
Blaikie " 

"  Waddell,  too,"  said  Bobby. 
"We  joined  the  same  day." 

"  Aud  Angus  M'Laohlan.  I 
think  he  would  have  made  the 
finest  soldier  of  the  lot  of  us," 
added  Wagstaffe.  "  You  re- 
member his  remark  to  me,  that 
we  only  had  the  bye  to  play 
now?  He  was  a  true  prophet : 
we  are  dormy,  anyhow.  (Only 
cold  feet  at  Home  can  let  us 
down  now.)  And  he  only  saw 
three  months'  service  !  Still, 
he  made  a  great  exit  from  this 
world,  Bobby,  and  that  is  the 
only  thing  that  matters  in 
these  days.  .  .  .  Ha !  H'm ! 
As  our  new  Allies  would  say, 
I  am  beginning  "to  *  pull  heart 


stuff'  on  you.  Let  us  go  to 
bed.  Sleeping  here?" 

"  Yes,  till  to-morrow.  Then 
off  on  leave." 

"  How  much  have  you  got  ?  " 

"A  month.     I  say?" 

"Yes?" 

"Are  you  doing  anything  on 
the  nineteenth  ?  " 

Wagatafferegarded  his  young 
friend  suspiciously. 

"Is  this  a  catch  of  some 
kind  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  no.  Will  you  be  my 
"  Bobby  turned  exces- 
sively pink,  and  completed  his 
request. 

Wagstaffe  surveyed  him  re- 
signedly. 

"We  all  come  to  it,  I  sup- 
pose," he  observed.  "Only 
some  come  to  it  sooner  than 
others.  Are  you  of  age,  my 
lad  ?  Have  your  parents " 

"  I'm  twenty  -  two,"  said 
Bobby  shortly. 

"  Will  the  bridesmaids  be 
pretty?" 

"They  are  all  peaches,"  re- 
plied Bobby  with  enthusiasm ; 
"but  nothing  whatever,"  he 
added,  in  a  voice  of  respectful 
rapture,  "compared  with  the 
bride!" 


THE   END. 
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AMAR     NATH. 


BY  ODYSSEUS. 

"He  went  up  and  up  into  the  mountain  till  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  a 
lonely  cave  at  the  foot  of  a  mighty  cliff.  Above  the  cliff  the  snow-wreaths 
hung,  dripping  and  cracking  in  the  sun  ;  but  at  its  foot  around  the  cave's 
mouth  grew  all  fair  flowers  and  herbs,  as  if  in  a  garden,  ranged  in  order. 
Then  Aeson  whispered,  Fear  not,  but  go  in,  and  whomsoever  you  shall  find 
lay  your  hands  upon  his  knees  and  say,  '  In  the  name  of  Zeus,  the  father  of 
Gods  and  men,  I  am  your  guest  from  this  day  forth.'"  —  The  Argonauts, 
KINGSLEY. 


AMAR  NATH  is  the  most 
sacred  place  in  Kashmir,  the 
abode  of  the  God  Shiva,  who 
lives  here  incafnate  in  an 
icicle,  and  it  is  visited  by 
pilgrims  from  the  farthest 
shores  of  India.  What  Mecca 
is  to  the  Moslem  Haji,  Amar 
Nath  is  in  its  way  to  the 
good  Hindu.  For  months 
upon  months  each  year  it  is 
buried  in  snow  and  ice,  and 
it  is  only  in  August  that  the 
road  to  it  lies  open  to  the 
ascending  pilgrims,  who  come 
to  it  in  a  great  multitude, 
led  by  the  Maharajah  of 
Kashmir  himself.  Many  die 
by  the  wayside,  happy  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  purpose. 

"Its  scenery,"  wrote  one,  an 
Englishman  who  visited  it,  "is 
wild,  grand,  and  more  impos- 
ing than  anything  I  have  seen 
in  Kashmir.  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  One  felt  there  in 
the  presence  of  the  Maker  of 
the  Universe." 

The  approach  to  it  lies,  in 
summer,  up  the  Lidar  valley ; 
but  in  winter  and  spring, 
while  the  sacred  waters  of 
the  Amravati  lie  buried  under 
masses  of  snow,  one  may 
ascend  to  it  with  an  effort 


from  Baltal.  The  early  days 
of  June  are  somewhat  late 
for  the  enterprise,  for  the 
waters  are  already  breaking 
through,  and  once  they  have 
done  so  this  narrow  gorge 
becomes  impassable.  I  could 
not  tell  whether  I  should  find 
it  open,  for  when  I  set  out 
on  my  journey  no  human 
footstep  had  passed  before  me 
for  a  year. 

I  started  early,  for  there 
were  some  twenty  miles  to 
accomplish  before  dusk,  as  well 
as  a  climb  of  five  thousand 
feet.  The  night  had  been  wet, 
but  the  dawn  was  flawless, 
and  the  waning  moon  rode 
high  in  the  blue  lane  of  sky 
above  us  as  we  left  Baltal. 

There  was  light  to  travel 
by,  and  the  birds  in  the  valley 
had  begun  to  sing;  but  we 
had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
before,  looking  keenly  about 
me,  I  caught  the  first  gleams 
of  sunlight  on  the  loftiest 
peaks. 

It  is  a  commonplace  perhaps, 
this  swing  of  the  world  that 
carries  one  fraction  of  it  from 
darkness  into  light  at  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day;  yet  to 
one  who  travels  and  is  thrown 
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upon  hia  thoughts  and  re- 
flections it  oomes  each  time 
with  something  of  a  sense 
of  wonder,  as  of  a  miracle 
that  is  wrought  for  the  first 
time.  The  majestic  words  of 
Lucretius  insensibly  revert  to 
one's  mind — 

"  Principio     caeli    clarum    purumque 

colorem, 
quaeque  in  ae  cohibet,  palantia  sidera 

passim, 
lunamque      et      solia     praeclara     luce 

nitorem ; 
omnia  quae  nunc  si  primum   mortali- 

bus  essent, 

ex  improviso  si  nunc  obiecta  repente, 
quid  magis  his  rebus  poterat  mirabile 

dici  ?  " 

How  beautiful,  silent,  and 
pervasive  is  the  advance  of 
light  at  this  exquisite  hour, 
and  how  one's  body  responds 
to  it  with  the  instinctive 
memory  of  ages  quite  as 
much  as  one's  tutored  mind ! 

We  took  our  way  for  a  mile 
or  so,  through  birch  woods  and 
meadows  wet  with  dew,  to 
where  the  Amravati,  along 
whose  frozen  course  we  were 
to  travel  to  Amarnath,  runs 
into  the  Dachinpara  river.  All 
up  to  this  was  gladsome  and 
joyous,  with  the  music  of  birds 
and  the  coming  of  sunlight  on 
snowy  heights ;  but  the  gorge 
of  the  Amravati  met  us,  sombre 
and  dark  and  silent,  its  snow 
soiled  with  the  blackness  of 
the  long  winter  and  the 
shattered  drift. 

Up  this  dark  valley  we  took 
our  way  in  silence,  for  I  think 
that  we  all  felt  the  sombre 
horror  and  deathly  stillness 
that  lay  upon  it.  No  ray  of 
sunlight  had  yet  reached  it; 
no  voi<5a  of  bird  or  creature 
VOL.  CCII. — NO.  MCCXXIV. 


was  heard.  We  had  passed  as 
it  were  into  the  corridor  of 
an  infernal  world.  Slowly  we 
climbed  over  the  sullied  snow, 
unconscious  of  the  life  that 
moved  beneath  it ;  slowly  we 
plodded  over  the  dark  hum- 
mocks, the  shattered  trunks  of 
dead  trees.  Here  a  man  slipped, 
there  a  man  paused  with 
labouring  breath.  It  was  a 
sullen  beginning  to  a  memor- 
able day. 

At  last  the  voice  of  a  cuckoo 
broke  with  a  sudden  music 
upon  this  strange  valley  in 
which  nothing  had  life,  and  its 
advent  seemed  to  change  the 
scene  as  if  by  magic.  I  turned 
to  look  about  me,  and  there 
beyond  the  dark  canyon  up 
which  we  had  come,  shone  the 
marvellous  lustre  of  day  break- 
ing upon  the  distant  cliffs 
behind  us.  The  sight  would 
have  gladdened  any  one,  so 
bright  was  it  with  hope,  so 
brilliant  by  contrast  with  the 
dark  shadows  in  which  we 
were  engulfed.  The  cuckoo 
bore  us  company  far  on  our 
way,  until  the  ascending  path 
took  us  up  into  regions  where 
even  its  music  was  stilled. 

But  now  the  stir  and  murmur 
of  the  river  were  about  us.  At 
intervals  it  had  burst  through 
the  superincumbent  masses  of 
snow  with  an  incredible  dlan, 
and  the  roar  of  its  passage 
filled  the  valley  so  that  we 
oould  scarcely  hear  each  other 
speak.  And  then  again  it  was 
imprisoned,  and  its  music  was 
stilled,  and  there  was  a  deadly 
silence,  and  we  marched  step 
by  step  up  the  hills  of  frozen 
snow;  until  in  the  distance  a 
faint  murmur  arose,  like  the 
20 
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vague  murmur  of  a  distant 
city,  and  grew  and  grew  like 
the  sound  of  an  army  approach- 
iug,  until  once  more  we  stood 
upon  the  brink  of  the  foaming 
waters,  and  saw  the  river 
raging  with  a  frenzy  of  action 
under  the  dead  counterpoise 
and  heavy  masses  of  snow. 

Our  journey  was  in  the  main 
one  of  toilsome  ascent  and 
descent  over  the  billows  of 
frozen  snow,  and  therefore 
called  for  little  more  than 
endurance  ;  but  there  were 
occasional  passages  fraught 
with  some  little  risk  to  a  party 
like  ours,  unequipped  for 
mountaineering,  and  these  lent 
an  added  zest  to  our  travels. 
For  where  the  river  had  burst 
a  gap  in  its  snow  incubus, 
there  our  path  narrowed  from 
the  whole  width  of  the  valley 
to  bare  foothold.  The  very 
circumstance  that  had  forced 
an  opening  in  the  snow  made 
for  a  dangerous  passage,  for 
it  was  at  these  points  that 
streams  or  avalanches  of  snow 
coming  into  lateral  contact 
with  the  river  had  caused  a 
violent  impact,  under  stress  of 
which  the  snow  cover  had 
given  way. 

There  were  two  or  three 
such  places  of  which  I  retain 
a  recollection.  At  one,  the 
first  we  encountered,  a  snow- 
slide  ending  abruptly  in  a  wall 
of  ice,  under  which  the  river 
plunged,  made  progress  on  the 
left  bank  impossible.  On  the 
right  an  avalanche  of  loose 
shale  had  torn  away  the  whole 
face  of  the  mountain  to  a 
height  of  some  five  hundred 
feet.  Far  above  us  we  could 
see  the  lowest  trees  hanging  by 


their  roots  upon  the  verge  of 
dissolution;  and  along  the 
whole  surface  of  the  shale,  a 
tumult  of  rocks  and  stones  re- 
tained its  foothold  as  it  were 
by  a  miracle.  But  these  also 
were  doomed  to  continue  their 
journey  to  the  river,  and  indeed 
we  had  barely  passed  along 
this  treacherous  surface  when 
a  mass  of  rook  rushed  down  the 
slope  and  closed  the  narrow 
path  behind. 

At  another  the  swift  descent 
of  the  right  bank  made  any 
attempt  along  it  impossible ; 
but  on  the  left  a  snow-slide 
offered  a  precipitous  passage. 
Here  there  was  no  path,  for  no 
one  had  gone  before  us.  Twenty 
feet  below  our  footsteps  the 
river  plunged  in  an  access  of 
fury,  flinging  its  spray  up  into 
our  faces  and  its  mist  into  the 
air  with  a  deafening  roar. 

At  one  point  also  where 
there  was  neither  sound  nor 
murmur  of  moving  water,  the 
dead  mass  of  snow  under  our 
feet  was  riven  across  the  valley, 
and  through  this  narrow  and 
deep  crevasse  we  could  faintly 
discern  the  green  glint  of  the 
silent  water  sweeping  along 
its  course.  It  lay  there,  be- 
neath a  thousand  tons  of  snow ; 
and  at  places  this  intolerable 
burden  was  piled  up  above  it 
to  a  height  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  It  was  here  that 
we  moved  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  for  the  floor  beneath 
us  would  have  sustained  an 
army. 

Of  life  we  saw  little ;  but  as 
the  day  advanced,  birds  sang, 
and  upon  the  snow  there  were 
the  recent  hoof-prints  of  the 
ibex,  the  musk-deer,  and  the 
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barasingh,  the  great  stag  of 
Kashmir.  Onoe  we  heard  the 
shrill  cry  of  the  marmot,  and 
saw  these  curious  little  crea- 
tures peering  at  us  and  dart- 
ing into  their  holes.  Once, 
also,  I  saw  a  bird — a  little 
black  bird  with  a  snowy  head 
— tripping  happily  across  the 
foaming  water,  heedless  of  its 
wrath.  And  every  now  and 
then  there  was  carried  to  our 
ears,  like  the  sound  of  a  mys- 
tery, the  distant  explosion  of 
an  avalanche  on  its  way. 

We  had  reached  within  a 
mile  of  the  Sangam  or  sacred 
union  of  the  Amravati  and  the 
Panjbarni,  when  our  eyes  were 
gladdened  with  a  view  of 
almost  heavenly  beauty.  At 
our  feet,  as  we  emerged  from 
the  darkness  upon  the  crest  of 
a  great  snow  billow  and  looked 
upon  this  sudden  vision,  lay  a 
tranquil  reach  of  open  water 
of  a  turquoise  hue,  but  clear  as 
ice,  while  from  its  surface  rose 
miniature  bergs  in  strange  life- 
like forms.  Sheer  walls  of 
frozen  snow  stood  up  about 
its  banks,  of  the  colour  and 
texture  of  sun-warmed  marble, 
and  cut  as  if  it  were  with  a 
knife.  Below  the  great  snow 
roof  upon  which  we  stood  the 
river  glided  without  a  sound. 

It  was  lovely  enough,  yet 
the  glory  and  wonder  of  the 
scene  lay  in  the  vision  ahead 
of  us  of  the  five-pointed  peak 
of  Panjtarni,  a  dazzling  citadel 
of  snow,  faceted  like  a  jewel, 
and  brilliant  as  a  God.  Be- 
side it  rose  another  superb 
double-pointed  peak  of  almost 
equal  grandeur  and  beauty. 
I  had  not  in  my  life  seen 
anything  more  beautiful,  or 


anything  which  more  per- 
fectly depicted  in  these  moun- 
tain fastnesses  the  seenes  of  an 
Arctic  world.  It  was  a  sym- 
phony of  the  purest  colours, 
turquoise  by  the  river,  white, 
dazzling,  and  blue-shadowed  as 
a  diamond,  where  the  peaks 
rose  up  into  a  heaven  of  in- 
comparable blue. 

In  this  scene  there  was  no 
trace  of  conflict,  nothing  that 
spoke  of  passion.  Its  char- 
acter was  of  that  which  is 
flawless  in  its  perfection,  of 
that  which  is  eternal  and 
beyond  vicissitude.  I  think 
that  if  a  man  opened  his 
eyes  from  sleep  or  some  long 
oblivion  upon  this  spectacle, 
he  might  well  imagine  him- 
felf  to  have  been  carried  up 
to  heaven,  or  to  have  been 
offered  a  glimpse  of  Paradise. 
I  conclude  that  it  was  this 
vision,  and  not  that  curious 
emblem  in  the  cave  at  Amar- 
nath,  which  first  led  some 
transcendental  Aryan  mind  to 
interpret  this  as  the  abode  of 
God. 

This  for  me  was  the  real 
climax  of  the  journey,  but  its 
customary  purpose  being  to 
attain  the  cave  itself,  I  con- 
tinued on  my  way.  We  pres- 
ently arrived  at  the  Sangam, 
or  meeting  of  the  waters. 
Above  their  junction,  in  the 
midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
snow-covered  mountains,  there 
is  a  grassy  knoll  enlivened 
with  the  most  vivid  flowers, 
upon  which  I  reposed,  and  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  induce  my 
followers  to  accompany  me  to 
Pahlgam ;  for  before  me  spread 
the  radiant  vision  I  had  first 
seen  in  its  most  perfect  maid- 
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festation  some  moments  earlier, 
and  it  beokoned  me  with  a 
fascination  I  could  not  resist; 
but  they  would  see  me  no 
farther  on  that  road.  They 
had  come,  they  said,  from 
Sonamarg,  they  were  ill- 
equipped  for  so  arduous  an 
undertaking,  and  they  begged 
to  be  excused.  So  we  turned 
up  the  narrow  gorge  of  the 
Amravati,  and  the  sun  bore 
down  upon  us  with  a  fierce 
heat,  which  made  this  the 
hardest  part  of  our  journey. 
The  increasing  altitude  also 
told  upon  every  member  of 
the  party. 

The  oave  was  now  clearly 
visible  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  with  several  thousand 
feet  of  snowy  roof  and  gleam- 
ing pinnacle  above  it.  Oppo- 
site it  rose  a  precipitous  wall 
crowned  with  snow,  and 
straight  before  us  shone  with 
a  radiant  beauty  the  snow- 
fields  which  marked  the  cul- 
mination of  the  valley. 

Flowers  blossomed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
swallows  flew  from  its  shadow 
into  the  blinding  sun.  No 
pigeons  flew  out  upon  us,  to 
mark  as  they  sometimes  do  for 
the  pilgrims  the  living  God ; 
but  his  emblem  shone  like 
silver  within  the  recesses  of  the 
oave.  Its  character  was  un- 
mistakable and  a  little  curious. 
To  an  unbelieving  eye  it  was  no 
more  than  a  fountain  or  jet  of 
water,  which  owing  to  the 
altitude  and  the  cold  within 
the  cave — for  the  sun's  rays  do 
not  reach  these  innermost  re- 
cesses— appears  an  icicle.  Yet 
to  the  Hindu,  ever  seeking  in 
his  worship  after  the  Life-force 


of  the  Universe,  it  is  the  very 
symbol  of  the  Creator. 

Here  to  this  block  of  ice,  to 
the  recesses  of  this  cave,  devout 
pilgrims,  from  the  Princes  of 
the  land  to  the  humblest  of 
the  lowly,  from  accomplished 
scholars  to  those  who  have  no 
letters,  come  in  their  thousands, 
braving  all  the  toil  and  the 
dangers  of  long  journeys  across 
the  Indian  Continent,  to  be- 
stow their  garlands  and  offer 
up  their  prayers.  Here  it  may 
be  is  but  an  idle  superstition, 
yet  the  impulse  which  sends 
them  out  of  their  ordinary  lives 
into  the  midst  of  these  splen- 
dours of  ice  and  snow,  where 
the  hand  of  a  great  Architect 
is  visible  in  the  fulness  of  his 
power,  cannot  fail  to  illumine 
their  hearts  and  lift  up  their 
souls. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the 
world  here  was  white  with 
snow  and  unmarked  by  any 
human  footprint ;  but  about 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  there  lay 
the  shoes  of  departed  pilgrims, 
and  here  and  there  the  faded 
petals  of  their  last  year's  gar- 
lands. 

Descending  from  the  cave, 
we  passed  once  more  along  the 
valley,  resting  our  eyes  upon 
all  the  beauties  we  had  marked 
on  our  upward  way ;  but  the 
sun  no  longer  shone  in  a 
clear  heaven  above  us,  clouds 
gathered  in  mighty  forms,  and 
this  journey  that  had  begun  in 
the  moonlight  and  the  bright- 
ening dawn  closed  in  with  all 
the  thunders  of  the  firmament 
which  came  rushing  down  the 
gorge  from  the  summits  of  the 
peaks,  like  an  army  that  would 
punish  and  destroy.  We  made 
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good  our  exit,  however,  before 
the  swirling  mists  and  the  dark- 
ness of  rain  had  completely  en- 
veloped the  narrow  defile  of 
the  Amravati;  and  as  we 
reached  the  edge  of  the  Sind 
and  its  wider  outlook,  my  eyes 
were  charmed  by  the  sight  of  a 
great  flock  of  goats  that  had 
eome  through  that  morning 
from  Dachinpara.  There  were 
many  hundreds  of  them  as- 
sembled under  the  birch-trees 
and  upon  the  grassy  slopes,  and 
in  the  midst  of  them  stood  the 
Bakerwals,  with  their  blankets 


wrapped  about  them  and 
staves  in  their  hands.  These 
men  are  amongst  the  earliest 
visitants  to  the  mountains,  and 
their  flocks  pass  over  the  high 
passes  when  the  rivers  are  yet 
frozen  and  the  grip  of  winter 
is  scarcely  yet  relaxed. 

A  few  minutes  later,  I  was 
enjoying  thedelights  of  warmth 
and  comfort  in  my  room  within 
the  Best  House  while  the  thun- 
der roared  and  the  rain  plashed 
without.  There  is  no  greater 
pleasure  in  life  for  the  tranquil 
mind. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD, 

OUR  SYSTEM    OF   POLITICS A   NATIONAL   PARTY — REFORM,  UNION, 

AND    DEFENCE — BOLINGBROKE's   IMAGE   OF   A   PATRIOT   KING — THE 
WHITEWASHING   OF   LORD   HALDANE. 


THEKE  is  one  thing  which 
the  war  has  demonstrated  more 
clearly  than  anything  else,  and 
that  is  the  complete  inefficiency 
of  our  party  system.  In  the 
irrelevant  warfare  of  politics, 
the  combatants  have  complete- 
ly forgotten  the  loyal  service 
of  the  country.  In  the  words 
of  Thucydides,  they  have  "  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  people, 
and  let  go  the  care  of  the 
Commonwealth."  The  Min- 
isters who  sat  in  the  seats 
of  office  three  years  ago  knew 
that  war  with  Germany  was 
imminent,  and  yet  they  refused 
to  put  us  in  a  proper  state  of 
defence,  because  (said  they)  the 
question  of  defence  did  not 
interest  the  electors.  And 
plainly  it  was  better  that 
Great  Britain  should  perish 
than  that  the  voters  should  be 
annoyed,  or  be  persuaded  to 
support  the  other  side  at  the 
next  election.  So  it  came  about 
that  the  leaders  of  all  the 
parties  in  the  State  used  what 
talents  they  had  merely  to 
play  the  game  of  politics. 
Those  that  were  in,  and  those 
that  were  out,  must  share  the 
blame  of  the  betrayal.  They 
assiduously  mistook  the  means 
for  the  end,  and  forgot  in  the 
excitement  of  intrigue  and 
petty  corruption  the  danger 
which  threatened  them  and  us. 
Worse  still,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  kind  of  club,  which 


held  its  meetings  at  West- 
minster, and  was  sworn  to 
protect  its  members,  no  matter 
how  great  an  injury  they  in- 
flicted upon  the  State.  And 
all  these  members  who  had 
once  attained  cabinet  rank 
were  henceforth  held  capable 
of  performing  any  duty  that 
might  be  laid  upon  them. 
There  was  nothing  they  would 
not  undertake.  As  Sydney 
Smith  said  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  they  "would  perform 
the  operation  for  the  stone — 
build  St  Peter's — or  assume 
(with  or  without  ten  minutes' 
notice)  the  command  of  the 
Channel  Fleet;  and  no  one 
would  discover  by  their  manner 
that  the  patient  had  died — 
the  Church  tumbled  down — 
and  the  Channel  Fleet  been 
knocked  to  atoms." 

The  manner  of  our  heaven- 
sent Cabinet  Ministers  is  still 
imperturbable.  Bufc  it  no 
longer  deceives  even  the  un- 
wary voter.  We  know  at  last 
what  evils  they  have  inflicted 
upon  us.  We  know  how  many 
brave  men  have  died,  how 
many  churches  have  been 
levelled  to  the  ground,  how 
many  ships  have  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  because  they 
took  upon  themselves  such 
tasks  as  they  could  not  per- 
form. And  that  has  happened, 
which  always  happens,  when 
incapacity  seizes  the  reins  of 
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government.  "The  Minister," 
to  quote  the  wise  words  of 
Bolingbroke,  "who  grows  less 
by  his  elevation,  like  a  little 
statue  plaoed  on  a  mighty 
pedestal,  will  always  have  a 
jealousy  of  power  strong  about 
him.  He  must,  of  course,  select 
a  faction  to  himself;  and  this 
faction  must  be  composed,  to 
answer  his  purposes,  of  men 
servilely  obsequious,  or  ex- 
tremely inferior  to  him  in 
talent.  Whenever  this  hap- 
pens, the  sign  of  venality,  of 
prostitution,  of  ignorance,  of 
futility,  of  dulness  commences. 
...  In  short,  the  very  reasons 
that  should  determine  the 
prince  to  employ  men  will  de- 
termine the  Minister  to  pro- 
scribe them."  Bolingbroke 
might  have  been  describing  the 
Ministry  which,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr  Asquith, 
undertook  to  wage  war  against 
Germany,  wholly  unprepared 
for  any  enterprise  which  lay 
outside  the  radius  of  partisan 
politics,  and  wantonly  un- 
skilled in  the  management  of 
arms.  Mr  Asquith's  talent 
was  the  talent  of  the  mere 
politician,  and  he  was  careful 
to  surround  himself  with  men 
inferior  to  himself  and  trained 
in  his  own  useless  school  of 
intrigue  and  office- seeking. 

Nor  were  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  side  more  happily 
inspired.  They  "  spoke  and 
acted  as  men  without  faith 
or  vision."  They  were  no  less 
afraid  than  the  Radicals  of  the 
people  and  its  uninformed  dis- 
approval. They  had  not  the 
courage  to  speak  the  truth,  to 
warn  the  voters  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  and  to  take  them 


into  their  confidence.  We  have 
had  our  lesson;  it  has  been 
hard  to  learn ;  and  the  learn- 
ing of  it  has  involved  us  in 
much  misery  and  bloodshed. 
But  we  have  learned  it  at  last, 
and  never  again  will  we  put 
the  Empire  to  the  hazard  of 
ruin,  merely  to  keep  the  place- 
hunters  in  ease  and  comfort. 
For  this  reason  we  welcome 
the  National  Party,  which  has 
had  the  courage  to  issue  a 
statement  of  policy,  and  which 
has  appealed,  with  success,  to 
the  support  of  all  those  who 
are  not  entangled  in  the  party- 
machine.  It  has  many  claims 
upon  our  regard,  and  not  the 
least  of  these  is  that  it  comes 
before  us  unheralded  by  any 
Ministers  of  the  approved  sort. 
It  is  wholly  free  from  that 
spirit  of  party  "  which  in- 
spires animosity  and  breeds 
rancour,  which  hath  so  often 
destroyed  our  inward  peace, 
weakened  our  national  strength, 
and  sullied  our  glory  abroad." 
Those  who  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  new  party 
want  nothing  for  themselves. 
They  ask  no  gain ;  they  seek 
no  preferment.  They  are  con- 
tent to  sketch  such  a  policy  as 
they  believe  will  save  England, 
and  when  stronger  hands  are 
found  to  carry  the  policy  out 
they  will  not  demur. 

It  has  been  thrown  at  them 
for  a  reproach  that  they  lack 
aptitude  for  politics.  That, 
indeed,  is  their  shining  merit. 
We  are  tired  of  that  political 
aptitude  which,  engrossed  by 
Walpole,  Newcastle,  Gladstone, 
and  Mr  Asquith,  has  again  and 
again  undone  us.  Men  have 
failed  us;  we  must  have  re- 
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course  to  measures.  Above  all, 
we  must  bring  back  the  coun- 
try to  what  it  was  before  the 
Radicals,  for  selfish  purposes 
of  their  own,  broke  the  Con- 
stitution in  pieces,  and  soured 
the  temper  of  the  nation.  If 
we  are  to  survive  the  strain 
and  stress  of  the  war,  we  must 
take  the  counsel  which  Clar- 
endon gave  to  his  countrymen 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago:  we  must  "restore  the 
nation  to  its  primitive  temper 
and  integrity,  to  its  old  good 
manners,  its  old  good-humour, 
and  its  old  good-nature."  Such 
is  the  end  which  lies  before 
the  National  Party,  and  if 
only  it  achieve  it,  nobody  will 
care  whether  it  possesses 
"  aptitude  "  or  not,  or  whether 
those  who  have  been  intrepid 
enough  to  frame  its  policy 
have  already  been  shifted 
about  from  one  office  to  an- 
other by  an  imperious,  un- 
patriotic Minister. 

That  the  National  Party  de- 
sires victory  and  a  firm  peace, 
that  it  will  give  its  loyal  and 
eager  support  to  any  Govern- 
ment which  happens  to  be  in 
power,  need  not  be  said.  It 
must  be  judged  by  the  aims 
upon  which  it  is  intent  when 
peace  is  signed ;  and  these 
aims  are  Reform,  Union,  and 
Defence.  The  first  of  these 
aims,  Reform,  must  not  be 
missed,  if  England  is  to  hold 
its  rightful  place  in  the  world. 
Time  was  when  we  boasted  a 
perfectly  balanced  Constitution, 
which  was  the  envy  of  foreign 
nations  —  a  Constitution  by 
which  distinct  privileges  were 
accorded  to  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  Thus  the  monarchy 


was    limited,    the    aristocracy 
controlled,      and      the      people 
checked.     It  was  not  the  work 
of  a  day,  our  Constitution  :  it 
was  the  growth  of  many  cen- 
turies,   the     result     of     many 
sacrifices.     And  the  politicians 
have    tinkered   at   it   for  well- 
nigh  a  hundred  years,  merely 
to     serve     their     own     selfish 
ends.      Under    the    leadership 
of   Mr  Asquith  tinkering  was 
turned   to   destruction.       That 
eminent     demagogue    did    not 
scruple   to   break   the    Consti- 
tution   in     pieces,    merely    to 
destroy    a    Church   which    no- 
body wanted   to   destroy,   and 
to      disintegrate     an     Empire 
which  nobody  wanted   to  dis- 
integrate.     So  that  "reform" 
for    the    National    Party   will 
mean       nothing       less       than 
building    up    again.      The    so- 
called    Reform    Bill    now    be- 
fore   Parliament     is     designed 
to    serve    the    politicians,    not 
the    country.      It    is     suspect 
in  its    origin   and   in  its    pro- 
cedure. Discovered  in  a  Radical 
pigeon  -  hole,   pushed    through 
the    House  of  Commons  by  a 
Tory  Minister,  it  bears  upon  its 
surface  all  the  marks  of  a  dan- 
gerous collusion.     The  "  outs  " 
are  determined  not  to  let  the 
"  ins "    claim     the    advantage 
of   passing   it,  and  both  sides 
are  resolute  to  provide  an  effi- 
cient counterpoise  of  voters  to 
the  soldiers  who  will  presently 
return  from   the  front,  bring- 
ing  with   them    a   wholesome 
distrust  of  politicians.      Such 
a  Reform  Bill  as  that  will  not 
satisfy  us.    We  must  begin  the 
reconstructing   of  our    broken 
Constitution  at  the  other  end. 
We  must  remember,  to  quote 
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the  National  Party's  statement 
of  policy,  "that  King  George 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land  is     also     the     venerated 
Monarch  of  the  Dominions  and 
Colonies  beyond  the  Seas  and 
of  the  Empire  of  India  —  the 
personal    head    and   incarnate 
bond    of    union    between    the 
Commonwealth  of  British  Na- 
tions." To  strengthen  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown,  then,  which 
interested  politicians  have  been 
at    the    pains    to    undermine, 
should  be  our  first  duty.      If 
we   are   base  enough    to   snap 
the    central    link,    the    whole 
chain   of   Empire   will   fall   in 
pieces.      And   when    we    have 
properly    recognised    the    im- 
perial  dignity   of  the  Throne, 
we  must  see  that  Mr  Asquith's 
unpaid     "  debt     of     honour  " 
shall    be    properly    discharged 
by     wiser     hands     than     his. 
In    other    words,    the    reform 
of    the    House    of    Lords,     to 
use   another    favourite    catch- 
word of  the  Radicals,  "brooks 
no    delay."     Without    a    pro- 
perly constituted  Second  Cham- 
ber, possessing  a  full  veto,  we 
dare   not   add   six   millions  to 
the  roll  of  electors.     Universal 
suffrage,    without    a     Second 
Chamber,    means    so    fierce  a 
tyranny  as  no  civilised  country 
could  endure,  and  is  wholly  in- 
compatible with  Monarchy  or 
Empire.     We  insist   upon  this 
procedure  in  no  spirit  of  class 
privilege.     A    justly   balanced 
Constitution  is  the  only  guar- 
antee of  honour  and  stability 
which  any  class  oan  demand ; 
and  if  we  limit  our  reform  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  we  shall 
be  heading  straight  for  anarchy 
and  revolution. 


There  are  other  classes  in 
the  community  than  the  work- 
ing class,  and  it  is  right  that 
the  interests  of  all  should  be 
considered.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  the  ultimate  condemnation 
of  democracy  if  it  snatched  a 
triumph  for  the  mere  sake  of 
oppression.  The  Tories  in  the 
past  fought  with  all  their 
strength  and  all  their  eloquence 
to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour, 
and  we  should  despair  of  the 
future  if  universal  suffrage  is 
to  be  converted  into  an  instru- 
ment of  tyranny.  Yet  here  we 
have  Mr  Henderson  proclaim- 
ing that,  if  the  Second  Chamber 
be  reformed  before  the  Com- 
mons' House,  it  is  "a  direct 
challenge  to  democracy."  Has 
Mr  Henderson  forgotten  the 
"debt  of  honour"  of  Mr 
Asquith's  preamble,  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  which  he 
and  his  friends  became  jointly 
and  severally  responsible  when 
they  supported  the  Parliament 
Bill?  If  that  is  the  spirit  in 
which  Labour  envisages  the 
future,  we  shall  not  travel 
far  upon  the  road  of  trust 
and  conciliation.  We  shall 
but  exchange  one  tyranny, 
the  tyranny  of  the  profes- 
sional politicians,  for  another 
— the  tyranny  of  the  Labour 
Congress. 

That  the  war  has  brought  us 
nearer  to  union  than  we  have 
been  for  many  years  cannot  be 
denied.  The  nation  has  been 
filled  with  one  purpose,  has 
directed  its  energies  to  one  end 
— a  solid  defence  against  Ger- 
man aggression.  We  are  for- 
getting all  the  plots,  made  by 
the  politicians  during  the  last 
decade,  to  stir  up  the  hatred  of 
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one  class  against  another.  We 
have  forgotten,  in  a  common 
sacrifice,  the  mean  charges 
once  wantonly  brought  by  the 
vote-catchers  against  the  idle 
rich,  and  we  believe  that  these 
charges  will  never  be  repeated. 
The  one  bugbear  of  these  times, 
the  profiteer,  will,  we  hope,  be 
exposed  and  punished.  For  the 
rest,  the  omens  are  good,  and 
with  forbearance  on  either  side 
we  do  not  despair  of  the  nation 
recovering  "its  primitive  tem- 
per and  its  old  good-humour." 
The  feeling  which  parted  class 
from  class  was  due  to  ignorance 
and  the  Manchester  doctrine. 
To  buy  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  was  a 
wilful  gospel  applied  to  human 
life  as  well  as  to  commodities. 
But  nobody  will  ever  preach 
that  gospel  again.  Never  again 
shall  we  tolerate  the  belief, 
shared  by  Messrs  Cobden  and 
Bright,  that  England  could 
hold  its  supremacy  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  only  by  the 
employment  of  children.  As 
the  National  Party  says,  "  the 
great  hope  of  recovery  after  the 
war  lies  in  working  together, 
in  the  union  of  classes,  in  their 
mutual  forbearance  and  con- 
sideration, understanding,  and 
sympathy.  Kuin  sits  in  the 
other  scale."  That  is  perfectly 
clear ;  but  it  must  be  a  union 
of  equals.  The  minority  must 
not  be  denounced  as  immoral 
because  it  is  not  numerous.  The 
majority  must  never  again  be 
asked  to  listen  to  the  dogmas 
of  laisser  faire  and  free  compe- 
tition. 

The  third  duty  that  is  laid 
upon  us  is  the  duty  of  defence. 
That  duty  we  are  discharging 


to-day  with  all  our  might.  We 
are  fighting  a  powerful,  un- 
scrupulous foe,  who  for  years 
has  been  plotting  in  every  corner 
of  the  globe  to  destroy  us.  It  is 
our  business  to  break  the  power 
of  Prussia.  If  we  do  not  succeed 
in  this  business  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  America  too  will  be 
an  armed  camp  until  the  next 
war  breaks  out.  And  since  no 
civilised  country  will  contem- 
plate this  prospect  with  equan- 
imity, we  must  and  we  shall 
fight  on  until  we  have  taught 
the  Germans  the  useful  lesson, 
that  they  cannot  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  go  un- 
punished. And  when  we  have 
brought  the  war  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  defend  ourselves 
against  such  plots  as  the 
Germans  devised  against  the 
security  of  the  world  before 
1914.  There  must  be  no  more 
peaceful  penetration.  We  must 
not  again  sell  our  commercial 
secrets  to  the  enemy  for  the 
privilege  of  employing  German 
cheap  labour  in  our  workshops 
and  offices.  We  must  make  it 
certain  that  never  again  shall 
the  Germans  enjoy  the  mono- 
poly of  essential  metals  and 
raw  materials  produced  in 
British  territories.  "Our  surest 
alliance,"  says  the  statement  of 
the  National  Party,  "  for  this 
purpose  is  an  internal  and  not 
a  foreign  alliance — an  alliance 
of  labour  and  capital,  of  enter- 
prise and  trading  ability,  of 
invention  and  industry,  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.  We  must 
protect  our  Home  Markets,  and 
we  must  at  the  same  time 
establish  such  a  firm  under- 
standing with  the  Dominions, 
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with  the  Colonies,  and  with  the 
Empire  of  India,  as  will  be 
unassailable  by  any  Foreign 
Power."  We  shall  not  achieve 
these  necessary  ends  if  we 
spend  all  our  lives  in  fighting 
for  votes  among  ourselves,  in 
deciding  the  irrelevant  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  better  to 
wear  blue  or  red  on  the  hust- 
ings- 
There  remains  the  debt  of 
fidelity  which  we  owe  to  our 
Allies.  We  who  have  fought 
together  in  war  shall  assuredly 
work  together  in  peace,  and 
therefore  we  must  convert  the 
Paris  resolutions  into  a  practical 
policy ;  we  must  form  a  league 
of  nations,  which  shall  present 
a  commercial  barrier  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Prussian  greed  and 
Prussian  egoism.  Thus  only, 
with  the  triple  policy  of  Re- 
form, Union,  and  Defence,  can 
we  hope  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  the  war  and  to  make  our- 
selves secure  for  the  future. 
The  aims  of  the  National  Party 
should  be  the  aims  of  us  all. 
And  we  cannot  reach  them 
without  unity  of  thought,  unity 
of  intent,  unity  of  vision.  But 
we  must  be  led  by  men  who 
will  do  things  because  they  are 
right,  not  because  they  are 
profitable;  who  will  not  sacrifice 
their  convictions  to  office,  who 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  change 
the  settled  opinions  of  a  life- 
time at  a  single  adverse  vote. 
In  brief,  we  want  not  only  new 
men  and  new  measures ;  we 
want  a  new  sense  of  morality 
and  wisdom  in  public  life.  And 
when  we  have  attained  our 
wishes,  when  we  have  made 
our  hopes  realities,  then  we 
shall  see  at  last  the  image 


painted  by  Bolingbroke.  "  The 
true  image  of  a  free  people," 
said  he,  "  governed  by  a  patriot 
King,  is  that  of  a  patriarchal 
family,  where  the  head  and  all 
the  members  are  united  by  one 
common  interest,  and  animated 
by  one  common  spirit ;  and 
where,  if  any  be  perverse 
enough  to  have  another,  they 
will  be  soon  borne  down  by  the 
superiority  of  those  who  have 
the  same  j  and,  far  from  making 
a  division,  they  will  but  confirm 
the  union  of  the  state."  We 
care  not  by  what  name  they 
call  themselves,  who  can  and 
will  make  this  dream  of  unity 
come  true.  They  will  be  wel- 
comed, we  are  sure,  by  all  those 
who  desire  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  their  native  land. 
If  we  wanted  a  clear  proof 
of  the  mischief  done  by  party 
politics,  we  may  find  it  in  the 
persistent  attempts  which  are 
being  made  to  bring  back  Lord 
Haldane  into  the  management 
of  affairs.  The  country,  if  it 
be  seldom  agreed,  is  agreed  to 
look  upon  Lord  Haldane  with 
suspicion.  The  democracy,  in 
fact,  has  spoken  aloud  to  the 
effect  that  it  regards  Lord  Hal- 
dane's  policy  in  the  past  as  dis- 
astrous ;  and  Lord  Haldane, 
being  (we  believe)  a  devout 
democrat,  should  bow  to  the 
people's  decision.  But  he  does 
not  bow,  and  he  does  not  make 
his  own  defence  in  public.  At 
this  moment  of  time  he  might 
say  what  he  has  to  say  without 
danger  to  the  State,  and  he 
says  nothing.  Or  rather,  he 
says  nothing  with  his  own 
voice.  Instead,  he  persuades 
his  supporters  in  the  press  to 
plead  his  cause  for  him,  and 
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they  adopt,  of  course,  the  tor- 
tuous method  of  the  politician. 
The  articles  which  appeared  in 
'  The  Manchester  Guardian '  a 
month  ago  are  a  fine  example 
of  the  wrong  method  in  which 
to  defend  a  defaulting  Minister. 
Either  they  are  the  work  of 
Lord  Haldane  himself,  in  which 
case  they  should  be  signed  by 
his  name,  or  they  are  worth- 
less. They  purport  to  give 
the  substance  of  conversations 
which  he,  alone  of  Englishmen, 
can  have  heard,  and  they  give 
them  on  the  authority  of  rum- 
our. "So  the  story  goes,"  or  "by 
all  accounts  " — these  phrases 
and  others  like  them  are 
sprinkled  up  and  down  the 
articles,  and  they  will  bring 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  no- 
body but  the  hardened  poli- 
tician. 

And  when  we  read  the  de- 
fence put  forth  by  '  The 
Manchester  Guardian,'  we  find 
no  new  facts  which  might 
secure  Lord  Haldane  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  The  truth  is 
that  ever  since  Lord  Haldane 
(he  was  "  Mr  "  then)  aided  the 
passing  of  the  Trade  Disputes 
Act,  he  became  a  mere  puller 
of  political  wires.  He  believed 
the  Bill  to  be  a  wicked  Bill,  as 
indeed  it  was.  He  declared 
publicly  that  he  would  never 
assent  to  it,  and  then  gave  in 
weakly  to  the  forcible  per- 
suasion of  Mr  Keir  Hardie  and 
his  friends.  Hereafter  he  could 
be  regarded  only  as  one  who 
gauged  pressures  and  esti- 
mated votes.  He  had  surren- 
dered what  he  believed  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Ministers  at 
the  first  assault,  and  thus  had 
frankly  abdicated  the  position 


of  leadership.  ,  This  position  he 
hasneverattempted  toreassume. 
Indeed,  he  has  always  boasted 
that  he  had  another  duty  to 
discharge  than  to  do  as  he  was 
told.  Though  he  is  never  tired 
of  boasting  about  his  own 
"hard  thinking,"  it  was  plainly 
unnecessary,  and  it  led  to 
nothing.  "Our  own  citizens," 
he  once  confessed,  "have  never 
been  receptive  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Germans,  nor  has  it  been 
their  habit  to  call  upon  their 
leaders  to  think  strenuously  for 
them."  The  comparison  with 
Germany,  his  spiritual  home, 
to  the  detriment  of  England, 
is  of  course  inevitable.  But 
the  point  to  note  is  that  Lord 
Haldane  makes  no  scruple  of 
shifting  the  responsibility.  The 
people  did  not  call  upon  him 
and  his  colleagues  to  "  think 
strenuously,"  and  they  did  not 
trouble  to  do  what  was  not 
demanded  of  them.  Besides,  an 
excess  of  zeal  might  have  made 
them  unpopular,  and  so  they 
allowed  the  country  to  slide 
into  a  war,  which  they  foresaw, 
unarmed  and  unprepared. 

And  Lord  Haldane  expresses 
no  contrition.  He  is  merely 
surprised  at  what  was  done. 
"  When  the  time  comes  to  take 
stock,"  says  he,  "I  think  the 
wonder  will  be,  not  that  we 
were  so  unprepared,  but  that 
we  were  so  well  prepared  as 
was  the  case.  For  the  public 
did  not  insist  that  the  unrest 
of  Europe  should  be  the  fore- 
most subject  of  political  con- 
sideration." Is  this  cynicism 
or  is  it  mere  stupidity  ?  What- 
ever its  origin  be,  it  is  clear 
that  never  again  can  we 
entrust  the  destinies  of  the 
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Empire  to  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  can  put  suoh  dangerous 
rubbish  into  words.  We  were 
unprepared,  we  are  told,  be- 
cause the  public  was  not 
stirred  by  the  unrest  of  Europe. 
How  should  the  public,  with 
their  easy  franchise,  and  with 
the  parrot-cries  of  demagogues 
ringing  in  their  ears,  know 
anything  about  unrest  ?  Very 
few  of  those  who  make  up 
the  public  knew,  or  know, 
what  Europe  is  or  means. 
They  were  all  told  that  nothing 
mattered  except  large  loaves 
and  the  degeneracy  of  the 
House  to  which  Lord  Haldane 
belonged,  and  they  voted 
eagerly  for  those  who  promised 
them  the  biggest  rewards.  But 
Lord  Haldane  was  not  one  of 
the  public.  He  received  a 
salary  as  Minister  for  War  and 
Lord  Chancellor  to  guide  the 
nation  aright.  And  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  keep  safely 
behind  the  voters  who  re- 
turned his  party  to  office.  He 
knew  that  we  were  unprepared, 
but  that  was  no  business  of 
his.  "  As  a  nation  we  are  de- 
ficient," says  he,  "in  the  reflec- 
tive spirit,"  and  it  was  not  for 
him  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
It  was  enough  to  draw  his 
salary,  and  do  as  little  as  he 
oould  to  disturb  the  prevailing 
ignorance.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  he  was  at  the  pains  of 
going  to  Berlin  at  all. 

Lord  Haldane's  doctrine  that 
Ministers  are  the  puppets  of 
the  people,  that  they  have  no 
duty  to  perform  that  is  not 
thrust  upon  them,  is  not 
much  more  than  ten  years 
old.  It  came"  in  with  the 
vast  majority  of  1906,  which 


dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
Radicals  and  persuaded  them 
to  believe  that  their  popular- 
ity would  be  eternal.  And  in 
Lord  Haldane's  opinion  —  a 
pretty  opinion  for  a  democrat ! 
— the  democracy  is  not  merely 
ignorant,  it  is  sceptical  also. 
Its  scepticism,  indeed,  "  can 
only  be  overcome  if  the 
leaders  of  democracy,  whether 
in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Press, 
will  themselves  get  ideas  and 
express  them  with  conviction 
and  even  passion."  But,  as 
we  have  seen,  Lord  Haldane 
did  not  get  ideas,  and  if  he 
had  got  them  he  surely  would 
not  have  expressed  them  to  a 
sceptical  democracy.  And  he 
went  farther  than  that  along 
the  road  of  danger.  He  would 
not  encourage  others  to  express 
the  ideas  which  were  in  them. 
When  Lord  Roberts  and  others 
attempted  to  arouse  the  na- 
tion, he  did  all  he  could  to 
thwart  their  conviction  or 
their  passion.  The  nation 
should  not  find  out  from  him 
or  from  anybody  else,  if  he 
could  help  it,  "the  unrest  of 
Europe."  Knowledge  of  the 
political  situation  was  the  one 
thing  forbidden  to  a  patient 
people.  Lord  Roberts  had  an 
idea,  and  he  had  passion. 
Therefore  he  was  attacked  by 
Lord  Haldane  with  the  utmost 
acrimony.  He  was  no  strate- 
gist, like  the  noble  Viscount. 
He  was  merely  a  foolish  soldier, 
who,  as  one  of  Lord  Haldane's 
colleagues  discovered,  was  wan- 
tonly insulting  a  great  and 
friendly  nation.  And  when 
Lord  Haldane  had  composed 
his  own  epitaph  —  an  epitaph 
of  greater  truth  and  speedier 
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applicability  than  ever  he 
thought,  "  Here  lies  one  who 
buried  Conscription  in  a  deep 
grave," — he  believed  that  he 
had  done  for  ever  with  pas- 
sion and  with  ideas.  '  The 
Manchester  Guardian,'  which 
reports  Lord  Haldane's  inap- 
posite conversations,  declares 
at  the  same  time  that  it 
holds  no  brief  for  him.  "We 
will  leave  it  to  arrange  its  in- 
compatibilities for  itself,  and 
try  to  discover  in  its  verbose 
reasoning  what  precisely  is 
Lord  Haldane's  case.  It  is 
not  denied  either  by  the 
Viscount  or  his  friends  that 
he  knew  of  the  assault  which 
Germany  intended  to  make,  and 
has  made,  upon  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  We  are  left  in  no 
doubt  as  to  this  truth.  The 
words  of  wisdom  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Lord  Haldane, 
the  Kaiser,  and  Herr  Beth- 
mann  -  Hollweg  are  piously 
gathered  up.  There  is  not  much 
in  them,  though  they  seem  to 
fill  Lord  Haldane  and  his 
apologist  with  pride  and 
pleasure.  But  one  truth 
emerges  from  them,  which 
there  is  no  gainsaying :  Lord 
Haldane  had  a  guilty  know- 
ledge of  Germany's  plans,  and 
he  made  no  proper  use  of  it. 

He  has  told  the  story  himself 
in  his  own  vainglorious  terms. 
In  1912  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  was  received  with 
gratifying  obsequiousness.  The 
Prussians  evidently  thought 
that  he  was  worth  captur- 
ing, and  that  he  might  be 
captured.  "The  Kaiser,"  he 
says,  "already  well  known  to 
me,  I  saw  again."  That  is 
enough  to  make  a  popular 


Minister  swell  with  pride.  He 
had  "  close  and  interesting  con- 
ferences "  with  Herr  Bethmann- 
Hollweg.  Deeply  sensible  of 
his  "privileges,"  he  made  full 
use  of  them,  as  he  thought. 
'  The  Manchester  Guardian  ' 
pictures  Lord  Haldane  as  "  tick- 
ling the  royal  vanity."  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  Kaiser 
tickled  the  vanity  of  Lord  Hal- 
dane. But  it  is  certain  that 
Lord  Haldane  came  back  from 
Berlin  "uneasy."  At  least  he 
assures  us  he  did,  and  if  he  did, 
he  effectually  concealed  it.  No 
hint  of  his  reasonable  anxiety 
was  permitted  to  appear  in  his 
speeches.  When  he  warned  his 
colleagues,  as  doubtless  he  did, 
he  warned  them  with  closed 
doors  and  in  the  profoundest 
secrecy.  Into  their  unwilling 
ears  he  whispered  the  dreadful 
truth,  that  Germany  was  pre- 
paring for  war,  and  they,  dis- 
creet as  himself,  were  careful 
to  hold  their  tongues  in  public. 
Perhaps  they  met  together  now 
and  then  like  sworn  conspira- 
tors and  murmured  to  one  an- 
other about  the  danger  which 
was  said  to  threaten  them. 
But  they  preserved  their  oath 
of  silence  inviolate,  and  assumed 
the  airs  of  men  roughly  aroused 
from  a  dream,  when  the  crash 
came. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Haldane, 
resolved  to  carry  his  prudence 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  did  far 
more  than  hold  his  tongue  in 
public.  He  loudly  and  openly 
praised  the  Kaiser  on  many  a 
platform.  He  talked  wisely 
about  the  Zeitgeist,  whatever 
that  wild -fowl  may  be.  He 
lulled  England  to  sleep  by 
explaining  to  her  the  high 
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virtues  of  the  Kaiser.  "  We 
two  nations,"  he  said  proudly, 
"Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
have  a  great  common  task  in 
the  world — to  make  the  world 
better.  It  is  because  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  I  know,  shares 
this  oonviotion  profoundly  that 
it  gives  me  the  greatest  plea- 
sure to  give  you  the  toast  of 
his  name."  Was  it  hypocrisy 
or  cynicism  ?  We  can  easily 
understand  that  a  Minister, 
proposing  the  health  of  a 
monarch,  whom  he  knows  to 
be  the  enemy  of  his  country,  is 
not  upon  oath.  But  there  is 
a  limit  which  should  be  set 
to  deception.  Lord  Haldane, 
fully  aware  that  Germany  was 
arming,  that  she  declined  ob- 
stinately to  stay  the  increase 
of  her  navy,  will  be  held  blame- 
worthy eternally  for  canting 
about  the  "  good "  which  the 
Kaiser  designed  for  the  world. 
When  he  might  have  warned 
the  country,  he  held  his  tongue. 
When  he  saw  the  British  Fleet 
sent  to  Lamlash,  and  the  little 
British  Army  split  in  two  at 
the  Curragh,  he  held  himself 
like  the  politician  that  he  was 
and  will  be,  and  trusted  to 
chance  to  extricate  England 
from  the  pit  into  which  she 
had  fallen. 

The  charge,  then,  against 
Lord  Haldane,  which  has  not 
been  and  cannot  be  rebutted, 
is  that  he  knew  that  war  was 
imminent,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  prepare  for  it.  The  charge 
is  not  denied,  and  the  defence 
put  in  on  his  behalf  will  not 
hold  water  for  an  instant.  In 
the  first  place,  his  friends  are 
content  to  boast  that  he  per- 
fected the  plans  of  mobilisation 


and  transport,  and  thus  enabled 
us  to  land  an  army  in  Belgium 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
The  plans  were  due,  we  believe, 
to  the  Defence  Committee,  and 
in  no  case  may  a  Minister  plume 
himself  upon  the  discharge  of 
an  elementary  duty.  The  first 
expeditionary  force,  we  think, 
consisted  of  some  80,000  men — 
not  a  vast  number  to  oppose 
to  the  millions  of  Germany — 
and  if  we  had  not  been  able  to 
send  them  across  the  sea,  then 
we  should  not  have  been  fit  to 
rank  among  the  competent 
nations.  And  further,  we  are 
told  that  Lord  Haldane  dis- 
cussed several  plans  of  increas- 
ing our  insufficient  army,  and 
rejected  them  all.  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  com- 
pulsion "on  purely  military 
grounds."  "  Purely  military  "  is 
excellent.  It  was  on  the  same 
grounds,  perhaps,  that  Lord 
Haldane  neglected  to  provide 
guns  or  to  order  rifles.  Lord 
Roberts'  scheme,  say  the  apolo- 
gists, would  not  have  helped, 
"for  it  was  occupied  entirely 
with  home  defence,  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  pledge  that 
no  man  oompulsorily  enlisted 
for  home  defence  should  be  com- 
pelled to  fire  a  rifle  except 
within  those  shores."  But  com- 
pulsion was  presently  a  neces- 
sity, and  it  is  mere  folly  to  say 
that  Lord  Roberts'  scheme 
would  not  have  helped.  It 
would  have  been  a  hundred 
times  more  useful  to  apply  con- 
scription to  a  nation  already 
trained  in  the  use  of  arms  than 
to  a  mob  of  men  who  had 
never  been  drilled  and  had 
never  fired  a  shot  in  their  lives. 
Lord  Haldane,  furthermore, 
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seems  to  have  cherished  a 
scheme,  for  a  moment,  of  raising 
two  million  men,  with  a  period 
of  two  years'  service.  This 
scheme  also  was  dismissed,  be- 
cause it  would  not  have  been 
efficient  for  some  years.  This 
is  a  sound  argument  for  not 
having  an  army  at  all.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  army  cannot 
spring  ready  armed  and  drilled 
from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  But 
if  we  are  to  have  no  army 
because  the  training  of  it  takes 
some  years,  then  we  should 
surrender  our  pretensions  in 
the  world  and  settle  down  to 
be  a  humble,  third-rate  power. 
The  excuses  brought  for- 
ward by  Lord  Haldane's 
friends  are  merely  frivolous. 
They  are  such  as  might  be 
invented  by  one  who  knew  he 
was  on  his  trial.  There  is  not 
the  real  substance  of  truth  in 
any  one  of  them.  The  worst 
of  all  excuses  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  Conscription,  says 
the  last  of  the  apologists, 
"could  not  have  been  carried 
in  the  country  without  such  a 
revelation  of  our  international 
position  and  such  open  and 
frank  discussion  of  our  foreign 
policy  as  would  have  amounted 
to  a  declaration  of  political 
war  on  Germany."  This  is 
the  argument  of  the  poltroon. 
Germany  had  declared  poli- 
tical war  upon  England.  If 
England  had  set  herself  in  an 
attitude  of  defence,  and  armed 
Herself,  she  would  have  been 
guilty  of  doing  precisely  what 
Germany  had  always  thought 
herself  free  to  do.  Why  is  it 
permitted  to  Germany  to  make 
what  preparations  she  choose, 


and  forbidden  to  England's 
Ministers  to  reveal  to  the 
country  its  international  posi- 
tion? If  a  burglar  threatens 
to  break  into  our  house,  we 
have  every  right  to  warn  him 
that  we  are  protected  by  the 
police.  But  doubtless  the  loyal 
supporters  of  Lord  Haldane 
would  assert  that  by  the  mere 
act  of  advertising  our  readiness 
we  have  invited  the  burglar  to 
empty  our  safe.  That  is  not 
the  language  which  an  honest 
citizen  or  an  honest  country 
can  use  with  impunity.  And 
the  defence  of  Lord  Haldane 
makes  us  surer  than  ever  in 
our  hope  that  never  again  he 
shall  meddle  in  affairs  which 
he  cannot  understand,  and 
which  he  is  incapable  of  con- 
trolling. If  the  National  Party 
succeed  in  clearing  from  the 
nation's  path  all  the  politicians 
who  from  fear  or  cunning  have 
endangered  her  existence,  it 
will  have  won  the  gratitude 
of  the  whole  country.  The 
lessons  of  the  past  years  have 
not  been  learned  in  vain.  We 
are  determined  that  never  again 
will  we  entrust  our  safety  to 
men  who  dared  not  enrol  an 
army,  lest  its  enrolment  should 
provoke  a  well-armed  foe.  Lord 
Haldane  cannot  comfortably 
do  without  the  British  Empire 
for  his  plaything.  The  Brit- 
ish Empire  can  well  do  with- 
out Lord  Haldane  now  and  in 
the  future ;  and  that  is  the 
only  answer  which  wise  and 
patriotic  citizens  will  find  for 
the  apologists,  who  speak 
with  their  authorised  voices 
Lord  Haldane's  own  authentic 
words. 
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BY  ZERES. 


I.   EASTWARD   HO  ! — DESPITE   THE   HUN. 


THE  P.  &  O.  Express,  labelled 
imperially  the  "  Bombay  Mail," 
is  drawn  up  by  its  accustomed 
platform  in  Chariug  Cross 
station.  The  inevitable  be- 
spectacled Bengali  babu,  who 
has  recently  obtained  his  in- 
evitable barrister's  degree,  is 
taking  a  tender  farewell  of 
the  equally  inevitable  lodging- 
house  keeper's  daughter,  who  be- 
lieves him  to  be  a  Maharajah, 
and  who  is  shortly  to  follow 
him  to  India  and  to  sordid 
disillusionment.  Old  friends 
parted  these  half-dozen  years 
by  Africa  or  Asia  encounter 
one  another  unexpectedly,  and 
the  Soudan  greets  Uganda,  or 
the  Indian  Frontier  the  Bur- 
mese hills,  with  much  startled 
profanity. 

We  wrestle  with  the  Pullman 
oar  attendants,  effect  the  ex- 
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change  in  seats  that  is  neces- 
sary before  we  can  sit  next 
to  our  long -lost  friends,  and 
here  a  contretemps  occurs. 
Two  middle  -  aged  gentlemen 
dressed  in  mufti  arrive  late, 
and  having  no  special  tickets 
for  the  Bombay  express  can- 
not be  accommodated  in  our 
Pullmans.  The  first  is  an 
official -looking  Anglo-Indian, 
either  soldier  or  civilian,  with 
a  face  like  an  irritated  chili, 
while  his  companion  is  an 
anglicised  native  of  India  who 
affects  European  clothes,  and 
very  obviously  hails  from 
Lahore. 

"  But  I  tell  you,  oonduotor, 
we  must  have  seats ! "  cries 
the  Anglo-Indian  peevishly. 

"  Very  sorry,  sir,"  comes  the 
democratic  Cockney  reply ; 
"but  my  h'orders  is,  to  ao- 
2P 
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oommodate  h'all  milingtary 
officers  h'in  uniform  before 
civilians." 

"  But  you  don't  understand," 
objects  the  same  gentleman 
haughtily ;  "  we're  not  ordin- 
ary civilians,  but  Government 
officials.  My  friend  here,  the 
Hon'ble  Mr  Ali  Bux,  is  a 
Member  of  Council,  and  it  is 
perfectly  scandalous  that  a 
gentleman  in  his  position 
oannot  be  given  a  seat." 

"  Honourable  H'Ally  Box  ! " 
scoffs  the  incredulous  and  mili- 
tarised railway  official ;  "  H'on- 
ourable  H'Ally  Sloper,  I  don't 
think !  'Ere,  Bill,  see  this 
'ere  civvy  an'  this  'ungry- 
looking  'Indu?  Well,  'op 
along  an'  look  if  them  two 
Second  Loots  in  the  Flying 
Corps  are  'ere  or  not.  If  they 
ain't,  you  can  give  'em  their 
seats — by  your  leave,  sir  !  " 

Shades  of  Dalhousie  Square 
and  Viceregal  Councils  !  Are 
"  2nd  Loots,"  whose  limited 
functions  are  confined  to  pre- 
serving London  and  the  Grand 
Fleet  from  Zeppelin  bombard- 
ment to  be  given  precedence 
over  "  honourable  misters  "  ? 
Apparently  it  is  so,  for  at  the 
last  moment  we  see  two  breath- 
less Winged  Cherubs  arrive, 
rakishly  capped,  warmly  furred, 
and  heavily  booted,  and,  frown- 
ing at  their  young  and  un- 
seemly laughter,  our  disap- 
pointed would  -  be  travellers 
disappear  in  the  direction  of 
Charing  Cross  Hotel. 

We  settle  down  to  our  last 
English  breakfast  as  the  train 
glides  slowly  across  the  Thames; 
the  sun  is  peering  through  the 
cloud  -  banks  of  Westminster 
with  its  chilly  London  gleam ; 


the  silver  -  dulled  windows  ®f 
the  Savoy  Hotel  frown  a 
chaste  farewell,  and  the  muddy 
river  rolls  on  philosophically  as 
we,  the  professional  exiles  of 
our  race,  are  again  sucked  re- 
morselessly down  the  vortices 
of  our  different  destinies,  and 
torn  away  from  all  that  Eng- 
land means  to  us  who  see  it  so 
seldom. 

The  optimist  in  our  car  reads 
out  in  a  voice  of  dreadful 
clarity  the  names  and  tonnage 
of  the  latest  victims  of  sub- 
marine piracy ;  the  young 
Bengali  babu  inflates  the 
Gieve  waistcoat  that  he  is 
already  wearing  as  a  precau- 
tion against  railway  accident ; 
but  the  rest  of  us,  like  school- 
boys at  the  end  of  their  holi- 
days, are  too  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  our 
work  to  be  able  to  think  of 
anything  save  our  own  im- 
mediate affairs. 

"  Going  to  Baghdad,  are 
you?" 

"  No !  I  wish  I  were !  I've 
only  got  a  blasted  staff  job  at 
Busra ;  still,  that's  better  than 
sitting  on  one's  hunkers  at 
Simla."  .  .  . 

"What  about  kit?  Is  the 
Canal  a  damp  or  a  dry  heat  ? 
I'm  out  of  touch  with  the 
Shiny  after  two  years  of 
France." 

"  Then  the  Senoussi  have 
chucked  it,  have  they  ?  Was 
that  a  true  bill  about  the  Yeo- 
manry ?  " 

"  Home  Rule  for  India  after 
the  war  ?  What  fun  !  I  shall 
join  the  Amir's  army !  "  .  .  . 
and  so  on,  according  to  that 
state  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  Allah  to  call  us. 
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Folkestone  is  reached,  a  rainy 
blur  of  red  tiling  and  green 
downs,  and  ahead  heaves  the 
choppy  green  Channel,  that 
has  witnessed  the  British 
soldier  going  to  his  wars  from 
the  days  of  Creoy  to  those  of 
the  Somme.  We  steam  out  of 
harbour  at  full  speed,  with 
one  of  the  boy  airmen,  already 
described,  as  our  guide,  philo- 
sopher, and  friend,  together 
with  many  other  precautions 
that  our  wise  old  Navy  wots 
of,  some  of  which  are  still 
quite  unknown  to  the  unhappy 
Hun.  The  airman  manoeuvres 
his  new  and  curious-looking 
machine  with  the  dexterity  of 
a  good  polo  player  riding  a 
handy  pony  —  dashing  hither 
and  thither,  up  and  down,  in 
front  of  and  behind  us.  It  is 
a  strange  age  in  which  we 
live,  where  the  mediaeval 
knight  is  replaced  by  the 
super -mechanic;  where  bones 
and  blood  are  superseded  by 
steel  and  whipcord  ;  and  where 
our  young  men  woo  romance 
in  whirring  machinery  instead 
of  on  dancing  horseflesh.  An 
oily  patch  in  mid-channel,  a 
derelict  lifebuoy,  and  a  floating 
cap  all  alike  proclaim  some 
catastrophe.  You  inquire,  and 
are  reassured — it  is  all  that 

remains    of    U    number  , 

sunk  at  early  dawn  by  a  pecul- 
iar process  for  which  the  pirate 
was  unprepared. 

"Do  they  often  venture  in 
so  well  -  patrolled  an  area?" 
you  inquire. 

"  Oh,  occasionally,"  is  the 
careless  reply ;  "  but  they  don't 
stop  long  1  " 

We  land  at without  ad- 
venture, and  enter  the  French 


edition  of  the  Bombay  Mail. 
Five  francs  in  the  hand  of 
a  discreet  official  and  you 
have  secured  a  double-bedded 
wagon-lit  for  yourself,  where 
you  can  be  as  untidy  as  you 
like  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.  The  train  creeps  slowly 
through  the  ugly  northern 
landscape,  and  on  all  sides  is 
plain  evidence  of  the  British 
"invasion"  of  France.  Train- 
loads  of  ruddy-faced  khaki-clad 
soldiers,  with  guns  and  limbers 
all  freshly  coated  with  mud, 
rattle  past  in  endless  succession 
towards  some  unknown  desti- 
nation ;  hospital  camps  with 
their  English-looking  nurses ; 
Y.M.C.A.'s  —  that  somehow 
look  queer  in  dear  old  frivolous 
France  !  —  rest  -  camps  full  of 
overseas  soldiers,  and  a  solitary 
but  imposing  Rajput  Lancer, 
all  combine  to  make  you  rub 
your  eyes  and  wonder  whether 
what  you  see  is  real,  or  merely 
the  confused  memory  of  some 
former  imperial  pageant  that 
was  once  held  in  the  pre-war 
past  at  Earl's  Court  Exhibition. 
A  brief  halt,  and  a  French  lady 
appeals  for  subscriptions  for  the 
French  Red  Cross.  "  Pour  les 
blesses,  messieurs  .  .  .  merci, 
merci  .  .  .  Vive  I'entente  et  bon 
voyage  a  V Orient"  And  then 
the  mighty  express  settles  down 
into  its  swinging  stride  and 
tears  roaring  upon  its  weekly 
flight  across  the  wide  fields  of 
France  from  the  Channel  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

We  board  the  same  old  red  and 
black  P.  &  O.  that  most  of  us 
have  known  from  the  egg.  There 
is  something  homely  about  the 
limitations  of  the  P.  &  (\  Fleet, 
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for  it  was  in  the  music  saloon 
of  this  same  old  tub  that  ten 
years  ago  you  nearly  proposed 
to  half  the  members  of  a  cer- 
tain Australian  Opera  Com- 
pany, while  the  dining  saloon 
recalls  festive  Christmas  revels 
in  1912,  when  as  a  hired  trans- 
port the  roomy  old  ship  was 
painted  a  cheery  vermilion  by 
three  score  of  unregenerate 
scarlet-clad  subalterns — now, 
alas !  beneath  the  soil  near 
Mons.  It  is  the  same  old 
Goanese  "Topaz"  who  reigns  as 
"  O.C."  bath-rooms,  the  purser 
still  puts  up  the  same  old 
notices  about  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  lunch  menu 
begins  as  usual  with  the  same 
old  "  Country  Captain "  and 
the  same  old  "Melton  Mowbray 
Pie." 

The  Hun  is  proverbially  a 
bad  judge  of  psychology,  and 
his  failure  to  cow  the  world  by 
"  frightfulness  "  is  ever  a  source 
of  utter  surprise  to  his  own 
unheroio  mind.  Had  he  wit- 
nessed the  quiet  unconcern 
with  which  our  passengers 
scanned  the  "  Danger  Zone " 
notices  in  the  main  companion, 
upon  which  were  typed  simple 
instructions  as  to  the  most  ex- 
peditious method  of  abandoning 
a  sinking  ship,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  angry  as  well 
as  puzzled.  We  have  seen  more 
excitement  displayed  in  pre-war 
days  over  the  announcement  of 
a  first  saloon  concert  than  was 
shown  by  our  company  when 
being  conducted  to  their  boat 
stations  and  fitted  with  their 
life-belts. 

"And  we'll  all  go  bathing 
in  the  Serpentine  !  "  hummed 
a  young  Indian  civilian,  who 


had  obviously  just  patronised 
Mr  Wilkie  Bard  at  the  Al- 
hambra.  "Come  along,  Jack- 
son ;  where's  Smith  of  Asia  ?  " 
and  then  he  tore  below  to  re- 
trieve his  kit,  dismissing  from 
his  careless  mind  the  Hun  and 
all  his  works. 

The  engines  begin  to  throb 
and  the  screw  to  revolve,  and 
an  hour  later  we  are  out  again 
in  open  sea.  A  voyage  in  time 
of  war  has  ample  compensa- 
tions to  offer  in  exchange  for 
the  risks  that  are  run.  No 
longer  is  your  after-tiffin  siesta 
interrupted  by  odious  deck 
cricket,  squalling  babies,  chat- 
tering ayahs  or  grass-widows 
with  a  penchant  for  poetry.  In 
fact  the  present  pilgrim  is  an 
old  traveller  who  knows  when 
he  is  well  off,  and  who  sturdily 
maintains  that,  like  the  In- 
fluenza, the  Hun  is  sometimes 
an  unconscious  benefactor  of 
society.  The  Captain  leaves 
the  bridge  for  the  musio  saloon, 
and  having  summoned  all  the 
passengers,  gives  us  a  brief  ex- 
planatory address  about  sub- 
marines in  general,  and  then 
proceeds  to  form  us  into  look- 
out watches  that  may  assist 
the  crew  in  their  arduous  and 
responsible  labours.  It  is  no 
longer  an  easy  matter  for  a 
submarine  to  approach  an  east- 
bound  liner  undetected,  because 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions taken  there  are  always 
two  or  three  score  passengers 
with  high-power  telescopes  or 
sporting  field-glasses  who  are 
at  the  Captain's  disposal  for 
look-out  duty,  and  men  who 
have  spent  half  their  lives 
shooting  in  the  Himalaya  or 
African  Bush  can  generally 
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be  relied  upon  to  deteot  any 
abnormal  movement  in  their 
aro  of  vision,  even  when  out  of 
their  own  immediate  element 
and  upon  the  heaving  ooean. 
Onoe  seen,  Heaven  help  poor 
Fritz,  for  our  merchant  gun- 
ners are  no  longer  amateurs, 
but  practice  regularly  twice  a 
week  even  upon  the  voyage, 
and  a  brace  of  4'7's  can  smash 
an  undersea  pirate  like  an  egg- 
shell or  a  sardine  tin.  The 
Hun  sailor  knows  this  full  well, 
and  being  no  hero — save  when 
en  masse  —  discreetly  avoids 
everything  except  a  "  sitter " 
upon  the  High  Sea  :  in  fact  his 
initiative  as  an  individual  seems 
to  be  far  less  than  that  of  the 
Afridi  or  the  Dervish  who  will 
respectively  steal  rifles  out  of 
British  barrack-rooms  and  at- 
tack lion  with  cold  steel. 

Our  first  few  nights  are  made 
hideous  by  an  evil  gramophone, 
and  the  "Perfect  Day,"  "  When 
Irish  eyes  are  smiling,"  and 
Harry  Lander's  choruses  are 
all  gratingly  unwound  to  offend 
our  tortured  ears:  dirty  weather, 
however,  is  merciful  enough  to 
intervene,  and  the  smoking- 
room  again  becomes  habitable, 
at  least  for  those  of  us  for  whom 
a  series  of  recent  voyages  has 
rendered  temporarily  immune 
from  all  fear  of  mal-de-mer. 

"  Now  I  maintain,"  said  the 
Political  Officer  judicially,  as 
he  lit  a  cigarette  in  the  breeze 
of  the  upper  boat-deck,  "  that 
this  'ere  trip  is  becoming  dis- 
tinctly dull.  Same  old  ship, 
same  old  cabin,  same  old  skoff, 
same  old  everything  !  It  would 
really  brighten  things  up  a  bit 
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if  Fritz  did  have  a  dart  at 
us  ...  hullo!  what's  that!" 
He  pointed  across  the  heaving 
green  water  a  mile  away 
towards  a  wriggling  snake-like 
wash  of  foam  that  sped  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity  to- 
wards the  liner,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  laconic  voice 
sang  out  to  the  bridge, 
"  Torpedo  on  the  starboard 
beam  ! "  The  ship  answered 
her  helm  rapidly,  and  swinging 
round,  showed  her  heels  to  the 
ugly  missile,  which  missing  her 
stern,  flashed  past  her  with  a 
clear  fifty  yards  to  spare. 

"Man  the  guns!"  came  a 
crisp  order.  "About  four 
thousand  yards?"  suggested 
the  gunner.  "  Flash  !  Boom  / 
Splash  !  " — and  a  tall  column 
of  leaden  water  spurted  up 
astern.  "  Nothing  doing,"  re- 
plied a  cynical  voice  be- 
hind. "Fritz  has  dived  ek 
duml"1 

It  is  difficult  to  realise,  when 
sailing  upon  a  sunlit  sea  in 
the  twentieth  century,  that 
you  are  among  perils  com- 
pared with  which  the  piracy 
of  the  Spanish  Main  was  but 
a  humanitarian  enterprise; 
and  this  human  failure  to 
grasp  immediate  personal  dan- 
ger makes  you  pause  sud- 
denly and  wonder  if  your 
forebears  really  cared  any 
more  for  the  shadow  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  terror  of  the 
Great  Plague,  or  the  horrors 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  than 
their  descendants  do  for  sub- 
marine menaces,  Zeppelin  raids, 
and  potatoless  days ! 

"Will     they     pursue     us?" 


1  At  once. 
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asks  our  only  lady  passenger, 
gazing  with  fascination  at  the 
plunging  foam  that  one  of 
our  wicked  little  quick  -  firers 
keeps  kicking  up  astern.  "I 
only  want  to  know,"  she 
adds  apologetically,  "  because 
if  we  really  have  to  leave 
the  ship,  I  must  have  some- 
thing decently  warm  from  my 
cabin."  The  eternal  feminine  ! 
That  "  something  decently 
warm" — since  seen  —  is  a 
most  becoming  pony  -  skin 
motor-ooat!  Needless  to  say, 


we  are  not  pursued,  and  the 
rest  of  the  voyage  is  spent 
in  gloomy  boredom,  only  once 
relieved  by  the  rumour  of  a 
mythical  raider  in  the  Red 
Sea.  By  the  way,  what  shall 
we  do  after  the  war  with 
no  excitements  left  either 
upon  land  or  sea  ?  It  is 
probable  that  the  whole  of 
the  human  race  will  slowly 
expire — no,  not  from  hunger, 
as  the  gloomy  prophets  fore- 
tell, but  of  utter  and  sheer 
ennui ! 


II.   OUR  BRETHREN  IN  EXILE. 


Bombay  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  beautiful  city,  and 
when  viewed  at  long  range 
from  Malabar  Hill  its  charm 
is  undeniable.  At  closer  quar- 
ters, and  when  in  its  main 
boulevards,  this  illusion  is 
lest,  and  you  come  face  to 
face  with  an  architecture  that 
is  both  pretentious  and  rococo. 
The  crowning  inartistic  in- 
famy of  the  city  is  the  huge 
Victoria  Terminus — a  railway 
station  which  reminds  you  of 
some  monstrous  nightmare 
frozen  into  stone.  There  are 
a  few  more  recent  building 
ventures  that  are  happier 
both  in  conception  and  exe- 
cution; but  as  a  whole 
Bombay  compares  very  badly 
with  the  great  seaports  of 
South  America  or  the  Medi- 
terranean, both  as  regards 
municipal  spaciousness  of  de- 
sign and  also  in  all  the 
details  of  urban  convenience. 

Certain  oritios  in  the  Eng- 
lish Press  have  accused  Anglo- 
India  of  maintaining  an  atti- 


tude of  cynical  indifference 
during  the  war;  and  at  first 
it  certainly  comes  as  a  mild 
shock  to  the  traveller  fresh 
from  the  grim  England  of 
war  -  time  to  discover  how 
little  externals  have  altered  in 
Bombay  since  he  last  saw  it, 
and  before  Armageddon  broke 
out.  Here  we  are  again  in  an 
atmosphere  of  prosperous  sleepy 
peace,  where  bands  discourse 
sweet  music  to  civilian  audi- 
ences, officials  resplendent  in  the 
pre-war  finery  of  full  and  mess 
dress  uniforms  are  still  to  be 
encountered  upon  ceremonious 
occasion,  and  the  sports  and 
pastimes  of  the  city  appear  to 
be  in  full  swing.  You  receive 
an  invitation  to  a  garden  party, 
you  are  offered  a  mount  at 
polo,  you  take  part  in  a  yacht- 
race  in  the  harbour,  and  are  hos- 
pitably dined  at  a  well-known 
restaurant.  The  theatre  then 
becomes  a  matter  of  course,  and 
you  finally  sup  on  a  balcony 
which  is  lavishly  lit  up  with 
frail  fairy  lights  while  the 
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maddened  violins  of  the  string 
orchestra  behind  you  wail  the 
latest  valses  into  your  ears 
until  long  past  midnight.  Still, 
why  not  ?  We  are  east  of  Suez 
where  Commandments  are  not, 
and  where  life  and  death  are — 
goodness  knows  —  short  and 
painful  enough  even  at  the  best 
of  times  j  and  if  in  India  you 
were  to  sit  all  the  evening  in 
the  gloomy  swelter  of  your 
reptile-haunted  bungalow,  sans 
song,  sans  wine,  sans  singer, 
and  sans  friends,  you  might 
easily  end  in  suicide,  for  this 
unfortunately  is  not  the  land 
of  wholesome  homely  joys  or 
simple  domestic  virtues.  In 
fact,  before  criticising  the 
Anglo-Indian  too  harshly  for 
his  seeming  indifference  to  what 
is  happening  in  Europe,  let  us 
endeavour  to  look  at  his  point 
of  view  through  his  own 
spectacles.  The  man  who  has 
spent  half  his  life  in  the  East 
absorbs  some  of  its  bored 
fatalism,  and,  further,  inured 
as  he  is  to  sudden  tragedy  of 
every  sort  and  description,  he 
is  not  easily  impressed  or  de- 
pressed by  any  new  develop- 
ments in  catastrophe.  To  the 
Englishman  at  home  the  tor- 
pedoing of  a  liner  that  carries 
his  wife,  the  bursting  of  a  shell 
that  kills  his  friend,  or  the  de- 
struction of  the  village  church 
by  an  aeroplane,  represents — 
until  he  has  grown  more  accus- 
tomed to  it — the  complete  up- 
heaval of  all  normal  existence, 
and  in  consequence  he  resigns 
himself  to  a  manner  and  method 
of  life  that  seems  to  him  only 
decent  in  the  face  of  such 


atavistic  terrors.  To  the  Anglo- 
Indian,  however,  the  report  of 
such  happenings  comes  with  no 
such  poignant  shock,  because  if 
even  in  normal  times  you  happen 
to  live  in  a  land  where  you 
bury  your  wife  within  twenty- 
four  hours  as  the  direct  result 
of  an  injudicious  glass  of  water, 
or  learn  that  your  comrade  has 
been  unexpectedly  murdered  by 
a  frontier  fanatic,  or  see  in  the 
Reuters  that  your  brother  has 
just  been  mauled  by  a  tiger, 
you  soon  grow  acclimatised  to 
the  shocking  in  life,  and  stoic- 
ally murmur  kismet  kit  bat  1 1 
when  your  sister  sits  down  on 
a  cobra. 

Here  in  India  we  are  at  first 
sight  a  butterfly  community, 
bravely  dressed  in  our  scarlet 
and  gold,  feasting  and  drinking 
while  E  ngland  weeps.  But  look 
deeper  under  the  surface  and 
you  will  discover  the  secret  of 
our  seeming  cynicism.  We 
assume  our  motley  as  we  as- 
sume our  laughter — to  impress 
the  Indian.  In  the  East  the 
victorious  king  does  not  wear 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  if 
indeed  there  be  virtue  in  gold- 
laced  trousers,  why  for  heaven's 
sake  not  let  us  wear  them ! 
As  for  our  pitiful  though  pre- 
tentious banquets,  they  would 
be  scorned  by  any  epicurean  in 
your  cabmen's  shelters ;  for  In- 
dia is  the  land  of  the  save-the- 
situation  sauce  and  the  un- 
speakable cook,  so  do  not  envy 
us  the  five-course  nastiness  of 
our  mysterious  messes,  or  fate 
may  take  you  at  your  word 
and  send  you  out  here  as  our 
guests  ! 


1  Kismet  Jcit  bat — it's  Fate. 
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However,  passing  from  such 
apologia,  we  now  come  to  our 
impressions  of  the  more  serious 
sides  of  Anglo-Indian  life  in 
war-time,  and  here  we  find 
many  things  that  the  new- 
comer oannot  but  regard  as 
frankly  discreditable  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  European  com- 
munity. Most  of  us  have  read 
Mr  Kipling's  rhapsodies  of  his 
"own  people,"  and  from  them 
we  have  got  the  impression  that 
Anglo-Indians  form  a  sort  of 
super-Imperial  breed  which — 
you  might  imagine — would  be 
the  first  to  come  forward  during 
an  Imperial  emergency.  Yet 
the  Anglo  -  Indian  Press  was 
crammed  with  just  the  same 
old  lame  excuses  for  avoiding 
the  local  and  very  light  military 
service  that  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  India  as  you 
formerly  saw  in  stay-at-home 
old  England  for  avoiding  the 
real  thing. 

You  learn — incredulously — 
that  this  or  that  Indian  In- 
dustry or  Trade  will  be  ruined, 
and  must  shut  down  if  the 
iniquitous  practice  of  drilling 
their  European  staffs  for  seven 
hours  a  week  should  continue, 
and  a  delicate  young  tea-planter 
writes  a  bitter  complaint  that 
he  actually  has  to  ride  ten 
miles  to  reach  his  local  parade- 
ground  1  Knowing  something 
of  the  exploits  of  the  African 
White  Settler  in  this  last  con- 
nection, you  cannot  forbear  to 
smile  at  this  particular  griev- 
ance, and  throwing  your  paper 
away  you  wonder  vaguely  what 
the  native  thinks  of  it  all. 


If  certain  sections  of  the  non- 
official    community  disappoint 
you,  it  comes  as  even  a  bigger 
blow  to  discover  that  the  war 
has    not   yet    eradicated    pro- 
vincial   self  -  importance    from 
the  official  mind,  nor  made  it 
realise  that  at  home  all  English- 
men, regardless  of  professional 
rank   or    social   standing,    are 
now  as  one  in  the  great  free- 
masonry of  National  co-opera- 
tive effort.     Accustomed  as  we 
are  in  English  Society  to  joke 
about  the  official  social  system 
of   Anglo-India  that   solemnly 
decides    the    dinner-party   im- 
portance   of    the     community, 
even  down  to  the  most  socially 
unexciting      of      officials,     we 
scarcely    imagined    that    such 
provincial    trivialities   were  of 
sufficiently  weighty  importance 
to      breed     friction     even     in 
time  of  war.      Yet  we  learn1 
that    certain    men    have    felt 
aggrieved   at    having    to   join 
the  Indian    Army  Reserve    of 
Officers  in  a  capacity  and  rank 
that    lowered     their     precious 
provincial  "precedence";  while 
some  of  those  who  are  exempt 
from,    or    unsuitable    for,    the 
Reserve    of   Officers,    complain 
bitterly   of   having   to  drill  in 
the   ranks   of  their   particular 
local  defence  force  on  the  naive 
grounds  that  it  is  "derogatory  " 
to  their  "position"!     It  may 
here  be  noted  that  the  Anglo- 
Indian  official  who   enters  the 
Reserve   of    Officers   keeps   his 
full  civil  salary  if  this  be  higher 
than  the  army  pay  of  his  new 
rank,  and  in  consequence,  un- 
like   his    unofficial    brothers  in 


1  From  a  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  who  strongly  condemned  what  he 
narrated. 
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England  of  the  professional 
classes  —  lawyers,  merchants, 
and  doctors — he  has  to  make 
no  financial  sacrifices  at  all 
when  offering  his  services 
to  his  country,  and  a  raw 
subaltern  may  thus  draw  the 
same  pay  for  his  military 
services  as  his  own  Regular 
Colonel !  Subsequent  investi- 
gation has  since  shown  us  that 
the  heaven-borns  who  consider 
that  they  lose  caste  by  accept- 
ing H.M.  Commission,  or  by 
serving  him  in  the  ranks,  are 
most  certainly  in  an  utter 
minority;  but  that  they  should 
exist  at  all  is  well  worth  re- 
cording, because  in  any  other 
country  of  the  Empire  except 
India  they  would  be  laughed 
out  of  existence  as  soon  as 
they  opened  their  impertinent 
mouths. 

We  have  already  intimated 
that  where  obstruction  or  folly 
exists  in  respect  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  public  duty  among 
the  Anglo-Indian  community, 
such  an  attitude  is  the  result 
of  lack  of  imagination  rather 
than  lack  of  zeal.  "Of  what 
use  is  it  for  me  to  waste  my 
time  being  damned  by  a  drill 
instructor  for  a  job  that  I  shall 
never  be  required  to  do  ?  "  But 
the  whole  point  is  that  they 
may  be  required  to  do  their 
job,  and  as  for  those  blasphem- 
ing drill  instructors,  they  have 
made  our  regular  army  what  it 
is,  and  given  a  chance,  may  yet 
turn  a  hotch-potch  of  unsys- 
tematic volunteering  into  an 
internal  Defence  Force  of  which 
we  may  yet  well  be  proud. 

The  one  thing  in  the  war 
that  has  apparently  impressed 
the  Anglo-Indian  mind  is  the 


occasional  loss  of  the  Indian 
Mail.  The  P.  &  O.  Mail  is  the 
Anglo  -  Indians'  rock  of  ages, 
and  the  torpedoing  of  the 
Persia  first  forced  it  upon  the 
notice  of  the  community  that 
the  Hun  had  to  be  taken  a 
little  more  seriously  than  the 
Zakha  Khel  Afridi.  For  Anglo- 
India's  worst  fault  is  its  con- 
tempt for  its  adversaries  as 
well  as  for  its  critics.  "  Beat 
us  I — The  Germans  !  Tell  me 
another,"  has  been  Us  mental 
attitude  ever  since  it  noisily 
celebrated  an  entirely  fictitious 
naval  victory  at  Simla  early  in 
the  war  at  a  moment  when,  as 
a  matter  of  cold  fact,  our  hard- 
pressed  little  Army  was  within 
an  ace  of  bloody  defeat.  The 
fall  of  unrelieved  Kut-el- Amara, 
the  stalemate  that  followed 
that  disaster,  the  medical 
scandal  in  Mesopotamia,  the 
Scinde  Troop  Train  Tragedy, 
— none  of  these  things  could  at 
first  make  Anglo-India  realise 
that  something  was  seriously 
wrong  with  its  antique  ma- 
chinery, and  that  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular soldier,  doctor,  railway 
official,  or  Civil  Servant  upon 
the  spot,  when  their  best-laid 
plans  went  agley ;  but  rather 
that  of  the  whole  hopelessly 
out-of-date  system  of  Bureau- 
cratic Government  in  India, 
that  is  the  hoary  heritage  of 
old  John  Company  days,  whose 
narrow  commercial  tradition 
still  survives  and  threatens  to 
paralyse  the  wider  Imperialism 
that  has  theoretically  replaced 
it.  No,  it  needed  new  blood 
in  high  places  to  bring  that 
clumsy  machine  up  to  date, 
and  to  scrap  it  mercilessly  in 
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the  process,  and  even  now  the 
average  Anglo-Indian,  loyal  to 
his  old  loves,  still  makes  excuses 
for  his  former  fetishes. 

What  is  required  in  India  is 
longer  and  more  frequent  fur- 
lough for  its  officials,  with  free 
tourist  tickets  to  other  parts  of 
the  Empire,  a  paper  famine 
that  might  starve  white  babu- 
dom  to  death,  and  finally,  a 
travelling  State  Theatre,  whose 
prime  object  would  be  to  keep 
the  English  exile  au  courant 
with  the  immediate  thought — 
the  trivial  thought  for  prefer- 
ence— of  his  native  land. 

Much  that  is  unjust,  and 
more  that  is  unintelligent,  has 
been  written  about  the  Indian 
Empire,  until  as  a  natural 
result  the  Anglo-Indian  com- 
munity has  ceased  to  listen  to 
outside  criticism  at  all.  But 
here  lies  danger — the  danger  of 
the  "ruling  race"  believing 
themselves  to  be  above  all 
criticism,  which  is  an  un- 
healthy state  of  psychology 
both  for  the  community  and 
the  individual. 

That  the  Anglo-Indian,  more 
particularly  the  official,  is  apt 
to  become  unduly  mesmerised 
by  his  own  particular  pro- 
vincial problems,  and  that  he 
gradually  loses  the  broader 
vision  that  is  necessary  to  the 
true  Imperialist,  cannot,  we 
think,  be  doubted  by  any  one 
who  knows  him.  In  any  case, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  to  those  who 
have  once  shared  the  same  ob- 
session with  him  and  only  tem- 
porarily escaped  from  it  them- 
selves by  hurried  flight  to  other 
parts  of  the  Empire.  His  very 
virtues  of  laborious  industry  and 
unwearied  devotion  beget  his 


worst  vices  of  unimaginative 
drudgery  and  mental  serfdom  ; 
while  the  super-official  atmos- 
phere that  he  breathes  daily 
becomes  the  very  breath  of  his 
nostrils,  and  too  often  makes 
him  forget  that  regulations 
were  made  for  Man  and  not 
Man  for  regulations.  The  pre- 
war ideal  of  official  Anglo- 
India  was  the  "  safe"  man. 
Now,  while  shrewdness  and 
moderation  are  often  excellent 
traits  in  a  man's  character,  it 
is  easily  possible  to  mistake 
dull  conservatism,  lack  of 
imagination,  and  conventional 
mediocrity  for  "safeness,"  and 
such  men  will  never  "  get  a 
move  on"  in  a  crisis  however 
harmless  they  may  prove  in 
more  normal  times.  That  India 
governed  and  led  by  a  profes- 
sional guild  of  "  safe  "  officials, 
such  as  we  have  attempted  to 
describe,  should  have  lacked 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  war 
both  the  burning  inspiration 
and  the  magnetic  leadership 
that  are  necessary  before  any 
serious  national  effort  becomes 
possible,  does  not — to  be  quite 
candid — surprise  us  in  the  least. 
Even  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  England  herself,  un- 
inspired by  a  wait  -  and  -  see 
Cabinet,  regarded  the  great 
struggle  as  a  gladiatorial  show 
to  be  watched  with  patriotic 
interest  while  applauding  its 
professional  heroes,  so  up  to  a 
very  much  later  date  India  and 
her  leaders  remained  satisfied 
with  trumpery  enthusiasms 
over  Bed  Cross  liberality, 
princely  patriotisms,  or  the 
winning  of  Victoria  Crosses  by 
her  native  soldiery.  A  rein- 
carnation of  John  Nicholson, 
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Henry  Lawrence,  or  Hodson  or 
Clive,  would  have  supplied  the 
eleotrio  personality  without 
which  the  East  is  lost;  but  no 
personality  was  possible  under  a 
conventional  regime  of  tedious 
conformity  to  type  that  dreads 
individual  originality  as  the 
middle  classes  dread  the  devil. 
In  fact  India — and  Anglo-India 
— took  far  longer  than  Britain 
to  realise  that  here  was  no  mere 
military  or  imperial  pageant, 
but  rather  a  grim  struggle  for 
the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
where  every  man  who  was  not 
a  cripple  and  every  rupee  that 
was  not  debased  were  urgently 
needed  before  the  scales  of  vic- 
tory had  the  slightest  chance 
of  descending  in  our  favour. 
Now,  however,  under  the  ener- 
getic guidance  of  a  new  and 
vigorous  Viceroy,  who  came  to 
Asia  fresh  from  a  hustling,  war- 
stricken  Europe,  a  change  has 
already  come  over  the  land,  and 
if  we  cannot  actually  say  that 
India  is  "  only  just  beginning," 
we  can  at  least  prophesy  that 
her  efforts  in  all  directions 
are  being  gradually  multiplied 
every  month  that  passes.  The 
recent  brilliant  successes  of 
her  soldiers  at  Baghdad,  the 
despatch  of  coolie  corps  to 
release  white  labour l  at  home, 
the  raising  of  an  Indian  War 
Loan,  and  lastly,  the  long- 
delayed  Compulsory  Service 
Bill  for  Europeans — which  has 
impressed  the  native  mind  im- 
mensely— are  all  alike  signifi- 
cant of  the  new  and  progres- 
sive order.  India,  with  or 


without  her  permission,  is  being 
lifted  slowly  from  her  ancient 
ruts  of  dreamy  glory,  and 
everywhere  new  enterprise  is 
in  the  air.  We  see  new  experi- 
ments made  in  all  directions, 
which,  whether  they  prove  suc- 
cessful or  not,  at  least  show  us 
clearly  that  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  has  come  from  the  West  to 
ventilate  the  cobwebbed  halls  of 
Indian  Councils.  For  Bengalis 
are  tried  as  8oldiers,Sikhs  are  en- 
couraged as  mechanics,  Shroffs 
are  invited  to  invest  their 
buried  silver — and  the  "ruling 
race  "  are  ordered  to  drill ! 

Before  we  part  with  our 
brethren  in  exile,  as  they  really 
are,  let  us  realise  and  remember 
that  their  presence  in  India 
serves  a  great  Imperial  pur- 
pose, and  that  their  life  is  most 
certainly  not  one  for  the  moral 
or  physical  weakling.  Living, 
as  such  men  do,  in  an  abomin- 
able climate,  worried  to  death 
by  Asiatic  wiles,  prematurely 
aged  by  sun  and  fever,  im- 
properly fed  and  segregated 
from  half  the  wholesome  dis- 
tractions of  Europe,  is  it  sur- 
prising that  their  views  on  life 
in  general  do  not  keep  pace 
with  those  of  their  luckier 
brothers  in  the  Imperial  Metro- 
polis? And  now,  after  these 
mixed  and  —  for  a  returned 
Anglo -Indian — heretical  mus- 
ings, it  is  time  for  us  to  go  to 
bed.  To  bed  in  a  certain  hostel, 
whose  charges  rival  those  of 
the  Ritz,  and  whose  standard 
of  comfort  is  that  of  a  South 
Kensington  boarding  -  house. 


1  More  especially  from  Assam,  where  a  well-organised  recruiting  scheme  met 
with  an  almost  incredibly  rapid  response  from  the  Kassias,  Nagas,  &c.,  of 
the  hills. 
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Is  this  indeed  the  spacious  free 
and  easy  hell-for-leather  India 
of  our  boyish  memories,  whose 
glamour  has  haunted  us  ever 
since  we  left  its  shores?  But 
perhaps  we  shall  rediscover 
that  India  up-country  when  we 
shall  have  reached  our  destina- 
tion. Good  heavens  !  and  here 
oome  the  mosquitoes  !  They  at 


least  have  homely  faces.  Hi! 
you  Mohamed  !  Allah  !  Sadd- 
hoo ! — or  whatever  your  heath- 
en names  may  be — oome  hither 
right  quickly,  O  ebon  slaves, 
and  lower  our  mosquito  -  nets 
before  we  too  are  bitten,  and 
stricken  with  the  same  foul 
fevers  that  breed  your  own 
Oriental  sloth ! 


III.   THE   "WHAT   INDIA  THINKS   OF  THE   WAR"   MYTH. 


To  speak  of  "  India  "  and  the 
war  is  to  talk  obscurely,  be- 
cause there  are  a  hundred 
"Indias."  There  is  the  India 
of  the  tea-planter,  the  India  of 
the  native  Prince,  the  India  of 
the  Anglicised  babu,the  India  of 
the  inarticulate  cultivator,  and 
between  all  these  are  fixed  wide 
gulfs  in  thought  that  are  only 
bridged  by  swaying  strands  of 
uncertain  and  untrustworthy 
gossamer.  Perhaps  upon  re- 
flection the  situation  can  be  ex- 
plained more  clearly  by  saying 
that  in  reality  there  "isn't  no 
sich  place  "  as  India  at  all.  This 
is  a  serious  contention,  because 
the  name  "  India  "  and  the  term 
"  Indian  "  are  purely  the  inven- 
tion of  the  English  mind  and 
the  English  language ;  neither 
really  exist,  although  in  their 
place  we  are  willing  to  admit 
the  reality  of  a  pear-shaped 
puzzle  inhabited  by  an  ethno- 
logical nightmare.  As  well 
draw  a  line  from  Madrid  to 
Messina  and  from  Messina  to 
Mecca,  and  thence  back  again 
to  Malaga  vid  Timbuotoo,  as 
call  the  geographical  a\rea  be- 
tween Peshawar  and  -Cape 
Comorin  a  country,  or  its  p£>ly- 
glot  inhabitants  a  race.  It  ,is 


our  aim  to  make  it  a  country 
and  them  a  nation,  but  —  to 
borrow  a  Kiplingism  that  here 
seems  strangely  apt — that  is 
another  story.  All  this  being 
the  ease,  let  the  Englishman 
beware  should  his  '  Manchester 
Guardian '  inform  him  that 
"  India "  thinks  this,  that,  or 
the  other  thing ;  because  the 
accurately  quoted  opinion  of  the 
'Amrita  Bazar  Patrika'  is  apt 
to  be  at  complete  variance  with 
the  views  of  the  army  of  the 
Punjaub,  while  both  institutions 
probably  think  in  different 
measure  to  the  Parsee  cotton- 
spinner  in  Bombay.  Even 
British  officialdom  is  divided 
against  itself  in  the  sense  of 
not  being  homogeneous  in 
thought.  In  Calcutta  the  Civil 
Servant  believes  in  the  solution 
of  our  whole  Indian  problem  by 
the  gradual  process  of  Angli- 
cisation,  and  a  general  atmos- 
phere of  hazy  benevolence.  At 
Peshawar  his  closely  allied  con- 
frere of  the  Political  Service, 
haunted  by  the  spectres  of 
Afghanistan,  Tirah,  and  Chit- 
ral  in  front,  yearns  secretly 
for  a  regime  of  military  con- 
servatism that  might  free  him 
from  internal  political  fer- 
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ment  behind.  In  Madras  the 
Bishop  of  that  diocese  shares 
with  Mrs  Besant  a  peculiar 
fame  in  all  social  and  theo- 
logical enterprise,  by  which 
means  the  hoary  soul  of  un- 
happy India  is  to  be  rejuven- 
ated by  the  Church  of  England 
upon  the  one  side  and  the 
ministrations  of  the  "Masters" l 
upon  the  other;  while  in  Burma, 
Assam,  Raj  put  an  a,  and  Kash- 
mir there  are  probably  other 
local  complexities  among  both 
rulers  and  ruled,  which  if 
known  to  us  would  demon- 
strate still  further  the  utter 
fatuity  of  speaking  of  "  India  " 
or  of  "  Indian  "  thought.  Still, 
fatuous  or  not  fatuous,  we 
must  continue  to  use  these 
terms  here,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  immediate  coherence,  because 
a  traveller  upon  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May — for 
that  is  now  our  unhappy  lot — 
has  but  little  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  coin  new  and  original 
phrases  between  Bombay  and 
Calcutta.  "  What  does  India 
think  of  the  war?"  The 
tedious  question  keeps  beat 
with  the  clattering  wheels  of 
the  sun-stricken  train  as  we 
throw  our  mind  back  to  the 
England  that  always  asks  it. 
We  regret  that  no  concise 
reply  is  possible,  because  how 
can  India  think  of  anything  at 
all  when,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  She  doesn't  exist  ? 
But  now  for  the  "  ethnological 


nightmare  "  of  oar  own  dread- 
ful substitution  :  What  does  it 
think  ? 

Well,  here  fortune  favours  us 
in  forming  our  reply,  because, 
before  we  began  this  toilsome 
railway  journey,  we  met  a 
trinity  of  Indian  friends  who 
are  perhaps,  in  their  different 
stations,  mildly  representative 
of  the  whole  jarring  Penin- 
sula. The  first  is  the  scion 
of  a  Maharajal  family,  whose 
father  used  to  be  well  known 
to  us  in  Paris  ;  the  second  is  a 
Decoani  journalist  of  our  former 
acquaintance,  originally  a  polit- 
ical suspect,  but  now  a  leading 
spirit  in  all  conventionally  pa- 
triotic propaganda ;  and  the 
third  a  Pathan  officer  of  Na- 
tive Cavalry.  Let  them  now, 
each  and  severally,  tell  their 
own  tales  Arabian-wise,  so 
that  we  may  indeed  learn  first 
hand  exactly  "  what  India 
thinks  of  the  war." 

"You  want  to  know  my 
impressions  of  the  war,  do 
you?"  asked  the  young 
Kunwar  Sahib,2  crossing  his 
polo  -  breeched  and  riding- 
booted  legs  upon  the  one  and 
only  sofa  that  our  hotel  bed- 
room contained.  "  Well,  Sa- 
hib "  —  and  here  his  boyish 
eyes  twinkled  cheekily  —  "I 
must  first  begin  with  my 
own  private  grouses  ! "  Nota 
Bene  that  our  young  Indian 
friend  has  been  to  an  English 
public  school.  "My  main 


1  "  The  Masters  " — the  secret  inspirers  of  the  late  Mde.  Blavatski  and  of  the 
living  Mrs  Besant,  who  possess  exclusive  information  on  all  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  next  world.      They  live  in  the  Great  Gobi  desert  or  the  hidden  places  of 
the  Himalaya,  and  are  not  in  the  telephone  book. 

2  Courtesy  title  given  to  a  Maharajah's  eldest  son. 
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grouse  is,"  he  continued — un- 
fastening a  small  diamond 
broooh  from  his  silken  turban 
— "  that,  burnin'  with  en- 
thusiasm to  serve  my  be- 
loved Motherland,  and  all  that 
sort  of  tommy  rot,  I  was 
pushed  out  to  the  I.E.F.  in 
Franoe  all  oovered  with  red 
tabs.  Of  these,  in  my  double 
capacity  of  Oriental  potentate 
and  honorary  Colonel  of  Indian 
Cavalry,  I  was  at  first  as 
proud  as  a  plurry  peacock, 
until  I  discovered  later  that 
they  were  merely  the  symbols 
of  a  sordid  serfdom.  Let  me 
explain.  Once  out  there  I 
was  wet-nursed  by  an  elderly 
old  buffer  of  a  General,  who 
being  in  the  Guards  thought 
it  his  polite  yet  painful  duty 
to  try  and  talk  Hindustani  to 
me.  I  couldn't  well  explain 

that  being  a  the  ruddy 

lingo  was  nearly  as  foreign 
to  me  as  it  was  to  himself ; 
but  since  his  only  remarks — 
gleaned  from  an  I. M.S.  doc- 
tor man — were  mallum  ? l  and 
dekko,2  and  acha*  I  generally 
managed  to  understand  him 
all  right.  When  he  wasn't 
teaching  me  Hindustani  his 
A.D.C.,  for  whom,  funnily 
enough,  I  had  fagged  at  Eton, 
was  stoppin'  me  from  going 
into  the  trenches,  because  they 
thought  my  important  life  too 
bally  valuable  to  be  risked — 

d n    'em!      By    the    way, 

have  you  got  a  gasper  on 
you  ?  I  hate  these  camel- 
muck  gippies.  A  light?  .  .  . 
thanks  most  awf'ly  .  .  .  merci, 
mon  Capitaine.  As  I  was 
saying,  we  all  got  on  top- 


hole,  but  devil  a  scrap  could 
I  get  into,  and  they  made  me 
spend  all  my  time  writing 
out  patriotic  sentiments  for 
the  Indian  Cavalry  Corps,  who 
used  to  shriek  with  laughter 
at  my  unwonted  industry.  If 
Bobs  Bahadur  had  still  been 
alive  I'd  have  written  to  him 
about  it,  because  he  used  to  be 
a  great  pal  of  my  grand-uncle, 
the  old  bloke  who  looked  after 
those  Englishwomen  durin'  the 
Mutiny.  But  as  it  was,  there 
was  no  one  who  would  help 
me  a  damn,  and  there  I  sat,  a 
typical  Indian  Rajah  of  'Bed 
Magazine '  fiction,  bored  stiff 
with  life,  and  doing  nothing 
in  particular.  They  seemed 
to  think  I  was  a  kind  of  local 
institution  too :  a  brace  of 
Canadians  blew  up  one  day 
and  stared  at  me  as  though 
I  were  a  waxwork. 

" '  Morning,  kid  ! '  I  said  to 
the  younger  one,  and  he  nearly 
fell  down  with  astonishment. 

"'Shucks!'  he  said  to  his 
pal — at  least  it  sounded  like 
'  shucks ' — '  it  talks  English, 
Bill !  Say,  are  you  a  prince 
down  in  your  own  location?' 

"'Roughly  speaking,'  I  re- 
plied. 

"  'Then  shake,'  he  said,  'and 
don't  go  worrying  about  it ; 
it's  not  your  fault ! ' ' 

The  Kunwar  Sahib  paused, 
and  lighting  another  of  our 
cigarettes,  resettled  his  slight 
wiry  frame  upon  our  now 
dishevelled  sofa,  and  absent- 
mindedly  rowelling  our  best 
cushions  with  his  small,  sharp 
silver  spurs,  he  continued  his 
irrelevant  narrative. 


1  Do  you  understand  ? 


2  Look  here. 


3  Good. 
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"After  that,"  he  said,  "I 
got  leave  to  London,  put  up 
at  the  Alexandra  Hotel,  and 
rode  in  the  Row  every  morn- 
ing. I  saw  'Zig  Zag'  and 
the  '  Bing  Girls  ' — both  ripping 
— went  down  to  see  my  old 
headmaster,  tried  to  enlist  in 
the  Flyin'  Corps,  and  then 
got  pushed  back  to  India  to 
raise  a  war  loan  in  my  papa's 
dominions." 

"Yes,"  we  interrupted,  "these 
adventures,  Your  Highness,  are 
all  very  interesting,  but  what 
are  your  opinions  about  the 
war?  We're  asking  in  the 
saored  interests  of  British 
journalism,  so  forget  that  we 
have  seen  better  days  and 
used  to  shoot  your  father's 
sambhur,  and  just  tell  us  quite 
simply,  as  you  would  tell  a 
'Daily  Mail'  reporter,  all 
about  those  passionate  feel- 
ings of  emotional  devotion  to 
the  Empire  that  the  Press 
informs  us  are  surging  in 
your  dignified  and  Oriental 
bosom." 

The  Kunwar  Sahib  hurled 
his  half-oonsumed  "gasper" 
out  of  the  window  and  winked 
slowly  and  wiokedly — thrioe. 
"Stop  pullin' my  leg,  Captain 
Sahib  !  "  he  replied,  grinning 
like  the  English  schoolboy 
that  he  is,  "and  now  let's 
all  go  down  the  Strand ! " 
And  so  we  did — as  far  as  the 
city  of  our  immediate  residence 
possessed  one. 

"This,  £t'r,"  said  the  obese 
pork-pie  hatted  journalistic 
figure  in  the  Deooani  out  frock- 
coat  —  who  continues  the 
Arabian  sequence  of  narration 
— "is  indeed  a  lugrubrious, 


but  none  the  less  lamentable 
armaggedon  of  bloody  awful 
strife.  Firstly  and  foremostly 
let  me  confess  quite  briefly 
that  both  auricle  and  ventricle 
of  my  heart  bleed  with  pity 
and  palpitation  at  the  dreadful 
spectacle  of  Civilisation  thus 
struggling  against  its  better 
self  and  better  half  upon  a 
laohrimose  ocean  of  gory  gun- 
powder. The  War  Loan?  O 
yes,  Sir !  Have  you  seen  the 
'  Indian  Clarionette  '  ?  Sons 
of  Ind  fight  or  pay :  pay  and 
fight  another  day  t  Ha  !  ha  ! 
That  in  the  Deooan  we  should 
call  typical  Bengali  wit !  Not 
true?  But  my  brother-in-law 
saw  the  paper :  no,  I  forget  the 
date  of  issue  :  but  no  matter. 

"  The  Submarine  menace  ? 
Ho !  ho  !  Breetish  engenuity 
will  soon  overcome  that!  The 
advance  upon  Western  Front? 
Of  course ;  we  shall  soon  be  in 
Berlin  at  this  rate. 

"  You  want  my  real  opinions? 
What  a  funny  question  to  ask, 
well !  well ! "  and  here  he 
fumbles  with  his  pince-nez  as 
he  plumbs  the  deepest  well 
of  his  Oriental  mind  in  apolo- 
getic search  for  that  naked 
unattractive  and  indiscreet 
lady  called  Tactless  Truth. 

"  The  greatest  catastrophe 
of  this  great  sanguinary  con- 
flict," he  begins  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  suddenly  dis- 
charged Gatling,  "is  awful 
financial  stringency  in  Pro- 
vincial Budgets.  No  longer 
is  any  expenditure  available 
for  national  educations,  soci- 
able reforms,  or  engineering 
projeotures.  In  my  own  home 
roof  is  off  school  house  after 
last  monsoon,  but  to  mention 
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fact  just  now  would  be  un- 
patriotic statement,  and  our 
new  Indian  boy  scouts  have 
no  uniforms  for  self  -  same 
reason,  and  so  cannot  wear 
bare  knees. 

"I  was  paying  my  beat 
respects  to  our  beloved  Lieut. - 
Governor  one  day,  and  men- 
tioned all  this  to  His  Honour's 
notice,  but  he  only  humorously 
replied — he  !  he ! — that  I  must 
wait  until  my  ship  came  in  or 
golden  geese  laid  eggs. 

"And  then,  Sir,  have  you  heard 
of  votes  for  Imperial  Council? 
My  word !  but  Hon.  Suren- 
dranath  Banajea  got  violent 
slap  of  disappointment !  After 
the  war,  Sir,  all  will  doubtless 
be  very  different  in  our  politics, 
because  warm-hearted  Breetish 
Public  being  much  moved  by 
heroism  of  romantic  fighting 
races  of  ignorant  Punjaub  will 
doubtless  give  Home  Rule  to 
those  of  us  of  the  South,  who 
possessing  superior  education 
to  illiterate  peasant  -  soldier, 
have  not  fought  in  cause  of 
glorious  freedom  at  all.  Sir, 
you  thinking  me  a  most  cynical 
gentleman,  but  all  politioans 
are  opportunists,  even  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  thinking  you  per- 
haps are  just  the  same  !  Why 
then  should  we  disguise  our 
mutual  emotions,  for,  as  HOH. 
Milton  euphemistically  puts  it, 
'one  touch  of  Nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin.'  But 
you  say  what  do  I  think  of  the 
warr  ?  Oh  yes,  I  forgot ;  how 
stupid  !  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  indeed  a 
very  terrible  war,  and  again 
let  me  state  quite  briefly  that 
both  auricle  and  ventricle  of 
my  heart  bleed  with  pity  and 
palp » 


But  then  we  fled  from  this 
victim  of  verbal  cholera  leaving 
our  "  Dr  Collis "  specific  upon 
the  mantelpiece. 

A  handsome  but  sullen  face, 
with  innocent  child-like  eyes 
that  have  looked  unmoved 
upon  more  than  one  border 
murder,  peers  into  the  dismal 
waiting  -  room  when  we  are 
attempting  to  breakfast  before 
the  down  mail  arrives.  The 
pale  Afridi  face  suddenly  lights 
up  with  a  merry  smile,  the 
frosty  blue  Afridi  eyes  sparkle 
with  pleasure,  and  the  small 
golden  moustachios  are  twisted 
upwards  with  a  coquettish 
twirl  of  the  slim  manicured 
hand. 

"  Salam  Huzoor"  says  a  low 
rough  voice,  "what  do  you 
here  ?  Ah — h  you  limp  ! " — as 
we  rise  and  shake  hands — 
"  and  that  means  War !  How 
long  are  you  back  from  it  ?" 

We  effect  an  exchange  in 
tobacco,  and  then  put  the  same 
question  to  him  as  we  have 
already  put  to  the  prince  and 
the  journalist.  He  seats  him- 
self upon  a  rickety  cane  chair, 
bends  forward  to  light  his  Eng- 
lish briar  pipe,  and  thrusting 
his  cruel-looking  sabre  across 
his  knees,  leans  back  in  his  seat 
and  smiles  meaningly  into  our 
face.  "I  think,"  he  says  slowly, 
as  one  who  has  given  the  matter 
much  thought,  "  that  the  Sahib 
Log  are  the  maddest  of  all  man- 
kind!" 

"  Possibly  ;  but  why  ?  " 

The  tired  innocent  eyes  drop 
warily  on  the  instant,  and  to 
gain  time  their  Afridi  owner 
coughs  up  a  bellyful  of  blue 
tobacco  smoke. 
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"  How  often,  Sahib,  have  we 
two  met  before  ?  "  he  asks. 

We  forget,  but  reply  em- 
phatically that  we  certainly 
are  not  strangers. 

"  First  it  was  Peshawar,"  he 
says  reminisoently.  "  Then 
Amritsar — you  remember  that 
night,  Sahib,  upon  the  house- 
top when  all  the  scum  of 
Sikhdom  stoned  us  !  —  once 
in  the  Kurram  Valley  near 
mine  own  people,  and  lastly 
at  the  Cavalry  School  where 
we  were  disciples  together 
and  both  fell  sick  of  a 
fever." 

"  Yes,"  we  reply ;  "  but  now 
tell  us  of  what  you  saw  in 
France,  for  we  now  see  from 
your  shoulder  that  you  too  are 
wounded." 

"  It  is  inauspicious  to  hasten 
speech,"  he  continues,  as  though 
we  had  not  interrupted  him ; 
"what  did  you  and  yours 
teach  me  and  mine  in  the 
old  days?" 

"  Not  to  murder  your  fathers 
unnecessarily,  and  to  refrain 
from  raid  and  rape  when  pos- 
sible," we  reply  incautiously, 
recalling  the  glorious  Frontier 
days  of  our  happy-go-lucky 
youth. 

"True,  Sahib!  "he  answers 
triumphantly,  "  and  yet  now 

you  and  yours "  and  he 

waved  a  crippled  but  signifi- 
cant arm  towards  the  white- 
washed wall  upon  which  was 
pinned  an  inaccurate  map  of 
blood-stained,  mutilated,  and 
ravaged  Europe ! 

If  the  reader  is  in  the  least 
enlightened  as  to  "  what  India 
thinks  of  the  war "  after  the 
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perusal  of  these  truthfully  re- 
corded conversations,  he  has 
greater  powers  of  perception 
than  the  historian  who  indulged 
in  them  at  first  hand  can  boast 
or  pretend.  Armageddon  is 
too  vast  a  catastrophe  for  the 
Eastern  mind  to  grasp  in  its 
entirety,  and  the  Indian  can 
only  speak  of  it  as  it  may  hap- 
pen to  affect  his  own  immediate 
interests  or  arouse  his  curi- 
osity. After  all,  the  moral 
just  drawn  by  the  puzzled  Af- 
ridi  is  as  shrewd  a  criticism  of 
the  inconsistency  of  European 
morality  as  any  we  ever  have 
read  ourselves  in  our  own  caus- 
tic philosophies ! 

Before  we  close  this  chapter, 
we  will  quote  one  bright  cut- 
ting from  the  local  press  that 
may  demonstrate  still  further 
the  difficulty  of  elucidating 
"Indian"  opinion  on  the 
war. 

"  The  disturbances  reported 
this  morning  at  Mohurbunj  " — 
so  runs  a  paragraph  comment- 
ing upon  a  riot  in  which  a  mail 
train  was  held  up  by  some 
Santal  coolies  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows — "are  no  doubt  the 
outcome  of  the  grotesque  rumours 
that  have  been  circulated  in  the 
villages  regarding  the  inward 
meaning  of  the  Labour  Corps. 
The  popular  theory  seems  to  be 
that  Government  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  human  sac- 
rifices are  necessary  to  secure 
victory  in  France,  and  that  the 
Labour  Corps  is  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  ..." 

And  yet  the  exacting  reader 
expects  us  to  tell  him  what 
India  thinks ! " 

2Q 
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IV.   SOME   MIXED   IMPRESSIONS   AND   SOME   FRANK 
REFLECTIONS. 


Any  one  who  tells  you  that 
India  is  "full  of  sedition"  and 
"hates"  the  "ruling  raoe,"  is 
an  uninformed  fool,  while  the 
man  who  states  glibly  that 
she  is  "passionately  devoted" 
to  her  British  rulers  is  a 
Secretary  of  State.  Both  of 
these  are  extreme  views,  and 
those  who  hold  either  of  them 
are  equally  wide  of  the  mark ; 
for  while  it  oannot  be  pre- 
tended —  without  hypocrisy — 
that  the  Indian  is  so  peculiar- 
ly constituted  as  to  prefer  a 
foreign  to  an  indigenous  rule, 
this  war  has  at  least  shown 
us  clearly  that  he  appreciates 
the  personal  freedom  and 
security  that  he  now  enjoys, 
and  that  he  has  little  leaning 
towards  the  rather  nebulous 
national  idealism  as  conveyed 
in  Pierre  Loti's  phrase,  "  Vlnde 
sans  les  anglaix." 

Three  hundred  years  ago  an 
English  limited  liability  com- 
pany— or,  to  be  more  accurate, 
a  trading  guild  that  was 
chartered  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
—  gradually  established  itself 
in  the  good  graces  of  this 
or  that  Indian  prince  or 
rajah,  and,  by  helping  to 
overthrow  the  contemporary 
rivals  of  such  chieftains, 
gained  a  peculiar  prestige  in 
the  land  that  has  served  us 
ever  since.  In  the  real  sense 
of  the  word  we  never 
"  conquered  "  India  at  all,  but 
rather  permeated  it  by  peace- 
ful penetration ;  and  even  at 
the  present  day  one  -  third  of 
the  Peninsula  is  still  ruled  by 


its  own  chiefs.  Of  fighting,  it 
is  true,  there  has  in  the  past 
been  plenty,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  call  to  memory  any 
single  important  Indian  battle- 
field where  a  purely  British 
force  ever  faced  a  purely 
native  one.  On  the  contrary, 
at  almost  every  classic  en- 
counter of  arms  we  find  the 
British  alongside  Indian  allies 
fighting  for  some  common 
objective  and  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  Olive's  victories 
were  won  against  the  French 
with  a  handful  of  Europeans 
and  a  host  of  Indians ;  Gough 
finally  overcame  the  Sikhs 
with  a  dozen  British  regi- 
ments and  the  army  of  old 
Hindustan ;  the  force  that 
broke  the  back  of  the  Mutiny 
at  Delhi  contained  more 
Pathans  and  Sikhs  of  the 
Puujaub  Irregular  Force  and 
other  native  levies  than  it 
did  British  soldiers ;  while 
in  our  own  times  two-thirds 
of  every  "  British  "  expedition 
that  has  been  sent  against 
Waziristan,  Tirah,  or  Chitral 
has  been  composed  of  Indian 
Sepoys. 

From  all  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  our  position  in 
India  is  a  most  peculiar  one : 
we  are  not  its  conquerors, 
because  in  reality  it  has  con- 
quered itself.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  we  exactly 
the  invited  guests  of  the 
country,  because  in  the  be- 
ginning we  arrived  in  it 
without  an  invitation.  The 
real  truth  of  the  whole  mat- 
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ter  is  that  the  new  and  mys- 
terious white  Sirkar  mesmer- 
ised India's  peoples  until 
they  oame  to  forsake  those 
indigenous  rulers  to  whom 
they  owed  a  prior  and  nat- 
ural allegiance  in  order  that 
they  might  rally  round  the  new 
order  which  fascinated  them  by 
its  novelty  and  its  vigorous 
enterprise.  Years  have  passed 
since  those  old  primitive  days, 
and  times,  of  course,  have 
changed.  The  progressive 
Indian  now  sees  in  us  an 
obstacle  to  the  realisation  of 
his  own  personal  and  political 
ambitions,  and  would  gladly 
be  quit  of  us  altogether  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  he 
dreads  his  still  primitive  fel- 
low -  countrymen,  who  would 
probably  out  his  clerkly  throat 
the  moment  we  left  the  coun- 
try. As  matters  stand  at 
present,  the  educated  Indian 
has  to  make  the  best  of  us, 
taking  the  disadvantages  of 
a  foreign  rule  with  the  benefits 
that  it  offers  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  presses  urgently  for 
every  conceivable  political  "re- 
form "  that  he  can  think  of, 
which  term  frankly  translated 
in  India  too  often  means  all 
the  advantages  of  Imperial 
citizenship  with  none  of  its 
responsibilities  or  penalties — 
such  as  conscription  or  super- 
taxation. 

Of  the  masses  of  that  India 
which  is  still  practically  un- 
touched by  Western  thought, 
it  is  difficult  to  write  lucidly 
in  connection  with  their  atti- 
tude towards  our  rule.  Among 
such  a  cosmopolitan  community 
no  national  sense  exists  at  all — 
save  as  a  very  parochial  in- 


stinct —  and  in  consequence, 
the  fact  that  their  rulers  are 
not  men  of  their  own  race 
neither  surprises  them  nor 
hurts  their  feelings.  Spend- 
ing as  the  raiyat  does  half 
his  life  in  lawsuits  with  money- 
lenders who  would  otherwise 
seize  his  crops,  and  the  other 
half  marrying  his  sons  and 
daughters  with  prodigal  dis- 
play and  extravagant  expendi- 
ture, his  life  would  seem  to  be 
too  crowded  with  domestic  in- 
cident to  leave  him  much  time 
to  ponder  over  affairs  of  State, 
except  where  new  taxation  is 
concerned  or  sanitary  propa- 
ganda to  be  resisted.  On  the 
whole,  the  various  races  and 
classes  of  India  may  be  said 
to  suffer  the  Englishman  glad- 
ly. They  consider  us  mad,  and 
our  low  -  necked  women  im- 
modest j  they  despise  our  art, 
and  they  wonder  at  our  morals ; 
but  under  the  surface  of  all 
this  mutual  unintelligibility, 
the  East  admires  our  bovine 
honesty  of  purpose,  appreci- 
ates our  ability  to  form  an 
impartial  judgment,  and  mar- 
vels at  our  racial  characteristic 
of  seeing  things  through  to  a 
logical  conclusion.  Finally, 
we  may  say  that  the  Indian 
sums  us  up  as  being  useful 
to  himself;  he  has  a  touching 
belief  in  our  ability  to  do  any- 
thing that  we  like ;  and  except 
in  aggressive  Bengal — of  which 
more  anon — he  is  punctiliously 
polite  to  those  whom  he  con- 
siders worthy  »f  the  name  of 
"  Sahib." 

In  Bengal  the  whole  atmos- 
phere is  different  to  the  rest 
of  India,  and  so  it  deserves 
a  period  to  itself.  Bengal  is 
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the  home  of  the  Bengali  babu, 
whose  flowers  of  speech  are 
well  known  all  over  the  English- 
speaking  world;  it  is  also  the 
home  of  extravagant  journalism, 
aggressive  nationalism,  Simian- 
like  subtleties  of  petty  intrigue 
and  vigorous  but  unformed 
political  thought.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  European  the 
Bengali  had  often  lain  under 
the  iron  heel  of  the  warlike 
Moslem,  who  seems  to  have 
discouraged  his  national  aspir- 
ations. He  was  frequently  the 
victim  of  savage  outrage,  his 
riches  raided  and  his  women 
raped,  and,  in  oonsequenoe,  you 
would  imagine  that  he  might 
welcome  the  British  Raj,  with 
all  its  drawbacks  of  foreign 
constitution,  as  a  mild  im- 
provement upon  the  old  regime. 
It  is  otherwise,  however,  as  a 
casual  perusal  of  his  Provincial 
Press  will  swiftly  show  you, 
for  from  it  you  learn  that  the 
Englishman  is  little  behind  the 
Hun  in  hideous  enormity  !  You 
read  with  consternation  that 
as  Mr  Chatterjee  Ghose  was 
leaving  the  Nil  Desperandum 
Cinema,  he  accidentally  (?) 
stumbled  against  a  Highland 
Tommy,  who  then  appears  to 
have  given  his  opinion  of  the 
Bengali  race  with  more  point 
than  politeness !  Two  columns 
here  follow  which  prove  con- 
clusively and  somewhat  ir- 
relevantly that  the  Bengali  is 
originally  of  purer  Aryan  stock 


than  the  Celt,  and  in  reality 
far  whiter  in  complexion  too, 
were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  the  sun  of  his  adopted 
land  has  now  laid  a  becoming 
bronze  upon  his  handsome 
features. 

Three  young  students  com- 
plain— in  print — that  a  Euro- 
pean ticket  collector  "man- 
handled "  them  for  refusing  to 
leave  a  carriage  marked  "  For 
Europeans  Only  " — (although 
another  compartment  similarly 
labelled  "For  Indian  Gentle- 
men "  was  empty  close  at  hand) 
— and  challenge  the  railway 
company's  right  to  reserve  ex- 
clusive accommodation  for  the 
"Haughty  white  Brahmins."1 

Scathing  comments  are  made 
about  this  or  that  Government 
measure,  impertinent  person- 
alities are  freely  bandied  about, 
and  then,  suddenly  a  whole 
leader  collapses  irrelevantly 
with  an  hysterical  appeal — to 
nobody  in  particular — to  speed 
up  the  Calcutta  municipality 
or  to  expand  the  local  fire 
brigade.  But  one  editorial 
ends  more  kindly,  and  reminds 
its  readers  that  they  must  make 
allowances  for  the  "Dukal" 
Englishman,  who,  after  all, 
isn't  quite  so  "  unsympathetic  " 
as  his  "cousin"  the  unspeak- 
able Hun,  although,  as  he 
points  out  maliciously,  both 
are  "of  the  same  blood  and 
blossoms  from  the  same 
old  Teuton  tree."  Alongside 


1  As  the  customs  and  habits  of  East  and  West  are  at  variance,  Indian 
Railway  Companies  always  endeavour  to  keep  their  European  and  their  Indian 
passengers  apart  in  the  interests  of  both.  An  Englishman  may,  for  instance,  give 
offence  by  eating  beef  sandwiches  in  front  of  an  orthodox  Hindu,  and  an  Indian 
give  equal  annoyance  by  smoking  the  hookah  of  the  country  or  in  other  ways. 
The  Bengali  malcontent  always  pretends  to  see  racial  insult  in  the  custom  and 
continually  makes  political  capital  out  of  it. 
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whole  columns  reeking  with 
racial  antagonism,  you  are  oc- 
casionally startled  to  find  the 
most  extravagant  protestations 
of  loyalty !  For  the  Bengali 
mind  works  curiously,  and  its 
owner  seems  to  imagine  that  he 
can  deceive  a  man  whom  he 
has  just  slashed  across  the  face 
with  a  whip  as  to  his  real  sen- 
timents towards  him,  by  sim- 
ultaneously offering  him  soap 
and  sawder  wherewith  to  heal 
the  weals.  The  problem  of 
semi-Anglicised  and  semi-civ- 
ilised Bengal  has  yet  to  be 
solved.  In  temperament  the 
Province  is  that  of  a  South 
American  Republic  without  its 
bravery,  in  psychology  it  is 
that  of  a  Jesuit  seminary  with- 
out its  discipline,  and  in  political 
thought  it  is  that  of  a  Moscow 
cercle  without  its  originality. 
At  present — following  Mr  Mao- 
aulay's  advice  on  the  subject 
of  newly-found  liberty — young 
Bengal  is  encouraged  to  insult 
English  ladies,  worry  conscien- 
tious Civil  servants  into  early 
graves,  blow  its  police  force  into 
a  higher  and  better  sphere,  and 
generally  speaking  spit  its  black 
venom  at  the  representatives  of 
an  Imperial  race  that  has  but 
recently  dragged  it  from  its 
social  and  moral  gutter.  The 
limits  that  may  be  set  to 
political  agitation  are  always 
doubtful,  even  in  Europe. 
Narrow  the  bounds  and  you 
strike  at  all  democratic  freedom, 
extend  them  too  far  and  you 
breed  the  Sinn  Feiner.  Bengal 


is  like  a  small,  fat,  bespectacled 
boy  that  has  just  left  school — 
full  of  bumptious  self-conceit, 
crammed  with  tedious  facts  and 
figures,  a  nuisance  alike  to  God 
and  man.  Give  him  full  liberty 
to  act  exactly  as  he  pleases  and 
he  will — and  does  ! — mob  the 
English  Professors  of  his  own 
Colleges;  give  him  a  sound 
national  spanking  and  you 
would  merely  break  his  feeble 
spirit,  and  so  undo  your  own 
work  by  again  turning  him  into 
the  servile  sycophant  that  his 
Mohamedan  oppressors  left  be- 
hind them  for  us  to  remake 
and  remodel. 

As  regards  his  attitude  to- 
wards the  war  he  is  professedly 
loyal,  but  as  a  race  he  has 
taken  no  active  part  in  it  at 
all,  except  to  prate  of  this  or 
that  political  concession  which 
he  hopes  to  obtain  by  exploit- 
ing the  warlike  deeds  of  the 
fighting  races  in  which  he  has 
had  no  place  or  part,  aided  in 
this  unholy  propaganda  by 
certain  English  lunatics  who 
know  nothing  of  the  real  facts 
of  the  case,  or  of  the  bitter 
resentment  that  would  ensue 
among  the  fighting  races  them- 
selves if  the  distrusted  and 
denationalised  babu  should  gain 
still  further  political  pre-emi- 
nence in  their  midst. 

One  single  regular  combat- 
ant Bengali  regiment  has  been 
raised  experimentally.  This 
feeble  feat  has  been  accom- 
plished with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty,1 and  possibly  eleven 


1  At  the  moment  of  writing — that  is  to  say,  after  nine  or  ten  months  of  much 
advertised  recruiting — the  "regiment"  is  still  three  hundred  under  strength.  It 
is  said  that  4000  applicants  offered  themselves,  but  as  the  organiser  of  the 
movement  naively  puts  it,  "  many  of  these  failed  to  turn  up." 
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hundred  physically  fit  recruits 
have  been  obtained  out  of  a 
population  of  forty-five  million 
people,  who  actually  have  the 
temerity  to  demand  the  Im- 
perial citizenship  that  they  are 
self-admittedly  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  fight  for  ! 

As  for  the  new  India  Defence 
Force  scheme  —  which,  while 
compelling  Europeans  to  serve, 
also  offered  facilities  for  volun- 
tary and  local  military  service 
to  all  Indians,  regardless  of 
race  or  caste  —  it  has  been  a 
Gilbertian  fiasco  all  over  Angli- 
cised native  India.  For  years 
the  educated  Bengali,  who  is 
demi  -  officially  labelled  as  a 
member  of  a  "  non- fighting  " 
and  therefore  an  "  un-enlisted  " 
race,  has  bitterly  resented  the 
fact  that  the  military  author- 
ities do  not  consider  him  worth 
recruiting  for  the  Indian  Army, 
and  has  constantly  and  clamor- 
ously demanded  the  right  to 
join  the  local  volunteers  along- 
side those  of  his  British  and 
Eurasian  brothers,  who  are 
also  civilians.  Yet  when  in 
war  -  time  the  opportunity  is 
freely  given  him  of  proving 
that  his  former  appeals  were 
sincere  and  not  the  mere  out- 
come of  political  expediency  or 
racial  pique,  then  nothing  ex- 
cept windy  talk  results,  and 
the  whole  scheme  fizzles  out 
in  grotesque  failure.  Let  the 
current  number  of  the  '  States- 
man ' l  tell  the  pitiful  story  in 
its  own  words. 

".    .    ,    Rai  Sita  Nath  Roy 


Bahadur  gave  a  sanguine  esti- 
mate of  the  overwhelming  force 
which  India  would  yield"  — 
(if  the  native  clause  in  the 
India  Defence  Force  Bill  were 
passed).  "7  am  sure,"  declared 
the  Hon'ble  Mr  Mir.  Asad  Ali, 
"  that  the  people  will  whole- 
heartedly respond  to  this  call." 
Mr  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu  be- 
gan an  eloquent  speech  with  the 
words  "we  welcome  the  measure 
as  affording  for  the  first  time 
definite  opportunities  for  mili- 
tary training  and  service  to  the 
Indian  population."  Almost 
the  only  dissentient  voice  among 
the  choruses  of  applause  came 
from  a  Sikh  member  who  un- 
kindly remarked  that  "  the  tribes 
which  have  shown  any  effective 
desire  to  serve  have  already  been 
allowed  to  do  so."  .  .  .  It  is  not 
surprising,  however,  that  the 
Government  of  India  listened  to 
the  eloquent  majority  rather 
than  to  the  solitary  sceptic. 
But  the  doubter  was  right,  and 
those  who  prophesied  smooth 
things  were  wrong.  The  grate- 
ful enthusiastic  millions  of  India 
yearning  for  military  service 
have  presented — three  hundred 
recruits  /  "  2 

The  note  of  exclamation  is 
our  own. 

"After  the  war" — that  hope- 
ful phrase  that  is  constantly 
on  the  lips  of  the  Indian  poli- 
tician at  the  present  moment — 
the  Bengali  may  get  an  un- 
pleasant surprise  from  where 
he  least  expects  it, — namely, 
from  the  British  Public.  For- 


1  An  English  newspaper  of  standing  in  Calcutta. 

2  This,  by  the  way,  it  must  be  understood,  is  no  reflection  on  the  fighting  races 
of  India,  who  have  rallied  in  their  thousands  round  the  regular  Indian  Army 
since  war  broke  out. 
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merly  careless,  good-natured, 
and  sentimental  about  all 
Imperial  problems,  the  war 
has  now  altered  the  too  easy- 
going British  temper,  and  our 
countrymen  will  suffer  lip  ser- 
vice, mock  heroics,  and  shams 
no  longer.  After  the  war,  if 
the  men  of  this  or  that  pro- 
tectorate or  province  shall  de- 
mand self  -  government  or  a 
fuller  citizenship  in  the  Empire, 
the  now  awakened  British 
voter  will  first  ask  a  very  fair 
question  before  he  gives  any 
reply.  "What,"  he  will  say, 
"did  these  people  do  for  the 
Empire  during  the  war  that 
renders  them  worthy  of  our 
priceless  birthright  for  which 
we  fought  and  suffered?"1 

What  reply  will  "pro- 
gressive "  Bengal  have  to  give 
to  this  question  ?  That  she  was 
unable  to  raise  one  division  of 
soldiers  ?  That  she  stinted 
her  treasure  as  well  as  her 
blood  ?  That  her  young  intel- 
lectuals even  refused  to  join  the 
local  Defence  Force,  although 
in  peaceful  years  they  had  long 
complained  that  no  native-born 
Indian  was  eligible  for  such  a 
force  ? 

The  Punjaub  and  Bombay, 
Rajputana  and  the  Deccan,  all 
have  answers  ready  in  terms  of 
blood  and  rupees  lavishly  given 
out  of  sparse  populations  and 
scanty  purses2 — it  is  only  Bengal 
the  fertile  and  rich,  Bengal  the 
prolific  in  children,  Bengal  the 
"educated"  province,  who  will 
fail  to  satisfy  the  British  public 


upon  that  merciless  day  of 
reckoning.  Let  her  then  turn 
her  diminished  head  to  her 
"sympathetic"  travellingM.P.'s, 
to  her  ex-Lieut. -Governors  or 
old  Secretaries  of  State,  who, 
seeking  personal  popularity  or 
political  applause,  have  made 
her  fair  promises  in  the  past ; 
but  none  of  these  men  shall 
save  her  from  the  cold,  serene, 
passionless  judgment  of  those 
Englishmen  who  have  recently 
learned  the  costly  price  of 
Imperial  Citizenship  in  terms 
of  death,  and  wounds,  and 
tears.  The  West,  refined  by 
war,  is  already  nearly  cleansed 
of  cant  and  humbug,  and  a 
saner  age  of  British  Imperial- 
ism is  at  hand,  when  every  man 
will  be  judged — not  by  his 
words  but  by  his  deeds.  Will 
this  era  suit  Bengal? 

There  are  two  schools  of 
thought  in  India,  and  they 
have  been  named — more  or  less 
inaccurately  in  each  case — 
"  progressive  "  and  "  reaction- 
ary." Roughly  speaking,  the 
military  policy  is  "reactionary" 
and  the  Civil  ideal  "progres- 
sive." Neither  policies  are 
perfect,  for  in  India  "Progres- 
sion "  is  only  another  name  for 
denationalisation,  which  too 
often  turns  a  possibly  good 
Asiatic  into  a  certainly  bad 
European,  and  "reaction," 
though  serving  its  own  im- 
mediate military  purpose  ad- 
mirably— namely,  the  retention 
of  a  spirit  of  feudal  loyalty — 
is  far  too  narrow  an  ideal  for 


1  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  any  Englishman  who  illegally  avoided  his  military 
obligations  will  be  disfranchised. 

2  At  the  present  moment  Bombay  with  a  population  of  twenty-seven  millions 
has  subscribed  as  much  to  the  War  Loan  as  Bengal  with  her  forty-six  millions. 
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the  whole  community.  For 
some  reason  that  is  more  or 
less  obscure,  so-called  Western 
education  tends  to  undermine 
the  martial  virility  of  most  Asi- 
atic and  African  races,  as  every 
British  officer  with  Colonial  ex- 
perience knows  full  well;  and  al- 
though we  cannot  fold  our  arms 
and  leave  the  masses  of  India 
entirely  uneducated  until  the 
end  of  Time,  in  the  interests  of 
militarism  we  may  well  pause 
and  reflect  over  new  and  wiser 
ways  and  means  of  education 
before  we  pedantically  destroy 
both  courage  and  courtesy  in 
the  simple  warlike  races  of 
the  North,  even  as  in  Bengal 
we  have  already  transformed 
the  old  servile  panic  into  the 
new  insolent  self-conceit.  In 
fact,  while  the  soldier  must 
remember  that  the  wars  of 
the  future  will  tax  the  brains 
of  his  Sepoys  as  well  as  their 
muscles,  so  also  the  civilian 
should  keep  in  mind  that  if 
his  ideal  of  an  autonomous 
India  is  ever  realised,  the 
peoples  of  that  New  India  will 
have  to  fight  their  own  battles 
in  war  as  well  as  in  oratory. 
The  real  secret  of  our  present 
failure  in  Bengal  is  not  that 
we  have  educated  it,  but  that 
we  have  not  educated  it.  True 
education  is  not  a  matter  of 
intellectual  gormandising  as  a 


boa  -  constrictor  swallows  its 
food  wholesale,  but  is  rather  a 
delicate  process  of  leading  the 
newly  awakened  Soul  of  Youth 
to  heights  of  higher  conscious- 
ness, while  simultaneously  de- 
veloping in  him  that  moral 
balance,  that  mental  discipline, 
and  that  physical  sanity  with- 
out which  mere  brilliance  by 
itself  becomes  a  curse  and  not 
a  blessing  to  its  unhappy 
possessor.  Of  progressives  out- 
side Bengal,  and  of  moderate- 
minded  men  within  it  —  of 
whom  we  have  made  sympa- 
thetic mention  elsewhere1 — we 
have  not  yet  spoken  in  this 
chapter,  nor  would  it  be 
relevant  to  do  so  at  length 
now.  Suffice  to  say  that  there 
are  many  rightly  ambitious- 
minded  men  in  the  Young 
Indian  Party  who  prefer  ra- 
tional argument  to  rhetoric, 
action  to  talk,  and  loyalty  to 
anarchy,  when  putting  forward 
their  claims.  With  euch  true 
patriotism  we  have  of  course 
every  sympathy,  and  our 
quarrel  is  only  with  those  hectio 
follies  which,  if  persisted  in, 
can  only  end  in  repression  and 
retrogression,  and  which  now 
impertinently  cloak  themselves 
under  the  name  of  "  progress," 
even  as  the  Devil  disguises 
himself  as  a  monk. 


V.  THE  BEITISH  SUBALTERN  IN  INDIA  AND  HIS  NATIVE  ARMY: 
TOGETHER  WITH  SOME  FINAL  CONCLUSIONS  AND  A  WORD 
IN  SEASON. 


We  make  no  apology  for  in- 
troducing the  British  subaltern 
as  an  Indian  institution,  be- 


cause he  is  one.  Without  him 
we  do  not  believe  that  British 
rule  in  the  country  would  oon- 


"  On  Tour  with  an  Indian  Proconsul,"  '  Maga,'  March  1917. 
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tinue  for  a  day.  You  might 
dissolve  every  Provincial  Coun- 
cil in  the  land  to-morrow,  and 
nobody  would  be  any  the  wiser 
except  the  members  who  com- 
pose them,  but  the  subaltern  is 
sorely  missed,  even  when  he 
goes  on  the  sick  list  for  a  week, 
or  is  lost  permanently  to  the 
world  by  promotion.  It  is  he 
whom  you  meet  at  early  breath- 
less dawn  scrambling  into  your 
railway  compartment  accom- 
panied by  a  uniform  case,  half 
a  dozen  hog  spears,  a  brace  of 
Sowter  saddles,  and  a  bull- 
terrier  bitch.  It  is  he  who  in 
public  places  assuages  the  pride 
of  the  Bengali  editor  by  order- 
ing this  frequenter  of  Viceregal 
heights  to  lower  his  umbrella 
when  passing  a  pukha  profes- 
sional sahib !  Curiously  enough 
he  is  generally  speedily  obeyed 
without  demur,  but  woe  betide 
the  Lieut. -Governor  who  should 
follow  the  conservative  subal- 
tern's example.  He,  again,  it 
is  to  whom  all  ladian  soldiers 
in  trouble  turn  instinctively. 
The  cynical  Captain  Sahib 
n>*y  grow  sceptical  over  sick 
lathers  and  mothers  when  leave 
is  suddenly  demanded  in  the 
middle  of  the  drill  season,  but 
in  the  subaltern's  youthful 
breast  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness and  a  belief  in  human 
nature  still  persists. 

"I  say,  old  boy!"  he  shouts 
at  you,  jumping  off  his  charger 
and  bursting  into  the  orderly 
room  with  jingling  spurs  and 
flashing  bluoher  boots,  "  old 
Ibrahim  the  '  C '  squadron 
trumpeter  wants  ten  days' 
leave ;  his  kid's  got  the  plague 
and  the  poor  old  devil  is  awfully 
worried  about  it."  Follows 
Ibrahim  the  trumpeter  suitably 
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depressed,  and  he  generally 
gets  the  leave  from  his  squad- 
ron or  company  commander 
more  for  the  subaltern's  peace 
of  mind  than  on  the  merits  of 
his  own  case. 

He  is  always  in  a  hurry, 
dashing  about  the  cantonment 
on  an  unlovely  but  indefatig- 
able country-bred  pony,  a  neat 
young  figure  in  Jodhpore 
breeches  or  polo  kit ;  he  keeps 
the  mess  servants  up  to  the 
mark  by  his  candid  criticisms 
of  their  manners  and  morals ; 
in  fact  he  brings  with  him  a 
breath  of  vigorous  England 
into  our  exotic  life,  and  the 
Indian  day  is  relieved  by  his 
happy  phraseology. 

During  the  present  war  there 
are  two  sorts  of  subalterns  in 
India.  The  triumphant  sub- 
altern under  orders  for  "  Mess- 
pot"  or  the  "Frontier,"  and 
the  depressed  subaltern  left 
behind  in  his  gloomy  bungalow 
with  dark  hate  in  his  soul  for 
Simla.  However,  even  for  this 
unhappy  masculine  Cinderella 
there  are  perhaps  boar  to  be 
hunted  and  "stuck,"  tiger  to 
be  stalked  and  shot  just  out- 
side his  cantonment ;  and  once 
he  gets  into  the  jungle  with 
his  orderly  and  forty-pound 
tent,  he  dons  khaki  shorts  and 
puttees  or  Bedford  cords  and 
gaiters  and  forgets  his  troubles 
in  "  first  spears "  and  other 
trophies  of  the  chase.  He  joins 
his  Indian  Regimentfrom  Sand- 
hurst or  a  British  Corps,  talk- 
ing vile  Hindustani ;  but  if  he 
shapes  well  at  polo  or  shikar 
the  men  take  him  under  their 
indulgent  wing  and  tell  him 
more  about  their  lives  than 
they  would  ever  tell  the  Colonel, 
whom  they  have  known  for 
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twenty  years,  and,  finally,  he 
is  apparently  the  only  person 
in  India  who  can  obtain — and 
keep — a  deoent  Indian  servant. 
In  faot  he  is  the  human  link 
between  East  and  West,  be- 
cause, besides  being  the  happy- 
go-lucky  boy  who  has  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  world, 
he  also  really  does  bridge  the 
gulf  between  the  two  continents 
with  his  Rabelaisian  mirth,  his 
scapegrace  indiscretions  and  his 
general  joi  de  vivre,  all  of  which 
are  perfectly  understood  and 
loved  by  darkest  Asia.  With- 
out him  there  would  be  little 
true  comradeship  in  India  be- 
tween East  and  West ;  for  who 
else  would  play  hookey  with 
his  sepoys,  tent-peg  with  his 
troopers,  or  dare  to  damn 
Oriental  potentates  for  crossing 
him  at  polo?  He  is  the  per- 
sonal equation  in  white  prestige, 
for  he  represents  the  best  that 
the  English  public  school  can 
breed,  and  his  clean-limbed 
body  and  his  sane  young  mind 
inspire  both  respect  and  con- 
fidence. It  is  certainly  not  too 
much  to  say  of  the  British 
subaltern  that  it  is  he  and  he 
alone  who,  with  his  simple  un- 
questioning faith  in  his  alien 
soldiers,  inspires  them  with  an 
uncanny  loyalty  for  the  British 
Raj,  for  as  an  abstract  matter 
the  very  vaguely  visualised  Brit- 
ish Government  means  little  or 
nothing  to  the  Indian  Sepoy, 
but  Broun,  E'shmith,  or  June l 
sahib  mean  a  very  great  deal. 
Viceroys  and  Commanders-in- 
Chief  may  come  and  go,  this  or 
that  policy  may  change  and 
fade,  but  the  sepoy  cares  for 


none  of  these  things  provided 
he  is  not  sent  too  often  on 
manoeuvres,  gets  his  compensa- 
tion for  dearness  of  rations,  and 
has  some  young  English  hope- 
ful to  abuse  or  praise  him  to 
the  skies  aeoording  to  whether 
he  shoots  straight  or  crookedly 
upon  the  range. 

Without  this  personal  mag- 
netism that  the  English  public 
school  boy  unconsciously  exerts 
over  the  minds  of  grey-bearded 
veterans  and  raw  recruits  alike, 
there  would  be  no  Indian  Army 
at  all ;  at  least  no  certain 
loyalty  in  it  in  a  world  of 
seditious  agitators,  religious 
fanatics,  and  mischief-making 
globe-trotters. 

That  our  Indian  legions 
came  gladly  to  this  war,  and 
that  they  had  previously  volun- 
teered for  service  in  South 
Africa  and  the  Crimea,  we  owe 
entirely  to  the  polo  and  hockey 
playing  youth  of  England,  and 
not  to  the  elderly  gentlemen  in 
the  Commons  who  gravely  dis- 
cuss artificial  Indian  "prob- 
lems "  in  which  nobody  takes 
the  slightest  interest  except 
themselves.  In  faot,  the  native 
army  in  India  is  exclusively  the 
property  of  the  British  subal- 
tern, and  belongs  to  nobody 
else  however  exalted. 

Superior  people  in  India 
look  down  upon  the  subaltern. 
From  match-making  mammas' 
point  of  view  he  has  no  "  offi- 
cial precedence,"  he  is  generally 
in  debt,  and  his  love  affairs  are 
more  frequent  than  lasting. 
Others  consider  him  stupid  be- 
cause he  shows  them  candidly 
that  he  is  bored  stiff  by  their 
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patronage,  or  oall  him  buoolio 
because,  absorbed  in  his  men 
and  beloved  polo  ponies,  he  too 
eften  refuses  to  don  "  store 
clothes "  and  attend  what  he 
happily  describes  as  their  wives' 
"  bun  worries."  Speaking  gen- 
erally, the  British  subaltern,  di- 
rect of  speech,  frank  of  manner, 
and  contemptuous  of  expedi- 
ency, is  considered  an  amiable 
fool  who  is  of  little  account  in 
the  great  Indian  orbit.  It  is 
admitted  that  he  has  his  own 
particular  uses,  such  as  being 
killed  in  battle  that  the  elderly 
Olympians  may  live;  but  to 
suggest  that  such  brave  and 
honourable  children  fill  a  really 
important  rdle  upon  our  great 
oriental  stage  would  be  to 
invoke  polite,  superior,  and 
incredulous  laughter — for  chil- 
dren are  not  made  honourable 
misters! 

A  certain  historical  charac- 
ter, however,  who  ever  mocked 
superior  people,  has  warned  all 
such  with  gentle  contempt  that 
children  are  the  only  wise  people 
in  our  stupid  old  world,  be- 
cause, in  their  unselfish,  simple, 
and  unsophisticated  minds  there 
is  at  least  room  for  a  new  idea, 
and  in  India  new  ideas  are 
wanted.  India  has  been  called 
our  white  elephant,  and  so 
let  us  first  be  thankful  that 
this  unwieldy  beast  did  not 
run  amok  during  an  epoch  of 
world- wide  unrest  that  has  had 
its  political  aspects  —  as  in 
Russia — as  well  as  its  crude 
and  bloody  war.  Secondly,  let 
us  be  grateful  that  our  elephant 
came  trumpeting  to  our  assist- 
ance, and  if  the  help  of  so  far 
distant  an  Asiatic  ally  has  of 
necessity  been  rather  primitive, 


we  must  remember  that  except- 
ing always  a  few  hundred  for- 
tunate and  princely  individuals, 
India  is  a  very  poor   country, 
for  ever  on  the  brink  of  plague 
and  famine,  with  a  huge  popu- 
lation that  is  mainly  illiterate, 
for  whom  the  Great  Adventure 
held   all  the  added  terrors   of 
the    utterly   incomprehensible. 
And  what   has  India  actually 
done,  and  what  is  she  still  doing, 
in  the  Imperial  cause  that  has 
so  united  our  far-flung  Empire  ? 
Firstly,  the  small  but  long- 
service  and  professional  Indian 
Army  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the    war    numbered    but    one 
hundred    and     fifty    thousand 
men,    and   which  is   primarily 
raised    for   the   defence   of   its 
own    long    difficult    frontiers, 
and  to  maintain  internal  law 
and   order,   has  not   only  per- 
formed these  difficult  tasks  for 
which  it  was  immediately  re- 
sponsible with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess, but  it  has  also,  we  believe, 
been  represented  in  every  single 
Imperial  theatre  of  war  since 
August    1914.      From   France 
to  Gallipoli,  from  Gallipoli  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  from  the  Canal 
to   the    German    Afrioas,    and 
thence    to    China    vid    Aden, 
Somaliland,  Baghdad,  and  the 
Khyber  Pass,  Indian  arms  have 
been  bloodily  busy,  and  have 
done   solid,  silent,    and   useful 
work,  unboomed  by  the  sensa- 
tional journalist,  and  their  ex- 
ploits  too   often    obscured   by 
official  despatches,  which  refer 
to  all  such  Imperial  operations 
under  the  technical  heading  of 
"British."     Some  day  the  full 
story  of  their  services  will  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
then  all  will  learn  how  on  more 
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than  one  occasion  they  saved 
their  British  comrades  from 
disaster  when  these  were 
handicapped  by  the  climates 
of  Africa  and  Asia;1  of  how 
they  helped  to  stem  the  Ger- 
man Glacier  in  Europe  months 
before  any  other  overseas  sol- 
dier or  Kitchener's  army 
recruit  was  ready  or  fit  to 
take  the  field;  of  how  they 
fought  in  a  cold  climate  that 
was  as  intolerable  to  them  as 
later  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
Soinde  Desert  was  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  British  victims  of 
the  Troop  Train  Tragedy  ;  and 
how,  finally,  in  Mesopotamia 
the  mosquito-like  Indian  Cav- 
alry lived  up  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  its  dashing  reputation. 
But  the  reader  will  say,  what 
about  the  disaffection  that  we 
heard  of  among  some  of  the 
Indian  troops  ?  Wasn't  it  true 
that  some  of  our  Mohamedans 
deserted  to  the  Turks  on  the 
Canal,  and  that  here  and  there 
even  the  Sikhs  gave  trouble? 
Both  facts  are  true,  for  the 
credulity  of  the  ignorant  peas- 
ant soldier  of  India  has  ever 
been  exploited  by  the  political 
malcontent  and  the  religious 
fanatic  whenever  they  seek 
material  for  their  bonfires ;  but 
another  thing  is  true  also,  and 
that  is,  that  for  every  one  Mo- 
hamedan  who  hesitated  pain- 
fully between  his  allegiance  to 
the  temporal  power  of  Britain 
and  the  spiritual  power  of 


Turkey,  there  were  a  hundred 
who  never  faltered  in  their 
loyalty  for  an  instant;  nor 
were  the  Sikhs  less  tempted 
than  the  Mohamedans  by  the 
German  and  Turkish  agents 
and  their  cleverly  organised 
propaganda.  How  cruel  and 
how  insidious  those  trials  and 
temptations  were  we  English- 
men shall  probably  never  real- 
ise. Early  in  the  wan  when 
professional  Indian  soldiers 
were  employed  to  fill  a  stra- 
tegic gap  upon  the  Western 
front,  while  the  raw  citi- 
zen armies  of  Britain  were 
still  in  the  making,  and  before 
compulsory  service  for  the 
White  Man  had  become  law,  a 
seditious  and  extensively  cir- 
culated pamphlet  entitled,  in 
happy  oriental  phraseology, 
'  Black  Pepper  is  Cheaper  than 
White,' advised  the  Indian  Ex- 
peditionary Force  that  it  was 
being  callously  used  as  mere 
cannon  fodder  by  a  race  of  un- 
warlike  shopkeepers,  who  no- 
toriously preferred  paying  for 
cheap  foreign  mercenaries  in 
their  undesired  wars  to  laying 
down  their  own  more  expensive 
lives !  That  under  the  strain 
of  such  satanically  clever  dis- 
tortion of  facts,  to  which  was 
added  religious  doubt  and  per- 
plexity of  the  most  complicated 
order,  the  Indian  Army  did  not 
become  gravely  disaffected  or 
even  prove  faithless  to  its  salt 
is  a  matter  for  happy  self-oon- 


1  The  Baluchi  machine-guns  in  East  Africa  that  saved  the  South  African 
Infantry  at  a  moment  of  crisis  from  the  too  pressing  attentions  of  the  German 
Askari ;  the  Mahrattas  and  Sikhs  at  Aden  who  came  to  the  help  of  the  sun- 
stricken,  thirst-tortured  Territorials  during  a  fierce  Turkish  attack  upon  that 
fortress,  when  these  were  utterly  exhausted  ;  the  Gurkhas  at  Suvla  Bay  who, 
with  the  New  Zealanders,  gave  a  dashing  lead  during  the  attack,  which,  had 
it  been  supported,  might  have  given  us  victory — and  many  similar  instances. 
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gratulation.  At  a  moment  in 
history  when  Welsh  miners 
were  refusing  the  British  fleet 
the  ooal  that  is  its  life  blood, 
when  Irish  "patriots,"  accord- 
ing to  their  ancient  usage,  were 
stabbing  a  hard-pressed  Eng- 
land in  the  back,  and  while 
trade-unionists  upon  the  Clyde 
were  refusing  to  work  at  full 
pressure  for  a  grievance  that 
was  purely  monetary,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  Asiatic 
soldiers  stood  stubbornly  by  a 
foreign  Raj  in  three  continents 
simultaneously,  although  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  half  of 
them  mugt  have  come  near  to 
believing  themselves  the  vic- 
tims of  an  execrable  betrayal. 
That  such  illiterate  peasants 
— mocked,  harangued,  and  be- 
wildered by  the  seditious  or 
fanatically  religious  among 
their  own  race — refused  to  list- 
en to  those  who  would  have  se- 
duced their  loyalty,  must  stand 
eternally  to  their  honour. 
Where  here  and  there  a  neg- 
ligible minority  yielded  to  so 
oruelly  insidious  a  temptation, 
let  us  not  judge  their  defec- 
tion too  harshly — at  least  not 
until  we  have  also  sternly 
arraigned  the  unpatriotism  of 
those  strikers,  rebels,  and  ob- 
structionists who  are  men  of 
our  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Further,  and  outside  direct 
military  assistance  altogether, 
the  people  of  India  have  sown 
and  reaped  harvests  of  corn 
and  cotton  that  the  British 
soldier  might  be  fed  and 
clothed,  made  munitions  for 
him  to  the  best  of  their 
limited  ability,  and  once 
roused  to  the  fact  that  the 
war  is  even  graver  than  they 


or  their  rulers  first  imagined, 
are  exerting  themselves  to  even 
greater  efforts  of  the  nature 
indicated  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  this  record. 

We  are  a  conservative  peo- 
ple out  here,  rulers  and  ruled 
alike,  and  it  takes  us  time  to 
visualise  the  Europe  of  Arma- 
geddon that  so  many  of  us 
have  never  seen.  We  look 
big  and  strong  upon  the  map 
or  in  census  statistics,  but  in 
reality  we  are  a  top-heavy 
Colossus  that  can  help  you 
but  little,  as  great  Empires 
know  help.  Out  of  our  teem- 
ing millions  we  can  send  you 
but  a  few  picked  thousands, 
because  religious  usage,  social 
custom,  the  caste  system,  and 
other  age-old  factors  that  have 
been  at  work  in  our  midst 
for  the  last  three  thousand 
years,  have  all  combined  to 
docket  humanity  in  India  in 
water-tight  compartments,  la- 
belled, like  beetles,  "fight- 
ing races  "  and  "  non-fighting 
races";  the  elect  minority  of 
priests  and  warriors,  be  it 
understood,  formerly  enslaving 
the  vulgar  herd  of  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water 
until  the  spirit  of  these  had 
lost  its  martial  vigour. 

Still,  do  not  despise  our 
humble  help,  such  as  it  is,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  comes  from  an  alien  race 
that  wishes  you  well ;  and 
keep  in  mind  the  nakedness 
of  our  own  long  Continental 
frontiers. 

In  the  past  we  have  planted 
your  flag  in  the  far  places  of 
the  earth  before  your  own 
soldiers  were  numerous  enough 
to  escort  it  there  themselves. 
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We  have  guarded  it  sacredly 
in  many  a  wild  frontier  out- 
post, as  though  it  were  indeed 
our  own,  and  more  than  once 
we  have  been  annihilated  to 
a  man — near  the  Somana,  for 
instance — because  we  would 
not  haul  it  down.  We  were 
first  into  Pekin,  during  the 
relief  of  the  Legations,  among 
all  the  allied  armies  of  Europe 
who  raced  for  that  peculiar 
honour;  we  once  suppressed 
a  mutiny  among  your  black 
troops  in  Africa — and  in  that 
same  dark  continent  con- 
structed half  your  railways — 
and,  generally  speaking,  we 
have  served  you  all  the  world 
over  upon  a  hundred  obscure 
tropical  campaigns  which  were 
too  tedious  or  too  exacting 
for  your  young  and  unsalted 
white  soldiers.  If  at  the 
present  moment  we  are  too 
few  to  be  a  deciding  factor 
upon  your  great  European 
battlefields,  you  can  at  least 


rely  on  us  not  only  to  keep 
your  flag  flying  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  but  to  push  it  for- 
ward to  more  spacious  frontiers 
across  the  new  lands  that  we 
are  even  now  conquering  from 
your  enemies.  We  are  men  of 
a  score  of  different  races,  our 
creeds  and  customs  are  not 
your  own,  our  Hindu  caste  is 
broken  by  crossing  the  black 
water  to  your  wars,  our 
Mohamedan  orthodoxy  is  chal- 
lenged when  we  fight  for  you 
against  the  Head  of  our 
own  faith,  and  most  of  us 
have  no  idea  what  we  are 
fighting  about,  but  obey  our 
orders  simply  and  solely  be- 
cause we  trust  you.  Finally, 
we  wish  you  and  yours  the 
speedy  victory  and  the  hon- 
ourable peace,  for  which  we 
too — as  you  know  already — 
are  also  modestly  struggling 
close  by  your  brave  but 
wounded  side,  and  next  to  your 
strong  but  bruised  sword-arm. 
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I.   A  NAVAL  DISCUSSION. 


THE  air  was  thick  with 
smoke,  and  a  half-oirole  of 
officers  sat  clustered  round  the 
stove  in  the  smoking  -  room. 
True — there  was  no  fire  in  the 
stove,  but  that  did  not  count. 
A  stove  was  a  place  you  sat 
around  and  jerked  cigarette 
ash  at,  or,  if  you  were  long 
enough,  rested  your  heels  on. 
The  party  consisted  of  six 
ship's  officers  and  a  guest.  A 
few  feet  away  a  Bridge-party 
was  in  progress.  It  was  the 
usual  Naval  party,  and  was 
composed  of  one  man  who 
oould  play,  two  who  thought 
they  could,  and  one  who  had 
come  in  in  response  to  urgent 
demands  to  "make  up  a  four," 
and  who  held  no  illusions  about 
his  own  play  or  his  partner's. 
However,  he  argued  well,  which 
was  a  help.  The  game  ap- 
peared to  go  in  spasms — a  few 
minutes'  peace  punctuated  only 
by  subdued  oaths,  and  then  a 
cross-fire  of  abuse  and  recrim- 
inations —  usually  opened  by 
the  fourth  player,  who  had 
somewhere  learnt  the  won- 
derful feminine  art  of  getting 
in  first  accusation,  and  then 
dodging  his  opponents'  salvoes 
behind  a  smoke-screen  of  side- 
issues. 

The  group  by  the  stove  were 
not  in  the  least  disturbed  by 
the  game  behind  them.  They 
had  heard  Naval  Bridge  played 
before,  and  knew  that  it  was 
only  when  the  players  became 
polite  that  trouble  was  in  the 
offing.  The  talk,  as  always, 


was  of  the  War,  and  swung 
with  startling  suddenness  from 
one  queer  aspect  to  another. 
The  Senior  Engineer  was  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  his  pipe 
between  his  teeth,  listening  to 
the  mixture  of  views  and  voices 
from  either  side  of  him. 

"  What  do  they  want  this 
saluting  order  at  all  for? 
They're  making  everybody 
salute  everybody  in  London 
now,  and  they  say  it  isn't  safe 
to  walk  down  the  Hay  market 
to  the  Admiralty,  because  the 
traffic  stands  to  attention  fer 

you." 

"All  damn  nonsense.  There's 
too  much  saluting — that  sort, 
I  mean — and  there's  too  little 
of  the  other  sort.  Let's  have 
an  order  that  every  civilian 
must  salute  a  wounded  man, 
or  a  man  with  a  wound  stripe, 
and  then  I'll  take  Provost- 
Marshal  and  see  it  done." 

"They'd  chuck  their  hands 
in.  They're  all  talking  of 
Democracy  now,  and  a  wounded 
man  would  count  as  a  gilded 
autocrat." 

"Democracy,  my  foot!  I 
know  their  sort  of  Democracy. 
It's  like  Russia's  special  brand 
— do  as  you  please,  and  make 
all  you  can  for  yourself.  A 
civilian's  no  good  till  he's  a 
conscript  or  done  his  time  in 
the  Territorials.  If  they  want 
democracy  they  can  come  here. 
This  is  the  most  demooratio 
Service  in  the  world." 

"But  you  can't  run  down 
oivilians  over  this  war ;  why — 
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the  whole  Army's  civilian  now. 
They  haven't  done  so  badly, 
though  they  had  to  wait  for 
war  before  they  moved." 

"Whose  fault  was  it  they 
didn't  help  before?  It  wasn't 
ours.  But  that's  just  what  I'm 
saying.  They're  all  right  once 
they've  been  drilled,  but  no 
damn  good  till  they  have  been, 
We  ought  to  put  the  whole  lot 
through  a  short  course  of  drill 
and  a  week  of  trench  work, 
and  let  them  go  again." 

The  guest's  voice  broke  in — 
"  You  mean,  I  take  it,  that  the 
people  who  are  going  to  make 
the  peace  are  the  people  who 
have  not  yet  learnt  discipline?" 

"Yes,  sir — that's  about  it. 
They  haven't  learnt  to  think 
for  their  side  instead  of  their 
own  private  ends." 

"  Call  'em  politicians  and 
have  done  with  it,  Pongo ! " 

"Well,  they  are  —  aren't 
they  ?  They  get  the  politicians 
they  like,  and  they  appoint 
men  of  their  own  sort,  so  they 
are  all  politicians  really." 

"Well,  I  think  that's  being 
rather  hard  on  them.  They 
have  to  take  the  men  the 
party  whips  give  them.  I 
think  they're  a  poor  lot, 
but  I  wouldn't  call  them 
politicians." 

The  guest  moved  uneasily. 
"I  don't  quite  see  your  point," 
he  said.  "Is  the  term  'poli- 
tician '  one  of  reproach  or 
praise?  I  once  stood  for  my 
local  constituency  and " 

The  young  officer  with  his 
heels  on  the  stove  gave  a  sud- 
den snort.  "  Don't  you  believe 
him,  he's  pulling  your  legs — PO 
don't  apologise.  He's  no  poli- 
tician, anyway." 


The  guest  laughed.  "  Well, 
I'm  not  in  politics  now,"  he 
said.  "  What  is  your  defini- 
tion of  this  strange  animal?  " 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then 
a  cautious  reply,  "Well,  he's 
an  M.P." 

"But  I  know  some  very 
charming  M.P.'s — are  they  all 
politicians  ?  " 

"Oh  no,  sir.  They're  dif- 
ferent. It's  a  question  of 
standards,  really." 

"  Ah !  but  what  are  the 
standards?  " 

"  Well,  you  see — we  have  one 
— and  civilians  have  another, 
business  people  and  so  on,  and 
then  there's  the  politicians." 

"You  ought  to  write  a  dic- 
tionary, Pongo — you  snub-nosed 
old  shell-back.  No,  I  ain't  scrap- 
ping, and  if  you  get  up  I'll  take 
your  chair." 

"  Whose  got  a  cigarette  ? 
No,  not  one  of  your  stinkers — 
gimme  one  of  yours,  Guns." 

The  officer  addressed  politely 
passed  a  cigarette  across  in  his 
fingers,  and  turning  in  his  chair 
beckoned  to  a  marine  servant 
who  was  just  returning  with 
an  empty  tray  from  the  Bridge 
table. 

"  A  cigarette,  please,  waiter 
— and  debit  it  to  the  account 
of  my  honourable  friend  Mr 
Maugham,  here.  I'll  stop  you 
cadging,  Pongo — if  I  have  to 
take  on  the  tobacco  accounts 
to  do  it." 

"Lucky  there's  no  shortage 
of  'baccy,  or  all  the  armies 
would  strike." 

"Well,  that'd  be  one  way  to 
stop  the  war.  You  can't  fight 
without  it.  Wish  we  had  some 
tobacco  shares.  Some  people 
must  be  making  a  lot," 
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"Not  so  muoh  as  the  food 
people." 

"I  don't  believe  the  food 
people  do  make  so  muoh.  It's 
the  world  shortage  that  causes 
the  trouble,  not  the  prices — 
or  rather  one  involves  the 
other." 

"It  isn't  so  muoh  that.  It's 
a  rise  of  prices  all  round.  Things 
get  expensive,  so  the  country 
strikes  for  higher  wages  and 
gets  them  —  then  prices  go 
up  because  the  sovereign  has 
depreciated,  and  they  strike 
again.  It  goes  on  in  a  vicious 
circle." 

"Can't  be  a  circle — because 
that's  progression.  You've  got 
to  get  to  a  smash  in  time." 

"Yes,  it  means  there'll  be 
just  as  muoh  cash  in  the  world, 
but  every  one  will  be  poor. 
Cash  isn't  wealth  —  work  is 
wealth,  and  all  work  nowadays 
is  wasted.  We're  chucking  it 
into  the  air  in  Flanders." 

"  Well,  we'll  last  out  this  war, 
and  then  have  to  lash  out." 

"Oh  yes — there'll  be  room 
to  lash  out  in  too.  We'll  be 
back  in  Elizabeth's  days — lots 
of  room  for  every  one,  but  no 
capital." 

"So  long  as  there  are  no 
Huns  we'll  be  happy,  so  what's 
the  odds?  Give  us  a  match." 

"Well,  I  want  a  few  Huns 
left  to  compare  notes  with 
after  this.  It  would  be  dull 
to  hear  our  own  side  only. 
One  couldn't  meet  their  Army, 
of  course,  but  their  Navy's  not 
so  bad.  They've  tried  to  fight 
clean,  at  any  rate,  and  they 
fight  good  and  'earty.  Yes,  I 
know  about  Fritz,  but  if  you 
had  orders  to  torpedo  liners, 
wouldn't  you  do  it?  'Course 
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you  would,  if  you  were  told 
they  were  carrying  munitions 
and  you  were  saving  your  coun- 
try by  it.  There  are  Fritzes 
that  like  it,  certainly,  but  we 
have  to  give  the  others  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt." 

"  Well,  I'd  like  to  read  their 
logs  and  so  on  after  the  war, 
though  we'll  be  so  damn  sick  of 
all  the  truck  they'll  publish 
here  when  the  Censor  pays  off 
that  we  won't  want  to  read 
muoh  of  anything." 

"  It  isn't  the  stuff  just  after 
the  war  one  would  like  to  read. 
I'd  like  to  be  alive  in  a  hundred 
years  to  read  the  truth." 

"Well,  you  won't  be  if  you 
knock  my  drink  over  with  your 
hairy  hoofs — sit  still ! " 

"It'd  do  you  good  if  I  did 
knock  it  over  —  you  hoary- 
headed  old  rip.  Guns,  do  you 
think  they'll  have  raised  our  pay 
in  a  hundred  years'  time  ?  " 

"  I  doubt  it.  They'll  pay  off 
the  Navy  and  economise  as  soon 
as  peace  is  signed — " 

" — And  we'll  have  another 
war  on  our  hands  inside  six 
months — we  always  do ;  we've 
always  retrenched  after  a  war, 
and  then  had  to  give  bonuses 
to  get  the  men  back  inside  a 
year." 

"Well,  they'll  pay  off  the 
battleships,  anyway — and  only 
keep  the  fast  cruisers  and  the 
submarines." 

"  You  and  your  submarines  ! 
Have  you  heard  from  your 
bi other  lately?" 

"Yes,  he  tells  me  if  I'm 
going  to  join  I've  got  to  re- 
member it's  the  greatest  honour 
to  be — half  a  sec.,  I've  got  the 
letter  here — to  be  alive  and  able 
to  get  into  the  greatest  and 
2R 
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most  efficient  Service  of  the 
Greatest  Navy  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  in  the  Greatest  event 
in  History  since  the  Moon 
broke  off." 

There  was  a  two  seconds' 
silence  (which  is  long  for  a 
Naval  discussion),  then — 

"Well,  cutting  out  the 
swollen-headed  tosh  about  the 
Greatest  Service,  which  I  take 
it  he  means  to  refer  to  sub- 
marines, I  don't  know  that  he's 
far  wrong." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  our  pasts  and  presents 
all  looked  up,  and  that  people 
at  the  U.S.  Institution  will 
argue  about  us  like  they  did 
a  few  years  ago  about  Tra- 
falgar." 

"No  fear.  They'll  all  be 
peaceful  then,  and  we'll  be 


barbarians,  and  not  to  be 
spoken  of." 

"  Barbarian,  my  foot !  We're 
the  cleanest  lot  in  England, 
and  the  English  are  cleaner 
than  most  races." 

"Do  you  think  there'll  be 
another  battle?" 

"Oh,  help!  If  that  cag's 
going  to  start,  I'm  off.  Good- 
night, sir." 

"  I  must  go  too,  Jim,"  said 
the  guest,  with  a  startled  glance 
at  the  clock.  "Where  did  I 
leave  my  coat?  " 

The  Senior  Engineer  rose 
and  followed  them  out,  hearing 
as  he  passed  through  the  door 
an  unwearying  voice  by  the 
stove — "I  know  a  chap  on 
Beatty's  staff  and  he  says 
they'll  fight  next  spring  or 
summer." 


II.   THE   GUNLAYER. 


"Hit  first — hit  hard — and 
keep  on  hitting,  is  a  good  rule, 
but  what  I  want  to  impress 
on  you  is  that  in  this  war  the 
last  part  of  that  rule  is  the 
most  important.  The  enemy 
shoots  remarkably  well — at  a 
target — but  he  does  not  appear 
to  stand  punishment  well  him- 
self.  It  is  remarkable  how  the 
German  shooting  falls  off  once 
he  gets  a  few  big  shells  aboard 
him,  and  up  to  date  it  has  been 
noticeable  that  our  own  practice 
is,  up  to  a  certain  point,  im- 
proved by  our  being  hit.  It 
is  just  a  matter  of  sticking 
power.  .  .  ." 

The  gunnery  lieutenant 
paused  in  his  lecture  and 
sighed.  "Would  these  pasty- 
faced  beggars  stick  it?"  He 


had  had  a  week  to  train  the 
crew — most  of  them  raw  hands 
— of  the  latest  and  fastest  light 
cruiser,  into  a  semblance  of 
war  efficiency,  and  the  effort 
was  tiring  him.  They  were  so 
very  new  and  unintelligent,  and 
he  had  had  to  go  over  the 
A  B  C  of  gunnery  with  them 
as  if  they  had  never  been 
through  their  course  before 
joining.  Seven  bells  struck  and 
he  dismissed  the  class  and  sent 
them  shuffling  and  elbowing 
out  of  the  flat. 

They  had  been  stationed  at 
the  guns  three  hours  and  had 
seen  nothing.  This  was  their 
second  day  out,  and  the  first 
nervousness  and  feeling  of  shy- 
ness at  being  in  enemy  waters 
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was  wearing  off.  The  mist  that 
had  been  with  them  since  dawn 
was  clearing  away  too,  and 
the  gunlayer  of  No.  Five 
straightened  his  back  and 
stretched  himself  against  the 
shield.  This  was  a  silly  game, 
he  decided.  Two  cables  astern 
the  knife-edge  stem  of  a  sister 
ship  was  parting  their  wake 
into  two  creamy  undulating 
waves  which  seemed  to  spoil 
the  mirror-like  surface  of  what 
the  German  Wireless  has  with 
inimitable  humour  termed  "  The 
fringe  of  the  English  barred 
zone,"  or  as  their  Lordships 
more  drily  put  it,  "The  mouth 
of  the  Bight." 

The  gunlayer  spat  carefully 
over  the  side  and  felt  in  his 
cap-rim  for  a  cigarette.  He 
calculated  that  he  would  make 
the  "fag,"  with  care,  last  till 
breakfast.  Fourteen  days  in 
commission  had  at  any  rate 
taught  him  that  the  art  of 
shortening  up  the  frequent 
spells  of  boredom  consisted  in 
a  judicious  mixture  of  tobacco 
and  thinking,  and  as  smoking 
was  barred  under  heavy  pen- 
alties during  the  dark  hours, 
his  brain  had  been  somewhat 
overworked  since  four.  As  he 
fumbled  for  his  matches  he 
froze  suddenly  still  as  a  bugle 
blared  "  Action  stations  !  "  from 
the  bridge  above  him.  He 
heard  the  beginnings  of  the 
clatter  of  men  closing  up  and 
the  hum  of  activity  along  the 
deck,  but  till  the  cold  shiver 
had  passed  from  him  he  could 
not  move.  His  one  idea  was 
that  this  was  real,  and  he 
would  give  anything  to  be  out 
of  it.  Then  in  a  flash  he  was 
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at  his  sights,  his  hands  on  the 
focussing-ring  and  his  head 
close  up  to  the  telescope,  in 
fear  that  others  might  see 
something  in  his  face  that 
he  did  not  want  them  to  see. 
For  exactly  the  same  reasons 
some  hundred  other  men  on 
the  upper  deck  were  becoming 
feverishly  busy,  but  before  the 
last  note  of  the  bugle  had 
died  the  guns'  crews  were  over 
their  stage  fright,  and  were, 
with  perhaps  a  little  more 
care  and  intelligence  than  they 
had  shown  at  drill,  closing  up 
to  their  guns. 

The  gunlayer  of  No.  Five 
stepped  to  one  side  and  looked 
out  on  the  beam.  The  mists 
had  cleared,  and  far  to  the 
east  he  could  see  a  line  of 
little  smoke  puffs  that  could 
only  mean  one  thing — ships 
in  station  and  burning  high- 
speed fuel.  The  cruiser  heeled 
a  little,  and  the  smoke  dots 
swung  from  abeam  to  nearly 
ahead  as  she  turned,  and  he 
lost  sight  of  them  behind  the 
shield  of  the  next  gun.  He 
wanted  to  go  forward  and 
watch  them.  It  seemed  worse 
to  have  it  hanging  over  him 
like  this.  He  did  not  know 
if  he  would  be  quite  ready  if 
the  ship  turned  suddenly  to 
bring  his  gun  to  bear  and  he 
should  see  the  enemy  at  close 
range,  and  no  longer  as  little 
brown  smoke  blurs. 

The  sight-setter,  a  boy  of 
seventeen,  spoke  to  him  and  he 
looked  round.  The  boy's  face 
was  rather  white,  and  his  lips 
trembled  a  little.  The  gun- 
layer  woke  up  at  the  sight,  and 
broke  into  a  pleased  grin. 

"Only    little    beggars,"    he 
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said,  "hardly  enough  to  make 
a  mouthful.  Don't  you  make 
no  blinkin'  errors  this  mornin', 
my  lad,  or  I'll  land  you  one 
you'll  be  proud  of  ! " 

The  speech  cheered  him  up, 
and  he  began  to  believe  he 
might  come  out  of  it  alive — 
with  luck.  The  ship  was 
travelling  now.  The  white 
water  raced  past  at  a  dizzy 
speed,  and  a  great  sloping  V  of 
white  water  followed  them 
fifty  yards  astern.  Every  few 
seconds  a  quivering  vibration 
started  from  forward  and 
travelled  through  the  hull — 
reminding  him  of  a  terrier 
waiting  at  a  rat-hole.  He 
wanted  to  smoke — there  would 
be  just  time  for  a  cigarette — 
but  although  he  was  afraid  of 
death,  he  was  afraid  of  the 
Gunnery  Lieutenant  more.  He 
snuggled  down  to  the  shoulder- 
piece  and  began  working  his 
elevating  wheel  slowly.  There 
was  little  roll  on  the  ship,  and 
he  realised  thankfully  that 
there  was  going  to  be  no 
difficulty  about  keeping  his 
sights  on.  The  oblong  port  in 
the  shield  through  which  his 
telescope  passed  worried  him  : 
it  seemed  so  unnecessarily  big. 
That  was  just  like  the  Ad- 
miralty designers,  he  thought 
— so  long  as  they  didn't  have 
to  stand  behind  the  hole  they 
didn't  care  how  ,Sig  it  was. 
Why,  it  would  let  a  six-inch 
shell  through !  He  felt  quite 
a  grievance  about  it.  Then, 
with  a  heel  and  an  increase 
of  vibration  the  ship  turned. 
Lord  !  there  they  were — one — 
two — three — four — five  of  them 
— going  like  smoke,  too.  He 
pressed  close  to  his  telescope, 


and  the  enemy  sprang  into 
view — many  times  magnified. 
The  boy  sight  -  setter  in  a 
cracked  voice  repeated  an  order, 
and  he  heard  the  quick  shuffle 
of  feet  and  the  word  "  Heady  " 
come  like  a  whip-crack  from 
behind  him.  The  leading  enemy 
danced  in  the  heat-haze  as  his 
telescope  swayed  up  and  down 
her  foremast.  It  all  depended 
on  him  and  a  few  others  now. 
The  responsibility  worried  him. 
The  gun's  crew  behind  him 
were  invisible,  but  he  felt  that 
their  eyes  were  glued  to  his 
back,  and  that  they  were 
wondering  if  he  was  going  to 
make  good. 

Boom  —  Br-r-room  —  Boom  ! 
That  was  the  next  ahead.  It 
sounded  a  rotten  salvo.  Was 
she  ranging — or  would  they  all 
start  now  ?  He  saw  no 
splashes  by  the  ship  in  his 
sights.  Was  it  a  complete 
miss,  or  was  it  fired  at  another 
enemy  ? 

Boom  —  B-r-room!  That 
was  a  better  one.  Weren't 
they  going  to  do  anything? 
As  he  wondered,  the  enemy 
cruiser  flashed  like  a  red  helio, 
and  he  gasped  in  admiration 
at  the  simultaneous  firing  of 
her  battery.  A  great  sheet 
of  white  shut  out  the  view  in 
his  telescope,  and  a  deafening 
crack  announced  the  bursting 
of  a  short  salvo.  Wow-ooo ! 
Something  whined  overhead, 
and  his  own  gun  spoke — rock- 
ing the  shield,  and  making 
him  flinch  from  the  sights. 
Gawd  f  had  he  fired  with  the 
sights  on,  or  were  his  eyes 
shut?  Anyhow,  the  men  be- 
hind him  did  not  seem  to  notice 
anything  wrong.  The  breech 
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slammed  viciously,  and  the 
word  "  Ready "  oame  on  the 
instant.  "  Clang  " — something 
hit  the  shield  and  glanced 
upwards  as  his  gun  spoke 
again.  He  knew  he  hadn't 
had  the  sights  on  then — he 
hadn't  been  ready, — how  the 
hell  oould  a  man  keep  the 
sights  on  with  this  going  on  ? 
Behind  him  a  man  began  a 
soream,  a  scream  which  was 
cut  short  suddenly  with  the 
crack  of  a  bursting  H.E.  shell 
and  the  whistle  and  wail  of 
splinters.  Gawd !  this  was 
chronic— the  ship  must  be  get- 
ting it  thick.  The  enemy 
swung  into  his  telescope  field 
again,  and  he  saw  the  throb- 
bing flame  jerk  out  and  vanish 
from  her  upper  deck. 

B  -  r  -  r  -  oom !  That  was  a 
better  salvo.  He  must  have 
been  on  the  spot  that  time — 
another  one — no,  he  was  aim- 
ing high  then.  Still,  it  didn't 
matter.  They'd  all  be  dead 
soon  and  nobody  would  know 
who'd  fired  well  or  badly. 
Right  abreast  the  enemy's 
bridge  a  great  spout  of  water 
shot  up,  and  behind  it  he  saw 
the  yellow  sheet  of  flame  that 
told  of  half  a  broadside  going 
home.  "  He  must  keep  his 
sights  on"  —  "Must  keep  his 
sights  on."  His  gun  rocked 
as  it  fired,  and  he  swore  under 
his  breath  at  the  delay  before 
the  crew  reloaded.  Were  they 
all  wounded  ?  They  might  be 
— as  he  estimated  at  least 
three  full  salvoes  had  been 
aboard  since  the  first  shot.  The 
enemy  swung  out  of  his  field 
of  view  again,  and  he  took 
his  eye  from  the  telescope  a 
moment.  What  the  hell  was 


the  ship  turning  for?  The 
flagship  must  be  crazy — just 
when  we  were  hitting,  too. 
He  froze  to  his  eyepiece  again, 
and  saw  the  familiar  bridge 
and  curved  stem  of  his  target 
as  before.  A  haze  of  purplish- 
grey  smoke  was  over  her  fore- 
castle, and  as  he  fired  again 
he  saw  the  flash  of  another 
salvo  along  her  side.  What 
was  it  "Guns"  had  said? 
The  one  that  sticks  it  out. 
Why  couldn't  they  load  quicker 
behind  him  ?  They  seemed  BO 
slow.  The  target  vanished  sud- 
denly in  a  pall  of  brown  smoke, 
and  he  lost  her  for  a  moment, 
his  sights  swinging  down  with 
the  gentle  motion  of  the  ship. 
He  saw  splashes  rise  from  the 
sea,  but  heard  no  whine  and 
hum  of  splinters  following. 
There  she  was  again !  And 
there  was  another  salvo  in  the 
same  place.  A  voice  from  be- 
hind him  said  something,  and 
he  barked  a  profane  response, 
— a  demand  for  quicker  load- 
ing. The  voice  replied  with, 
"  Stick  it,  Jerry — you're  giv- 
in'  'er  bloody  'ell!"  And  he 
realised  suddenly  that  the  hit- 
ting now  seemed  to  be  all  one 
way,  and  that  his  target  was 
on  fire  from  the  bow  to  the 
forward  funnel.  His  sights 
swung  off  again,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  his  gun  brought 
up  against  the  forward  stops 
with  a  bump.  He  raised  his 
head  and  looked  round.  Their 
next  astern  was  on  the  quarter 
now,  and  they  must  have  all 
turned  together  towards  the 
enemy.  The  bow  gun  still 
banged  away,  sending  blasts 
of  hot  air  back  along  the  deck, 
but  no  reply  seemed  to  be 
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coming.  The  gunlayer  scram- 
bled up  on  the  shield  and 
looked  ahead  to  the  east.  A 
blur  of  smoke  hid  the  enemy — 
a  great  brown  greasy  cloud — 
and  he  dropped  on  his  knee 
to  the  heel  that  announced 
another  change  of  helm. 
Round  they  came  —  sixteen 
points — and  he  had  a  view  of 
the  Flagship,  with  a  long  sig- 
nal hoist  at  her  masthead, 
tearing  past  iu  her  own  wake. 

"What  the  hell — ain't  we 
going  to  finish  it?  What's  the 
game?"  a  chorus  of  voices 
spoke  from  the  deck  below  him, 
and  then  came  the  "still"  of  a 
bugle  and  the  pipe,  "  Sponge 
out  and  clean  guns — clear  up 
upper  deck.  Euemy  is  under 
the  guns  of  Heligoland." 

"Well,  who  cares  for  Heli- 
goland ?  "  said  the  gunlayer — 
and  on  the  words  he  came  down 
from  his  perch  on  the  gun- 
shield  with  a  run.  A  roar  like 
a  twelve-inch  salvo  and  a  huge 
column  of  tumbling  water  a 
hundred  yards  on  the  beam 
had  answered  him.  The  next 


H.MS. [Nov. 

shell  pitched  in  their  wake — 
then  another  well  astern,  and 
they  were  out  of  range.  He 
suddenly  realised  that  he  was 
thirstier  than  he  had  ever  been 
before,  and  started  forward  to 
the  water- tank.  As  he  moved 
a  hand  clutched  his  arm  and 
he  found  the  boy  sight-setter  at 
his  side,  a  fountain  of  words, 
dancing  with  excitement. 

"My  Christ!  that  was  fine. 
Gawd  —  what  a  show,  hey  ? 
An'  you  that  cool,  too.  I 
didn't  'alf  shake,  till  I  looked 
at  you,  an'  saw  you  was 
laughin'.  We  didn't  'alf  brown 
'em  off,  did  we?  an'  they " 

"Aw,  go  chase  yerself,"  said 
the  gunlayer.  "That  weren't 
nothing.  Wait  till  you  sees  a 
battle,  my  son — and  you  won't 
think  nothing  o'  to-day." 

As  he  turned  to  lift  the 
drinking  -  cup  he  glanced  at 
the  clock  and  saw  with  amaze- 
ment that  it  was  seven-fifteen. 
With  a  vague  memory  of 
having  done  so  before,  he 
fumbled  in  his  cap-lining  for 
a  cigarette. 
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THE     NGOLOKO. 


(A   MYSTERY   OF   THE    AFRICAN   BUSH.) 


THE  day's  march  is  done, 
oamp  is  pitched,  and  the 
headmen  and  elders  of  the 
locality  have  come  and  gone. 
The  evening  sun  lights  up  a 
long  expanse  of  still  lagoon, 
whilst  away  in  the  distance 
the  white  crests  of  waves 
mark  the  swell  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  breaking  upon  the  coral 
reefs  that  guard  the  lonely 
shore.  Half  a  mile  to  the 
right,  on  the  edge  of  a  low 
sandy  cliff,  and  almost  hidden 
by  baobab  -  trees  and  thick 
vegetation,  stand  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Arab  mosque.  But 
ihe  fast-falling  night  peculiar 
to  the  tropics  soon  blots  out 
the  landscape,  and  it  is  time 
for  a  "sun -down,"  a  bath, 
and  change.  Dinner  and  bed 
follow  in  due  course.  Once 
more  it  is  morning ;  but  the 
tide  is  out,  and  a  delay  of 
several  hours  ensues  before  the 
"safari"  can  board  the  two 
small  dhows  that  have  been 
brought  in  for  our  use.  As 
I  go  down  to  the  larger 
boat,  a  black  snake  glides 
across  the  path.  "A  bad 
omen,  Bwana,"  says  one  of 
the  boys;  "we  had  better 
turn  back  and  go  another 
day."  I  reply:  "Such  things 
are  only  applicable  to  black 
men,  and  not  to  me."  The 
incident  is  quickly  forgotten 
in  the  bustle  of  stowing  away 
the  loads,  getting  all  on 
board,  weighing  anchor,  and 
pushing  off.  I  seize  the  tiller 
of  my  boat,  my  cook  takes 
command  of  the  other.  The 


sails  go  up  together,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  we  are  racing 
over  the  waters  of  the  lagoon, 
with  the  south-westerly  mon- 
soon blowing  almost  right  be- 
hind us.  The  larger  dhow 
slowly  forges  ahead  of  the 
other,  and  as  we  do  so  the 
Arab  boatmen  pass  jeering 
remarks.  I  steer  for  an  in- 
distinguishable point  in  a 
bank  of  mangroves.  As  we 
approach,  the  sail  has  to  be 
changed  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  then  in  a  few 
minutes  we  glide  up  a  creek 
into  the  forest.  In  ten  minutes 
or  less  the  sail  is  stowed,  and 
we  slowly  pole  up  a  winding 
waterway.  What  with  over- 
hanging branches,  shoals,  and 
sharp  turns,  the  steersman 
has  his  work  out  out.  It 
is  a  weird  sensation  passing 
through  a  mangrove  swamp 
in  this  way.  As  far  as  the 
eye  can  penetrate  through 
the  forest,  all  is  water  and 
very  still.  An  occasional  bird, 
a  gurgle  of  the  rising  tide, 
the  swish  of  the  boat — and 
that  is  all.  Even  the  porters 
are  hushed  for  a  time.  The 
even  tenor  of  our  way  is,  how- 
ever, brought  to  an  end  by 
our  grounding  on  a  mud- 
bank.  Now  all  is  changed : 
everybody  tells  everybody  what 
everybody  should  do.  A  pan- 
demonium of  voices  and  curses 
follows  as  the  cook's  dhow, 
with  flaunting  shouts,  safely 
passes  by.  At  last,  with  a 
deal  of  pushing  and  loss  of 
breath,  we  get  clear  and  pro- 
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oeed  as  before,  except  that 
now  the  men  take  up  a  boat- 
song,  in  which  the  chorus  is 
sung  as  a  solo  and  the  verses 
by  all  the  rest.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  soloist  is  the  only 
one  whose  words  are  distin- 
guishable, and  begin — "  Fatuma 
'napenda  mi."  The  sense  of 
the  remainder  is,  however, 
fairly  obvious,  and  tells  of 
how  the  fair  Fatuma,  married 
to  an  old  and  ugly  husband, 
bestowed  herself  on  one  more 
appreciative  of  her  charms. 

Still  the  mangrove  forest 
goes  on.  It  seems  endless  ;  but 
an  open  space  of  water  allows 
the  sail  to  be  run  up  for  a  short 
time,  and  soon  after  a  glimpse 
is  caught  of  the  offending  boat 
as  it  rounds  a  corner  ahead. 
More  mangrove  swamp  follows, 
and  then  a  creek,  opening  into 
a  large  lagoon.  The  sail  is  up 
to  stay  ;  we  are  no  longer  shel- 
tered by  the  trees,  and  with 
the  full  force  of  the  breeze  we 
overhaul  and  pass  our  oppo- 
nents. A  tow  rope  is  offered, 
but  angrily  declined.  By  this 
time  we  are  getting  fairly  close 
to  the  sea  ;  a  bank  of  low  sand- 
dunes  separates  us  on  one  side, 
whilst  on  the  other  a  desolate 
outline  of  low-lying  country 
offers  no  hospitality.  Ahead 
the  unchecked  waves  of  the 
ocean  are  seen  breaking  into 
the  mouth  of  the  lagoon.  Be- 
ing a  person  whose  admiration 
of  the  sea  is  limited  to  a  stand- 
point on  terra  firma,  it  becomes 
clear  that  a  landing  should  be 
made  without  undue  delay.  A 
solitary  canoe  lies  tied  up  near 
the  shore,  so  we  direct  our  course 
towards  it.  There  is  no  cove, 


no  shelter,  and  we  land  by 
merely  running  the  dhow 
ashore.  The  second  boat  ar- 
rives a  few  minutes  later,  and 
all  disembark.  A  native's  foot- 
prints in  the  soft  sand  now 
guide  us  through  a  quantity  of 
the  silver  -  leaved  uvuzi-vuzi 
bushes  and  self-sown  mivinji 
trees  (the  casuarina)  to  a  path 
which  takes  us,  half  a  mile  or 
so  farther  on,  to  a  small  settle- 
ment consisting  of  twenty  or 
thirty  huts  huddled  closely  to- 
gether; several  goat  "bomas," 
raised  10  or  12  feet  above  the 
ground,  denote  also  that  here 
wild  animals  abound.  Camp 
is  pitched  on  a  knoll,  from 
which  a  fairly  extensive  view 
can  be  obtained  over  a  s^,ll 
plain  and  the  more  distant 
bush  or  forest  country  beyond. 
Towards  the  sea,  however,  there 
is  thick  vegetation,  also  a  belt 
of  mivinji  close  to  and  parallel 
with  the  shore;  whilst  man- 
groves thrive  in  primeval  glory 
in  all  the  swamps  and  low 
reaches  near  by.  A  little 
farther  afield  great  spaces  of 
dry  sandy  mud,  quite  destitute 
of  any  vegetation  except  for  an 
occasional  low  bush,  possibly  a 
variety  of  stone-crop,  render 
the  aspect  as  desolate,  God- 
forsaken, and  forbidding  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  Except  for 
the  small  settlement  referred 
to  above  there  are  no  inhabit- 
ants, for  the  few  wandering 
Wa-Sanye,  or  wild  bush-people, 
can  hardly  be  counted  as  such. 
The  day  passes  without  any- 
thing of  special  notice,  but  it 
so  happens  that  there  is  to  be 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,1  and 
instead  of  turning  in  at  the 


1  Night  of  July  4,  1917. 
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ordinary  time,  I  draw  my  chair 
up  to  the  camp  fire  to  watoh 
the  phenomenon.  A  dozen 
natives  and  others  are  already 
sitting  round,  too,  roasting 
mealie  oobs  and  eating  them. 
As  I  quietly  smoke  my  pipe,  I 
listen  to  what  they  are  saying. 
It  is  about  nothing  in  particu- 
lar, but  as  the  shadow  gradu- 
ally creeps  over  the  face  of  the 
moon  one  man  says  that  such 
things  are  uncanny.  They  all 
agree ;  and  talk  of  the  fish  that 
has  been  recently  caught  at 
Zanzibar  with  words  of  the 
Koran  found  naturally  marked 
upon  it ', J  also  of  the  child  lately 
born  at  Mombasa  with  three 
legs,  two  faces,  and  four  eyes. 
These  happenings  are  inter- 
preted as  spelling  the  speedy 
downfall  of  the  Germans — a 
long  -  hoped  -  for  wish.  Then 
some  one  mentions  the  black 
snake  seen  that  morning — what 
did  that  portend?  Asm  an  i 
strikes  in  too,  "And  did  we  not 
start  this  journey  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  week?"2  And  as 
the  proverb  says,  "Eats  that 
leave  their  holes  on  a  Wednes- 
day never  return." 

"True,"  says  Juma,  "and 
when  the  moon  hides  her  face 
'tis  a  bad  time  for  the  children 
of  Adam.  We  heard  the  spirits 
in  the  mivinji  trees  wailing  as 
we  passed  beneath  them ;  they 
knew  what  was  about  to 
happen." 


"  To  happen  to  the  moon  or 
to  us  ?  "  says  another. 

"Who  can  tell?"  continues 
Juma ;  "  but  when  spirits  walk 
abroad  'tis  well  to  be  indoors. 
However,  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  Allah." 

It  is  now  just  on  midnight, 
the  eclipse  is  full,  and  I  am  on 
the  point  of  going  to  bed,  when 
"  oo-ee  !  " — we  all  lift  our  heads, 
for  the  sound  though  distant  is 
clear  and  penetrating. 

"What  is  that?"  I  say.  No 
one  answers.  Then  another 
"oo-ee  !  "  nearer  this  time,  and 
with  a  note  in  it  that  sets  one's 
hair  on  end. 

"What  is  that?"  I  repeat 
more  peremptorily. 

"  The  Ngoloko  !  "  whispers 
some  one. 

A  couple  of  extra  logs  are 
thrown  on  the  fire,  and  all 
close  in. 

"  What  is  the  Ngoloko  ?  " 

"A  jinn,"  replies  Juma. 

"  Nonsense,"  I  protest,  "  you 
are  all  going  daft ;  you  had 
better  go  to  bed,  as  I  am." 

"I  am  not  going  to  sleep 
whilst  a  Milhoi  is  about,"  says 
Aamani;  "nor  I,"  "nor  I," 
join  in  the  others. 

"Well  then,  in  that  case,  let 
us  hear  about  this  devil.  What 
do  you  know,  for  instance  ?  " 

"I  know  what  I  have  been 
told,  and  no  more.  Originally 
the  Ngoloko  was  a  good  spirit, 
and  lived  with  all  the  others 


1  A  photograph  of  this  remarkable  fish  is  reproduced  in  '  The  East  African 
Standard'  of  July  7,  1917.  The  markings  are  not  artificial,  and  are  in  Arabic 
characters.  An  Arab,  who  was  in  Zanzibar  and  has  seen  It,  reported  the  writing 
to  be  :  "La  illah  la  illah  la  "  (There  is  no  God  but  God)  on  one  side,  and  "  Shani 
Allah  "  (A  miracle  of  God)  on  the  other,  which  is  only  a  slightly  different  ver- 
sion to  that  given  in  the  newspaper. 

a  According  to  the  Swahili  calendar  Friday  is  equivalent  to  our  Sunday,  and 
Saturday  is  called  "Juma  Mosi,"  or  "  first  day  "  ;  and  consequently  Wednesday 
is  Juma  Tano,  or  "  fifth  day." 
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in  friendliness  and  happiness ; 
but  one  day  it  did  something 
wrong,  so  it  was  chased  away 
and  taken  up  to  heaven. 
After  a  time  it  was  driven 
down  again  by  shooting-stars, 
and  appeared  on  earth  as  a 
Milhoi,  to  be  shunned  by  all. 
That  is  why  the  creature  lives 
an  isolated  life  away  in  the 
forests  and  mangrove  swamps, 
and  is  comparatively  seldom 
met  with.  When  it  lies  down 
it  sweeps  a  place  clean,  it  feeds 
on  honey  and  drinks  blood, 
herds  the  buffaloes  and  drinks 
their  milk,  or  kills  them  and 
eats  them  as  it  thinks  fit.  It 
smells  worse  than  a  lion,  and 
any  one  who  has  skinned  the 
latter  is  not  likely  to  forget 
what  that  is  like.  It  will 
change  its  form  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  approach  its  victim,  and 
will  speak  any  language  under 
the  sun." 

"That  reminds  me  of  the 
story  of  the  Rooh  in  the  book 
of  El  Bochari,"  breaks  in  Seif 
bin  Mohammad.  "There  we 
learn  that  once  a  wicked  people 
climbed  on  each  other's  shoul- 
ders until  the  topmost  one  put 
his  ear  to  the  roof  of  the  sky 
and  listened  to  the  words  of 
Almighty  God,  who,  becoming 
very  angry,  told  His  servants  to 
cast  out  the  intruder.  Then 
the  wicked  people  were  bom- 
barded with  fire,  brimstone,  and 
shooting  -  stars  until  all  fell 
down,  the  survivors  —  many 
blinded — returning  to  the  earth 
in  the  shape  of  the  Rooh  or 
Ngoloko,  and  destined  to  live 
ever  after  in  desolate  places." 

"This    is   all   very   well,"  I 


interpose,  "but  has  any  one 
ever  seen  the  Ngoloko  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have"  savs   Sheikh 

'  •/ 

Ali  bin  Nasur ;  "but  it  is  not 
a  thing  to  laugh  at,  and  I,  an 
old  man  and  an  Arab,  say  it. 
Well,  sixteen  years  ago,  when 
I  was  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  before  my  beard  grew 
white,  I  was  on  my  way  from 
my  shamba1  at  Kikombe  Tele 
to  Malindi.  It  was  about  7.30 
P.M.  There  was  no  moon,  but 
the  night  was  not  dark.  As  I 
was  getting  near  the  sea-shore 
I  heard  a  woman's  voice  shout- 
ing 'Eh!'  three  times,  some 
distance  in  front  of  me.  I 
thought  it  must  be  a  woman 
who  was  on  her  way  home  and 
was  frightened  of  the  dark.  I 
went  on  down  to  the  shore  but 
saw  no  one.  I  thought  it  pe- 
culiar, but  walked  on.  After 
a  time  something  made  me 
look  round,  and  then  I  saw  a 
woman  of  little  over  medium 
height  following  about  100 
paces  behind.  But  she  was  not 
walking  so  much  as  springing 
along  in  high  bounds.  I 
ntopped,  and  so  did  she.  Then 
I  walked  on,  and  she  followed. 
Again  I  stopped,  and  she  did 
the  same.  I  knew  then  and 
from  the  way  she  walked  that 
she  was  no  daughter  of  Eve. 
She  was  a  Milhoi.  She  followed 
me  along  until  we  came  near 
the  big  white  rock,2  and  there 
she  disappeared  into  the  bush. 
There  was  no  path  anywhere 
near.  She  wore  loose  dark 
clothes,  but  I  could  not  see 
whether  they  were  skins  or 
not." 

"A   poor   story,"   I    observe 


1  Shamba — property,  or  cultivated  land. 

2  A.  well-known  sailing  mark,  about  ^  or 


mile  north  of  Malindi. 
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when  he  came  to  the  end,  "  and 
one  that  is  not  going  to  make 
me  believe  in  your  jinn. 
Obviously  a  girl  was  on  her 
way  home  in  the  dark  and  was 
frightened  of  the  look  of  your 
beard.  Probably  she  thought 
you  a  Milhoi." 

"It  is  not  so,  Bwana;  this 
ia  the  month  of  Kamathan  and 
I  would  not  perjure  myself  by 
saying  what  is  not  true ;  be- 
sides, oall  on  Aohmed  for  his 
story,  for  he,  too,  has  seen  the 
thing." 

And  then  Achmed  bin 
Abubaker  begins  as  follows : 
"  One  day,  about  seven  or  eight 
months  ago,  I  went  to  Mambrui 
from  Malindi,  as  I  so  often  do. 
I  crossed  the  Sabaki  river  by 
the  ferry,  and  pursued  my  way 
as  usual  along  the  sea-shore. 
It  was  midday,  and  very  hot. 
Suddenly  I  noticed  a  human 
figure  of  great  stature,  about 
eight  feet  high,  standing  near 
the  beacon  on  the  hill  on  my 
left.  The  giant  came  down 
towards  me,  and  as  he  did  so 
he  changed  his  form  to  appear 
more  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
man.  When  he  got  about  fifty 
paces  off  he  called  out  to  me, 
'Aohmed  bin  Abubaker,  my 
dear  brother,  stop  a  minute — 
do.'  I  stopped.  Then  I  saw 
that  he  kept  one  arm  hidden 
behind  his  back,  and  that  the 
hand  of  the  other  terminated 
in  a  great  hook.  He  was 
clothed,  and  had  a  gourd  slung 
close  under  an  arm.  His  hair 


was  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour 
and  fell  back  from  his  head  in 
a  wild  tangle  as  far  as  his 
waist.  His  own  colour  was 
that  of  an  ordinary  man  (a 
native).  His  face  was  that  of 
a  human  being,  but  broad.  He 
had  a  large  thumb  on  each 
foot.  When  I  saw  this  ter- 
rible thing  advaucii)g  on  me 
with  a  springy  walk,  I  thought 
my  last  day  had  come,  and  I 
covered  my  eyes  in  my  terror 
and  called  out — 

"Allahu  Akbaru  Allahu  Akbaru 
Allahu  Akbaru  Allahu  Akbaru 

Asheliadu  Anlaa  Ilaha  Ilia  Illahu 
Ashehadu  Anlaa  Ilaha  Ilia  Illahu 

Ashehadti  Anna  Muhammada  Easulu 

Illahi 
Ashehadu  Anna  Muhammada  Easulu 

Illahi 

Haiya  Allah  Swalaat 
Haiya  Allah  Swalaat 

Haiya  Allah  Lifalaah 
Haiya  Allah  Lifalaah 

Allahu  Akbaru  Allahu  Akbaru 
La  Allah  ilia  1  Allah.1 

"  When  he  heard  that,  he 
knew  he  was  overpowered. 
He  turned  aside  and  went 
back  to  the  hill.  As  soon 
as  the  way  was  clear  I  ran 
off  as  fast  as  I  could,  and 
after  getting  to  what  I  thought 
to  be  a  safe  distance,  looked 
back.  There  he  was  still 
climbing  up  the  hill,  and  as 
he  got  near  the  top  he  took 
to  his  original  form,  and  fin- 
ally crossed  ever  the  summit 
and  was  lost  to  sight." 


Translation  of  the  Athani — 
"God  is  Great  (bis). 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  other  God  but  Allah  (bis). 
I  believe  that  Mohammad  is  the  servant  of  God  (bis). 
Come  and  pray  (bis). 
Come  and  be  virtuous  (bis). 
God  ia  great ;  there  is  no  other  God  but  Allah." 
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"Was  it  a  male  or  female?" 
I  inquire. 

"I  don't  know;  but  it  was 
supernatural." 

"As  it  had  long  hair,  and 
showed  remarkable  cunning, 
it  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
a  she-devil;  however,  no  self- 
respeoting  Ngoloko  could  pos- 
sibly stand  a  prayer  like  that." 

After  a  short  break  Hamis 
wa  Ismail,  who  had  just  joined 
our  group  round  the  fire,  starts 
to  relate  an  adventure  of  his 
own.  "  It  was,"  he  said,  "  about 
sixteen  years  ago  that  I  went 
one  day  with  a  S  wahili  carpenter 
to  out  some  wood  in  a  mangrove 
forest  near  the  Tana  river. 
We  oame  upon  a  medium- 
sized  marsh  bare  of  trees ;  we 
had  not  been  there  long  before 
my  friend  signalled  me  to  keep 
back,  as  if  something  were 
coming.  I  looked,  and  saw  a 
Milhoi  crossing  the  marsh  from 
the  other  side.  It  oame  up  to 
about  six  paces  of  the  car- 
penter, and  began  conversing 
with  him,  asking  him  all  about 
the  people  in  his  village  by 
name.  It  had  a  shuka  or 
soarf  round  the  neck  and 
partly  over  the  head.  I  saw 
the  creature  had  three  fingers, 
one  armed  with  a  claw.  It 
also  had  a  gourd  under  its 
arm.  One  eye  was  blind  and 
the  other  all  askew.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of 
hair  on  the  cheeks.  It  had 
three  toes  and  a  thumb,  and 
big  flapping  ears.  Its  skin 
was  of  a  grey  colour,  but 
covered  with  long  sparse  black 
hairs.  It  had  no  tail.  A  galla 
shuka  was  the  only  sort  of 
garment  it  wore.  The  Milhoi 
was  about  eight  feet  high,  and 
not  very  broad.  Its  arms  and 


legs  were  thin.  The  carpenter 
said,  '  I  know  you  to  be  a 
Ngoloko,'  upon  hearing  which 
it  promptly  fled  uttering  pierc- 
ing shrieks,  and  holding  up 
the  shuka  in  its  outstretched 
arms." 

"This  is  beginning  to  get  in- 
teresting," I  remark  ;  "  can  any 
one  tell  us  something  more  ?  " 

And,  with  a  little  persuasion 
— for  a  native  is  very  shy  of 
speaking  of  a  jinn,  though  you, 
reader,  might  not  think  it  from 
this     story  —  Mohammad     wa 
Njamhidi    commences    as    fol- 
lows :    "  I  have  been  a  fisher- 
man  all  my  life,   and  live   at 
Kijiwe  Tanga,  where  the  fol- 
lowing occurrence  took  place. 
It     must     have     been     about 
twenty  years   ago,  and  I  was 
not  bent  and  crippled  with  age 
as  I  am  now.     I  had  two  fully 
grown-up   children.      One  day 
I  went  into    the  bush   to   cut 
wood,  leaving  them  on  the  sea- 
shore doing  something  or  other 
to  the  canoes.     After  a  while 
they   ran    up   and    said,    'Did 
you  call,  father?'    I  told  them 
I  had  not.     Then  I  asked  them 
from  what  direction  they  had 
been  hailed ;  and  they  pointed. 
They  also  said  that  they  had 
been  called  by  name.     I  went 
with  them  to  near  the  shore, 
and  peered   very    carefully  in 
the  direction  indicated.     Then 
I  saw  a  very  tall  man  standing 
in  the  bush.     I  could  see  one 
arm,   and  the  hand  ended   in 
a   hook ;    the   other  was  held 
crosswise,   and   buried    in    his 
shaggy  chest.     I  knew  at  once 
it  was  a  Ngoloko,  and  I  quick- 
ly ran   away  before  he  oould 
catch  sight  of  me.     It  was  a 
long    time    before   I   ventured 
near  that  spot  again." 
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As  I  now  look  baok  to  that 
night  I  must  confess  that  it 
was  with  a  distinctly  creepy 
feeling  that  I  finally  turned  in, 
but  rest,  breakfast,  and  a 
bright  sun  next  morning  made 
any  qualms  I  had  entertained 
the  night  before  look  nothing 
less  than  absurd.  My  work 
took  me  that  day  some  eight 
or  nine  miles  away,  and  on  my 
way  back  to  camp,  whioh  had 
not  been  shifted,  I  left  the 
footpath  I  had  been  following, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  midday 
heat,  struck  off  after  some 
game.  I  was  not  much  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  camp, 
and  was  crossing  one  of  the 
bare  spaces  of  dry  sandy  clay 
mentioned  before,  when  I  came 
upon  a  spoor  such  as  I  had 
never  seen  to  that  day.  My 
boys  noticed  it  too,  and  we  all 
stood  looking  at  it  for  some 
little  time. 

"What  has  passed  here?" 
I  inquired  at  length. 

"The  Ngoloko!" 

"How  old  is  this  spoor?" 

"About  twelve  hours." 
Others  agreed. 

"Twelve  hours!  Then  it 
was  just  about  the  time  that 
we  heard  that  ery  ! ! !  " 

"Yes,  Bwana;  we  told  you 
it  was  the  Ngoloko,  and  you 
would  not  believe  us ;  now  you 
know  how  it  was  that  we  did 
not  sleep." 

And  I  did,  for  the  tracks 
were  indisputable;  and  they 
were  tracks  of  a  creature  I 
should  not  care  to  meet  with- 
out a  loaded  rifle  at  hand. 

A  reproduction  of  the  foot- 
print was  taken  on  the  spot 
by  placing  a  piece  of  paper 
over  the  track  and  marking 


the  outline  with  a  pencil.  In 
ordinary  soil  this  would  not 
have  been  possible;  but  here, 
on  the  crusted  sandy  mud, 
conditions  were  ideal.  We 
followed  the  spoor  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  examining, 
measuring,  and  comparing  it 
with  human  tracks. 

As  a  result  of  my  observa- 
tions I  obtained  the  following 
data : — 

(1)  The  animal  is  a  biped. 

(2)  The  print  had  been  made 
by  a  pad   and   not   by   a 
hoof,   except  that,   at  the 
point,   a   deep   and   sharp 
hole      demonstrated      the 
presence   of   a   large    nail 
or  single  claw. 

(3)  A  thumb  -  mark  of  con- 
siderable   dimensions    was 
a    special    feature;     there 
was  no  trace  of  toes,  ex- 
cept   in    one    case,    where 
very     slight     indentations 
by   such   seemed   to   have 
been  made. 

(4)  A    heel    was     observed ; 
but    the    weight    of     the 
animal    was    usually    cast 
forward   on   to   the    main 
portion   of    the   foot    and 
thumb. 

(5)  Its   weight   was    judged 
to  be  at  least  twice  that 
of   an   average   man,   and 
probably  more. 

(6)  A   certain    part    ®f    the 
spoor   showed   the  animal 
to  be  walking  very  slowly ; 
there  the  stride  measured 
eighteen    inches  from   tip 
of    the    toe    of    one    foot 
to  the  heel  of   the  other. 
It  had  also  taken  several 
gambols  at  one  place,  and 
crossed  his  legs  when  do- 
ing  so.     When  travelling 
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at  what  I  should  imagine 
to  be  a  jog-trot,  the  stride 
measured  eight  feet;  two 
strides  were  found  to  be 
nine  feet ;  whilst  a  con- 
siderably greater  distance, 
it  is  presumed,  could  be 
covered  when  at  top  speed 
or  jumping. 

The  above  facts  seemed  of 
such  interest  that  I  deter- 
mined to  push  my  investiga- 
tions further,  and  by  great 
good  luok  came  upon  one 
Heri  wa  Mabruko,  whose  story 
I  give,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
his  own  words.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the 
actual  details  he  furnishes  are 
the  result  of  direct  question- 
ing. Also,  it  should  be  added, 
that  he  never  seemed  once  to 
hesitate,  being  quite  clear  and 
certain  in  all  his  answers.  He 
spoke  as  follows : — 

"A  long  time  ago  I  went 
out  with  some  Swahili  friends 
into  the  forest  to  tap  the  wild- 
rubber  tree.  It  was  in  the 
Witu  District.  A  Mboni  man 
(a  type  of  bushman)  accom- 
panied us.  We  were  at  short 
distances  apart,  busy  at  work, 
when  the  Mboni  caught  sight 
of  a  Milhoi  stalking  us  from 
behind.  So  he  let  drive  with 
his  bow  and  arrow,  and  struck 
the  creature,  who  immediately 
ran  off.  We  followed,  and 
found  the  Ngoloko  about  400 
or  500  yards  beyond  the  place 
where  he  had  been  hit.  When 
I  oame  up,  he  was  lying  out- 
stretched on  the  ground,  and 
still  breathing.  It  was  a  male, 
about  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
in  breadth  just  about  the  same 
as  two  ordinary  men  standing 
together.  He  was  covered  with 


a  great  mass  of  long,  thick, 
grey  hair.  It  was  especially 
long  over  the  head  and  upper 
portions  of  the  body,  a  single 
hair  being  quite  a  yard  in 
length.  He  was  built  like  a 
man,  but  he  was  no  child  of 
Adam.  He  had  but  one  finger 
and  one  thumb  on  his  hand, 
the  former  terminating  in  a 
single  hooked  claw  2£  or  3 
inches  long.  The  foot  pos- 
sessed a  very  large  prehensile 
thumb  and  three  toes,  one  end- 
ing, as  in  the  hand,  in  a  great 
claw.  The  face  was  hairless, 
displaying  a  dark  skin.  Nose 
very  prominent  and  with  two 
nostrils.  The  mouth  was 
small,  but  larger  than  a  man's ; 
and  the  teeth  were  big.  His 
ears  resembled  those  of  an 
elephant,  and  were  each  about 
the  size  of  my  two  hands  fully 
extended  when  holding  the 
wrists  together.  The  cheek- 
bones were  prominent.  Fore- 
head low  and  retreating,  like  a 
leopard's.  Chin  likewise.  I 
did  not  notice  the  colour  of  the 
eyes,  which  were  big.  The 
eyelashes  joined  on  to  the 
hair  round  about  the  face ;  I 
did  not  look  at  them  particu- 
larly. The  smell  was  awful, 
and  about  ten  times  as  strong 
as  a  he-goat." 

The  foregoing  statements, 
together  with  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  examination  of 
the  spoor,  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  exists  in  the 
district  referred  to  a  remark- 
able and  monstrous  creature 
hitherto  unknown.  The  species 
to  which  it  belongs,  its  habits 
and  its  general  appearance,  can 
only  be  conjectured,  for  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable 
evidence  from  those  who  have 
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seen  this  terrifying  beast  is 
much  increased  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  supernatural  sur- 
rounding it,  and  the  more  we 
investigate  the  more  difficult 
does  it  become  to  distinguish 
between  fact  and  notion.  More- 
over, in  this  instance,  super- 
stition springs  from  a  religious 
source — a  fact  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  Ngoloko 
having  been  long  known  by 
the  native  tribes. 

The  statement  of  the  man 
Heri  wa  Mabruko  is  more  reli- 
able than  are  thoseof  the  others. 
Who,  indeed,  would  not  be  able 
to  give  a  more  accurate  and 
detailed  account  of  a  dead  than 
of  a  live  Milhoi,  a  live  Milhoi 
perhaps  advancing  to  attack? 
We  may,  then,  fairly  attach 
considerable  weight  to  his  ob- 
servations. 

He  mentions  the  Ngoloko  as 
being  eight  feet  in  height.  This 
is  corroborated  by  two  other 
observers  on  two  distinct  occa- 
sions, while  a  third  observer  on 
another  occasion  said  the  Ngo- 
loko he  saw  was  "very  tall." 
We  may,  therefore,  be  fairly 
confident  that  the  height  of  the 
animal  is  much  as  stated.  I 
ought,  however,  to  remark  that 
in  certain  instances  proximity 
reduced  its  apparent  stature — 
a  fact  which  may  perhaps  have 
been  due  to  the  animal  having 
adopted  a  crouching  attitude 
when  approaching  its  prey. 

Its  breadth  is  not  authenti- 
cated with  such  certainty. 
That  its  weight  is  considerable 
we  know  from  the  tracks. 

Heri  wa  Mabruko  mentioned 
the  presence  on  the  hand  of  a 
single  claw  and  of  a  thumb, 
both  of  which  particulars  are 


referred  to  by  other  observers. 
He  also  mentioned  the  presence 
of  a  very  large  thumb  on  the 
foot :  the  accuracy  of  his  obser- 
vation is  confirmed  by  the  spoor. 

His  statement  as  to  the  ears 
being  like  those  of  an  elephant  is 
confirmed  by  Hamis  wa  Ismail. 

His  observation  regarding 
the  mass  of  hair  about  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  only  indirectly  confirmed. 
Sheikh  Ali  bin  Nasur  speaks 
of  loose  dark  clothes,  and  con- 
ceivably he  might,  at  night, 
have  taken  the  mass  of  hair 
for  such ;  Achmed  bin  Abu- 
baker  mentions  a  wild  tangle 
of  hair  falling  back  as  far  as 
the  waist ;  and  yet  another 
observer  talks  of  a  shuka  or 
scarf — an  optical  delusion  pos- 
sibly due  to  the  excitement  of 
the  moment. 

Its  colour  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  grey,  but  the  skin 
itself  is  dark, 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that 
the  Ngoloko  or  Milhoi  is  pro- 
bably a  variety  of  gorilla  or 
chimpanzee,  but  more  of  a  pure 
biped  than  either, — that  it  is 
about  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
has  a  mass  of  grey  hair  which 
is  especially  long  about  the 
head  and  upper  body,  elephan- 
tine ears,  a  retreating  forehead 
and  chin,  large  eyes,  a  single 
claw — 2|  to  3  inches  long — on 
hands  and  feet,  as  well  as  a 
prehensile  thumb,  also  on  both 
hands  and  feet,  of  remarkable 
size  and  strength.  Such  is  tbe 
Ngoloko  as  we  can  fairly  reason- 
ably picture  him — a  carnivorous 
denizen  of  the  forest  and  man- 
grove swamps  —  a  big  and 
hideous  brute,  which  one  would, 
if  alone  and  unarmed,  have  no 
particular  ambition  to  meet. 
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THE     SPY     IN     BLACK. 
BY   J.   STOKER   CLOUSTON. 

PART   III. 

LIEUTENANT   VON   BELKE'S   NARRATIVE    RESUMED. 
VI.    THE   VISITOR. 


MY  feelings  as  I  approached 
the  parlour  were  anything  but 
happy.  Some  voice  seemed  to 
warn  me  that  I  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  something  sinister,  that 
some  unknown  peril  stalked  at 
my  elbow.  This  third  party — 
this  "  she  " — filled  me  with  fore- 
bodings. If  ever  anybody  had 
a  presentiment,  I  had  one,  and 
all  I  can  say  now  is  that  within 
thirty  seconds  of  opening  the 
parlour  door,  I  had  ceased  to 
believe  in  presentiments,  en- 
tirely and  finally.  The  vision 
I  beheld  nearly  took  my  breath 
away. 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  sister,  Miss  Burnett,"  said 
Tiel.  "She  is  so  devoted  to 
her  brother  that  she  has  in- 
sisted on  coming  to  look  after 
him  for  the  few  days  he  is  forced 
to  spend  in  this  lonely  manse." 

He  said  this  with  a  smile, 
and  of  course  never  intended 
me  to  believe  a  word  of  his 
statement,  yet  as  he  gave  her 
no  other  name,  and  as  that 
was  the  only  account  of  her 
circulated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  shall  simply  refer  to 
her  in  the  meantime  as  Miss 
Burnett.  It  is  the  only  name 
that  I  have  to  call  her  by  to 
her  face. 

As  to  her  appearance,  I  can 


only  say  that  she  is  the  most 
beautiful  woman  I  have  ever 
met  in  my  life.  The  delicacy 
and  distinction  of  her  features, 
her  dark  eyebrows,  her  entranc- 
ing eye,  and  her  thoughtful 
mouth,  so  firm  and  yet  so  sweet, 
her  delicious  figure  and  graceful 
carriage — heavens,!  have  never 
seen  any  girl  to  approach  her ! 
What  is  more,  she  has  a  face 
which  I  trust,  I  have  had 
some  experience  of  women,  and 
I  could  feel  at  the  first  ex- 
change of  glances  and  of  words 
that  here  was  one  of  those  rare 
women  on  whom  a  man  could 
implicitly  rely. 

"Have  you  just  landed  upon 
these  islands  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Not  to-day,"  she  said;  and 
indeed,  when  I  came  to  think 
of  it,  she  would  not  have  had 
time  to  reach  the  house  in  that 
case. 

"Did  you  have  much  diffi- 
culty?" I  asked. 

"  The  minister's  sister  is  al- 
ways admitted,"  said  Tiel  with 
his  dry  smile. 

I  asked  presently  if  she  had 
travelled  far.  She  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  gave  a  delightful 
little  laugh,  and  said — 

"  We  get  so  used  to  travelling 
that  I  have  forgotten  what 
'far'  is!" 
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Meanwhile  tea  was  brought 
in,  and  Miss  Burnett  sat  down 
and  poured  it  out  with  the 
graoeful  nonchalant  air  of  a 
oharming  hostess  in  her  own 
drawing-room,  while  Tiel  talked 
of  the  weather  and  referred 
carelessly  to  the  latest  news  just 
like  any  gentleman  who  might 
have  called  casually  upon  her. 
I,  on  my  part,  tried  as  best  I 
could  to  catch  the  same  air, 
and  we  all  talked  away  very 
pleasantly  indeed.  We  spoke 
English,  of  course,  all  the  time, 
and  indeed,  anyone  overhearing 
us  and  not  seeing  my  uniform 
would  never  have  dreamt  for 
a  moment  that  we  were  any- 
thing but  three  devoted  subjects 
of  King  George. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were 
surely  proceeding  on  the  as- 
sumption that  nobody  was  be- 
hind a  curtain  or  listening  at 
the  keyhole,  and  that  being  so, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  elaborate  pretence  of  being 
a  mere  party  of  ordinary  ac- 
quaintances was  a  little  un- 
necessary. At  last  I  could  not 
help  saying  something  of  what 
was  in  my  mind. 

"  Is  the  war  over  ?  "  I  asked 
suddenly. 

Both  the  others  seemed  sur- 
prised. 

"  I  wish  it  were,  Mr  Belke  !  " 
said  Miss  Burnett  with  a  sudden 
and  moving  change  to  serious- 
ness. 

"  Then  if  it  is  not,  why  are 
we  pretending  so  religiously 
that  we  have  no  business 
here  but  to  drink  tea,  Miss 
Burnett?" 

"  I  am  not  pretending  ;  I  am 
drinking  it,"  she  smiled. 

"Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  "but  you 
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know  what  I  mean.  It  seems 
to  me  so  un-German ! " 

They  both  looked  at  me 
rather  hard. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Miss  Bur- 
nett, "that  we  of  the  secret 
service  grow  terribly  cosmo- 
politan. Our  habits  are  those 
of  no  country — or  rather  of  all 
countries." 

"I  had  almost  forgotten," 
said  Tiel,  "  that  I  once  thought 
and  felt  like  Mr  Belke."  And 
then  he  added  this  singular 
opinion :  "  It  is  Germany's 
greatest  calamity  —  greater 
even  than  the  coming  in  of 
Britain  against  her,  or  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne  —  that 
those  who  guide  her  destinies 
have  not  forgotten  it  too." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I 
demanded,  a  little  indignantly 
I  must  own. 

"  At  every  tea  -  party  for 
many  years  Germany  has 
talked  about  what  interested 
herself — and  that  was  chiefly 
war.  At  no  tea-party  has  she 
tried  to  learn  the  thoughts 
and  interests  of  the  other 
guests.  In  consequence  she 
does  not  yet  understand  the 
forces  against  her,  why  they 
act  as  they  do,  and  how  strong 
they  are.  But  her  enemies 
understand  too  well." 

"You  mean  that  she  has 
been  honest  and  they  dis- 
honest ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Burnett 
promptly  and  with  a  little 
smile,  "  my  brother  means  that 
in  order  really  to  deceive 
people  one  has  to  act  as  we 
are  acting  now." 

I  laughed. 

"  But  unfortunately  now 
there  is  no  one  to  deceive  ! " 
2s 
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She  laughed  too. 

"  But  they  might  suddenly 
walk  in!" 

Tiel  was  not  a  frequent 
laugher,  but  he  condescended 
to  smile. 

"Remember,  Belke,"  he  said, 
"I  warned  you  on  the  first 
night  we  met  that  you  must 
not  only  talk  but  think  in 
English.  If  we  don't  do  that 
constantly  and  continually 
when  no  one  is  watching  us, 
how  can  we  count  on  doing  it 
constantly  and  continually 
when  some  one  may  be  watch- 
ing us?" 

"Personally  I  should  think 
it  sufficient  to  wait  till  some 
one  was  watching,"  I  said. 

"  There  speaks  Germany," 
smiled  Tiel. 

"  Germany  disdains  to  act  a 
part  all  the  time  ! "  I  cried. 

I  confess  I  was  nettled  by 
his  tone,  but  his  charming 
"  sister  "  disarmed  me  in- 
stantly. 

"Mr  Belke  means  that  he 
wants  footlights  and  an  or- 
chestra and  an  audience  before 
he  mutters  '  Hush  !  I  hear  her 
coming  ! '  He  doesn't  believe 
in  saying  '  Hush ! '  in  the 
corner  of  every  railway  car- 
riage or  under  his  umbrella. 
And  I  really  think  it  makes 
him  much  less  alarming  com- 
pany ! " 

"  You  explain  things  very 
happily,  Eileen,"  said  Tiel. 

I  was  watching  her  face  (for 
which  there  was  every  excuse !) 
and  I  saw  that  she  started  ever 
so  slightly  when  he  called  her 
by  her  first  name.  This  pleased 
me  —  I  must  confess  it.  It 
showed  that  they  had  not 
played  this  farce  of  brother 


and  sister  together  before,  and 
already  I  had  begun  to  dislike 
a  little  the  idea  that  they  were 
old  and  intimate  confederates. 
I  also  fancied  that  it  showed 
she  did  not  quite  enjoy  the 
familiarity.  But  she  got  her 
own  back  again  instantly. 

"It  is  my  one  desire  to  en- 
lighten you,  Alexander,"  she  re- 
plied with  a  very  serious  air. 

I  could  not  help  laughing 
aloud,  and  I  must  confess  that 
Tiel  laughed  frankly  too. 

The  next  question  that  I 
remember  our  discussing  was 
one  of  very  immediate  and 
vital  interest  to  us  all.  It 
began  with  a  remark  by  Eileen 
(as  I  simply  must  call  her 
behind  her  back ;  '  Miss  Bur- 
nett '  smacks  too  much  of 
Tiel's  disguises — and  besides  it 
is  too  British).  We  were  talk- 
ing of  the  English,  and  she 
said — 

"Well,  anyhow  they  are  not 
a  very  suspicious  people.  Look 
at  this  little  party  !  " 

"  Sometimes  I  feel  that  they 
are  almost  incredibly  unsuspi- 
cious," I  said  seriously.  "In 
Germany  this  house  would 
surely  be  either  visited  or 
watched ! " 

Tiel  shook  his  head. 

"In  Kiel  or  Wilhelmshaven 
an  English  party  could  live 
just  as  unmolested,"  he  re- 
plied, "provided  that  not  the 
least  trace  of  suspicion  was 
aroused  at  the  outset.  That  is 
the  whole  secret  of  my  pro- 
fession. One  takes  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  even  the  most 
wary  and  watchful  men  take 
the  greater  part  of  their  sur- 
roundings for  granted,  The 
head  of  any  War  Office — Ger- 
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man,  French,  English,  or 
whatever  it  may  be — doesn't 
suddenly  conceive  a  suspicion 
of  one  of  his  clerks,  unless 
something  in  the  clerk's  con- 
duct calls  his  attention.  If, 
then,  it  were  possible  to  enter 
the  War  Office,  looking  and 
behaving  exactly  like  one  of 
the  clerks,  suspicion  would  not 
begin.  It  is  the  beginning  one 
has  to  guard  against." 

"Why  don't  you  enter  the 
British  War  Office  then?" 
asked  Eileen  with  a  smile. 

"  Because,  unfortunately,  they 
know  all  the  clerks  intimately 
by  sight.  In  this  case  they 
expected  a  minister  whom 
nobody  knew.  The  difficulty 
of  the  passport  with  its  photo- 
graph was  got  over  by  a  little 
ingenuity."  (He  threw  me  a 
quick  grim  smile.)  "  Thus  I 
was  able  to  appear  as  a  person 
fully  expected,  and  as  long  as 
I  don't  do  anything  inconsist- 
ent with  the  character,  why 
should  any  one  throw  even  so 
much  as  an  inquisitive  glance 
in  my  direction.  Until  suspi- 
cion begins,  we  are  as  safe  here 
as  in  the  middle  of  Berlin. 
Once  it  begins — well,  it  will  be 
a  very  different  story." 

"And  you  don't  think  my 
coming  will  rouse  any  sus- 
picion?" asked  Eileen,  with, 
for  the  first  time  (I  fancied),  a 
faint  suggestion  of  anxiety. 

"  Suspicion  ?  Certainly  not ! 
Just  think.  Put  yourself  in 
the  shoes  of  the  neighbours  in 
the  parish,  or  even  of  any  naval 
officer  who  might  chance  to 
learn  you  were  here.  What  is 
more  natural  than  that  the 
minister  who — at  the  request 
of  the  people  —  is  staying  a 


week  longer  than  he  intended, 
should  get  his  sister  to  look 
after  him?  The  danger-point 
in  both  cases  was  passed  when 
we  got  into  the  islands.  We 
know  that  there  was  no  sus- 
picion roused  in  either  case." 

"  How  do  you  know  ? "  I 
interposed. 

"  Another  quality  required 
for  this  work,"  replied  Tiel 
with  a  detached  air,  "is  enough 
imagination  to  foresee  the  pre- 
cautions that  will  be  required. 
One  wants  to  establish  pre- 
caution behind  precaution,  just 
as  an  army  establishes  a  series 
of  defensive  positions.  In  this 
case  I  have  got  our  good  friend 
Ashington  watching  closely  for 
the  first  evidence  of  doubt  or 
inquiry.  So  that  I  know  that 
both  my  sister  and  I  passed  the 
barrier  without  raising  a  ques- 
tion in  anybody's  mind." 

"But  how  do  you  know  that 
Ashington  can  be  absolutely 
relied  on  ?  "  I  persisted. 

"Yes,"  put  in  Eileen,  "I  was 
wondering  too." 

"Because  Ashington  will 
certainly  share  my  fate — what- 
ever that  may  be,"  said  Tiel 
grimly.  "  He  knows  that ;  in 
fact  he  knows  that  I  have  pro- 
bably taken  steps  to  ensure 
that  happening,  in  case  there 
might  be  any  loophole  for  him." 

"  But  can't  a  man  turn 
King's  Evidence  (isn't  that  the 
term?)  and  get  pardoned?" 
asked  Eileen. 

"Not  a  naval  officer,"  said 
Tiel. 

"No,"  I  agreed.  "I  must 
say  that  for  the  British  Navy. 
An  officer  would  have  no  more 
chance  of  pardon  in  it  than  in 
our  own  navy." 
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"Well,"  smiled  Eileen,  "I 
feel  relieved !  Don't  you,  Mr 
Belke?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  begin  to 
understand  the  whole  situation 
more  clearly.  I  pray  that  sus- 
picion may  not  begin!" 

"In  that  case,"  said  Tiel, 
"you  realise  now,  perhaps,  why 
we  have  to  keep  up  aetitig, 
whether  any  one  is  watohing  us 
or  not." 

"Yes,"  I  admitted,  "I  begin 
to  see  your  reasons  a  little 
better.  But  why  didn't  you 
tell  me  all  this  before?" 

"  All  what  ?  " 

"Well — about  Ashington,  for 
instance." 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "the 
truth  is,  Belke,  that  you  have 
laid  your  finger  on  another  in- 
stance of  people  taking  things 
for  granted.  I  assumed  you 
would  realise  these  things.  It 
was  my  own  fault." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue  to  tell  him  that  the  real 
reason  was  his  love  of  mystery 
and  his  Secret  Service  habit 
of  distrusting  people,  but  I 
realised  that  Eileen  had  shown 
a  little  of  the  same  evasiveness, 
and  I  would  not  have  her  think 
that  my  criticism  was  directed 
against  her. 

Presently  Tiel  suggested 
that  it  would  be  wiser  if  I 
retired  to  my  room,  and  for  a 
moment  there  was  a  sharp, 
though  politely  expressed  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  us.  I 
argued  very  naturally  that 
since  the  servant  was  in  our 
pay  there  was  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  within  the  house, 
and  that  I  was  as  safe  in  the 
parlour  as  anywhere.  In  his 
mystery-making,  ultra-oautious 


way,  he  insisted  that  a  visitor 
might  appear  (he  even  sug- 
gested the  police — though  he 
had  just  previously  said  they 
had  no  suspicion !)  and  that  he 
was  going  to  run  no  risks. 
Eileen  said  a  word  on  his  side 
—  though  with  a  very  kind 
look  at  me — and  I  consented  to 
go.  And  then  he  requested  me 
to  stay  there  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  1  Again  Eileen  saved 
a  strained  situation,  and  I  said 
farewell  stiffly  to  him  and  very 
differently  to  her;  in  fact  I 
made  a  point  of  accentuating 
the  difference. 

I  reached  my  room,  lit  a 
cigar,  and  for  a  time  paced  the 
floor  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
I  found  hard  to  analyse.  I  can 
only  say  that  my  feelings  were 
both  mixed  and  strong,  and 
that  at  last,  to  give  me  relief,  I 
sat  down  to  write  my  narra- 
tive, and  by  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  had  brought  it  up 
nearly  to  this  point. 

By  that  time  of  course  the 
curtains  were  drawn  and  my 
lamp  was  lit,  and  as  it  was  a 
windy  chilly  night,  my  fire 
was  blazing  brightly.  Higher 
and  higher  rose  the  wind  till 
it  began  to  make  a  very  heavy 
and  constant  booming  in  the 
chimney,  like  distant  salvoes 
of  great  guns.  Apart  from 
the  wind  the  old  house  was 
utterly  quiet,  and  when  the 
wooden  stair  suddenly  creaked 
I  dropped  my  pen  and  sat  up 
very  sharply.  More  and  more 
distinctly  I  heard  a  firm  but 
light  tread  coming  up  and 
up,  until  at  last  it  ceased 
on  the  landing.  And  then 
came  a  gentle  tap  upon  my 
door. 
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With  a  curious  sense  of  ex- 
citement I  crossed  the  room. 
I  opened  the  door — and  there 
stood  Eileen.  She  had  taken 
off  her  hat,  and  without  it 
looked  even  more  beautiful, 
for  what  hat  could  rival  her 
masses  of  dark  hair  so  art- 
fully arranged  and  yet  with 
a  rippling  wave  all  through 
them  that  utterly  defied  re- 
straint ? 

"May  I  come  in  for  a 
little  ?  "  she  said. 

She  asked  in  such  a  friendly 
smiling  way,  so  modest  and 
yet  so  unafraid,  that  even  the 
greatest  Don  Juan  could  not 
have  mistaken  her  honest  in- 
tention. 

"I  shall  be  more  than 
charmed  to  have  your  com- 
pany," I  said. 

"I'm  afraid  we  soon  forget 
the  conventionalities  in  our 
service,"  she  said  simply. 
"Tiel  has  gone  out,  and  I 
was  getting  very  tired  of  my 
own  company." 

"Imagine  how  tired  I  have 
got  of  mine ! "  I  cried. 

She  gave  a  little  under- 
standing nod. 

"It  must  be  dreadfully  dull 
for  you,"  she  agreed  with  great 
sincerity — and  she  added,  as 
she  seated  herself  in  my  wicker 
chair,  "I  have  another  excuse 
for  calling  on  you,  and  that  is, 
that  the  more  clearly  we  all 
three  understand  what  we  are 
doing,  the  better.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

"Decidedly!  In  fact  I  only 
wish  we  all  thought  the 
same." 


She  looked  at  me  inquir- 
ingly, and  yet  as  though  she 
comprehended  quite  well. 

"  You  mean ?  " 

"Well,  to  be  quite  frank,  I 
mean  Tiel.  He  is  very  clever, 
and  he  knows  his  work.  Mein 
Gott,  we  can  teach  him  noth- 
ing !  And  perhaps  he  trusts 
you  implicitly  and  is  quite 
candid.  But  he  certainly  tells 
me  no  more  than  he  can 
help." 

"  He  tells  nobody  more  than 
he  can  help,"  she  said.  "  You 
are  no  worse  treated  than 
any  one  else  he  works  with. 
But  it  is  a  little  annoying 
sometimes." 

"  For  instance,  do  you  know 
what  he  is  doing  to-night  ? " 
I  asked. 

There  was  no  mistaking 
the  criticism  in  the  little 
shrug  with  which  she  re- 
plied— 

"I  half  suspect  he  is  walk- 
ing about  in  the  dark  by  him- 
self just  to  make  me  think  he 
is  busy  on  some  mysterious 
affair !  " 

"Do  you  actually  mean  that!" 
I  exclaimed. 

"No,  no,"  she  said  hastily, 
"not  really  quite  that !  But  he 
s  >metimes  tempts  one  to  say 
these  things." 

"  Have  you  worked  with  him 
often  before  ?  " 

"Enough  to  know  his  little 
peculiarities."  She  smiled 
suddenly.  "Oh,  he  is  a  very 
wonderful  man,  is  my  dear 
brother ! " 

Again  I  was  delighted  (I 
confess  it  shamelessly  !)  to  hear 
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that  unmistakable  note  of 
criticism. 

"  '  Wonderful '  may  have 
several  meanings,"  I  suggested. 

"It  has  in  his  case,"  she  said 
frankly.  "  He  really  is  extra- 
ordinarily clever." 

She  added  nothing  more,  but 
the  implication  was  very  clear 
that  the  other  meanings  were 
not  quite  so  flattering.  I  felt 
already  that  this  strange  little 
household  was  divided  into  two 
camps,  and  that  Eileen  and  I 
were  together  in  one. 

"But  we  have  talked  enough 
about  Herr  Tiel ! "  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  different  voice. 
"  Because  we  really  can  get  no 
further.  It  is  like  discussing 
what  is  inside  a  locked  box ! 
We  can  trust  his  judgment  in 
this  business ;  I  think  you  will 
agree  to  that." 

"Oh  yes,"  I  said,  "I  have 
seen  enough  to  respect  his 
abilities  very  thoroughly." 

"Then,"  said  she,  "let  us 
talk  of  something  more  amus- 
ing." 

"Yourself,"  I  said  frankly, 
though  perhaps  a  little  too 
boldly,  for  she  did  not  respond 
immediately.  I  felt  that  I  had 
better  proceed  more  diplomati- 
cally. 

"I  was  wondering  whether 
you  were  a  pure  German,"  I 
added. 

"My  feelings  towards  Ger- 
many are  as  strong  as  yours, 
Mr  Belke,"  she  answered.  "  In- 
deed I  don't  think  any  one  can 
be  more  loyal  to  their  country 
than  I  am,  but  I  am  not  purely 
German  by  blood.  My  mother 
was  Irish,  hence  my  name — 
Eileen." 

"Then    that    is     your     real 


name?"  I  cried,  between  sur- 
prise and  delight. 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  one  genuine 
thing  about  me,"  she  smiled. 

"But  if  you  are  half 
English " 

"  Irish,"  she  corrected. 

"Ah!"  I  cried.  "I  see— of 
course !  I  was  going  to  ask 
whether  your  sympathies  were 
not  at  all  divided.  But  Irish 
is  very  different.  Then  you  hate 
the  English  with  a  double 
hatred?" 

"  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
— friends  I  have  made — I  abhor 
the  whole  race  I  am  fighting 
against  quite  as  much  as  you 
could  possibly  wish  me  to ! 
Indeed,  I  wish  it  were  fighting 
and  not  merely  plotting  !  " 

There  was  an  earnestness  and 
intensity  in  her  voice  and  a 
kindling  of  her  eye  as  she  said 
this  that  thrilled  and  inspired 
me  like  a  trumpet. 

"We  shalldefeatthem — never 
fear!"  I  cried.  "We  shall 
trample  on  the  pride  of  Eng- 
land. It  will  be  hard  to  do, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
result;  have  you?" 

"  Noue,"  she  said,  quietly  but 
with  absolute  confidence. 

Then  that  quick  smile  of  hers, 
a  little  grave  but  very  charm- 
ing, broke  over  her  face. 

"  But  let  us  get  away  for  a 
little  from  war,"  she  said.  "You 
aren't  smoking.  Please  do,  if 
you  wish  to." 

I  lit  a  cigarette,  and  offered 
one  to  her,  but  she  said  she  did 
not  smoke.  And  I  liked  her  all 
the  better.  We  talked  more 
lightly  for  a  while,  or  perhaps 
I  should  rather  say  less 
earnestly,  for  our  situation  did 
not  lend  itself  to  frivolity.  It 
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did  lend  itself  however  to  ro- 
manoe,  —  we  two  sitting  on 
either  side  of  the  peat  fire,  with 
a  shaded  lamp  and  the  friendly 
flames  throwing  odd  lights  and 
shadows  through  the  low, 
primitive  room  with  its  sloping 
attio-like  walls  and  its  scanty 
furniture ;  and  the  wind  all  the 
while  tempestuously  booming  in 
the  ohimney  and  scouring  land 
and  sea.  And  neither  on  land 
nor  sea  was  there  a  single 
friend ;  surrounded  by  enemies 
who  would  have  given  a  heavy 
price  to  have  learned  who  sat 
in  that  room,  we  talked  of 
many  things. 

At  last,  all  too  soon,  she  rose 
and  wished  me  good-night.  A 
demon  of  perversity  seized  me. 

"  I  shall  escort  you  down  to 
Mr  Tiel,  and  the  devil  take  his 
precautions  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"Oh  no,"  she  protested. 
"After  all  he  is  in  command." 

She  really  seemed  quite  con- 
cerned at  my  intention,  but  I 
can  be  very  obstinate  when  I 
choose. 

"Tuts!"  I  said.  "It  is 
sheer  rubbish  to  pretend  that 
there  is  any  risk  at  this  time 
of  night.  Probably  he  is  still 
out,  and  anyhow  he  will  not 
have  visitors  at  this  hour." 

She  looked  at  me  very  hard 
and  quickly  as  if  to  see  if  I 
were  possible  to  argue  with, 
and  then  she  gave  a  little  laugh 
and  merely  said — 

"You  are  terribly  wilful, 
Mr  Belke!" 

And  she  ran  downstairs 
very  quickly,  as  though  to  run 
away  from  me.  I  followed  fast, 
but  she  was  some  paces  ahead 
of  me  as  we  went  down  the 
dark  passage  to  the  front  of 


the  house.  And  then  suddenly 
I  heard  guarded  voices,  and 
stopped  dead. 

There  was  a  bend  in  the  pas- 
sage just  before  it  reached  the 
hall,  and  Eileen  had  passed 
this  while  I  had  not,  and  so  I 
could  see  nothing  ahead.  Then 
I  heard  the  voice  of  Tiel  say — 
"Well?" 

It  was  a  simple  word  of  little 
significance,  but  the  voice  in 
which  it  was  said  filled  me  with 
a  very  unpleasant  sensation. 
The  man  spoke  in  such  a  fa- 
miliar, confidential  way  that  I 
suddenly  felt  I  could  have  shot 
him  cheerfully.  For  the  in- 
stant I  forgot  the  problem  of 
the  other  voice  I  had  heard. 

"  Mr  Belke  is  with  me  !  He 
insisted,"  she  cried. 

At  this  I  knew  that  the  un- 
known voice  could  not  belong 
to  an  enemy,  and  I  advanced 
again.  As  I  passed  the  bend 
in  the  passage  I  was  just  in 
time  to  see  Tiel  closing  the 
front  door  behind  a  man  in  a 
long  dark  coat  with  a  gleam  ef 
brass  buttons,  and  to  hear  him 
say — 

"Good-night,  Ashington." 
Eileen  passed  into  the  par- 
lour with  a  smiling  glance  for 
me  to  follow,  and  Tiel  came  in 
after  us.  I  was  not  in  the  most 
pleasant  temper.  In  fact,  for 
some  reason  I  was  in  a  very 
black  humour. 

"  I    thought   you   had   gone 
out/'  I  said  to  him  at  ©noe. 
"  I  did  go  out." 
"  But  now  I  understand  that 
the  worthy  Captain  Ashington 
has  been  visiting  you  here  ! " 

"  Both  these  remarkable 
events  have  occurred,"  said 
Tiel  drily. 
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When  I  recalled  how  long 
Eileen  had  been  up  in  my  room, 
I  realised  that  this  was  quite 
possible,  but  this  did  not,  for 
some  reason,  soothe  me. 

"Why  did  he  come?"  I 
asked. 

"The  fleet  is  going  out  on 
Friday." 

"Aha  !  "  I  exclaimed,  forget- 
ting my  annoyance  for  the 
moment. 

"So  that  is  settled  at 
last,"  said  Tiel  with  a  satisfied 
smile. 

He  happened  to  turn  his 
smile  on  Eileen  also,  and  my 
annoyance  returned. 

"You  dismissed  our  dear 
friend  Ashington  very  quickly 
whe-i  you  heard  me  coming," 
I  remarked  in  no  very  amiable 
tene. 

Tiel  looked  at  me  gravely. 

"  Belke,"  he  said,  "  you  might 
quite  well  have  done  serious 
mischief  by  showing  your  dis- 
like for  Ashington  so  palpably 
the  other  day.  Even  a  man 
of  that  sort  has  feelings.  I 
have  soothed  them,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  but  he  was  not  very 
anxious  to  meet  you  again." 

"  So  much  the  better !  "  said 
I.  "  Traitors  are  not  the  usual 
company  a  German  officer 
keeps." 

"Many  of   us  have   to   mix 


with  strange  company  nowa- 
days, Mr  Belke,"  said  Eileen. 

Her  sparkling  eye  and  her 
grave  smile  disarmed  me  in- 
stantly. I  felt  suddenly  con- 
scious I  was  not  playing  a  very 
judicious  part,  or  showing  my- 
self perhaps  to  great  advantage. 
Sol  bade  them  both  good-night 
and  returned  to  my  room. 

But  it  was  not  to  go  to  bed. 
For  two  mortal  hours  I  paced 
my  floor,  and  thought  and 
thought,  but  not  about  any 
problem  of  the  war.  I  kept 
hearing  Tiel's  "  Well !  "  spoken 
in  that  hatefully  intimate  way, 
and  then  remembering  that 
those  two  were  alone  —  all 
night !  —  in  the  front  part  of 
the  house,  far  out  of  sound  or 
reach  of  me.  I  did  not  doubt 
Eileen  for  an  instant,  but 
that  calm,  cool,  cosmopolitan 
adventurer,  who  could  knock 
an  unsuspecting  clergyman  on 
the  head  and  throw  him  over 
a  cliff,  and  then  tell  the  story 
with  a  smile, — what  was  he 
not  capable  of? 

Again  and  again  I  asked 
myself  why  it  concerned  me. 
This  was  a  girl  I  had  only 
known  for  hours.  But  her 
smile  was  the  last  thing  I  saw 
before  I  fell  asleep  at  length 
about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 


VIII.    THE   DECISION. 


In  the  morning  I  came  down 
to  breakfast  without  asking 
anybody's  leave,  and  I  looked 
at  those  two  very  hard.  To 
see  Eileen  fresh  and  calm  and 
smiling  gave  me  the  most 
intense  relief,  while,  as  for 


Tiel,  he  looked  as  oool  and 
imperturbable  as  he  always  did 
— and  I  cannot  put  it  stronger 
than  that,  for  nothing  more 
oool  and  imperturbable  than 
Tiel  ever  breathed.  In  fact  it 
could  not  have  breathed,  for  it 
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would  have  had  to  be  a  graven 
image. 

He  looked  at  me  critically, 
but  all  he  said  was — 

"If  it  wasn't  too  wet  for 
your  nioe  uniform,  Belke,  we 
might  have  had  breakfast  on 
the  lawn." 

"You  are  afraid  some  one 
may  come  and  look  in  at  this 
window  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  On  the  whole  there  is  rather 
more  risk  of  that  than  of 
some  one  olimbing  up  to  look 
in  at  your  bedroom  window," 
said  he. 

"You  think  a  great  deal  of 
risks,"  I  observed. 

"Yes,"  said  he.  "I  am  a 
nervous  man." 

Eileen  laughed  merrily,  and 
I  could  not  but  confess  that 
for  once  he  had  scored.  I 
resolved  not  to  give  him  the 
chance  again.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  the  table 
towards  one  end  of  the  room, 
pulled  the  nearest  curtain  part 
way  across,  and  then  locked 
the  front  door.  But  I  made  no 
comments  this  time. 

At  breakfast  Eileen  acted  as 
hostess,  and  so  charming  and 
natural  was  she  that  the  little 
cloud  seemed  to  blow  over, 
and  we  all  three  discussed  our 
coming  plan  of  attack  on  the 
fleet  fully  and  quite  freely. 
Tiel  made  several  suggestions, 
which  he  said  he  had  been  dis- 
cussing with  Ashington,  and, 
as  they  seemed  extremely 
sound,  I  made  notes  of  them 
and  promised  to  lay  them  before 
Wiedermann. 

When  we  had  finished  and 
had  a  smoke,  Tiel  rose  and 
said  he  must  go  out  "on 
parish  business."  I  asked  him 


what  he  meant,  and  learned 
to  my  amusement  that  in  his 
capacity  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Burnett  he  had  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  what  he  called 
the  "kirk-session."  We  both 
laughed,  and  wished  him  good 
luck,  and  then  before  he  left 
he  said — 

"  You  had  better  get  back  to 
your  room,  Belke.  Remember 
we  are  here  on  business." 

And  with  that  he  put  on  his 
black  felt  hat,  and  bade  us  look 
the  front  door  after  him,  and 
if  anybody  called,  explain  that 
it  was  to  keep  the  wind  from 
shaking  it.  1  must  say  he 
thought  of  these  small  points 
very  thoroughly. 

The  suggestion  in  his  last 
words  that  I  was  placing  some- 
thing else  before  my  duty  stung 
me  a  little.  I  was  not  going 
to  let  Tiel  see  that  they  had 
any  effect,  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  gone  I  rose  and  said  to 
Eileen — 

"  It  is  quite  clear  that  I 
ought  to  return  to  my  room. 
I  have  notes  to  write  up,  and 
several  things  to  do  before  to- 
night." 

"Then  you  are  really  going 
to  leave  us  to-night  ?  "  said  she; 
"I  am  very  sorry." 

So  was  I.  Indeed,  the 
thought  of  leaving  her — prob- 
ably for  ever — would  have  been 
bitter  enough  in  any  case,  but 
to  leave  her  alone  with  Tiel  was 
maddening.  It  had  troubled 
me  greatly  last  night,  yet  the 
thought  of  remaining  was  one 
I  did  not  really  care  to  face. 

"  I  fear  I  must,"  I  replied,  in 
a  voice  which  must  have  re- 
vealed something  of  what  I 
felt. 
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"  Tiel  told  me  you  absolutely 
refused  to  listen  to  him  when 
he  wished  you  to  remain." 

"Oh  no!"  I  oried.  "That 
is  putting  it  far  too  strongly. 
I  offered  to  put  the  case  to 
Commander  Wiedermann,  and 
then  Tiel  at  onoe  assumed  I 
was  going  to  leave  him,  and 
told  me  to  say  no  more  about 
it." 

"  Really  !  That  is  somewhat 
extraordinary  !  "  she  exclaimed 
in  rather  a  low  voice,  as  though 
she  were  much  struck  with 
this.  She  had  been  standing, 
and  she  sat  as  she  spoke.  I 
felt  that  she  wished  to  go  fur- 
ther into  this  matter,  and  I  sat 
down  again  too. 

"  What  isextraordinary  about 
it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
Tiel  didn't  press  you?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

"Mr  Belke,"  she  said  earn- 
estly, "  I  know  enough  of  the 
orders  under  which  we  are  act- 
ing and  the  plans  that  Tiel  has 
got  to  further,  to  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  you  were  intended  to 
stay  and  assist  him.  It  is  most 
important." 

"You  are  quite  sure  of 
this  ?  " 

"Absolutely." 

"Then  why  did  Tiel  give 
up  trying  to  persuade  me  so 
readily?  Why  didn't  he  try 
to  use  more  authority  ?  " 

"I  wonder,"  she  said  in  a 
musing  tone,  and  yet  I  could 
see  from  her  eye  that  she  had 
an  idea. 

"  You  know  ! "  I  exclaimed. 
"Tell  me  what  is  in  your 
mind!" 

Already  I  guessed,  but  I 
dared  not  put  it  into  words. 


"  It  is  difficult  to  guess  Tiel's 
motives  —  exactly,"  she  said 
rather  slowly. 

I  felt  I  had  to  say  it  out- 
right. 

"Are  you  his  motive?"  I 
demanded. 

She  looked  at  me  quickly, 
but  quite  candidly. 

"  I  scarcely  like  to  say  — 
or  even  think  such  a  thing, 
but " 

She  broke  off,  and  I  finished 
her  sentence  for  her. 

"But  you  know  he  admires 
you,  and  is  not  the  man  to 
stick  at  anything  in  order  to 
get  what  he  wants." 

"Ah!  Don't  be  unjust  to 
him,"  she  answered ;  and  then 
in  a  different  voice  added,  "  But 
to  think  of  his  letting  you  go 
like  that ! " 

"  So  it  was  to  get  rid  of  me, 
and  have  you  alone  here  with 
him?" 

"He  must  have  had  some 
motive,"  she  admitted,  "  for  you 
ought  to  stay." 

"  I  shall  stay  !  "  I  said. 

She  gave  me  her  brightest 
smile. 

"Keally?  Oh,  how  good  of 
you  !  Or  rather — how  brave 
of  you,  for  it  is  certainly  run- 
ning a  risk." 

If  I  had  been  decided  before, 
I  was  doubly  decided  now. 

"  It  is  not  the  German  navy's 
way  to  fear  risks,"  I  said.  "  It 
is  my  duty  to  stay — for  two 
reasons — and  I  am  going  to 
stay ! " 

"And  Commander  Wieder- 
mann ?  " 

"I  shall  simply  tell  him  I 
am  under  higher  orders,  given 
me  by  Herr  Tiel." 

"  If  you  added  that  there  is 
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a  seoond  plan  directed  against 
the  British  navy,  and  that  you 
are  needed  to  advise  on  the 
details,  it  might  help  to  con- 
vince Commander  Wiedermann 
how  essential  your  presence 
here  is,"  she  suggested. 

"  Yes,"  I  agreed,  "  it  would 
be  well  to  mention  that." 

"Also,"  she  said,  "you  would 
require  to  have  all  the  details 
of  this  first  plan  so  fully  writ- 
ten out  that  he  would  not 
need  to  keep  you  to  explain 
anything." 

"  You  think  of  everything  !  " 
I  cried  with  an  admiration  I 
made  no  pretence  of  conceal- 
ing. "  I  shall  go  now  and 
set  to  work." 

"  Do  !  "  she  cried,  "  aud  when 
Tiel  comes  in  I  shall  tell  him 
you  are  going  to  stay.  I 
wonder  what  he  will  say  I " 

"I  wonder  too,"  said  I. 
"But  do  you  care  what  he 
says  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  because 
of  course  he  won't  say  it.  He 
will  only  think." 

"  Let  him  think ! "  I  laughed. 

I  went  back  to  my  room  in 
a  strange  state  of  exhilaration 
for  a  man  who  had  just  de- 
cided to  forgo  the  thing  he 
had  most  looked  forward  to, 
and  run  a  horrible  risk  in- 
stead. For  I  felt  in  my  bones 
that  uniform  or  no  uniform  I 
should  be  shot  if  I  were 
caught.  I  put  little  trust  in 
English  justice  or  clemency. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  when  I 
am  obstinate,  I  am  very  ob- 
stinate; and  I  was  firmly  re- 
solved that  if  Wiedermann 
wanted  me  back  on  board  to- 


night, he  would  have  to  call 
a  guard  and  carry  me  !  How- 
ever, acting  on  Eileen's  sug- 
gestions, I  had  little  doubt 
I  should  convince  him.  And 
thereupon  I  set  to  work  on 
my  notes.  By  evening  I  had 
everything  so  fully  written  out 
and  so  clearly  explained  that  I 
felt  I  could  say  with  a  clear 
conscience  that  even  my  own 
presence  at  a  council  of  war 
could  add  no  further  informa- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I 
had  a  talk  with  Tiel,  and,  just 
as  Eileen  had  anticipated,  he 
left  one  to  guess  at  what  was 
in  his  mind.  He  certainly  pro- 
fessed to  be  glad  I  had  changed 
my  mind,  and  he  thanked  me 
with  evfcry  appearance  of 
cordiality. 

"You  are  doing  the  right 
thing,  Belke,"  he  said.  "And, 
let  me  tell  you,  I  appreciate 
your  courage." 

There  was  a  ring  of  evident 
sincerity  in  his  voice  as  he  said 
this,  and  whatever  I  might 
think  of  the  man's  moral 
character,  a  compliment  from 
Tiel  on  one's  courage  was  not 
a  thing  to  despise. 

In  the  late  afternoon  he  set 
out  to  obtain  a  motor-car  for 
the  evening's  expedition,  but 
through  what  ingenious  ma- 
chinery of  lies  he  got  it,  I 
was  too  busy  to  inquire. 

Finally,  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night  we  sat  down  to  a 
little  supper,  my  pockets 
bulging  with  my  notes,  and 
my  cyclist's  overalls  lying 
ready  to  be  donned  once 
more. 
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IX.   ON  THE   SHORE. 


Soon  after  eleven  o'clock 
two  dark  figures  slipped  un- 
ostentatiously out  of  the  back 
door,  and  a  moment  later  a 
third  followed  them.  My 
heart  leapt  with  joy  and  sur- 
prise at  the  sight  of  it,  and 
Tiel  stopped  and  turned. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he 
asked. 

"  I'm  coming  too,"  said 
Eileen. 

"Why?"  he  demanded  in 
that  tone  of  his  which  seemed 
to  call  upon  the  questioned 
to  answer  with  exceeding  ac- 
curacy. 

"Because  I'd  like  a  drive," 
she  answered,  with  a  woman's 
confidence  that  her  reason  is 
good  enough  for  anybody. 

"As  you  please,"  he  said, 
drily  and  with  unfathomable 
calm ;  and  then  he  turned 
again,  and  in  a  voice  that 
betrayed  his  interest  in  her, 
asked,  "  What  have  you  got 
on?" 

"Quite  enough,  thank  you." 

"You  are  sure?  I've  lent 
my  spare  coat  to  Belke,  but  I 
can  get  another  rug." 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  she  smiled. 

More  than  ever  I  felt  glad 
I  was  staying  beside  her. 

Tiel  sat  in  front  and  drove, 
and  Eileen  and  I  got  in  behind. 
He  offered  no  objections  to  this 
arrangement,  though  as  she 
seated  herself  while  he  was 
starting  the  engine,  he  was 
certainly  not  given  much  choice. 
And  then  with  a  deep  purr  we 
rolled  off  into  the  night. 

There  would  be  no  moon  till 
getting  on  towards  morning, 
but  the  rain  had  luckily  ceased 


and  the  wind  fallen,  and  over- 
head the  stars  were  everywhere 
breaking  through  the  last  wisps 
of  cloud.  Already  they  gave 
light  enough  to  distinguish  sea 
from  land  quite  plainly,  and 
very  soon  they  faintly  lit  the 
whole  wide  treeless  country- 
side. The  car  was  a  good  one, 
however  Tiel  had  come  by  it, 
and  the  engine  was  pulling 
well,  and  we  swept  along  the 
lonely  roads  at  a  great  pace, 
one  bare  telegraph  post  after 
another  flitting  swiftly  out  of 
the  gloom  ahead  into  the  gloom 
behind,  and  the  night  air  rush- 
ing against  our  faces.  At 
first  I  looked  round  me  and 
recognised  some  features  of  the 
way  we  had  come,  the  steep 
hill,  and  the  sound  that  led  to 
the  western  ocean,  and  the 
dark  mass  of  hills  beyond,  but 
very  soon  my  thoughts  and  my 
eyes  alike  had  ceased  to  wander 
out  of  the  car. 

We  said  little,  just  enough 
to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  my 
looking  constantly  at  her  pro- 
file, and,  the  longer  I  looked, 
admiring  the  more  every  line 
and  every  curve.  All  at  once 
she  leaned  towards  me  and  said 
in  a  low  beseeching  voice — 

"  You  will  come  back,  won't 
you?" 

"I  swear  it!"  I  answered 
fervently,  and  to  give  force  to 
my  oath  I  gently  took  her  hand 
and  pressed  it.  If  it  did  not 
return  the  pressure,  it  at  least 
did  not  shrink  from  my  clasp. 
And  for  the  rest  of  the  way  I 
sat  holding  it. 

Presently  I  in  turn  leaned 
towards  her  and  whispered — 
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"One  thing  I  have  been 
wondering.  Should  I  take  Tiel 
with  me  to  see  Wiedermann  ? 
It  might  perhaps  be  expected." 

"No!"  she  replied  emphati- 
cally. 

"  You  feel  sure  ?  " 

For  reply  she  very  gently 
pressed  my  hand  at  last.  So 
confident  did  I  feel  of  her  sure 
judgment  that  I  considered 
that  question  settled. 

"By  the  way,"  she  said  in 
a  moment,  "I  think  perhaps 
it  might  be  advisable  to  say 
nothing  to  Commander  Wieder- 
mann about  me.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary,  and  he  —  well, 
some  men  are  always  suspicious 
if  they  think  there  is  a  woman 
in  the  case.  Of  course  I  admit 
they  sometimes  have  enough  ex- 
cuse, but — what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"I  agree  with  you  entirely," 
I  said  emphatically. 

I  know  Wiedermann  very 
intimately,  and  had  been  divided 
in  mind  whether  I  should  drop 
a  little  hint  that  there  were 
consolations,  or  whether  I  had 
better  not.  Now  I  saw  quite 
clearly  I  had  better  not. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  said  Eileen 
in  a  moment. 

It  was  a  tall  gaunt  monolith 
close  to  the  roadside,  and  then 
looking  round  I  saw  a  loch  on 
the  other  side,  and  remembered 
the  spot  with  a  start.  It  was 
close  by  here  that  my  cycle 
had  broken  down,  and  we  were 
almost  at  the  end  of  our  drive. 
Bound  the  corner  we  swung, 
straight  for  the  sea,  until  we 
stopped  where  the  road  ended 
at  the  edge  of  the  links. 

I  gave  Eileen's  hand  one  last 
swift  pressure,  and  jumped  out. 

"  We  shall  wait  for  you  here," 
said  Tiel  in  a  low  voice,  "but 


don't  be  longer  than  you  can 
help.  Remember  my  nerves  ! " 

He  spoke  so  cheerily  and 
genially,  that  for  the  moment 
I  liked  him  again.  In  fact,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Eileen,  and 
his  love  of  mystery,  there  was 
much  that  was  very  attractive 
in  Tiel.  As  I  set  out  on  my 
solitary  walk  down  to  the 
shore,  I  suddenly  wondered 
what  made  him  so  cheerful 
and  bright  at  this  particular 
moment,  for  it  did  not  strike 
me  as  an  exhilarating  occasion. 
And  then  I  was  reminded  of 
the  man  I  had  known  most  like 
Tiel,  a  captain  I  once  served 
under,  who  was  silence  and 
calmness  itself  at  most  times, 
but  grew  strangely  genial  on 
critical  occasions  —  a  heaven- 
sent gift.  But  from  Tiel's  point 
of  view,  what  was  critical  about 
this  moment  ?  The  risk  he  ran 
at  this  hour  in  such  an  isolated 
spot  was  almost  negligible,  and 
as  to  the  other  circumstances, 
did  it  matter  much  to  him 
whether  I  stayed  or  changed 
my  mind  and  went  away  ?  I 
could  scarcely  believe  it. 

I  kept  along  by  the  side  of  the 
sandy  track,  just  as  I  had  done 
before,  only  this  time  I  did  not 
lose  it.  The  rolling  hummooky 
links  were  a  little  darker,  but 
the  stars  shone  in  myriads, 
bright  and  clear  as  a  winter's 
night,  and  I  could  see  my  way 
well  enough.  As  I  advanced, 
I  smelt  the  same  pungent  sea- 
weed odour,  and  heard  the  same 
gulls  crying,  disturbed  (I  hoped) 
by  the  same  monster  in  the 
waters.  Fortunately  the  storm 
had  blown  from  the  south-east, 
and  the  sea  in  this  westward- 
facing  bay  heaved  quietly,  re- 
flecting the  radiance  of  the 
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stars.     It  was  another  perfeot 
night  for  our  purpose. 

I  reached  the  shore  and 
turned  to  the  left  along  the 
rising  oiroumferenoe  of  the  bay, 
looking  hard  into  the  night  as 
I  went.  Something  dark  lay 
on  the  water,  I  felt  certain  of 
it,  and  presently  something  else 
dark  and  upright  loomed  ahead. 
A  moment  later  I  had  grasped 
Wiedermann  by  the  hand.  He 
spoke  but  a  word  of  cordial 
greeting,  and  then  turned  to 
descend  to  the  boat. 

"  We'll  get  aboard  before  we 
talk,"  said  he. 

The  difficult  moment  had 
come.  Frankly,  I  had  dreaded 
it  a  little,  but  it  had  to  be  faced 
and  got  over. 

"I  am  not  coming  aboard 
to-night,  sir,"  I  replied. 

He  turned  and  stared  at  me. 
"  Haven't   you   settled   any- 
thing ?  "  he  demanded. 

"Something,"  I  said,  "but 
there  is  more  to  be  done." 

I  told  him  then  concisely  and 
clearly  what  we  had  arranged, 
and  handed  him  the  chart  and 
all  my  notes.  That  he  was 
honestly  delighted  with  my 
news,  and  satisfied  with  my 
own  performance,  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  He  shook  me 
warmly  by  the  hand  and  said — 
"Splendid,  Belke !  I  knew 
we  could  count  on  you  !  It's 
lucky  you  have  a  chest  broad 
enough  to  hold  all  your  decora- 
tions !  For  you  will  get  them 
— never  doubt  it.  But  what  is 
all  this  about  staying  on  shore  ? 
What  else  are  you  needed  for  ? 
And  who  the  devil  has  given 
you  such  orders  ?  " 

"  Herr  Tiel,"  I  said.  "  I  was 
placed  under  his  orders,  as  you 
will  remember,  sir." 


"But  what  does  he  want  you 
for?  And  how  long  does  he 
imagine  the  British  are  going 
to  let  you  stay  in  this  house  of 
yours  unsuspected?  They  are 
not  idiots  !  It  seems  to  me  you 
have  been  extraordinarily  lucky 
to  have  escaped  detection  so 
far.  Surely  you  are  not  going 
to  risk  a  longer  stay  ?  " 

"  If  it  is  my  duty  I  must  run 
the  risk." 

"  But  is  it  your  duty  ?  I  am 
just  wondering,  Belke,  whether 
I  can  spare  you,  with  this  at- 
tack coming  on,  and  whether 
I  ought  to  override  Herr  Tiel's 
orders  and  damn  the  conse- 
quences ! " 

I  knew  his  independence  and 
resolution,  but  just  at  that 
moment  there  passed  before 
my  mind's  eye  such  a  distinct, 
sweet  picture  of  Eileen,  that  I 
was  filled  with  a  resolution  and 
independence  even  greater  than 
his. 

"  If  it  were  not  my  duty, 
sir,"  I  said  firmly,  "  clearly  and 
strongly  pointed  out  by  Herr 
Tiel,  I  should  never  dream  of 
asking  you  to  spare  me  for  a 
little  longer." 

"  He  was  then  very  clear  and 
strong  on  the  question  ?  " 

"Extremely." 

"And  this  other  scheme  of 
his— do  you  feel  yourself  that 
it  is  feasible  enough  to  justify 
you  in  leaving  your  ship  and 
running  such  a  terrible  risk  ? 
Remember,  you  will  be  a  man 
lost  to  Germany!" 

I  have  put  down  exactly 
what  he  said,  though  it  con- 
victs me  of  having  departed 
a  little  from  the  truth  when 
I  answered — 

"  Yes,  it  will  justify  the  risk." 

After   all,  I  had  confidence 
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enough  in  Tiei'a  abilties  to  feel 
sure  that  I  was  really  justified 
in  saying  this ;  but  I  deter- 
mined to  press  him  for  some  de- 
tails of  his  plans  to-morrow. 

Wiedermann  stood  silent  for 
a  moment;  then  he  held  out 
his  hand  and  said  in  a  sad 
voice — 

"Good-bye!  But  my  mind 
misgives  me.  I  fear  we  may 
never  meet  again." 

"That  is  nonsense,  sir!"  I 
oried  as  cheerfully  as  I  oould. 
"  We  shall  meet  again  very 
soon.  And  if  you  wish  some- 
thing to  oheer  you,  just  study 
those  plans ! " 

And  so  we  parted,  he  de- 
scending the  bank  without 
another  word,  and  I  setting 
out  along  the  path  that  by 
now  was  beginning  to  feel 
quite  familiar.  I  did  not  even 
pause  to  look  back  this  time. 
My  boats  were  burnt  and  I  felt 
it  was  better  to  hurry  on  with- 
out dwelling  longer  on  the 
parting.  Besides,  there  was  a 
meeting  awaiting  me. 

When  I  reached  the  end  of 
the  road,  I  found  that  Tiel  had 
been  spending  the  time  in  turn- 
ing the  oar,  and  now  he  and 
Eileen  stood  beside  it,  but  ap- 
parently not  conversing. 


"All  right?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  I  met 
Wiedermann  and  gave  him  all 
the  plans." 

He  merely  nodded  and  went 
to  start  the  engine.  Again 
I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  my 
old  captain,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  became  calmer  and 
more  silent  than  ever  the 
moment  the  crisis  was  passed. 
But  surely  this  crisis  had  been 
mine  and  not  his  !  Anyhow, 
I  felt  a  singularly  strong  sense 
of  reaction  and  seated  myself 
beside  Eileen  without  a  word. 
We  had  gone  for  a  little  way 
on  our  homeward  road  before 
either  of  us  spoke,  and  then  it 
was  to  exchange  some  quite 
ordinary  remark.  I  put  out 
my  hand  gently,  but  hers  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  and  this 
increased  my  depression.  I  fell 
very  silent,  and  then  suddenly, 
when  we  were  nearly  back, 
I  exclaimed — 

"I  wonder  whether  you  are 
really  glad  that  I  returned  ?  " 

"Very  !  "  she  said,  and  there 
was  such  deep  sincerity  in  her 
voice  that  the  cloud  began  to 
lift  at  onee. 

Yet  I  was  not  in  high  spirits 
when  I  re-entered  my  familiar 
room. 


PART  IV. 

LIEUTENANT  VON   BELKE'S   NARRATIVE   CONCLUDED. 
I.   WEDNESDAY. 


I  woke  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing with  an  outlook  so  changed 
that  I  felt  as  if  some  magician 
must  have  altered  my  nature. 
Theoretically  I  had  taken  a 
momentous  and  dangerous  de- 


cision at  the  call  of  duty,  and 
all  my  energies  ought  to  have 
concentrated  on  the  task  of 
carrying  it  through  safely, 
thoroughly,  and  warily.  I  had 
need  of  more  caution  than  ever, 
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and  of  the  most  constant  vigi- 
lance— both  for  the  sake  of  my 
skin  and  my  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  was  possessed 
with  the  recklessness  of  a  man 
drifting  on  a  plank  down  a 
rapid,  where  taking  thought 
will  not  serve  him  an  iota.  In 
vain  I  preached  theoretical 
caution  to  myself — exactly  how 
vainly  may  be  judged  by  my 
first  performance  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  found  myself  alone 
with  Eileen  in  the  parlour. 
She  suggested  that  for  my  own 
sake  I  had  better  be  getting 
back  to  my  room. 

"  Will  you  come  and  sit  there 
with  me  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  may  pay  a  call  upon  you 
perhaps." 

"  After  hours  of  loneliness ! 
And  then  leave  me  lonelier  than 
ever !  No,  thank  you,  I  shall 
stay  down  here." 

"  In  your  uniform  ? "  she 
asked,  opening  her  eyes  a  little. 
"  No,  no,  Mr  Belke  ! " 

"Well  then,  get  me  a  suit  of 
mufti ! " 

She  looked  at  me  hard. 

"You  will  really  run  that 
risk?" 

"  It  is  now  worth  it,"  I  said 
with  meaning. 

She  looked  away,  and  for  a 
moment  I  thought  she  was 
pained — not  displeased,  I  am 
sure,  but  as  if  something  had 
given  her  a  pang  of  sorrow. 
Then  the  look  passed,  and  she 
cried — 

"  Well,  if  Tiel  agrees  !" 

"Tiel  be  hanged!  I  don't 
care  what  he  says  !  " 

She  began  to  smile. 

"  Do  you  propose  to  wear  my 
clothes  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Yours  ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"Otherwise,"  she  continued, 


"you  must  persuade  Tiel  to 
agree,  for  it  is  only  he  who  can 
provide  you  with  a  suit  of 
mufti." 

Presently  Tiel  came  in  and 
I  put  the  demand  to  him 
at  onoe.  He  looked  a  little 
surprised,  but,  somewhat  to  my 
surprise,  raised  no  eerious  objec- 
tions. His  motives  are  hard  to 
fathom,  but  I  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  despite  his  air  of 
self-confidence  and  authority, 
he  has  an  instinctive  respect  for 
an  officer  and  acknowledges  in 
his  heart  that  I  am  really  his 
superior. 

"You  mustn't  go  outside  the 
house,  of  course,"  he  said,  "and 
if  by  any  evil  chance  any 
visitor  were  to  come  in  un- 
expectedly, you  must  have  some 
kind  of  a  story  ready." 

"  Have  you  had  many  visitors 
yet  ? "  I  asked  with  a  touch  of 
sarcasm. 

"  You  never  know  your  luck," 
said  he,  "  and  I  believe  in  guard- 
ing against  all  chances.  If  you 
are  surprised,  please  remember 
that  your  name  is  Mr  Wilson." 

"  Wilson  ?  "  I  said  with  some 
disgust.  "  Am  I  named  in  hon- 
our of  that  swine  in  America  ?  " 

"You  are  named  Wilson," 
said  he,  "  because  it  is  very  like 
Watson  and  Williams  and 
several  other  common  names. 
The  less  conspicuous  and  more 
easily  forgotten  a  name  one 
takes,  the  better." 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
thoroughness  of  the  man  and 
the  cunning  with  which  he  lays 
even  the  smallest  plans,  and 
though  I  was  a  little  con- 
temptuous of  his  finesse  at  the 
moment,  I  must  confess  I  was 
thankful  enough  for  it  not  so 
very  long  afterwards. 
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"  As  for  your  business," 
added  Tiel,  "  you  are  a  Govern- 
ment inspector." 

"Of  what?"  I  asked. 

"  If  you  are  asked,  look  deep 
and  say  nothing,"  said  he. 
"  The  islands  are  full  of  people 
on  what  they  oall  in  the  Navy 
1  hush  '  jobs." 

"  You  seem  pretty  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  British 
Navy  down  to  its  slang,"  I 
observed. 

My  nerves  were  perhaps  a 
little  strained  this  morning,  and 
I  meant  by  this  to  make  a  sar- 
castic allusion  to  the  kind  of 
blackguards  he  dealt  with — 
suoh  as  Ashiugton.  I  glanced 
at  Eileen  as  I  spoke,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  sudden  look, 
almost  of  alarm,  in  her  eye.  It 
was  turned  on  Tiel,  but  he  ap- 
peared absolutely  indifferent. 
I  presumed  she  feared  he  might 
take  offence  and  make  a  row, 
but  she  need  not  have  worried. 
It  would  take  a  very  pointed 
insult  to  rouse  that  calculating 
machine. 

"  Can  you  get  a  suit  of  mufti 
for  me  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I'll  look  one  out  presently," 
said  he. 

"  I  presume  you  keep  a  few 
disguises  !  "  I  added. 

"  A  few,"  said  he  with  one  of 
his  brief  smiles.  "  You  had 
better  go  up  to  your  room  in 
the  meantime,  and  I'll  bring  it 
to  you." 

I  fumed  at  the  idea  of  any 
delay,  and  as  I  went  to  the 
door  I  said — 

"Don't  be  long  about  it, 
please  I " 

More  and  more  the  thought 
of  leaving  those  two  alone  to- 
gether, even  for  a  short  while, 
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filled  me  with  angry  uneasiness, 
and  I  paced  my  bedroom  floor 
impatiently  enough.  Judge 
then  of  my  relief  and  delight 
when  within  a  few  minutes 
Eileen  knocked  at  my  door 
and  said — 

"  I  have  come  to  pay  you  a 
morning  call  if  I  may." 

I  began  to  wish  then  that 
Herr  Tiel  would  spend  an  hour 
or  two  in  looking  out  clothes 
for  me,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  did.  Eileen  explained  that 
he  had  said  he  must  do  some 
errand  in  his  capacity  of  parish 
minister,  but  what  the  mystery- 
monger  was  really  about, 
Heaven  knows  ! 

"  Now,"  said  I  to  Eileen, 
when  we  were  seated  and  I 
had  lit  a  cigarette,  "I  want  to 
ask  you  something  about  this 
new  scheme  that  we  three  are 
embarked  upon." 

She  began  to  shake  her  head 
at  once. 

"  I  am  very  much  in  the 
dark,"  said  she.  "  Tiel  tells 
me  as  little  as  he  tells  you." 

"  You  must  surely  know 
one  thing.  What  is  your  own 
part  in  it  ?  Why  were  you 
brought  into  the  islands  ? 
Suoh  risks  are  not  run  for 
nothing." 

"  What  is  a  woman's  part 
in  suoh  a  plan  usually  ? "  she 
asked  in  a  quiet  voice. 

I  was  a  little  taken  aback. 
It  was  not  exactly  pleasant 
to  think  of — in  connection  with 
Eileen. 

"I  believe  they  sometimes 
act  as  decoys,"  I  said  bluntly. 

She  merely  nodded. 

"  Then  that  is  your  r6le  ?  " 

"I  presume  so,"  she  said 
frankly. 
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"  Who  are  you  going  to 
decoy?"  I  asked,  and  I  felt 
that  my  voice  was  harsh. 

"Ask  Herr  Tiel,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"Not  that  gross  brute  Ash- 
ington  surely  ! " 

She  shook  her  head  em- 
phatically, and  I  felt  a  little 
relieved. 

"  You  have  seen  for  yourself 
that  he  needs  no  further  de- 
coying," she  said. 

"Then  it  must  be  some  even 
higher  game  you're  to  be  flown 
at." 

"I  wonder!"  she  said,  and 
smiled  a  little. 

I  hated  to  see  her  smile. 

"I  don't  like  to  think  of 
you  doing  this,"  I  exclaimed 
suddenly. 

"Not  even  for  Germany?" 
she  asked. 

I  was  silenced,  but  my  blood 
continued  to  boil  at  the  thought 
of  what  might  not  be  asked 
of  her. 

"Would  you  go  to  any 
lengths,"  I  asked  abruptly. 

"  For  my  country  I  would, 
to  any  lengths ! "  she  an- 
swered proudly. 

Again  I  felt  rebuked,  yet 
still  more  savage  at  the 
thought. 

"You  would  even  become 
some  British  Admiral's  mis- 
tress?" I  asked  in  a  low 
voice. 

Her  colour  suddenly  rose, 
and  for  an  instant  she  seemed 
to  start.  Then  in  rather  a 
cool  voice  she  said — 

"Perhaps  we  are  thinking 
of  rather  different  thing?." 

And  with  that  she  changed 
the  subject,  nor  could  I  in- 
duce her  to  return  to  it.  I 
admit  frankly  I  was  a  little 


puzzled.  Her  reception  ef  my 
question,  perfectly  honestly  put, 
had  been  curiously  unlike  the 
candour  I  should  have  ex- 
pected in  a  girl  of  her  strange 
profession,  especially  consider- 
ing her  defiance  of  all  con- 
ventionalities in  living  alone 
here  with  two  men,  and  sitting 
at  this  moment  in  the  room 
of  one  of  them.  I  respected 
her  the  more  for  her  hint  of 
affronted  dignity.  Yet  I  con- 
fess I  felt  bewildered. 

How  long  we  had  talked  I 
know  not,  when  at  last  Tiel 
appeared,  bringing  a  very  pre- 
sentable tweed  suit,  and  then 
they  both  left  me,  and  I  did 
the  one  thing  I  had  so  firmly 
resolved  not  to  do.  I  dis- 
carded my  uniform  with  what 
protection  it  gave  me,  and  made 
myself  liable  to  be  shot  with- 
out question  or  doubt.  Yet 
my  only  feeling  was  gladness 
that  I  need  no  longer  stay 
cooped  up  in  my  room  while 
those  two  spent  their  hours 
together  downstairs. 

That  afternoon,  when  we 
were  all  three  together,  I 
asked  Tiel  for  some  defi- 
nite information  regarding  his 
scheme,  and  we  had  a  long, 
and  I  must  say  a  very  in- 
teresting, talk.  The  details 
of  this  plan  it  would  scarcely 
be  safe  to  put  down  on  paper 
at  present.  Or  rather,  I  should 
say,  the  outline  of  it,  for  we 
have  scarcely  reached  the  stage 
of  details  yet.  It  is  a  bold 
scheme,  as  was  only  to  be 
expected  of  Tiel,  and  neces- 
sitated going  very  thoroughly 
into  the  relative  naval  strengths 
of  Germany  and  Britain,  so 
that  most  of  the  time  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  was  taken  up 
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with  a  discussion  of  facts  and 
figures.  And  through  it  all 
Eileen  sat  listening.  I  wonder 
if  such  a  talk  ever  before 
had  such  a  charming  back- 
ground ? 

Now  at  last  I  am  in  my 
room,  writing  this  narrative 
up  to  this  very  point.  It  is 
long  past  midnight,  but  sleep 
is  keeping  very  far  away  from 
me.  The  weather  has  changed 
to  a  steady  drizzle  of  rain. 
Outside,  the  night  is  black  as 
pitch,  and  mild  and  windless. 
It  may  partly  be  this  close 
damp  air  that  drives  sleep 
away,  but  I  know  it  is  some- 
thing else  as  well. 

I  am  actually  wondering  if 
I  can  marry  her!  She  must 


surrender;  that  is  certain,  for 
I  have  willed  it,  and  what  a 
German  wills  with  all  his  soul 
takes  place.  It  must !  As  to 
her  heart,  I  feel  sure  that 
her  kindness  means  what  a 
woman's  kindness  always  means 
— that  a  man  has  only  to  per- 
severe. But  marriage  ? 

I  shall  never  meet  another 
woman  like  her;  that  is  cer- 
tain !  Yet  an  adventuress,  a 
paid  agent  of  the  Secret 
Service,  marrying  a  von 
Belke — is  it  quite  conceivable  ? 
On  the  whole  I  think  no.  But 
we  can  be  very  happy  with- 
out that !  I  never  loved  a 
woman  so  much  before — that 
is  my  last  word  for  the 
night ! 


II.  THURSDAY. 


Friday  morning  (very  early). 
The  events  of  yesterday  and 
last  night  have  left  me  with 
more  to  think  about  than  I 
seem  to  have  wits  to  think 
with.  Mein  Gott,  if  I  could 
see  daylight  through  every- 
thing !  What  is  ahead,  Heaven 
knows,  but  here  is  what  is  be- 
hind. 

Yesterday  morning  passed 
as  the  afternoon  before  had 
passed,  in  further  discussion  of 
naval  statistics  with  Tiel — with 
a  background  of  Eileen.  Then 
we  had  lunch,  and  soon  after- 
wards Tiel  put  on  an  oilskin 
coat  and  went  out.  A  thin 
fine  drizzle  still  filled  the  air, 
drifting  in  clouds  before  a 
rising  wind  and  blotting  out 
the  view  of  the  sea  almost  com- 
pletely. Behind  it  the  ships 
were  doing  we  knew  not  what ; 
certainly  they  were  not  firing, 


but  we  could  see  nothing  of 
them  at  all. 

A  little  later  Eileen  insisted 
on  putting  on  a  waterproof 
and  going  out  too.  As  the 
minister's  sister  she  had  to 
visit  a  farm,  she  said.  I  be- 
lieved her,  of  course,  though  I 
had  ceased  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  Tiel's  statements  as  to 
his  movements.  I  knew  that 
he  knew  his  own  business 
thoroughly,  and  I  had  ceased 
to  mind  if  he  had  not  the 
courtesy  to  take  me  into  his 
confidence.  After  all,  if  I  come 
safely  out  of  this  business,  I  am 
not  likely  to  meet  such  as  Tiel 
again ! 

Left  to  myself,  I  picked  up  a 
book  and  had  been  reading  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
when  I  was  conscious  of  a 
shadow  crossing  the  window 
and  heard  a  step  on  the  gravel. 
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Never  doubling  that  it  -was 
either  Eileen  or  Tiel,  I  still  sat 
reading  until  I  was  roused  by 
the  sound  of  voices  in  the  hall, 
just  outside  the  parlour  door. 
Oue  I  recognised  as  our  ser- 
vant's, the  other  was  a 
stranger's.  I  dropped  my  book 
and  started  hastily  to  my  feet, 
and  as  I  did  so  I  heard  the 
stranger  say — 

"  I  tell  you  I  recognise  her 
ooat.  My  good  woman,  d'ye 
think  I'm  blind?  I'm  coming 
in  to  wait  for  her,  I  tell  you." 

The  door  opened,  and  a 
very  large  stout  gentleman 
appeared,  talking  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  entered. 

"When  Miss  Holland  comes 
in,  tell  her  Mr  Craigie  is  wait- 
ing to  see  her,"  said  he;  and 
with  that  he  closed  the  door 
and  became  aware  of  my  pres- 
ence. 

For  a  moment  we  looked  at 
one  another.  My  visitor,  I 
saw,  had  a  grey  beard,  a  large 
rosy  face,  and  twinkling  blue 
eyes.  He  looked  harmless 
enough,  but  I  eyed  him  very 
warily,  as  you  can  readily  be- 
lieve. 

"It's  an  awful  wet  day," 
said  he  in  a  most  friendly  and 
affable  tone. 

I  agreed  that  it  was  de- 
testable. 

"It's  fine  for  the  crops  all 
the  same.  The  oats  is  looking 
very  well;  do  you  not  think 
so?" 

I  perceived  that  my  friend 
was  an  agriculturist,  and  en- 
deavoured to  humour  him. 

"  They  are  looking  splendid ! " 
I  said  with  enthusiasm. 

He  sat  down,  and  we  ex- 
changed a  few  more  remarks 
on  the  weather  and  the  crops, 


in  the  course  of  which  he  had 
filled  and  lit  a  pipe  and  made 
himself  entirely  at  home. 

"Are  you  staying  with  the 
minister?"  he  inquired  pres- 
ently. 

"I  am  visiting  him,"  I  re- 
plied evasively. 

"I  understand  Miss  Holland's 
here  too,"  said  he,  with  an  extra 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

I  knew,  of  course,  that  he 
must  mean  Eileen,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  devoured 
with  curiosity. 

"She  is,"  I  said.  "Do  you 
know  her  ?  " 

"Know  her?  She  was  my 
governess !  Has  she  not  told 
you  the  joke  of  how  she  left  me 
in  the  lurch  ?  " 

It  flashed  across  my  mind 
that  it  might  seem  odd  if  I 
were  to  admit  that  "  Miss  Hol- 
land "  had  said  nothing  about 
this  mysterious  adventure. 

"Oh  yes,  she  has  told  us  all 
about  it,"  I  replied  with  assur- 
ance. 

Mr  Craigie  laughed  heartily 
at  what  was  evidently  a  highly 
humorous  recollection. 

"  I  was  as  near  being  annoyed 
at  the  time  as  I  ever  was  in  my 
life,"  said  he.  "But,  man,  I've 
had  some  proper  laughs  over  it 
since." 

He  suddenly  grew  a  trifle 
graver. 

"  Mrs  Craigie  isn't  laughing, 
though.  Between  ourselves, 
it's  she  that's  sent  me  on  this 
errand  to-day." 

He  winked  and  nodded  and 
relit  his  pipe,  while  I  endea- 
voured to  see  a  little  light 
through  the  extraordinary  con- 
fusion of  ideas  which  his  re- 
marks had  caused  in  my  mind. 
"Miss  Holland  came  up  to 
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the  islands  as  your  governess, 
I  understand,"  I  said  in  as 
matter-of-faot  tone  as  I  could 
compass. 

"  We  got  her  through  a  Mrs 
Armitage  in  Kensington,"  said 
Mr  Craigie.  "It  seemed  all 
right — and  mind  you,  I'm  not 
saying  it  isn't  all  right  now ! 
Only  between  you  and  me, 
Mr ?" 

"  Wilson,"  I  said  promptly, 
breathing  my  thanks  to  Tiel  at 
the  same  time. 

"You'll  be  a  relation  of  the 
minister's  too,  perhaps  ?  " 

"I  am  on  government  busi- 
ness," I  replied  in  a  suitable 
tone  of  grave  mystery. 

"Damn  it,  Mr  Wilson,"  ex- 
claimed my  friend  with  surpris- 
ing energy,  "every  one  in  the 
country  seems  to  be  on  govern- 
ment business  nowadays — ex- 
cept myself !  And  I've  got  to 
pay  their  salaries !  We're 
asked  in  the  catechism  what's 
our  business  in  this  weary 
world,  and  damn  it,  I  can  an- 
swer that  conundrum  now ! 
It's  just  to  pay  government 
officials  their  wages,  and  build 
a  dozen  or  two  new  Dread- 
noughts, and  send  six  million 
peaceable  men  into  the  army, 
and  fill  a  pile  of  shells  with 
trinitrol- globule -paralysis,  or 
whatever  they  call  the  stuff, 
and  all  this  on  the  rental  of  an 
estate  which  was  just  keeping 
me  comfortably  in  tobacco  be- 
fore this  infernal  murdering 
business  began  !  Do  you  know 
what  I'd  do  with  that  Kaiser  if 
I  caught  him?" 

I  looked  as  interested  as  pos- 
sible, and  begged  for  informa- 
tion. 

"I'd  give  him  my  wife  and 
my  income,  and  see  how  he 


liked  the  mess  he's  landed  me 
in!" 

Though  Mr  Craigie  had 
spoken  with  considerable  ve- 
hemence, he  had  not  looked  at 
all  fierce,  and  now  his  not 
usually  very  intellectual  face 
began  to  assume  a  thoughtful 
expression. 

"He's  an  awful  fool,  yon 
man  ! "  he  observed, 

"Which  man?"  I  inquired. 

"  Billy,"  said  he,  and  with  a 
gasp  I  recognised  my  Em- 
peror in  this  brief  epithet. 
"It's  just  astounding  to  me 
how  he  never  learns  that  hot 
coals  will  burn  his  fingers,  and 
water  won't  run  uphill !  He's 
always  trying  the  silliest 
things." 

His  eyes  suddenly  began  to 
twinkle  again,  and  he  asked 
abruptly — 

"  Why's  the  Kaiser  like  my 
boots  ?  " 

I  gave  it  up  at  once. 

"Because  he'll  be  sold  again 
seon!"  he  chuckled.  "That's 
one  of  my  latest,  Mr  Wilson. 
I've  little  to  do  in  these  weary 
times  but  make  riddles  to 
amuse  my  girls  and  think  of 
dodges  for  getting  a  rise  out 
of  my  wife.  I  had  her  beauti- 
fully the  other  day !  We've 
two  sons  at  the  front,  you  must 
know,  and  one  of  them's  called 
Bob.  Well,  I  got  a  letter  from 
him,  and  suddenly  I  looked 
awful  grave  and  cried,  'My 
God,  Bob's  been  blown  up' — 
you  should  have  seen  Mrs 
Craigie  jump  —  '  by  his  Colo- . 
nel ! '  said  I,  and  I  tell  you  she 
was  nearly  as  put  about  to 
find  I'd  been  pulling  her  leg 
as  if  he'd  really  been  blown 
to  smithereens.  Women  are 
funny  things." 
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I  fear  I  scarcely  laughed  as 
much  as  he  expected  at  this 
extraordinary  instance  of 
woman's  obtuseness,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  mind.  He 
was  already  filling  another 
pipe,  and  having  found  an 
audience,  was  evidently  set- 
tling down  to  an  afternoon's 
conversation  —  or  rather  an 
afternoon's  monologue,  for  it 
was  quite  clear  he  was  inde- 
pendent of  any  assistance  from 
me.  I  was  resolved,  however, 
not  to  forgo  this  chance  of 
learning  something  more  about 
Eileen. 

"You  were  talking  about 
Miss  Holland,"  I  said  hurriedly, 
before  he  had  time  to  get  under 
way  again. 

"Oh,  so  I  was.  And  that 
reminds  me  I've  come  here 
just  to  make  some  inquiries 
about  the  girl." 

Again  his  blue  eyes  twinkled 
furiously. 

"Why's  Miss  Holland  like 
our  hall  clock?"  he  inquired. 
"I  may  mention  by  the  way 
that  it's  always  going  slow." 

Again  I  gave  it  up. 

"Because  you  take  her  hand 
and  get  forward !  That  was 
one  for  my  wife's  benefit.  It 
made  her  fairly  sick  !  " 

"Do  you  mean,"  I  demanded, 
"  that  you  were  actually  in  the 
habit  of  holding  Miss — er — 
Holland's  hand?" 

"Oh,  no  fears.  I'm  past  that 
game.  But  Mrs  Craigie  is  a 
great  one  for  p's  and  q's  and 
not  being  what  she  calls 
vulgar,  and  a  joke  like  that 
is  a  sure  draw.  I  get  her 
every  time  with  my  governess 
riddles.  Here's  a  good  one 
now — Why's  a  pretty  gover- 
ness like  a " 


In  spite  of  the  need  for 
caution,  my  impatience  was 
fast  overcoming  me. 

"Then  you  have  been  sent 
by  Mrs  Craigie  to  make  in- 
quiries about  Miss  Holland?" 
I  interrupted  a  trifle  brusquely. 

Mr  Craigie  seemed  at  least 
to  have  the  merit  of  not  taking 
offence  readily. 

"That's  the  idea,"  he  agreed. 
"  You  see,  it's  this  way :  my 
wife's  been  at  me  ever  since 
our  governess  bolted,  as  she 
calls  it.  Well  now,  what's 
the  good  in  making  inquiries 
about  a  thing  that's  happened 
and  finished  and  come  to  an 
end  ?  If  it  was  a  case  of  engag- 
ing another  governess,  that's  a 
different  story.  I'd  take  care 
not  to  have  any  German  spies 
next  time ! " 

"  German  spies ! "  I  ex- 
claimed, with  I  hope  well- 
simulated  horror ;  "  you  don't 
mean  to  suspect  Miss  Holland 
of  that  surely  ! " 

"Oh,  'German  Spy'  is  just 
a  kind  of  term  nowadays  for  any 
one  you  don't  know  all  about," 
said  Mr  Craigie  easily.  "  Every 
one  you  haven't  seen  before  is 
a  German  Spy.  I  spotted  five 
myself  in  my  own  parish  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  Mrs 
Craigie  wrote  straight  off  to 
the  Naval  Authorities  and  re- 
ported them  all." 

"And  were  they  actually 
spies?"  I  asked  a  trifle  un- 
comfortably. 

"Not  one  of  them  !  "  laughed 
he.  "The  nearest  approach 
was  a  tinker  who'd  had  German 
measles !  Ha,  ha !  It's  no 
good  my  wife  reporting  any 
more  spies,  and  I  just  remind- 
ed her  of  that  whenever  she 
worried  me,  and  pulled  her  leg 
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a  bit  about  me  and  Miss  Holland 
being  in  the  game  together,  and 
so  it  was  all  right  till  she  got 
wind  of  a  girl  who  was  the 
image  of  the  disappearing 
governess  being  here  at  the 
manse  as  Mr  Burnett's  sister, 
and  then  there  was  simply  no 
quieting  her  till  I'd  taken  the 
oar  and  run  over  to  see  what 
there  was  in  the  story.  Mind 
you,  I  didn't  think  there  was 
a  word  of  truth  in  it  myself; 
but  when  I'd  got  here,  by 
Jingo,  there  I  saw  Miss 
Holland's  tweed  ooat  in  the 
hall !  Now  that's  a  funny 
kettle  of  fish,  isn't  it?" 

I  didn't  say  so,  but  I  had 
to  admit  that  he  was  not  so 
very  far  wrong.  The  audacity 
of  the  performance  was  quite 
worthy  of  Tiel,  but  its  utter 
recklessness  seemed  not  in  the 
least  like  him.  Had  the  vanish- 
ing governess's  employer  been 
any  one  less  easy-going  than 
Mr  Craigie,  how  readily  our 
whole  scheme  might  have  been 
wrecked !  Even  as  it  was,  I 
saw  detection  staring  me 
straight  in  the  face.  However, 
I  put  on  as  cool  and  composed 
a  face  as  I  could. 

"I  understood  that  Miss 
Holland's  brother  had  written 
to  you  about  it,"  I  said 
brazenly. 

"  Oh  !  he  is  really  her  brother, 
is  he  ?  "  said  he,  looking  at  me 
very  knowingly. 

"Certainly." 

"  He  being  Burnett  and  she 
Holland,  eh?" 

"You  have  heard  of  half- 
brothers,  haven't  you?"  I  in- 
quired with  a  condescending 
smile. 

"  Oh,  I  have  heard  of  them," 
winked  Mr  Craigie  as  good- 


humouredly  as  ever;  "only  I 
never  happened  to  have  heard 
before  of  half-sisters  running 
away  from  a  situation  they'd 
taken  without  a  word  of  warn- 
ing, just  whenever  their  half- 
brothers  whistled." 

" Did  Mr  Burnett  whistle?" 
I  inquired,  with  (I  hope)  an 
air  of  calm  and  slightly  superior 
amusement. 

"  Some  one  sent  her  a  wire,  and 
I  presume  it  was  Mr  Burnett," 
said  he.  "  By  Jingo  ! " 

He  stopped  suddenly  with 
an  air  as  nearly  approaching 
excitement  as  was  conceivable 
in  such  a  gentleman. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I 
asked  a  trifle  anxiously. 

"  One  might  get  a  good  one 
about  how  to  make  a  gover- 
ness explode,  the  answer  being 
'  Burn  it ! '  By  Jove,  I  must 
think  that  out." 

Before  I  could  recover  from 
my  amazement  at  this  extra- 
ordinary attitude,  he  had  sud- 
denly resumed  his  shrewd 
quizzical  look. 

"Are  you  an  old  friend  of 
Mr  Burnett  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  not  very,"  I  said 
carelessly. 

"  Then  perhaps  you'll  not  be 
offended  by  my  saying  that  he 
seems  a  rum  kind  of  bird,"  he 
said  confidentially. 

"In  what  way?" 

"Well,  coming  up  here  just 
for  a  Sunday  to  preach  a 
sermon,  and  then  not  preaching 
it,  but  staying  on  as  if  he'd 
taken  a  lease  of  the  manse — 
him  and  his  twelve-twenty- 
fourtha  of  a  sister !  " 

"  But,"  I  stammered,  before 
I  could  think  what  I  was 
saying,  "I  thought  he  did 
preach  last  Sunday  1 " 
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"Not  him  I  Oh,  people  are 
talking  a  lot  about  it." 

This  revelation  left  me 
absolutely  speechless.  Tiel 
had  told  me  distinctly  and 
deliberately  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  farce  of  preach- 
ing last  Sunday — and  now  I 
learned  that  this  was  a  lie. 
What  was  worse,  he  had 
assured  me  that  he  was  caus- 
ing no  comment,  and  I  now  was 
told  that  people  were  "talk- 
ing." Coming  straight  on  top 
of  my  discovery  of  his  reckless 
conduct  of  Eileen's  affair,  what 
was  I  to  think  of  him  ? 

It  was  at  this  black  moment 
that  Tiel  and  Eileen  entered 
the  room.  My  heart  stood  still 
for  an  instant  at  the  thought 
that,  in  their  first  surprise, 
something  might  be  disclosed 
or  some  slip  made  by  one  of  us. 
But  the  next  instant  I  saw  that 
they  had  learned  who  was  here 
and  were  perfectly  prepared. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr  Craigie!" 
cried  Eileen  radiantly. 

Mr  Craigie  seemed  distinctly 
taken  aback  by  the  absence 
of  all  signs  of  guilt  or  con- 
fusion. 

"I'm  keeping  as  well  as  I 
can,  thank  you,  considering  my 
anxiety,"  said  he. 

"About  my  sister,  sir?" 
inquired  Tiel  with  his  most 
brazen  effrontery,  coming  for- 
ward and  smiling  cordially. 
"Surely  you  got  my  letter?" 

I  started.  The  man  clearly 
had  been  at  the  keyhole  during 
the  latter  part  of  our  conversa- 
tion, or  he  could  hardly  have 
made  this  remark  fit  so  well 
into  what  I  had  said. 

"I'm  afraid  I  didn't." 

"  Tut,  tut !  "  said  Tiel,  with  a 
marvellously  well-assumed  air 


of  annoyance.  "  The  local  posts 
seem  to  have  become  utterly 
disorganised.  Apparently  they 
pay  no  attention  to  civilian 
letters  at  all." 

"You're  right  there,"  replied 
Mr  Craigie  with  feeling.  "  The 
only  use  we  are  for  is  just  to  be 
taxed." 

"What  must  you  think  of 
us  ?  "  cried  Eileen,  whose  acting 
was  fully  the  equal  of  Tiel's. 
"  However,  my  brother  will 
explain  everything  now." 

"Yes,"  said  Tiel;  "if  Mr 
Craigie  happens  to  be  going — 
and  I'm  afraid  we've  kept  him 
very  late  already — I'll  tell  him 
all  about  it  as  we  walk  back  to 
his  car." 

He  gave  Mr  Craigie  a  con- 
fidential glance  as  though  to 
indicate  that  he  had  something 
private  for  his  ear.  Our  visitor, 
on  his  part,  was  obviously  re- 
luctant to  leave  an  audience  of 
three,  especially  as  it  included 
his  admired  governess;  but 
Tiel  handled  the  situation  with 
quite  extraordinary  urbanity 
and  skill.  He  managed  to  open 
the  door  and  all  but  pushed  Mr 
Craigie  out  of  the  room,  without 
a  hint  of  inhospitality,  and 
solely  as  though  he  were  seek- 
ing only  his  convenience.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  that  this 
was  the  man  who  had  made 
at  least  two  fatal  mistakes, — 
mistakes,  at  all  events,  which 
had  an  ominously  fatal  appear- 
ance. 

When  Mr  Craigie  had  wished 
us  both  a  very  friendly  good-bye 
and  the  door  had  closed  behind 
him,  I  turned  instantly  to 
Eileen  and  cried,  perhaps  more 
hotly  than  politely — 

"  Well,  I  have  been  nicely 
deceived  1 " 
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"By  whom?"  she  asked 
quietly. 

"  By  you  a  little  and  by  Tiel 
very  muoh ! " 

"How  have  I  deceived 
you?" 

I  looked  at  her  a  trifle  fool- 
ishly. After  all,  I  ought  to 
have  realised  that  she  must 
have  had  some  curious  adven- 
ture in  getting  into  the  islands. 
She  had  never  told  me  she 
hadn't,  and  now  I  had  merely 
found  out  what  it  was. 

"You  never  told  me  about 
your  governess  adventure — or 
Mr  Craigie — or  that  you  were 
called  Holland,"  I  said  rather 
lamely. 

She  merely  laughed. 

"  You  never  asked  me  about 
my  adventures,  or  I  should 
have.  They  were  not  very 
discreditable  after  all." 

"Well,  anyhow,"  I  said, 
"  Tiel  has  deceived  me  grossly, 
and  I  am  going  to  wring  an 
explanation  out  of  him  ! " 

She  laid  her  hand  beseech- 
ingly on  my  arm. 

"Don't  quarrel  with  him!" 
she  said  earnestly.  "It  will 
do  no  good.  We  may  think 
what  we  like  of  some  of  the 
things  he  does,  but  we  have 
got  to  trust  him ! " 

"Trust  him!  But  how  can 
I?  He  told  me  he  preached 
last  Sunday, — I  find  it  was  a 
lie.  He  said  nobody  in  the 
pariah  suspected  anything, — in 
consequence  of  his  not  preach- 
ing, I  find  they  are  all  '  talk- 
ing.' He  mismanaged  your 
coming  here  so  badly  that  if 
old  Graigie  weren't  next  door 
to  an  imbecile  we  should 
all  have  been  arrested  days 


ago.  How  can  I  trust  him 
now?" 

"  Say  nothing  to  him  now," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  Wait 
till  to  -  morrow  !  I  think  he 
will  tell  you  then  very 
frankly." 

There  was  something  so  sig- 
nificant and  yet  beseeching  in 
her  voice  that  I  consented, 
though  not  very  graciously. 

"  I  can  hardly  picture  Herr 
Tiel  being  very  '  frank  ' ! "  I 
replied.  "  But  if  you  ask 
me " 

I  bowed  my  obedience,  and 
then  catching  up  her  hand 
pressed  it  to  my  lips,  saying — 

"I  trust  you  absolutely  1" 

When  I  looked  up  I  caught 
a  look  in  her  eye  that  I  could 
make  nothing  of  at  all.  It 
was  beyond  question  very  kind, 
yet  there  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing sorrowful  too.  It  made 
her  look  so  ravishing  that  I 
think  I  would  have  taken  her 
in  my  arms  there  and  then, 
had  not  Tiel  returned  at  that 
moment. 

"Well," asked  Eileen,  "what 
did  you  tell  Mr  Craigie  ?  " 

"  I  said  that  you  were  se- 
cretly married  to  Mr  Wilson, 
whose  parents  would  out  him 
off  without  a  penny  if  they 
suspected  the  entanglement, 
and  this  was  the  only  plan  by 
which  you  could  spend  a  few 
days  together.  Of  course  I 
swore  him  to  secrecy." 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated 
whether  to  resent  this  liberty, 
or  to  feel  a  little  pleased,  or  to 
be  amused.  Eileen  laughed 
gaily,  and  so  I  laughed  too. 
And  that  was  the  end  (so  far) 
of  my  afternoon  adventure. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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THE  path  of  duty  led  me  to 
British  Guiana  and  the  jungle 
of  the  Essequibo.  I  had  heard 
of  it  often, — that  vast  jungle 
that  stretches  from  the  coast 
lands  of  the  Guianas  far  away 
to  the  rolling  prairies  of  the 
south,  the  great  wilderness  of 
mighty  trunks,  broken  by 
orchid- scented  glades  teeming 
with  animal  life,  a  land  of 
torrential  rains,  of  rolling  rivers 
and  roaring  cataracts.  Nine 
days  in  a  dirty  little  Dutch 
fruit  boat  and  I  awoke  to  the 
sound  of  creaking  derricks 
punctuated  by  the  shrill  shouts 
of  negro  stevedores.  Coming 
out  on  deck  I  found  we  were 
in  a  muddy  river,  lying  against 
a  wharf,  beyond  which  I  could 
see  the  whitewashed  houses  of 
Georgetown,  topped  by  dark- 
green  cabbage  palms,  rising 
sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in 
groups,  above  the  low  straggling 
roofs  of  the  city.  The  slanting 
rays  of  the  newly-risen  sun 
gleamed  brightly  on  wharf  and 
river  and  evoked  a  new  odour — 
the  odour  of  tropic  riversides, 
that  hints  at  growing  things, 
but  is  sensitive  of  decay,  and 
above  all,  reeking  with  mois- 
ture. 

I  took  a  long  breath  and 
turned  toward  the  saloon  for 
breakfast.  Suddenly  there  was 
a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder, 
the  ship  staggered  as  at  a 
blow,  and  everything  was 
deluged.  Volumes  of  rain 
thundered  on  the  decks,  and 
from  the  warehouses  on  the 
bank  came  a  rattle  as  of 


musketry,  the  sound  of  iron 
roofs  answering  the  pelting 
shower.  The  light  of  the  sun 
was  not  cut  off,  but  sparkled 
from  the  sheets  of  water  with 
a  weird  light.  I  could  see  a 
group  of  stevedores  under  the 
chief  officer  struggling  wildly 
to  cover  a  hatch,  each  the 
centre  of  a  cloud  of  spray, 
while  spray  rose  from  the  deck 
all  around,  and  from  every 
derrick  and  spar  on  the  ship. 
It  was  a  warning  to  me,  a 
foretaste  of  what  was  to  come, 
calculated  to  expose  my  tem- 
erity in  venturing  to  British 
Guiana  in  the  rainy  season.  It 
was  soon  over,  however,  and 
when  the  H.B.M.'s  Customs 
formalities  had  been  complied 
with,  I  found  my  way  to  the 
Tower  Hotel,  where  I  was 
accommodated  in  the  usual 
style  of  tropical  hotels. 

But  I  had  come  to  see  the 
jungle,  and  not  the  city,  and 
so  lost  little  time  in  getting 
away.  The  botanical  gardens 
of  Georgetown  were  fascinating 
enough.  They  yield  first  place 
neither  to  those  of  Ceylon  nor 
those  of  Java,  but  they  lacked 
the  spirit  of  the  wilderness,  for 
all  their  gorgeous  bird-haunted 
aquatic  gardens,  their  orchid- 
hung  trees,  and  tropic  vegeta- 
tion of  both  hemispheres.  The 
jungle  that  I  sought  lay  be- 
yond, and  I  was  anxious  to 
be  off. 

Early  one  morning,  with  pro- 
visions for  a  long  journey  and 
the  lightest  of  "going  light" 
kits,  I  went  down  to  the 
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"  Stellings,"    as    the    wharves 
are   called,   and   embarked   on 
a  little  river  steamer   used   in 
the  up-oountry  trade   to   ship 
timber    and    carry   freight    to 
the  gold  workings.     Then  fol- 
lowed a  pleasant    seventy-five 
mile  journey  up  the  Demerara 
river.    First  the  bank  on  either 
side   was    bordered    by    sugar 
plantations,  scarred  with  ugly 
factories,     whose     tall     stalks 
belched  forth  clouds  of   black 
smoke,      made      by      burning 
pressed  -  out    cane.       Occasion- 
ally   we    paused    as    a    small 
boat    put    out   from   a    group 
of  houses  on  the  bank,  bring- 
ing  us   freight  or  passengers, 
and  then  the  wind  would  blow 
toward    us    from    one   of    the 
factories    an    odour   of    burnt 
sugar  from  the  burning  cane. 
The  houses  were  all  but   hid- 
den in  a  welter  of  vegetation. 
Palms  towered   above   clumps 
of    bananas,   and    tall    bread- 
fruit trees   could    also  be   dis- 
tinguished   from    a    forest    of 
smaller  fruit-bearers,  mangoes, 
papayas,  avocado  pears,  custard 
apples,  and  others  without  end. 
In  a  few  hours  the  planta- 
tions   were    left    behind,    and 
only   occasional    clearings    be- 
trayed   the    presence   of   man. 
Finally    even    they    were    left 
behind,   and   we   were    in   the 
jungle     that     rose     on    either 
side — a  sheer  wall  of  greenery, 
impenetrable    «nd    forbidding. 
There  was  no  bank  to  be  seen, 
for  the  river  laved  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  the 
curtain   of   vines    reached   the 
water    level.      The    river   was 
nearly    a    mile    wide,    so    the 
detail   was   not    striking;    but 
the   constant,   unbroken    walls 


were  impressive  indeed.  Often 
we  could  see  the  feathered  life 
of  the  jungle;  flocks  of  parrots 
flew  overhead  —  hundreds  of 
them,  always  flying  two  and 
two,  commenting  in  their 
raucous  voices  as  they  passed 
over  our  heads.  Large  water- 
birds  rose  from  the  river  as 
we  approached,  and  laboured 
clumsily  off — herons,  pelicans, 
or  mufioovy  ducks.  Once  a 
flock  of  scarlet  ibis,  the  most 
brilliantly  coloured  of  birds, 
flew  past  on  their  way  to 
some  feeding  -  ground  up- 
stream, where  the  heavy  rains 
had  made  good  hunting  for 
these  big  waders  that  usually 
haunt  the  coastlands. 

We  passed  once  a  lumber 
camp  where  the  valuable  green- 
heart  timber  is  brought  down 
to  the  river  for  shipment  all 
over  the  world.  Beyond  it 
was  a  camp  of  balata-bleeders, 
the  men  who  gather  the  sap 
from  the  local  species  of  rubber- 
tree  that  makes  an  inferior 
product  used  for  belting  and 
rubber  heels.  But  other  than 
this,  for  fifty  miles,  we  saw 
scarcely  a  sign  of  humanity, 
only  occasionally  a  lone  red 
man  skirting  the  bank  in 
a  crazy  woodskin  or  oorial. 
Native  Indians  are  rarely 
seen,  for  their  simple  huts 
are  hidden  from  the  river, 
and  they  have  a  furtive  man- 
ner when  abroad,  always  seek- 
ing to  keep  out  of  sight. 

So  we  came,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  to  Wismar,  the 
head  of  steam  navigation  on 
the  Demerara,  the  terminus  of 
a  jerky,  narrow-gauge  railway 
that  leads  through  the  jungle 
to  the  Essequibo,  the  great 
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river  of  the  oolony.  It  was 
built  to  transport  timber  that 
oould  be  rafted  down  the 
upper  Essequibo  from  the 
infinite  ramifications  of  its 
tributaries,  but  not  on  to  the 
sea,  because  the  lower  course 
of  the  river  is  barred  by  falls 
and  cataracts,  in  which  the 
heavy  logs  would  be  hope- 
lessly smashed.  This  bit  of 
modernity  in  the  heart  of  the 
immemorial  jungle  makes  it 
possible  to  use  the  navigable 
reaches  of  the  two  rivers, 
which  run  quite  parallel  in 
their  lower  courses,  and  are 
here  scarcely  twenty  miles 
apart. 

We  left  Wismar  at  sunset 
and  crossed  the  low  sandy 
divide  to  the  little  station 
of  Rookstone,  where  I  could 
hear  the  roaring  of  the  mighty 
Essequibo  through  the  eerie 
darkness  of  the  warm  tropic 
night.  One  of  the  officers  of 
the  transportation  company 
was  with  me,  and  some  black 
boys  soon  had  our  traps  in  the 
bungalow  that  the  company 
maintains  for  the  use  of  passers- 
by.  Two  Englishmen  were 
there  before  us,  on  their  way 
down  from  the  gold  -  fields. 
They  had  slept  the  night 
before  in  the  rest-house  at 
Tumatumari,  where  I  planned 
to  arrive  the  next  day.  A 
short  conversation  on  no  par- 
ticular subject  was  succeeded 
by  this  story  from  Captain 
Rice. 

"They're  everywhere,  those 

d vampires.  Did  you 

know  one  got  me  last  night  ?  " 

Of  course  we  did  not  know. 

"He  did,  my  dear  fellow," 
resumed  the  Captain.  "I 


must  have  lost  a  pint  of 
blood.  And  how  it  happened, 
I  don't  know.  I  was  in  bed, 
with  the  mosquito  netting 
tucked  under  the  mattress  all 
around,  and  it  wasn't  torn 
anywhere.  About  two  o'clock 
I  woke  up  feeling  rather 
thirsty,  and  got  up  for  a 
drink.  Noticing  that  the  bed 
was  wet  and  slimy,  I  struck 
a  match  and — my  dear  fellow, 
I  never  saw  such  a  gory  sight. 
The  bally  bed  was  red  with 
blood,  and  some  of  it  had  run 
off  and  formed  a  pool  on 
the  floor.  Hadn't  it  now, 
White?" 

White  agreed,  and  the  Cap- 
tain went  on. 

"A  pint  of  blood — must 
have  been  a  full  pint — and  I 
was  so  thirsty  I  couldn't  stand 
up,  and  not  a  drop  of  whisky 
left.  But  how  did  the  beastly 
little  brute  get  me  ? 

"I  found  a  place  on  my  left 
heel  and  another  between  the 
thumb  and  first  finger  of  my 
left  hand.  That's  where  he 
bit  me,  and  Lord  knows  how 
much  he  carried  away  inside 
of  him,  the  blasted  bloody 
beggar ! " 

I  had  heard  of  blood-sucking 
bats  before,  but  not  at  such 
close  quarters.  You  may  well 
believe  that  I  quietly  deter- 
mined to  keep  my  toes  and 
thumbs  well  inside  the  netting 
when  I  slept  at  Tumatumari. 
Stories  followed  of  similar  ex- 
periences :  of  a  negro  in  the 
Captain's  gold-mining  camp 
that  had  been  bitten  by  a 
bat  in-  his  hammock  night 
after  night,  until  he  thought 
he  was  bewitched,  and  ran 
amock,  killing  three  men  be- 
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fore  he  was  brought  down 
with  a  bullet;  of  labourers  in 
the  rubber  oamps  bitten  about 
the  lips,  for  the  bat  takes  the 
tenderest  places  he  can  find ; 
ghastly  tales  that  savoured 
rather  of  medieval  witchcraft 
than  of  ordinary  daily  hap- 
penings, but  true  for  all  that. 
I  was  beginning  to  get  some 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
jungle. 

There  was  more  before  morn- 
ing. I  awoke  from  a  sound 
sleep  under  the  stuffy  mos- 
quito net  conscious  of  a  deep 
roaring  sound.  It  was  quite 
different  from  the  rush  of  the 
river,  for  it  rose  in  fierce 
crescendo  and  then  died  away 
in  a  sort  of  snarl.  I  peeped 
from  the  netting  out  through 
the  open  door.  The  moon  was 
just  sinking  behind  the  tree- 
tops  across  the  river.  The 
roars  began  again,  full- 
throated,  bloodthirsty.  I  had 
talked  of  jaguars  coming  over 
in  the  train.  Was  it  a  jaguar  ? 
No  such  luck  !  My  scientific 
training  got  the  better  of  my 
sense  of  romance.  It  was  a 
pack  of  howlers,  a  species  of 
monkey  with  one  of  the  bones 
in  the  throat  developed  to 
form  a  cup,  so  that  it  can 
emit  roars  that  would  do 
credit  to  a  full-grown  lion. 
I  thought  of  the  skeleton  I 
had  seen  in  the  museum  before 
leaving  New  York,  and  soon 
went  to  sleep  again.  They 

L  o  J 

waked  me  up  at  sunrise,  how- 
ever, giving  the  final  long, 
lingering,  never-say-die  howl 
with  which  they  greet  the 
rising  sun  and  end  their  night- 
long prowl. 

There  was  a  launch  at   the 


pier,  loaded  with  supplies  for 
the  gold  and  rubber  camps  on 
the  Potaro  river.  To  this 
cargo  my  small  amount  of 
baggage  was  added ;  I  was 
joined  by  a  negro  man,  James, 
and  said  good-bye  to  my  English 
acquaintances,  the  last  white 
men  I  was  to  see  for  months. 
Then  the  boat  chugged  away 
up  the  mighty  Essequibo,  a 
seething,  eddying  current  of 
black  water  three  miles  in 
width. 

The  little  boat  could  make 
scant  headway  in  the  face  of 
the  current,  and  so  we  hugged 
the  shore,  keeping  close  to  the 
impenetrable  jungle  wall.  This 
mighty  rampart  of  varied 
greenery  rose  far  above  our 
heads,  more  than  a  hundred 
feet,  and  was  screened  by  cur- 
tains of  gorgeous  vines.  The 
trees  that  formed  it  were  the 
gigantic  hardwoods  of  the 
tropics,  the  stately  greenheart, 
the  mighty  mora  with  heavily 
buttressed  trunk  and  glossy 
leaves,  the  valuable  crabwood, 
and  more  rarely  such  highly 
esteemed  woods  as  purple-heart, 
ebony,  and  letterwood.  From 
every  trunk  and  branch  hung 
the  lianas,  ropelike  creepers, 
festooning  every  tree,  and  pour- 
ing out  their  wealth  of  leaf 
and  blossom  in  cataracts  of 
glorious  verdure  wherever  the 
sunlight  tempted. 

There  were  palms,  too,  rising 
at  intervals  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  hardwoods.  Nor 
were  these  the  only  breaks,  for 
occasionally  a  gigantic  veteran 
of  the  forest,  spared  for  a 
century  by  insects  and  disease, 
had  spread  its  vast  limbs  over 
the  waters,  far  beyond  the  wall 
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of  its  fellows.  Every  one  of 
these  branches  supported  a 
screen  of  vines,  covered  with 
yellow  trumpet-shaped  blossom 
or  clusters  of  delicate  purple 
petals.  And  the  tops  of  these 
limbs  were  veritable  gardens, 
crowded  with  orchids  and  para- 
sitic growths,  some  standing 
erect,  each  a  sheaf  of  long 
narrow  leaves  topped  by  a 
crimson  blossom,  some  drooping 
gracefully  to  hang  clusters  of 
bloom,  like  bunches  of  golden 
grapes,  upon  the  screen  of  vines 
below.  Such  scenes  we  passed 
constantly,  near  enough  to  see 
the  splendid  effects  obtained  by 
the  ever-varying  combinations. 

Once  a  pair  of  scarlet 
macaws,  quarrelling  so  fiercely 
they  failed  to  heed  us,  appeared 
amid  the  greenery.  Often 
flocks  of  parrots  flew  overhead, 
or  toucans,  whose  large  beaks 
and  short  wings  give  them  a 
strange  appearance  in  the  air. 
I  remember,  too,  a  pair  of 
monkeys,  greedily  seeking  some 
luscious  fruit  in  the  upper 
branches  of  a  tree,  where  they 
were  quickly  descried  by  the 
sharp  eyes  of  James. 

All  day  long  the  varying 
pageant  of  the  jungle  delighted 
my  eyes  and  kept  me  busy 
with  my  field-glasses.  But  not 
until  we  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Potaro  did  we  see  any  sign 
of  man.  There  we  stopped  to 
deliver  supplies  to  a  camp  of 
balata  -  bleeders.  A  crowd  of 
v  blacks  lined  the  shore,  against 
\which  was  drawn  up  a  row 
of\  oorials  and  long  narrow 
bateaux,  called  ballyhoos,  used 
for  fre/ghtrng  in  the  smaller 
streams.  The«e  were  the  boats 
of  men  who  wont  up-stream, 


filled  their  craft  with  crude 
rubber,  and  returned  again  for 
supplies.  In  almost  every  boat 
was  a  pet  of  some  sort — a 
monkey  or  a  bird,  a  terrier 
perhaps,  or  a  couple  of  mar- 
mosets, droll  little  squirrel-like 
monkeys.  This  love  of  pets  the 
black  man  has  learned  from 
the  red,  whose  camps  are  always 
alive  with  tame  jungle  creatures 
of  every  sort. 

On  the  bank  were  a  couple 
of  rough  timber  buildings,  and 
a  lot  of  thatched  huts,  from  all 
of  which  rose  the  smoke  of 
preparing  meals,  for  it  was 
almost  sunset,  and  the  men 
were  drifting  back  from  work. 
As  we  were  unloading,  a  bally- 
hoo came  down  the  river 
paddled  by  twelve  men,  sitting 
six  in  the  bow  and  six  in  the 
stern.  The  bowman,  who  has 
as  much  responsibility  as  the 
captain  in  steering  the  narrow 
craft,  was  setting  a  lively 
stroke,  and  we  could  hear  the 
click  of  the  paddles  on  the 
gunwale,  and  the  cheery  voices 
of  the  blacks.  The  captain 
stood  in  the  stern  with  his 
great  steering  paddle  urging 
the  men  on.  The  bowman 
flung  his  paddle  in  the  air 
with  a  splash,  that  was  imi- 
tated in  unison  by  every  man, 
so  that  the  craft  was  walled 
with  glittering  drops  of  water. 
In  another  moment  the  cap- 
tain had  brought  his  clumsy 
flat  -  bottomed,  forest  -  built 
bateau  swinging  around  to 
the  bank,  with  a  verve  possible 
only  to  rivermen  trained  in  the 
rapids  of  the  Essequibo. 

The  men  jumped  out  and 
joined  their  companions  on  the 
bank,  who  were  standing,  two 
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hundred  strong,  watching  the 
unloading  of  stores  from  the 
launoh.  One  recognised  James. 

"Hello,  James,  old  boy,"  he 
shouted,  "whither  gwan?" 

"Topside  Kaieteur,"  an- 
swered James  with  a  superior 
air.  The  other  gaped  iu  open- 
mouthed  awe,  for  few  men 
ever  go  to  the  "  topside "  of 
the  great  falls  of  Kaieteur, 
whither  our  path  was  leading 
us.  James  himself  had  not, 
nor  I  doubt  had  any  in  the 
balata  camp. 

Soon  we  were  off  again,  up 
the  Potaro.  The  sun  sank 
almost  directly  ahead,  in  one 
of  those  indescribable  tropic 
sunsets,  vivid  with  heotio 
colours,  brilliantly  reflected  in 
the  eddying  waters,  but  short- 
lived for  all  its  glory.  It  soon 
left  us  in  a  grey  darkness,  in 
which  we  reached  the  landing 
stage  at  Tumatumari,  pushing 
our  way  through  masses  of 
ghostly  foam  from  the  falls, 
whose  roaring  we  could  plainly 
hear  above. 

Tumatumari  is  a  sort  of 
jungle  cross-roads.  A  little 
group  of  cabins  on  the  massive 
volcanic  dike  that  forms  the 
cataract  are  occupied  by  black 
rivermen.  At  one  end  is  a 
post  office,  and  the  quarters  of 
a  forest  warden,  who  was 
absent  when  I  passed  through. 
Baok  in  the  jungle  a  little 
way  is  an  Indian  camp,  where 
the  women  raise  cassava  and 
steal  chickens,  while  the  men 
hunt  for  the  warden  when 
they  are  not  so  overburdened 
with  food  as  to  be  incapable  of 
leaving  their  hammocks. 

I  walked  up  from  the  landing- 
place  to  the  rest-house,  which 


stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
commanding  rock  above  the 
falls.  In  the  tropic  starlight 
I  could  see  the  white  water 
almost  glow  in  contrast  with 
the  dense  blackness  of  the 
jungle.  I  found  quarters  for 
the  night  in  the  newly-finished 
bungalow,  a  large  roof  with  a 
few  sleeping  rooms  partitioned 
off  under  it,  but  most  of  the 
floor-space  left  wide  open  to  all 
the  winds  that  blow.  Out- 
door living  is  the  rule  in  the 
jungle,  for  mosquitoes  are  rare, 
and  there  are  no  sandflies  at 
rocky  Tumatumari.  So  the 
white  man  imitates  the  red  in 
building  himself  a  roof  against 
sun  and  rain,  letting  the  walls 
take  care  of  themselves. 

James  was  preparing  my 
dinner  when  a  lithe  young  man 
appeared,  clean-out  and  wiry, 
with  thin  face  and  hollow 
cheeks,  shy  and  hesitant  in 
manner ;  quite  unlike  the 
coarse,  clumsy  town  negro,  he 
was  clearly  jungle  -  bred.  I 
spoke  to  him,  and  learned  that 
he  was  Tudor  —  Choodah  he 
called  himself — the  man  who 
was  to  act  as  "  captain  "  of  my 
little  crew  and  accompany  me 
up-stream  into  the  jungle.  We 
were  soon  on  a  footing  of  in- 
timacy and  making  plans  for 
the  morrow. 

When  that  day  came  we 
started  out  once  more  in  a 
launoh,  a  little  spitting,  snap- 
ping steamer  that  took  us  from 
Tumatumari  cataract  to  the 
landing  below  the  falls  of  Paka- 
tuok,  where  a  trail  or  "  line " 
leads  southward  to  the  Potaro 
gold-fields.  There  we  set  out 
on  foot  with  our  slender  kit 
and  food  supply,  one  white  man 
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and  three  blacks,  on  our  final 
plunge  into  the  wilderness. 

We  took  the  narrow  portage 
trail,  leaving  the  gold  -  fields 
"line"  on  our  left,  and  made 
our  way  through  dense  dank 
jungle,  between  massive  but- 
tressed trunks,  over  roots  trea- 
cherously hidden  beneath  a 
thick  carpet  of  leaves  and  rot- 
ten wood.  For  seven  miles  we 
stumbled  and  sweated  in  the 
semi-darkness  under  the  mani- 
fold canopy  of  the  forest.  In- 
sects buzzed  here  and  there ; 
we  heard  the  voices  of  birds, 
the  harsh  cries  of  parrots,  and 
the  shrill  dissensions  of  a  pair 
of  blue  tanagers ;  once  a  shriek 
came  to  us  through  the  branches, 
and  a  sound  of  scuttling  bodies 
making  off  through  unseen  leafy 
bowers,  telling  of  some  tragedy 
of  the  tree-tops.  But  these 
sounds  came  only  at  intervals. 
Mostly  the  great  forest  was 
silent,  straugely  tragic,  almost 
oppressive.  It  seemed  secre- 
tive. Here  was  life,  the  mighty 
trees  were  growing,  the  ubi- 
quitous enveloping  vines  were 
ever  reaching  out  for  new  fields 
of  growth ;  every  crotch  and 
branch  was  filled  with  para- 
sitic plants ;  the  very  ground 
exhaled  an  odour  of  growing 
things.  And  all  this  vegeta- 
tion was  haunted  by  higher 
forms  of  life.  Every  broken 
branch  was  capped  by  a  hive- 
shaped  nest  of  white  ants ;  the 
leaves  stirred  now  and  again 
with  the  fluttering  of  birds ;  by 
the  bank  of  a  little  stream 
were  the  footprints  of  a  family 
of  agoutis.  And  yet  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  of  these 
creatures  themselves.  They 
were  hidden  in  the  secret  places 


of  the  jungle.  Hidden  from 
what  ?  From  the  spectre  of 
death,  from  preying  things  that 
are  ever  on  the  prowl  for  food. 
Life  is  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  life,  and1  every  creature  in 
the  forest  has  his  enemy,  save 
only  the  jaguar  himself.  The 
struggle  for  life  is  tense ;  every- 
where the  traveller  is  sensitive 
of  it ;  everywhere  is  fear.  Tra- 
gedy is  the  dominant  note  of 
the  jungle. 

Our  portage  ended,  we 
stumbled  out  into  a  clearing 
by  the  river  bank.  In  its 
centre  was  a  shelter  of 
thatch  —  where  we  dropped 
our  loads  —  and  near  by  a 
pile  of  boards  brought  over 
to  build  a  rest-house,  so  that 
future  travellers  to  Kaieteur 
might  sleep  under  an  iron 
roof.  We  were  well  enough 
content  with  thatch,  however, 
and  slung  our  hammocks  in 
the  welcome  shelter  while  the 
tearing  tropic  rain  beat  upon 
it  over  our  heads.  Two  of 
the  men  dragged  a  corial 
down  from  a  clump  of  bush 
and  prepared  it  for  an  early 
start  on  the  morrow. 

This  craft  was  a  well-made 
dug  -  out  canoe,  fashioned  of 
a  single  silver -balli  log,  some 
twenty  feet  long.  It  was 
very  shallow,  round  of  bottom, 
drawn  up  at  either  end,  so  as 
to  resemble  in  shape  a  cigar 
split  lengthwise.  It  had  seven 
thwarts ;  for  what  reason  I 
cannot  imagine,  for  it  was  so 
heavy  and  shallow  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  supported  so 
many  people  even  in  quiet 
water,  let  alone  the  swirling 
current  of  the  Potaro.  It  was 
provided  with  paddles  roughly 
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hewn  from  the  buttresses  of 
a  yarula,  or  paddle-wood  tree. 
They  were  scarcely  four  feet 
long,  with  narrow  fan-shaped 
blades,  for  the  native  riverman 
uses  a  very  short,  rapid  stroke. 

Soon  after  sunrise  we  em- 
barked in  this  tipsy  craft — 
James  in  the  bow  in  front 
of  me,  Tudor  with  the  other' 
boy  in  the  stern,  and  our 
supplies  amidships.  It  was 
ticklish  work  indeed,  for  the 
gunwale  was  scarcely  two 
fingers'  breadth  above  the 
water  -  level,  and  the  least 
maladjustment  would  mean  a 
half-pint  or  so  of  that  element 
inboard.  How  we  were  going 
to  handle  the  crazy  craft  in 
a  current  I  did  not  know, 
nor  should  we  ever  have  sur- 
vived but  for  the  consummate 
skill  of  my  ever -loyal  black 
men. 

All  day  long  we  paddled, 
hugging  the  shore  where  the 
mighty  current  of  the  mile- 
wide  river  had  least  power. 
In  the  eddies  we  made  good 
time,  gliding  merrily  along, 
catching  ever  and  anon  a 
glimpse  of  a  leafy,  orchid- 
scented  jungle  bower,  or  some 
dark  cavern  amid  the  under- 
brush suggestive  of  weird  ad- 
ventures. Butterflies  of  iri- 
descent blue  fluttered  up  and 
down  the  intervening  walls 
of  many  -  hued  verdure  ;  and 
from  the  dark  holes  under 
the  heavy  leaves  of  coarse 
water-plants  came  little  flocks 
of  tiny  grey  bats,  startled  by 
our  approach,  that  dodged 
aimlessly  back  and  forth, 
silent  and  ugly,  to  alight 
again  right  in  our  path.  Huge 
spider-webs  covered  gaps  in 
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the  wall  of  vines.  In  one 
place  a  forest  giant  had  fallen 
into  the  water,  leaving  a  riot 
of  tangled  vines  among  his 
fellows.  From  the  prostrate 
log — half  in,  half  out  of  water 
— a  matmata,  a  giant  snap- 
ping -  turtle,  sat  and  blinked 
at  us.  Once  a  cayman  passed 
us  floating  down  -  stream,  his 
brutal  half  -  open  jaws  clear 
of  the  water,  his  tiny  eyes 
gleaming  in  the  sunlight. 

But  there  were  times  when 
we  had  no  eyes  for  these 
things  —  times  when  the  river 
dashed  swiftly  around  a  curve 
and  all  the  strength  of  our 
arms  was  needed  to  force  the 
old  dug-out  up-stream.  Often 
we  were  hopelessly  stopped 
on  one  side,  and  had  to  oross 
over  in  the  swirling  current 
and  try  it  again  on  the  other. 
Once  we  failed  to  make  it  at 
all,  and  had  to  portage  across 
a  sharp  curve,  carrying  the 
packs  and  hauling  the  canoe 
from  bush  to  bush;  that  is 
"monkey  -  jumping,"  as  my 
blacks  called  it. 

Nor  were  we  allowed  to  for- 
get that  it  was  the  rainy  season. 
Shower  succeeded  shower  all 
day  long.  I  cannot  describe 
them.  You  have  to  experience 
a  tropical  rain  to  appreciate  it. 
It  fell  continuously  in  sheets, 
straight  down,  with  a  force 
that  lashed  the  river  into  foam. 
We  could  scarcely  see  a  boat's 
length  ahead,  but  always  the 
men  kept  on.  The  water 
streamed  off  my  poncho  into 
the  dug-out,  gradually  covering 
the  bottom.  I  generally  fixed 
my  eye  on  James's  back  and 
watched  the  streams  pour  down 
from  his  black  felt  hat,  carrying 
2u 
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the  dye  with  them  and  staining 
his  shirt  dark  blue.  When  the 
rain  was  over  the  sun  came  out 
again,  bright  and  hot ;  we  baled 
out  the  oanoe,  and  soon  there 
was  no  sign  of  our  deluge,  only 
a  few  heavy  clouds  in  the  blue 
tropio  sky. 

Toward  sunset  the  water  was 
covered  with  masses  of  fluffy 
foam  floating  down  with  the  cur- 
rent. In  front  of  us  were  the  firs  t 
mountains  worthy  the  name  I 
had  seen  in  British  Guiana,  a 
tall  dome  on  the  left  and  twin 
pinnacles  on  the  right,  rising  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  river. 
OS  to  the  left  extended  a  long 
forest-clad  mountain  wall.  As 
we  came  on  we  heard  the  roar 
of  a  cataract  and  saw  the  clouds 
of  mist  rising  above  Amatuk, 
where  the  Potaro  bursts  finally 
from  the  Paoaraima  Mountains. 
It  is  a  double  fall,  divided  by  a 
rooky  islet.  On  the  left,  be- 
neath a  pall  of  mist,  the  water 
dashes  over  a  jagged,  broken 
slope,  hurling  great  white  waves 
into  the  air  and  swirling  on 
under  piles  of  foam.  But  on 
the  right,  whither  we  were 
paddling,  a  stream  of  boiling 
water  issues  from  a  narrow 
cleft  in  the  dark  wall  of  rock. 

As  we  got  nearer  the  oorial 
began  to  roll  at  a  great  rate, 
and  we  had  some  ado  to  keep 
her  steady.  But  we  came  along 
safely,  paddling  through  masses 
of  foam  so  thick  that  it  stood 
well  above  our  gunwales,  and 
so  reached  the  shelter  of  some 
trees,  among  which  the  high 
water  enabled  us  to  paddle. 
Between  these  trunks  we  made 
our  way  to  the  shore  and  landed 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  fall. 

Leaving  the  oorial  and  climb- 


ing up  the  hillside  to  the  top  of 
the  cataract,  I  got  a  splendid 
view.  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  a 
little  gorge.  At  the  right  the 
tannin-stained  water,  deep  wal- 
nut in  colour,  plunged  over  a 
sheer  wall  of  rook  in  a  sheet  of 
golden  amber  twenty  feet  high. 
On  our  side  a  block  of  red  sand- 
stone sent  up  a  cloud  of  snow- 
white  spray.  Below  was  a 
boiling  cauldron  of  the  hue  of 
cafe  au  lait,  covered  with  rapid- 
ly changing  ropes  and  films  of 
creamy  foam.  To  the  left  the 
water  poured  out  over  three 
separate  ledges  in  sweeping 
foam-covered  curves,  ending  in 
backward  rolling  amber  waves, 
and  then  onward,  still  angrily 
tossing,  into  the  quiet  water 
below.  Across  the  angry  waters 
was  the  red  sandstone  islet,  and 
then  the  great  dark  jungle; 
while  above  all,  in  silent 
grandeur,  almost  overhanging 
the  scene,  rose  high  the  bald- 
faced  mountain. 

The  next  day  we  faced  the 
problem  of  conveying  our  heavy 
clumsy  oanoe  to  open  water 
above  the  falls.  For  seven 
hours  we  laboured,  heaving  and 
hauling,  dragging  and  ram- 
ming the  old  log  up  the  steep 
slope  and  through  the  woods, 
running  it  over  the  less  preci- 
pitous ground  on  rollers  cut  in 
the  jungle.  Up  over  the  little 
ridge  we  forced  it,  partly 
through  brush,  partly  over  huge 
boulders,  and  finally,  with  sighs 
of  relief,  launched  it  above  the 
falls,  just  where  the  water  was 
gathering  speed  for  the  final 
plunge.  Two  more  hours  we 
spent  in  portaging  the  sup- 
plies, and  then  settled  down  in 
our  hammocks,  under  a  make- 
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shift  shelter,  for  another  night 
beside  roaring  Amatuk. 

But  we  were  well  repaid 
for  our  labours  the  next  day, 
for  we  entered  a  marvellous 
oountry  of  river  and  jungle 
and  mountain — a  sort  of  fairy- 
land, all  done  in  tones  of  green, 
and  faithfully  reflected  in  the 
frequent  stretches  of  limpid 
water.  To  the  south  was  a 
chain  of  flat-topped  mountain 
buttresses,  out-thrust  from  the 
mighty  escarpment  of  the 
Kaieteur  plateau  that  stretched 
away  beyond  this  thousand- 
foot  wall.  On  the  other  side 
was  a  series  of  table  moun- 
tains and  cones,  dissected  parts 
of  the  plateau  cut  off  by  the 
river.  All  were  covered  with 
jungle,  save  that  here  and 
there  was  a  bald  face  of  bare 
sandstone. 

The  river  wound  around  the 
face  of  each  successive  buttress, 
keeping  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
scarp  by  means  of  bewildering 
horse-shoe  curves.  And  each 
of  these  curves  was  marked 
by  swift  water.  Only  rarely 
could  we  get  by  without 
"  monkey  -  jumping  "  —  a  pro- 
cess always  fraught  with 
danger  and  excitement.  Find- 
ing progress  no  longer  possible 
on  such  an  occasion,  we  paddled 
up  into  the  bush-grown  shore. 
Then  James  knelt  in  the  bow, 
cutlass  in  hand,  and  seized  the 
nearest  bush  or  limb  that 
offered,  pulling  the  oorial  along 
by  it  and  passing  it  on  to  me. 
After  stopping  to  hack  away 
a  few  impeding  branches  and 
worry  the  unwieldy  bow  into 
the  most  favourable  hole  he 
could  find,  he  hauled  away 
again,  every  one  helping  from 


behind.  In  this  way  we  could 
slowly  but  surely  make  head- 
way against  the  rapid  current 
that  rippled  level  with  our 
sides.  Thus  we  crept  along, 
dodging  twigs  that  flew  back 
into  place  when  released,  and 
flicked  water  over  everything, 
and  constantly  steadying  our- 
selves to  keep  from  turning 
over  or  being  swept  round 
by  the  current,  until  finally 
we  reached  better  going.  Al- 
ways we  shipped  plenty  of 
water  and  leaves,  a  large 
number  of  spiders,  and  once 
a  vicious  scorpion  that  rushed 
around  in  a  eirole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  flirting 
his  venomous,  sting  -  bearing 
tail  in  the  air,  greatly  en- 
dangering the  bare  feet  of 
my  men,  until  I  managed  to 
throw  him  overboard  with 
the  baler. 

Nor  did  the  rain  spare  us 
any  more  that  day  than  be- 
fore. The  showers  generally 
came  at  crucial  moments,  when 
the  waves  they  stirred  up  were 
particularly  unwelcome.  But 
they  were  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  brilliant  sunlight. 
The  breaking  clouds  clung  for 
a  time  to  the  mountain-sides, 
adding  a  singularly  beautiful 
touch,  until  they  were  rarefied 
and  lifted  by  the  merciless 
tropic  sun. 

At  last,  the  sun  having  al- 
ready begun  to  sink  below 
the  edge  of  the  plateau,  we 
saw  ahead,  far  up  on  the  top 
of  the  now  almost  encircling 
escarpment,  a  faint  line  of 
bluff,  partly  hidden  by  an 
intervening  buttress.  It  was 
the  brink  of  Kaieteur.  There, 
a  thousand  feet  above,  and 
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nearly  six  miles  away,  the  we  climbed,  straight  up  four 
river  we  were  paddling  on  hundred  feet,  swinging  around 
fell  from  the  edge  of  the  trees,  hauling  ourselves  and 
plateau  down  a  sheer  oliff  in  our  packs  over  loose  boulders, 
a  fall  that  dwarfs  Niagara,  straining,  heaving,  hauling, 
Just  a  glimpse  we  caught,  and  boosting  until  at  last, 
but  it  was  so  remote,  so  high,  streaming  with  perspiration, 
so  far  above  us,  that  it  seemed  we  reached  a  broad  ledge, 
impossible  to  believe  that  there  Imagine  the  exertion,  shut  in 
was  any  connection  between  by  vegetation,  the  air  heavy 
that  strip  of  yellow  water  and  with  tropic  humidity,  and  the 
the  mighty  river  beneath  us.  ladder -like  oliff  rising  ever 
Nevertheless  we  gained  new  before.  It  was  a  sort  of 
vigour  from  the  scene,  and  purgatory — a  lonely  sort,  for 
paddled  on  until  our  progress  in  all  that  wilderness  was 
was  barred  by  a  cataract,  and  only  our  little  party,  our  only 
we  disembarked  to  find  a  camp-  link  with  civilisation  the  mis- 
ing-ground,  erable  corial  we  were  leaving 

As   we   stepped    back   from  below. 

the  river  in  the  failing   light  And     there     was     another 

into  a  lovely  glade  hung  with  four-hundred-foot    cliff   ahead, 

large   lady-slipper    orchids    in  Another    delirium    of   feverish 

beautifully  blended   shades    of  climbing.       In      the     Alps      I 

chestnut    and    green,    a    troop  would   have   laughed   at    such 

of  spider-monkeys,  long-limbed  an    ascent ;    but    here  was   no 

and  lean,  dashed   off  into  the  rarefied  air,  no  open  prospect 

jungle   with   strange    infantile  below,  but  a  jungle  that  shut 

wails.      There    we    slung    our  in    the    oft -breathed     humid, 

hammocks    under     a     tumble-  odour-laden    atmosphere,    and 

down     Indian      shelter,      over  impeded    every    movement    of 

which    we   threw    a    tarpaulin  the  climber 

to  keep  off  the  violent  shower  As    we    climbed    we    could 

that    came    on    as    the    light  hear  to  our  left  a  sullen  roar 

faded  from  the  jungle.  that    grew  in   volume    as   we 

On  the  morrow  we  set  out  ascended.      It  was  a  swelling 

for    the    climb     to     Kaieteur.  significant  roar,  like  the  roar 

Tudor   led    the    way   along    a  of  an  avalanche,  but  continu- 

faintly    marked    Indian    trail,  ous.      It   grew  upon  me   as  I 

leading   at    first   through    the  pressed  laboriously  upward,  it 

same  dense  damp  jungle  that  seemed    to    envelop    my    sur- 

we  had  experienced  elsewhere,  roundings,     to     be     about     to 

strewn    here    and    there   with  engulf    the    jungle.      Imagine, 

boulders.     But    after   a   short  you  who  have  had  experience 

time     we     b'rought    up    fairly  in    the    high    mountains,    the 

against     an     almost     perpen-  sound    of    never-ceasing    ava- 

dioular  cliff,  built  up  of  hori-  lauohes,    and    you    will    have 

zontal     layers     of     sandstone,  some     idea     of     the     terrible 

thinly  clad  with  trees   rooted  destructive    power    of    which 

in  the  cracks.     Up  this  ascent  that  roaring  was  significant. 
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The  lower  slopes  were  of 
rather  friable  sandstone,  but 
as  we  neared  the  top  we  saw, 
strewn  in  titanic  disorder 
through  the  jungle,  great 
angular  fragments  of  hard 
conglomerate  filled  with  quartz 
pebbles  the  size  of  a  man's 
fist.  They  were  as  large  as 
a  table  in  some  oases,  as  large 
as  a  waggon  in  others,  and 
lay  upon  the  slope,  sup- 
ported by  the  trees  and  half 
olad  with  mosses.  They  were 
broken  from  the  hard  hori- 
zontal stratum  that  forms  the 
summit  of  the  plateau,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  sharpness 
of  the  cliffs.  The  ever-active 
forces  of  erosion  easily  wear 
away  the  soft  sandstone,  but 
make  little  impression  on  the 
conglomerate  until,  under- 
mined, it  breaks  of  its  own 
weight  into  angular  masses. 

Out  upon  this  hard  layer 
we  stepped  at  last,  after  nearly 
two  hours'  climb.  The  top 
was  bare  so  near  the  brink, 
for  every  bit  of  soil  was 
carried  away  by  constant 
rains.  Only  plants  that  need 
no  subterraneous  root  can  sub- 
sist on  it — coarse,  malformed, 
stunted  plants  that  cling  to 
it  as  ivy  clings  to  a  wall 
and  live  on  rain  and  mist. 
The  scene  was  hidden  by  a 
cloud  that  rested  on  the 
plateau,  the  cloud  that  had 
drenched  us  with  rain  as  we 
ascended.  W4  could  see  only 
a  few  yards  ahead  over  an 
unprepossessing  area,  broken 
only  by  clumps  of  fantastic 
vegetation.  Still  the  mighty 
roar,  stronger  than  ever,  rose 
from  somewhere  on  the  left. 
Tudor  led  me  to  a  place  where 


the    plateau    suddenly   ceased. 
The  roaring  was  louder  than 
ever,  and  seemed  everywhere, 
as  though  permeating  the  mist, 
which    now   rose    in    eddying 
clouds  from  beneath  my  feet. 
Then   the   clouds    began    to 
lift.      I   saw   a    line    of    rush- 
ing   yellowish  water   right    in 
front,   so   surrounded   by   mist 
that  it  seemed  fairly  upon  me. 
Slowly  the  clouds  rolled  away, 
and,  like  a  curtain  withdrawn, 
revealed  the  most  awful  scene 
I   have   ever  witnessed.     Here 
was   a   mighty   river,   pouring 
with   a   force    that    suggested 
terrible  wrath,  over  a  precipice 
eight  hundred  feet  high,  down 
into  what  seemed  unfathomable 
depths.     A  sense  of  unreason- 
ing dread  sought  to  force  me 
away  from  the   eerie  reck  on 
which  I  stood.     But  so  great 
was    the    fascination    of     this 
manifestation   of    a    power   so 
vast  that  it  is  as  inexorable  as 
fate,  so  great  was   its  hidden 
influence,    that     it     drew    me 
forward.    I  gazed  at  the  tossing 
waters  and  into  the  maelstrom 
below  with  eyes  that  could  not 
turn   away,   and    yet   with    a 
sickening  sense  of  puny  help- 
lessness,   an     oppressive     con- 
sciousness that  I  was  standing 
in   the   presence    of    a    power 
before  which  the  boasted  might 
of  man  is  nought. 

My  point  of  vantage  was  a 
jutting  rock  at  the  very  summit 
of  the  wall  of  a  mighty  gorge, 
a  sort  of  amphitheatre  two 
miles  or  more  across.  In  front 
and  a  little  to  the  right  I  could 
see  the  distant  mountains  and 
the  winding  river  that  narrowed 
to  dash  in  awful  majesty  over 
the  brink  of  the  gorge.  There 
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the  water  shows  the  rich  walnut 
colour  I  have  spoken  of  before, 
but  it  quickly  changes  to  amber 
and  becomes  lighter  and  lighter 
as  the  rush  through  the  air 
separates  drop  from  drop.  At 
the  foot  all  is  hidden  by  clouds 
of  spray  that  rise  in  wild  con- 
tortions, fly  in  all  directions, 
and  either  rise  through  the 
heavy  air,  where  the  sunlight 
spans  them  with  a  brilliant 
rainbow,  or  cling  to  the  sides 
of  the  gorge  until  precipitated 
on  its  moist  sides,  nourishiug 
the  mosses  and  air  plants  with 
which  they  are  profusely  clad. 
Below  my  feet  was  a  seething 
cauldron,  covered  with  kaleido- 
scopic films  of  foam,  in  which 
the  waters  gathered  themselves 
together  for  another  rush  over 
the  cataracts  that  lead  out  of 
the  gorge  to  the  left. 

The  top  of  the  fall  is  slightly 
re-entrant,  and  measured  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  four  hundred 
feet  across.  The  distance  from 
there  to  the  first  obstruction  is 
seven  hundred  and  forty -one 
feet,  while  the  total  drop  is 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
It  is  therefore  nearly  five  times 
as  high  as  Niagara,  but  its  finer 
proportions,  its  concentration, 
make  it  incomparably  more 
grand.  It  is  the  perfect  water- 
fall, the  most  beautiful  mani- 
festation of  nature's  lavishness 
and  splendour. 

As  I  gazed  spellbound  in  the 
presence  of  that  cataclysmic 
power,  watching  the  ropes  of 
water  form  and  separate  into 
columns  of  wind-blown  spray, 
trying  to  realise  what  im- 
measurable masses  were  being 
tossed  recklessly  into  the  dark 
cauldron  below,  I  noticed  that 


the  air  was  filled  with  swallows. 
They  wheeled  in  flocks  over  the 
very  edge  of  the  abyss,  darted 
almost  into  the  falls  themselves, 
soared  overhead,  and  gathered 
in  flocks  of  tiny  specks  hundreds 
of  feet  below  between  the  mist- 
hung  cliffs.  At  first  I  did  not 
know  whence  they  came,  but 
soon  I  saw  a  few  individuals 
disappear  behind  the  solid  wall 
of  water.  Then  a  whole  flock 
followed,  defiling  as  they  went. 
Back  under  the  falls  I  could 
see  the  outlines  of  a  mighty 
cave,  hollowed  in  the  sandstone 
by  the  backwash  of  the  waters. 
There  the  swallows  nested. 
They  were  the  guests,  as  it 
were,  the  familiar  spirits  of  the 
fall. 

I  moved  away  from  my  jut- 
ting rock,  and  reached  a  point 
nearer  the  brink.  The  speed 
of  the  rushing  water  was  in- 
calculable, and  its  depth,  as  it 
pitched  forward  for  the  awful 
plunge,  must  have  exceeded 
twenty  feet.  One  of  my  men 
tore  one  of  the  light  pulpy 
plants  from  its  hold  on  the 
rock  and  flung  it  into  the  water. 
The  current  caught  it,  raised  it 
for  a  moment  on  the  bosom  of 
the  river,  and  then  hurled  it 
far  out  beyond  the  fall.  I 
watched  it  spellbound  as  it  fell 
through  empty  space  down, 
down  into  the  cloud  of  spray. 
It  seemed  an  age  before  it  was 
engulfed  by  the  hungry  waters, 
and  I  was  conscious  of  a  sensa- 
tion of  pain  in  every  nerve.  I 
seemed  to  suffer  as  though  I 
myself  were  falling,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  horror  passed  over  me 
as  the  rushing  waters  at  my 
side  seemed  to  be  dashing  me 
also  over  into  the  abyss.  I 
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turned  aside  and  saw  the  man 
tearing  at  another  plant. 
Fiercely  I  called  to  him  to 
cease,  for  I  could  not  have  en- 
dured such  another  sight. 

Then  I  turned  my  eyes  away 
from  Kaieteur  and  looked  down 
the  valley,  far  away  beyond  the 
gorge.  There  was  a  far  differ- 
ent scene.  All  was  wrapped 
in  peace  as  in  a  garment.  The 
gleaming  river  showed  in 
patches  amid  the  jungle  green- 
ery, and  above  it  rose  the  but- 
tresses that  border  the  plateau. 
There  were  no  scenes  of  dynamic 
waste,  no  rugged  lines,  no  abys- 
mal drops,  only  gentle  curves 
and  tree  -  clad  slopes,  a  fit 
setting  for  the  chain  of  jewels 
that  was  the  river.  But  ever 
present  was  the  roar  of  Kaie- 
teur, ever  dominant  the  fierce, 
uncompromising  tyrant  of  the 
jungle. 

No  wonder  the  red  men  look 
upon  him  as  the  great  fetish, 


the  God  of  waters,  greatest  of 
worldly  forces.  In  the  jungle 
it  is  the  water  that  really  domi- 
nates, not  the  sun  as  in  desert 
lands.  The  forest  owes  its  life 
to  the  never-ceasing  rains,  and 
all  the  jungle  animals  are  water 
lovers.  The  rivers  are  the 
highways,  the  only  means  by 
which  man  may  go  from  place 
to  place.  Therefore  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  I  had 
found  in  Kaieteur  an  expression 
of  the  great  secret  mystery  of 
the  jungle.  "God  of  waters" 
the  Indians  call  him.  To  me 
he  was,  as  it  were,  the  epitome 
of  jungle  marvels. 

From  Kaieteur  I  journeyed 
on,  reaching  in  time  the  fron- 
tier of  Brazil  and  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon.  Though 
fraught  with  interest,  replete 
with  incident,  the  succeeding 
weeks  were  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  those  moments 
beside  Magnificent  Kaieteur. 
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A    FRONTIER    VENDETTA. 


MAHOMMED  KHAN  was  his 
name,  and  his  tribe  was  the 
Mahsud  Section  of  the  Waziris, 
who  live,  tucked  away  in  a 
corner,  between  British  Terri- 
tory and  Afghanistan. 

The  Mahsud s  are  known  all 
along  the  North- West  Frontier 
of  India  as  having  several  en- 
gaging traits.  In  a  land  where 
all  men  are  thieves  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  Mahsud  stands 
pre-eminent,  and  among  a  race 
of  liars  he  holds  the  palm  for 
an  ingenuity  in  avoiding  the 
truth  which  is  really  almost 
admirable  in  its  perfection. 
The  Pathans,  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  North  -  Western 
Frontier  are  generically  named, 
are  men  without  honour ;  but 
the  treachery  of  the  Mahsud 
is  a  byword  even  among  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  He  is  not 
particularly  brave,  in  the  Eng- 
lish sense  of  the  word,  and  yet 
he  performs  acts  of  utmost 
daring  from  time  to  time,  and 
runs  all  sorts  of  risks,  as  long 
as  he  is  confident  that  he  is  get- 
ting seven  to  four  the  better  of 
some  one  else.  His  shooting  is 
poor  taken  all  round,  but  given 
a  "  sitter  "  at  anything  under 
two  hundred  yards  and  there 
are  few  men  who  will  make  a 
better  average. 

But  the  custom  which  gives 
rise  to  the  things  related  here 
has  not  been  included  in  the 
list.  Beyond  and  above  all 
else,  the  Mahsud  must  have 
his  revenge  for  an  injury, 
which  results  in  the  universal 
observance  of  the  Vendetta,  of 
a  type  not  less  virulent  and 
lasting  and  even  more  ruthless 


than  any  which  has  ever  pre- 
vailed in  Corsica  or  Arabia. 

The  Mahsud  is  a  creature  of 
paradoxes,  the  most  marked  of 
which  is  that  he  is  not  really 
a  bad  fellow  according  to  his 
lights,  which  are  admittedly 
obscure.  We  enlist  him  and 
he  makes  a  good  soldier.  He 
is  a  good  sportsman,  and  a 
cheery  soul  who  can  see  a  joke, 
and  who  makes  a  jest  of  many 
unpleasant  things,  such  as  hard- 
ships and  short  commons.  He 
has,  moreover,  one  crowning 
virtue,  in  that  he  is  less  of  a  fan- 
atic than  most  of  his  kind,  and 
is  never  known  to  lie  up  for 
the  harmless  and  unsuspecting 
heretic,  in  the  shape  of  the  Brit- 
ish officer,  or,  failing  the  high- 
er quarry,  the  British  soldier, 
with  the  intention  of  inserting 
into  that  portion  of  his  anatomy 
where  he  thinks  it  will  do  him 
most  good,  an  eighteen  -  inch 
Pathan  knife,  with  a  needle 
point  and  a  razor-like  blade 
of  soft  iron. 

Mahommed  Khan  was,  nat- 
urally, the  creature  of  his  sur- 
roundings ;  but  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  thieve  more  by 
force  of  arms  than  by  stealth. 
He  had  taken  his  turn,  while 
still  quite  young,  in  using  the 
family  gas-pipe  on  more  than 
one  raid  across  our  border  or 
the  border  of  some  neighbour- 
ing tribe,  and  was  coming  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  useful  man 
in  a  scrap,  even  though  he  was 
not  as  well  armed  as  many  of 
his  companions. 

All  his  little  plans  were,  how- 
ever, upset  by  the  natural 
course  of  the  ancestral  blood- 
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feud,  which  brought  upon  his 
shoulders  the  sole  responsibility 
for  perpetrating  the  next  mur- 
der of  the  series. 

The  event  which  occasioned 
this  situation  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  "bagging"  of 
his  father,  Yakub  by  name,  by 
the  opposition.  Yakub  had 
lived  up  to  the  traditions  of 
the  family  honour  by  perforat- 
ing the  head  of  the  other  group 
while  still  a  young  man.  His 
method  was  simple  and  effec- 
tive. The  man  he  wanted  to 
get  /i,t  was  named  Hassan 
Khan,  and  he  lived  at  a  village 
called  Raghza,  about  seven 
miles  away  from  his  own  village 
of  Kai  Khel.  Yakub  had  been 
biding  his  time,  until  he  had 
grown  up  sufficiently  to  be  fit 
for  this  important  bit  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  when  he  had  reached 
his  full  height  and  felt  equal 
to  any  ordinary  deed  of  blood, 
he  went  across  to  Raghza  one 
evening  and  arrived  there 
shortly  before  dusk.  He  went 
boldly  up  to  some  men  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  and 
asked  for  his  intended  victim 
by  name,  saying  that  he  had 
come  to  ask  about  the  purchase 
of  a  plough  bullock.  He  was 
directed  to  a  field  where  his 
enemy  was  ploughing. 

Now  he  knew  well  that 
Hassan  Khan  would  certainly 
not  allow  a  stranger  to  ap- 
proach him  closely  without 
satisfying  himself  that  his 
intentions  were  honest, — the 
word  being  used  with  all  the 
reservations  necessary  in  speak- 
ing of  the  tribe  in  question. 
Yakub  therefore  asked  one 
of  the  men,  from  whom  he 
had  inquired  of  Hassan's  where- 
abouts, to  accompany  him  to 


point  out  the  field,  feeling  that 
the  presence  of  a  well-known 
man  at  his  side  would  serve  to 
allay  Hassan's  natural  suspi- 
cions. The  man,  a  carefully 
selected  greybeard,  whose  ac- 
tivity was  well  on  the  wane,  at 
once  acceded  to  the  request — to 
perform  which  was  but  a  com- 
mon act  of  courtesy — and  the 
pair  crossed  the  bed  of  the 
stream  which  supplied  the  vil- 
lage with  water  and  its  fields 
with  irrigation,  and  ascended 
to  the  plateau  above,  on  which 
Hassan  Khan,  the  last  of  the 
men  who  had  been  at  work 
there,  was  in  the  act  of  un- 
yoking his  bullocks. 

Yakub's  guide  called  out  to 
Hassan  that  a  man  had  come 
to  speak  to  him ;  and  the 
latter,  seeing  a  young  stranger 
whom  he  had  never  set  eyes 
on  before,  and  forgetful  for 
the  moment  of  the  blood- 
feud,  came  across  to  meet 
them,  keeping,  however,  a 
close  watch  on  the  stranger's 
movements  from  mere  force  of 
habit.  But  Yakub  was  ap- 
parently unarmed,  and  the 
pair  got  into  conversation  on 
the  strength  of  information 
which  Yakub  had  picked  up 
from  a  passing  villager  of 
Raghza,  about  the  state  of 
Hassan's  live  stock. 

Yakub  seemed  to  be  a  prob- 
able buyer,  and  also  appeared 
to  be  happily  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  cattle ;  and  Hassan 
commenced  to  warm  up  in  his 
recommendations  of  his  off 
plough -bullock,  which,  it  ap- 
peared, was  for  sale,  and  in 
a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  which 
took  him  off  his  guard,  he  turned 
his  back  on  his  enemy. 

A    quick     step    forward,    a 
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knife  gleaming  in  the  fading 
light  as  it  was  withdrawn 
from  the  voluminous  folds  of 
clothing,  an  upward  thrust 
which  entered  below  the  ribs, 
and  the  wretched  man  lay 
dying,  surely  but  slowly,  while 
his  foe  darted  for  the  hills 
before  him,  followed  vainly 
by  the  ancient,  who  shouted 
loudly  as  he  ran  to  arouse 
his  fellow-villagers. 

The  inhabitants  snatched 
their  arms  —  here  a  magazine 
rifle,  there  an  antiquated 
muzzle-loader;  this  one  reached 
down  a  sword  out  of  the 
thatch,  while  that  other,  who 
was  using  his  knife  in  preparing 
his  evening  meal,  was  ready 
armed  with  all  the  weapons 
he  possessed ;  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time 
half  the  able  -  bodied  men  of 
the  village  were  racing  after 
the  old  man,  guided  by  his 
shouts  as  he  panted  and 
scrambled  after  the  fast  dis- 
appearing form  of  the  fugitive. 

Yakub  was  young  and  ac- 
tive, the  light  was  dim,  and 
he  had  several  hundred  yards' 
start  from  all  but  the  old 
man,  who  did  not  count.  His 
only  danger  was  the  possi- 
bility of  his  running  into  a 
cul-de-sac  and  having  to  turn 
back ;  but  he  was  a  hill-man 
born  and  bred,  and,  though 
he  was  actually  a  stranger 
to  the  region  he  was  in,  his 
instinct  guided  him  truly  and 
brought  him  away  safely  and 
triumphantly. 

His  fellow  -  villagers  meta- 
phorically patted  him  on  the 
back ;  metaphorically,  because 
such  attentions,  however  inno- 
cent, are  not  greatly  welcomed 
in  that  land  jt  and  having  list- 


ened to  a  chorus  of  "  shabash  " 
from  all  his  friends,  he  settled 
down  to  a  life  of  industrious 
raiding,  with  a  little  agricul- 
ture thrown  in,  hoping,  by  the 
amassing  of  a  certain  number 
of  rupees,  to  gain,  first,  a  good 
rifle,  and  secondly,  a  position 
of  such  authority  as  to  be  able 
to  expect  help  when  the  time 
came  for  the  Vendetta  to  raise 
its  gory  head  once  more. 

In  the  meantime  he  lived  in 
peace  and  comfort,  for  the  dead 
Hassan  Khan's  sons  were  still 
small  children,  and  there  was 
no  relative  near  enough  to  take 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands, 
it  being  exceedingly  bad  form 
to  interfere  unless  closely  akin 
to  the  principals. 

But  Yakub's  efforts  after 
advancement  all  ended  dis- 
astrously. His  raids  were  pro- 
ductive of  more  blood  than 
profit,  his  lands  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  local  Hindu  usurer, 
and  when,  one  day  not  long 
before  his  death,  his  "jezail," 
worn  by  the  discharge  of  much 
coarse  powder  and  assorted 
missiles,  from  lead  -  covered 
stones  to  stolen  telegraph  wire 
cut  in  lengths  and  hammered 
into  a  semblance  of  sphericity, 
burst  in  his  hands,  his  fortunes 
reached  a  condition  of  depres- 
sion from  which  nothing  but 
heroic  measures  could  hold  out 
any  hope  of  betterment. 

A  few  days  after  this  last 
catastrophe,  Yakub  and  his 
son,  Mahommed  Khan,  went 
out  to  plough  their  heavily 
mortgaged  land  with  their  pair 
of  mortgaged  bullocks.  The 
fields  that  were  left  to  them 
were  in  an  open  plain,  over- 
looked by  no  hill-top  less  than 
four  hundred  yards  away,  and 
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they  were  secure  against  any- 
thing exoept  weapons  of  pre- 
cision, and,  even  for  such,  the 
range  was  too  great  to  be 
considered  ideal  according  to 
Frontier  ideas.  But,  alas  and 
alas  !  Even  as  Yakub  turned 
his  bullocks  at  the  end  of  the 
furrow,  and  was  just  on  the 
point  of  urging  them  forward 
with  the  local  equivalent  for 
"  gee-up,"  a  rifle  cracked  from 
the  nearest  crest-line,  and  the 
wretched  man  fell  forward  with 
the  blood  draining  fast  from  a 
neat  hole  five  inches  above  his 
right  hip. 

Mahommed  Khan,  who  was 
standing  close  to  his  father, 
made  a  spring  for  the  cover  of 
the  bullocks,  and  was  not  a 
moment  too  soon,  for  he 
had  hardly  moved  before  the 
dry  ground,  just  beyond  where 
he  had  been  standing,  sent  up 
a  plume  of  white  dust.  Two 
more  shots  came  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  it  was  evident 
two  riflemen  were  concerned. 
One  bullet  whistled  over  Ma- 
hommed Khan  as  he  crouched 
behind  the  animals,  while  the 
second  passed  through  the  near 
bullock's  neck,  and  neatly 
snicked  the  very  tip  off  the 
little  finger  of  the  man's  out- 
stretched hand. 

The  hue-and-cry  had  started 
from  the  village  close  by,  almost 
before  the  echoes  of  the  first 
shot  had  ceased  to  reverberate 
down  the  little  valley  in  which 
it  was  Pet,  but  Mahommed 
Khan  took  rio  heed  of  what 
went  on.  His  father  was  a 
hard  nugget,  but  he  had  taken 
a  pride  in  his  son,  and  had 
shown  him  many  a  rough  kind- 
ness, sharing  his  best  with 
him,  hiding  his  worst,  and  his 


son  loved  him  as  much  as  and 
more  than  many  a  respectable 
householder  in  an  English 
town  is  loved  by  his  progeny. 
Mahommed  was  young  in 
years  but  old  in  the  ways  of 
blood  and  wounds,  and  the 
position  of  the  entry-hole  over 
the  liver,  the  spot  he  had  had 
pointed  out  most  graphically  as 
being  deadly  for  the  knife-stroke, 
told  him  that  his  father's  mo- 
ments were  almost  numbered. 

Leaning  down,  he  heard  the 
low  voice  of  the  dying  man  as 
he  endeavoured,  in  pain-fraught 
accents,  to  give  his  last  in- 
junctions. 

"I  die,"  he  gasped.  "It  is 
Allah's  will.  They  are  the  sons 
of  Hassan  Khan.  A  life  for  a  life, 
but  they  nearly  got  two,  and 
ended  our  line  for  good  this 
time.  I  have  a  son  left,  but 
the  sons  of  Hassan  have  rifles 
and  have  built  a  tower.  They 
are  rich,  for  they  have  started 
a  smelter,  and  make  knives  and 
swords.  They  will  not  rest  till 
they  have  killed  you.  I  give 
my  orders  as  I  die.  Leave 
Waziristan .  Place  your  mother 
with  my  father's  daughter  at 
Shah-allum  village,  go  to  India, 
make  money  there  and  buy  a 
rifle.  Do  what  you  may,  and 
if  you  die  in  a  good  cause, 
Paradise  awaits  you." 

The  voice  trailed  off  into  a 
whisper,  the  hurried  breathing 
of  a  man  in  the  death-throes 
from  hemorrhage  took  its  place, 
an  almost  inaudible  gasp,  and 
then  stillness.  The  son  stood 
upright,  and  looking  down  on 
the  dead  man  before  him,  he 
said  in  hoarse  tones — 

"  A  life  for  a  life,  my  father, 
I  swear  it  by  the  beard  on  your 
dead  face." 
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It  was  a  matter  of  a  few 
days  to  sell  what  remained  of 
the  land  to  the  moneylender, 
with  the  house,  the  odds  and 
ends  which  make  the  wealth 
of  a  household,  worth  perhaps 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  The 
money  was  handed  over  to  the 
mother,  who,  thus  supplied, 
was  welcomed  by  her  late  hus- 
band's sister ;  welcomed,  but 
expected  to  work  for  her  keep 
in  a  stranger's  house. 

Mahommed  Khan  took  his 
father's  sheepskin  coat  and  his 
own  woollen  "loie"  to  serve  as 
bedding,  his  knife,  and  the  last 
pile  of  Indian  corn  cakes  his 
mother  had  made  in  their  old 
home.  He  found  his  way  down 
to  Bannu,  the  nearest  frontier 
post,  having  to  give  up  his 
cherished  knife  as  he  crossed 
the  dividing  line.  Here  he  was 
told  that  no  Mahsuds  were 
enlisted,  and  that  he  must  go 
on  to  Peshawar.  It  was  a  long 
walk,  and  he  was  hungry  before 
the  day  came  when  he  walked 
into  the  great  garrison  town 
and  made  his  way,  asking  those 
who  understood  his  tongue,  to 
the  recruiting  officer.  Yes,  he 
could  enlist  in  a  regiment  serv- 
ing just  there.  He  was  measured 
and  passed  easily  all  the  tests, 
and  went  off  to  the  doctor,  who 
sounded  him  and  sent  him  back. 
Next  day  he  found  himself  duly 
sworn  in  to  serve  a  King  he 
had  little  more  than  heard  of, 
and  from  then  on,  for  the  next 
five  or  six  months,  he  led  a 
life  utterly  foreign  to  his  wild 
nature — drilled  by  day,  forced 
to  sleep  at  night  where  he  was 
told  to,  disciplined  in  every 


direction,  until  the  very  food 
he  ate  began  to  be  a  matter 
of  order;  and  yet,  because  he 
was  a  fighting  man  at  heart, 
the  manners  and  customs  of 
these  fighting  men  of  various 
kinds,  among  whom  he  found 
himself,  came  to  him  easily  ;  and 
he  fell  into  the  ways  of  the 
regiment  almost  without  know- 
ing he  had  done  so. 

He  did  his  work  without  any 
great  interest  until  one  red- 
letter  day  when  he  was  told  off 
to  commence  practice  for  his 
recruit's  musketry  course.  No 
recruit  ever  applied  himself 
better.  He  gained  the  enco- 
miums of  his  instructors,  and 
when  ball-firing  actually  com- 
menced he  was  easily  head  of 
the  squad.  A  few  months  more 
and  he  passed  into  the  ranks, 
a  trained  soldier. 

Some  time  later  he  heard  a 
non-commissioned  officer  of  his 
section  order  a  man  to  fall  in 
for  match-shooting,  and  inquir- 
ing the  reason,  was  told  that 
the  regiment  was  to  shoot  for 
a  prize.  He  asked  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  adjutant  and 
obtained  it,  and  put  forward  a 
request  that  he  might  shoot  for 
the  regiment.  Every  one  who 
heard  him  laughed ;  why,  he 
had  not  fired  his  trained  soldier's 
course  yet!  But  the  adjutant 
was  a  man  who  liked  experi- 
ments, and  he  knew  Mahommed 
Khan's  recruit's  record  and  said 
he  might  try.  He  tried  and 
got  a  place  as  waiting  man ; 
and,  as  one  of  the  first  ten 
went  sick  before  the  day  of 
the  match,  the  young  soldier 
actually  fired  for  the  regiment 
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and     did     not    make     lowest 
score. 

Mahommed  Khan  served  his 
three  years  with  the  colours 
and  then  took  his  discharge. 
He  left  a  record  as  the  best 
shot  the  regiment  had  had  for 
many  years  ;  but  no  promises  of 
promotion,  no  temptation  in  the 
way  of  prizes,  induced  him  to 
serve  on.  He  had  saved  a  little 
money ;  he  was  worse  at  that 
than  at  shooting;  and  he  had 
accomplished  his  main  object. 

His  next  move  was  down  to 
Calcutta,  where  he  got  employ- 
ment as  a  stoker  on  a  ship 
plying  between  that  port  and 
Hong-Kong,  and  while  so  em- 
ployed he  met  men  who  told 
him  about  the  wages  which 
might  be  earned  in  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  having  saved 
his  passage-money  and  having 
learnt  a  smattering  of  what  he 
hoped  would  pass  for  English, 
he  asked  for  his  discharge  from 
his  ship  at  Hong-Kong.  From 
there  he  sailed  in  due  course 
for  Canada,  which  at  that  time 
was  still  open  for  Orientals,  and 
found  himself  landed  at  Van- 
couver one  spring  day,  with  a 
small  bundle  of  clothes  and 
thirty  Chinese  dollars  between 
himself  and  starvation. 

He  had  not  been  the  only  In- 
dian emigrant  on  board  the  ship, 
and  from  one  of  these  who  had 
been  to  Canada  before  he  learnt 
the  name  of  a  place  where  he 
might  lodge  and  the  address  of 
an  employment  bureau,  to  which 
latter  he  made  his  way  that 
very  day.  Nothing  better  than 
work  in  the  street  was  offered, 
and  the  pay  was  two  dollars  a 
day  for  Indians  and  three  dol- 
lars for  white  men.  He  ac- 


cepted, and  kept  at  it  for  a 
couple  of  months,  but  used  his 
Sundays  in  trying  to  find  an- 
other job.  One  day  he  saw  a 
man  in  the  employment  bureau 
who  bore  a  familiar  stamp, 
the  stamp  of  the  men  who 
had  taught  him  to  shoot.  He 
addressed  him  in  Hindustani 
and  got  a  reply  in  his  native 
Pushtu,  in  which  the  conversa- 
tion continued.  Had  the  sahib 
work  for  him  ?  What  work 
could  he  do? 

"  I  can  do  anything  a  man 
may,  sahib,"  he  replied. 

"  Can  you  plough  and  do  the 
work  of  an  agriculturist  ?  " 

"  Yes,  surely  j  I  ploughed  my 
father's  land  and  can  plough 
yours  for  you.  I  am  strong 
and  young,  and  I  hate  this 
town  and  the  work  of  a  coolie 
in  the  street." 

The  upshot  of  this  conversa- 
tion was  that  he  was  taken  out 
in  the  retired  officer's  buggy 
that  very  evening  to  a  place 
which,  if  not  as  rugged  and 
steep  as  his  own  land,  was  yet 
a  place  which  smelt  of  pine 
woods,  as  did  the  slope  above 
the  hut  which  had  once  been 
his  father's ;  and  there,  at  a 
wage  which  increased  as  he 
became  more  efficient,  he 
worked  on  contentedly  for  five 
years,  until  he  had  accumulated 
enough  money  to  assure  his 
future.  He  said  good-bye  to 
his  employer,  telling  him  openly 
what  it  was  that  called  him 
back  to  his  own  country,  and 
saying  that  if  he  accomplished 
his  revenge  and  found  nothing 
to  attract  him  in  his  own  land, 
he  might  possibly  return  to  do 
another  spell  of  work  on  the 
farm. 
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Mahommed  Khan  got  out  of 
the  train  at  Peshawar  and 
drove  down  into  the  well-re- 
membered city,  a  man  in  very 
different  circumstances  to  the 
young  Pathan  who  had  come 
there  nine  years  before  to 
enlist.  He  had  a  place  near 
Vancouver  which  brought  him 
in  thirty  pounds  a  year,  in 
itself  an  ample  living  for  him, 
and  he  had  five  thousand  ru- 
pees in  the  English  bank  in  the 
Cantonment.  His  first  visit 
was  to  a  well-known  go-between, 
who  could  arrange  matters 
across  the  border,  and  with  him 
he  arranged  for  the  purchase 
of  a  stolen  Government  -303 
rifle  and  for  a  good  supply  of 
ammunition.  He  could  not 
buy  these  in  British  India,  as 
he  would  have  run  many  risks 
in  taking  them  over  the  border, 
but,  at  a  price,  it  was  easy  to 
buy  one  in  Waziristan  itself. 
It  cost  him  a  fifth  of  his  sav- 
ings, but  it  was  property  which 
could  be  turned  into  cash  at 
any  time. 

Having  carried  out  this  im- 
portant business,  he  got  into 
the  train  and  made  his  way 
back  to  the  Waziri  border, 
and  crossing  the  boundary,  he 
dropped  his  identity  for  the 
time  being.  A  letter  had  been 
sent  to  his  aunt's  house,  ad- 
dressed to  his  mother,  but, 
alternately,  to  his  uncle  by 
marriage,  asking  the  latter  to 
meet  him  at  a  certain  place, 
and  the  meeting  having  duly 
taken  place,  Mahommed  Khan 
set  himself  to  find  out  the 
exact  circumstances  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Hassan  Khan. 


They  had  prospered,  he  was 
told.  They  lived  in  the  same 
tower,  which  had  been 
strengthened,  and  dominated 
a  courtyard  in  which  the  three 
brothers  with  their  wives, 
their  mother  and  their  sister, 
all  had  their  dwellings.  They 
were  well  armed,  and  had  a 
considerable  following,  and 
having  succeeded  with  their 
smelter,  they  had  settled  down 
to  peaceful  ways,  and  seldom 
left  their  home  for  any  reason. 

Mahommed  Khan  returned 
to  the  village  in  which  he  had 
found  a  lodging,  and  the  next 
day,  under  the  pretext  of 
shooting  wild  sheep  in  the 
hills,  he  had  several  shots  to 
test  his  new  rifle.  He  pur- 
chased a  sufficient  store  of 
food  to  last  him  several  days, 
and  with  this  slung  in  a  cloth 
at  his  back,  he  started  off  to 
have  a  look  at  Raghza. 

That  evening  he  recon- 
noitred the  village  and  the 
tower,  and  saw  that  the  tower 
was  overlooked  by  a  hill-top 
three  hundred  yards  away.  It 
was  a  rugged  ascent,  crowned 
with  rocks  and  scrub,  and, 
though  perilously  close  to  the 
village,  was  a  place  where  a 
man  might  lie  concealed  with- 
out discovery  for  days  on  end. 
That  night,  after  the  fall  of 
darkness,  Mahommed  Khan 
filled  his  leather  water  -  bag 
and,  making  a  detour,  gained 
the  hill-top.  He  found  a  good 
lair,  where,  hidden  between  a 
great  rock  and  a  thorny  acacia- 
bush,  he  could  lie  and  watch 
the  movements  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  tower. 
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One  of  his  first  thoughts 
oonoerned  his  retreat.  His 
hill  sloped  down  into  a  steep 
ravine  whioh  ran  round  a  small, 
isolated  hill.  A  man  running 
down  the  ravine  would  find 
himself  in  broken  ground, 
which  was  so  thiokly  covered 
with  wild  olive  -  trees,  and 
offered  so  many  different 
avenues  of  escape  that,  with  a 
good  start,  it  was  most  un- 
likely that  he  would  be  caught, 
even  if  slower  than  his  pur- 
suers. Mahommed  Khan,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  strength,  had 
no  fear  for  himself.  Of  one 
life  he  felt  sure,  and  his  aim 
was  to  return  again  or  even  to 
turn  on  his  pursuers,  should 
the  chance  be  given  him,  and 
exact  a  second.  One  thing 
was  certain :  if  he  were  to 
return  to  live  at  his  home, 
there  must  be  no  single  grown 
male  relative  of  Hassan  Khan 
left  to  continue  the  blood-feud  ; 
and  that  meant  that  three  men 
must  be  killed. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  no 
chance  occurred.  Men  came 
and  went,  but  the  single  open- 
ing from  the  courtyard  was 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  only 
women  and  children  showed  on 
the  side  towards  the  silent 
watcher.  The  next  morning 
one  of  the  women  climbed  on 
to  the  roof  of  the  house  nearest 
the  hill- top  and  commenced  to 
spread  out  on  the  roof  the  red 
Indian  oorn-cobs  to  dry  pre- 
paratory to  threshing,  and  find- 
ing some  piece  of  work  too 
heavy  for  her,  she  called  to  her 
husband  to  help  her. 

The  man  climbed  up  and 
lifted  the  heavy  basket  whioh 
had  been  in  the  way,  and  then, 
walking  to  the  edge  of  the 


roof,  he  shaded  his  eyes  with 
his  hands  and  looked  out  across 
the  panorama  of  hill  and  vale 
before  him. 

He  was  standing  almost 
facing  Mahommed  Khan,  and 
he,  with  his  rifle-butt  cuddled 
against  his  cheek,  covered  him 
quietly  and  deliberately,  and 
gently,  gently  pressed  the 
trigger.  There  was  no  room 
for  such  a  shot  as  he  was  to 
make  a  mistake.  The  stricken 
man  was  dead  almost  before  he 
sank  on  to  the  pile  of  corn,  and 
lay  there  prone  and  still  in  the 
clear  morning  light,  while  the 
wild  scream  of  his  wife  and  the 
quick  cries  of  the  inhabitants 
of  both  the  tower  hamlet  and 
the  adjoining  village  brought 
out  the  pursuers,  who  would 
soon  be  on  the  fugitive's  heels. 

Mahommed  Khan  rose 
quickly  and  was  on  the  point 
of  springing  out  of  his  conceal- 
ment and  down  the  hill,  when 
his  quick  eye  caught  the  gleam 
of  metal  on  the  hill-top  across 
the  ravine,  and  then  a  head- 
dress, and  then  the  flutter  of  a 
dirty  white  garment.  He  sank 
into  his  cover  again.  Two 
men  at  least  were  there,  and  to 
run  down  in  face  of  them  meant 
almost  certain  death  if  they 
were  armed,  and  what  should 
men  in  such  a  place  be  doing 
unless  they  were  a  guard  of 
some  kind,  who  surely  had 
rifles.  In  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment he  might  be  overlooked, 
or  if  not,  he  would  sell  his  life 
dearly,  and  he  preferred  the 
chance  to  being  made  a  target 
for  the  men  on  the  hill. 

He  saw  the  pursuit  start,  a 
straggling  line  of  men,  eaoh 
going  off  as  soon  as  ready, 
guided  by  the  woman,  who, 
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still  standing  by  the  lifeless 
body,  pointed  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  screaming  to  the  men  to 
revenge  her  dead.  But  though 
she  pointed  to  the  hill-top,  no 
single  man  thought  of  olimbiDg 
up  to  it.  The  murderer  had 
fled,  they  argued,  and  had  fled 
down  the  ravine;  and  down  the 
ravine  they  went,  to  spread  out 
as  they  reached  the  broken 
land  beyond,  and,  almost  be- 
fore the  watcher  realised  it, 
they  had  disappeared  from 
view,  leaving  the  old  men  and 
boys  and  the  wailing  women 
in  the  village. 

Mahommed  Khan  had  not 
noticed  the  guard  on  the  hill- 
top join  in  the  pursuit,  and 
turned  his  eyes  curiously  on 
to  that  point,  wondering  what 
they  were  doing.  As  he  looked 
he  saw  a  head  show  itself,  and 
then  another,  and  then  a  third, 
and  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  the  men  were  wearing 
dark-blue  turbans.  The  signi- 
ficance struck  him  at  once. 
The  men  were  not  Mahsuds, 
for  the  Mahsud  wears  the 
natural,  undyed  cotton  cloth, 
and  though  one  here  or  there 
might  wear  a  coloured  head- 
dress, no  three  men  together 
would  ever  appear  thus. 
Mahommed  Khan  could  not 
remember  what  tribe  it  was 
who  wore  these  turbans:  it 
might  be  men  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Toohi  Valley,  or  a 
section  from  the  Western 
border.  He  was  sure  of  only 
one  thing,  that  they  were  a 
raiding  party  on  the  look-out 
for  plunder,  and  perfectly  ready 
for  murder  in  the  search  for 
loot. 

Their  chance  had  oome  with 
a  vengeance,  and  they,  oblivious 


of  the  hiding  man  on  the  next 
hill-top,  quickly  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  They  had  proba- 
bly been  lying  where  they  were 
now  during  at  least  part  of  the 
night.  Their  line  of  retreat 
was  not  down  the  ravine, 
which  would  lead  them  into 
the  heart  of  the  Mahsud 
country.  They  ran  down  into 
the  ravine,  and  coming  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill  on 
which  Mahommed  Khan  lay, 
they  rushed  into  the  village 
before  the  few  boys  and  old 
men  could  make  any  attempt 
at  a  defence. 

Mahommed  Khan  looked  on 
absorbed  at  a  scene,  such  as 
those  in  which  he  had  played 
his  part  in  the  old  days,  but 
which  he  had  never  been  able 
to  observe  from  a  vantage 
point.  At  first  it  was  merely 
a  spectacle  to  him.  It  was  his 
enemies'  village,  why  should  he 
mind  what  hurt  it  received  ? 
The  raiders  drove  out  the 
cattle,  they  rushed  into  the 
houses,  finding  little  of  value, 
but  piling  such  things  as 
seemed  worth  taking  away  on 
to  the  bullocks'  backs.  They 
seized  several  of  the  women, 
and  they  too  were  thrown  on 
to  the  oxen,  and  kept  there  by 
threats  of  instant  death.  So 
far  all  was  in  rule ;  and  though 
some  strange  feeling  of  horror, 
which  had  never  been  bred  in 
Mahommed  Khan,  began  to 
make  itself  felt,  it  had  not 
assumed  such  definiteness  as  to 
make  him  think  of  risking  his 
life  by  interfering. 

The  raid  was  almost  com- 
plete, and  the  marauders  were 
nastily  marshalling  the  cattle 
to  drive  them  off,  when 
one  man  of  them  emerged 
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from  the  tower  itself,  drag- 
ging behind  him  the  slight 
form  of  a  girl,  who,  Mahommed 
Khan  oould  see  plainly,  was 
young  and  beautiful.  The 
sight  stirred  his  hot  blood, 
and  when  an  ancient  dame 
ran  out  from  a  doorway  and 
oast  herself  on  the  girl,  and 
the  raider  gashed  her  across 
the  face  with  his  long  knife, 
he  oould  stand  it  no  longer, 
and,  bringing  his  rifle  to  his 
shoulder,  he  tried  to  get  a 
shot  at  the  ruthless  being 
who  had  performed  this  act 
of  horrid  cruelty. 

He  was  too  late.  The  man 
had  disappeared  beyond  the 
tower,  and  was  hastening 
under  cover  to  join  his  com- 
rades; but  Mahommed  Khan 
was  mad  with  rage  at  what 
he  had  seen,  and  getting  his 
sights  on  to  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  raiding  party,  he 
dropped  him  with  a  carefully 
placed  bullet. 

Something  like  a  panic  oc- 
curred among  them,  and  they 
commenced  their  retreat  with- 
out waiting  for  further  loot. 
Some  of  them  faced  round, 
and  kneeling  down,  looked 
back  for  the  source  of  danger, 
while  the  remainder  hurried 
on.  Mahommed  Khan,  secure 
in  his  hiding,  fired  two  more 
shots,  and  each  time  a  man 
fell,  and  the  remainder,  spring- 
ing up,  followed  their  fast-re- 
treating companions. 

Already  hia  interference  had 
done  good,  for  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  two  of  the 
struggling  women,  and  lost 
some  of  the  cattle  which 
had  been  straying  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  herd.  He  ran 
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down  the  hill  into  the  village, 
all  afire  for  further  vengeance, 
and  completely  forgetting  in 
whose  cause  he  was  fighting. 
He  found  a  mixed  mob  of 
senility  and  extreme  youth, 
mingled  with  weeping  women. 

"Has  any  one  a  rifle?"  he 
inquired. 

No  one  asked  who  he  was. 
He  was  come  as  a  friend,  and 
they  needed  one  badly.  Some 
one  called  out  that  every  rifle 
had  been  taken  by  the  pur- 
suing party,  but  that  one  lad 
had  an  old  musket. 

"  Let  him  stay  here,"  said 
Mahommed.  "  I  will  go  after 
them  and  see  if  I  can  delay 
them,  and  perhaps  your  men 
will  arrive  in  time.  Send  a 
boy  to  the  high  hill  to  try 
and  follow  their  direction." 

He  was  turning  to  go,  when 
the  old  woman,  whom  he  had 
seen  struck,  fell  at  his  feet,  the 
blood  still  streaming  copiously 
from  her  face. 

"  Save  her ! "  she  wailed. 
"  My  man  was  killed  long 
years  ago,  to-day  my  son  has 
been  killed,  and  now  my 
daughter  has  been  snatched 
from  me !  Save  her,  and  the 
blessing  of  Allah  will  be  on 
your  head." 

For  the  first  time  a  thought 
of  compunction  at  the  killing 
of  Hassan  Khan's  son  came  to 
Mahommed  Khan  as  the  old 
lady,  the  wife  of  the  dead 
Hassan,  slain  by  his  father, 
the  mother  of  the  man  he 
had  himself  slain,  mingled 
her  tears  with  her  blood  at 
his  feet. 

"Geo  up,  mother,"  he  cried. 
"And  listen.  What  I  may  do 
I  will,  and  no  fear  for  my 
2x 
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own  life  shall  stop  me.  I  may 
not  be  able  to  save  her,  but 
I  will  do  what  I  can  ;  and 
remember  that  you  have  two 
stout  sous  to  perpetuate  their 
father's  name." 

He  turned  and  ran  after  the 
raiders,  but  only  till  he  saw 
the  direction  they  were  mov- 
ing in;  and  then,  striking  off 
to  one  side,  he  ran  to  get  in 
front  of  them,  catching  them 
up  easily,  delayed  as  they 
were  by  the  beasts  they  had 
with  them.  He  got  ahead 
and  climbed  a  knoll  on  one 
side,  which  looked  down  on 
the  dry  watercourse  they  were 


using  as  a  road.  The  whole 
band  passed  below  him  and 
close  to  him,  so  that  he  could 
see  them  plainly.  In  front  there 
went  five  men,  who  acted  as 
scouts.  Next  the  mob  of 
cattle,  being  urged  on  with 
blows  and  knife-pricks,  and  on 
some  eight  or  ten  of  which  were 
women  bound,  and  by  each  a 
man  urging  on  the  beast  which 
bore  his  captive.  Behind  them 
all  there  came  a  dozen  of  the 
best  armed,  who  scanned  the 
ground  in  their  rear,  and  ever 
and  anon  turned  round  and 
halted  to  face  a  possible 
foe. 


IV. 


Mahornined  Khan  let  the 
advanced  guard  pass  him,  but 
when  the  cattle  were  opposite 
him  he  opened  fire  and  killed 
or  wounded  four  men  before 
his  attention  was  diverted  from 
their  direction  by  the  men  of 
the  rear  party,  four  of  whom 
turned  and  rushed  up  the  hill 
he  was  on,  while  the  rest 
made  for  the  next  knoll,  to 
oheok  any  farther  advance. 
Mahomined  Khan  shot  coolly 
and  carefully,  and  hit  all 
the  four  before  they  reached 
him,  though  the  last  he  shot 
was  within  five  yards  of  him 
before  he  dropped.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  he  himself 
was  hit  in  the  leg  by  one  of 
the  men  who  had  climbed  the 
next  eminence,  and  who  got  a 
glimpse  of  him  from  that  direc- 
tion. Mahoinmed  Khan,  with- 
out rising,  rolled  over  into 
cover,  and  lay  there  looking 
towards  this  new  foe;  but, 
knowing  that  they  would  come 


back  for  the  rifles  of  the  men 
he  had  shot,  and  for  the 
wounded,  he  crept  down  till  he 
could  stand  safely.  His  leg, 
with  a  small-bore  bullet  through 
the  front  of  the  thigh,  gave 
way  at  first,  but  soon  was  as 
good  as  ever,  and  he  dropped 
back  and  commenced  another 
detour,  which  brought  him 
again  in  front  of  the  driven 
cattle. 

This  time,  however,  as  he 
awaited  their  approach,  he 
saw  that  the  state  of  affairs 
was  very  different.  The  whole 
gang  had  left  the  loot  except 
five  men  who  were  urging  the 
animals  on  in  desperate  fashion, 
and  Mahommed  Khan  knew 
that  the  remainder  must  have 
gone  off  to  help  in  the  wounded, 
and  to  retard  any  possible  pur- 
suers, and  to  induce  them  to 
follow  the  men  and  not  the 
animals. 

He  opened  fire  and  hit  a 
man,  who  fell  and  lay  still. 
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The  remainder  of  the  five 
scattered  and  ran, — all  except 
one  who  was  urging  on  a  pony, 
which  was  among  the  stolen 
animals,  on  the  back  of  which 
there  was  a  woman  bound. 
Mahommed  Khan  had  a  snap- 
shot at  this  man,  as  he  led 
the  pony  at  a  trot  round  a 
bend  in  the  road,  but  he  made 
the  first  miss  he  had  had  that 
day.  When  he  got  down  from 
his  point  of  vantage,  he  found, 
among  the  cattle  which  had 
been  abandoned,  four  of  the 
captured  women,  whom  he 
quickly  set  at  liberty.  One  of 
them  told  him  that  Hassan 
Khan's  daughter  had  been 
taken  on,  and  that  she  thought 
that  the  other  women  were 
behind,  as  the  raiders  had  had 
to  drop  some  of  the  cattle 
earlier  in  the  day.  Mahommed 
Khan  advised  them  to  hide  for 
an  hour  or  two  and  then  make 
for  the  village,  while  he  himself 
followed  the  captured  girl. 

This  time  he  advanced  along 
the  road,  and  before  long, 
coming  round  a  corner  at  a 
run,  he  found  himself  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  man  with 
the  pony  and  the  girl.  There 
was  no  time  for  either  of  them 
to  do  anything  but  drop  on 
to  their  faces  and  open  fire. 
Mahommed  Khan  was  the 
readier  of  the  two  and  fired 
first.  His  bullet  knocked  his 
opponent's  turban  off,  but  did 
not  hurt  him,  and,  almost  at 
the  moment  of  firing,  he  felt  the 
sharp  sting  of  a  bullet  scoring 
his  side.  He  fired  again  and 
missed,  and  felt  the  whistle  of 
the  replying  bullet  at  his  ear. 
Both  men  were  lying  absolutely 
in  the  open  on  the  gravelly 
path,  and  a  moment's  aim 
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meant  victory  for  the  one  who 
used  it :  but  neither  dared  give 
the  time.  Again  Mahommed 
Khan  got  his  shot  off  first, 
and  this  time,  though  the 
bullet  actually  missed  his  foe, 
it  struck  the  ground  so  near 
his  head  that  the  stones  and 
dust  were  forced  sharply 
against  his  face  and  discon- 
certed him,  so  that  his  shot 
went  wide,  while  Mahommed 
had  a  moment's  respite  and  was 
able  to  glance  at  his  sights.  He 
heard  the  sharp  click  a  bullet 
gives  with  a  shot  in  the  head, 
and  the  man's  face  fell  forward 
into  the  dust  with  a  dark  stain 
spreading  quickly  around  it. 

Mahommed  Khan  ran  up  to 
the  girl,  who  had  been  looking 
on  with  terror-stricken  gaze, 
while  the  pony  grazed  herbage 
at  the  side  of  the  track.  He 
untied  her  and  helped  her  to 
get  astride  the  little  animal, 
and,  picking  up  the  dead  man's 
rifle,  began  leading  the  pony  up 
a  side  "nullah." 

"There  may  be  raiders  be- 
hind or  they  may  have  gone 
aside,  I  cannot  tell.  In  any  case 
we  must  hide  awhile." 

They  gained  a  little  ravine, 
overhung  by  perpendicular 
banks,  and  here  he  dismounted 
the  girl  and  himself  sank  down 
exhausted.  He  had  bled  from 
both  his  wounds,  and  the  exer- 
tions and  excitement  had  over- 
come even  his  hardy  frame. 
The  girl  saw  his  pallor  and  his 
blood  -  stained  garments,  and 
taking  his  turban  she  bound 
up,  as  best  she  could,  his 
wounds.  Water  she  found  in 
a  rock  basin,  and  they  rested 
there  and  ate  some  of  the  corn 
cakes  the  man  had  with  him, 
until  the  fear  that  there  might 
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l.'e  some  of  the  raiders  between 
them  and  the  village  bad  passed 
and  they  could  commence  their 
return. 

The  darkness  descended  on 
them  before  they  had  traversed 
half  the  distance,  for  the  events 
of  the  pursuit  had  lasted  well 
on  into  the  afternoon,  and  the 
country  in  which  they  found 
themselves  was  strange  to  both 
of  them,  and  was  so  broken 
that  it  offered  no  main  valley 
as  a  guide,  and  they  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  their 
journey  until  the  light  of  day 
came.  Mahommed  Khan  found 
a  rook  which  formed  a  tiny 
cave,  and  in  this  he  placed  the 
girl,  and  having  given  her 
food  and  drink,  he  left  her  to 
herself,  lying  down  within  easy 
call  in  the  shelter  of  a  bush. 

He  was  up  at  the  earliest 
sign  of  dawn,  and  awakened 
the  girl,  and  brought  up  the 
pony  for  her  to  mount.  Thus 
the  two  resumed  their  journey, 
and  before  the  sun  was  high 
they  found  themselves  ap- 
proaching the  village  of 
Raghza.  The  girl,  who  had 
been  riding  along  silently, 
turned  to  her  companion  and 
spoke  to  him. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  who  you 
are  and  how  you  came  to  be 
present,  and  why  you  have 
risked  your  life  for  my  people 
and  their  goods?" 

The  man  checked  the  pony, 
and  faced  the  girl  who  be- 
strode it. 

"I  am  the  man  who  killed 
your  brother  yesterday  morn- 
ing. I  am  the  son  of  that 
Yakub  whom  your  brothers 
killed  nine  years  ago.  But 
though  I  was  their  enemy, 
with  the  blood  of  my  father 


and  your  father  between  us, 
when  I  saw  the  strangers  raid- 
ing your  village,  I  remembered 
that  I  too  am  a  Mahsud,  and 
when,  at  the  last,  I  saw  you 
carried  out  to  be  their  prey, 
and  your  mother,  old  and  weak 
and  entreating,  struck  down 
by  your  captor,  I  could  not 
restrain  myself  from  going  to 
your  aid,  though  those  I  helped 
might  well  turn  on  me  and  slay 
me." 

"  Alas  !  "  she  replied,  "  I 
feared  'twas  you  who  fired  the 
shot  which  took  my  brother 
from  me.  Alas  !  that  you  who 
have  been  so  kind  to  me,  even 
as  that  brother  might  have 
been  had  he  been  in  your  place, 
and  who  have  been  so  brave 
that,  single-handed,  you  have 
delivered  the  women  and  the 
cattle,  and  me  who  speak 
to  you,  that  you  should  once 
more  have  drunk  the  blood 
of  my  family,  so  that  my 
brothers  must  seek  your 
life.  I  am  at  home  or  nearly 
at  home.  Turn  your  steps  and 
leave  me,  lest  any  searching  for 
the  lost  cattle  from  my  village 
should  come  upon  us.  As  for 
me,  you  have  treated  me  as 
tenderly  as  you  would  have  a 
sister  and  not  as  a  strange  man 
in  whose  power  I  have  been 
these  many  hours;  I  would  have 
had  you  as  a  friend  to  me  and 
mine,  but  they  will  surely  kill 
you  when  they  know,  and  you 
must  flee,  so  that  I  may  never 
see  you  again  in  all  my  life." 

She  stopped  and  made  him  a 
gesture  of  farewell. 

"  Maiden,"  he  replied,  "I  have 
indeed  done  that  which  will 
turn  the  hand  of  all  your  men 
against  me,  and  yet  I  have 
done  no  wrong  that  any  man 
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may  blame  me  for.  And  this 
day  that  I  have  seen  the  beauty 
of  your  faoe  and  this  night  in 
whioh  I  have  lain  as  your  guard, 
have  shown  me  that  if  I  am 
to  live  happily  it  must  be  with 
you  as  wife.  If  you  say  'No,' 
I  will  do  your  bidding  and  turn 
to  leave  you  and  Waziristan 
for  ever.  And  if  you  say  '  Yes,' 
then  I  will  go  with  you  to  the 
village  and  will  deliver  myself 
to  your  kinsmen  and  will  plead 
for  life,  man  to  man,  because  to 
die  is  much,  but  to  lose  you  is 
more  to  me,  since  I  have  felt 
the  tending  of  your  soft  hands 
on  my  hurts." 

"  It  is  not  the  custom  for  the 
women  of  our  race  so  to  be 
wooed  faoe  to  faoe,"  she  re- 
plied, in  low  tones  and  with 
face  half  averted.  "  Yet,  if  I 
knew  that  you  could  safely  face 
my  eldest  brother,  I  would  say 
to  you,  come  and  ask  him  the 
question  you  have  asked  me, 
and  I  would  desire  that  you 
might  gain  your  end.  But  I 
fear  his  wrath  for  you,  and 
that,  in  seeking  me,  you  may 
lose  life  itself." 

"It  is  enough,"  he  said,  and 
starting  the  pony  forward,  he 
strode  on  ahead,  until  they  were 
ascending  the  slight  slope  whioh 
led  up  to  the  hamlet  of  the 
tower.  Two  men  came  out  with 
rifles  in  their  hands  and  waited 
at  the  doorway  untilMahommed 
Khan  was  facing  them.  A 
woman  ran  forward  and  helped 
the  girl  off  the  pony,  but  asked 
no  questions  until  the  men  had 
spoken.  Then  the  elder  of  the 
men  addressed  the  stranger. 

"  It  seems,"  he  said,  "  that 
we  have  to  thank  you  for 
bringing  back  our  sister,  and 
perhaps  also  it  is  you  who  have 


caused  the  raiders  to  leave  the 
other  women  and  the  cattle. 
We  have  much  to  thank  you 
for,  but  we  would  know  your 
name  and  how  you  came 
here." 

"  I  have  come  here  to  tell 
you  both  these  things,"  he 
replied.  "All  that  I  ask  is 
that  you  hear  me  out.  My 
name  is  Mahommed  Khan,  the 
son  of  Yakub.  I  have  been 
away  from  Waziristan  for 
many  years,  and  have  been 
back  but  one  short  week.  I 
shot  your  brother  from  the 
knoll  yonder  yesterday  morn- 
ing. As  I  rose  to  flee,  the 
deed  I  had  come  to  do  being 
done,  I  saw  the  raiding  party 
and  thought  them  your  men, 
guarding  cattle  or  workers, 
and  sank  down  again  into 
my  cover.  Your  pursuit  swept 
past  and  left  me  there,  and 
there  I  lay  till  the  raid  be- 
came so  hateful  in  my  eyes 
that  I  interfered.  Since  then, 
I  have  killed  some  of  your 
enemies  and  wounded  others, 
I  have  released  your  women 
and  your  cattle  from  their 
hands,  and  I  have  brought 
your  sister  back.  She  has 
been  treated  as  I  might  have 
treated  my  old  mother,  and 
though  she  is  fair  and  no 
man's  wife,  I  have  brought 
her  back  when  I  might  have 
taken  her  away.  Is  it  not 
so?" 

The  query  elicited  a  gruff 
assent,  and  he  continued — 

"  These  things  I  have  done, 
and  I  have  come  here  to  tell 
you  of  them.  I  am  in  your 
power  willingly,  and  you  can 
take  my  life  if  you  wish.  As 
for  the  killing  this  morning, 
you  remember  the  day  when 
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Yakub    fell    by    your    hand  ? 
When   you   had    fled   I   swore 
by   his    beard,    'A    life    for    a 
life,    my   father,'  I    said ;    and 
would    even   you,    my    enemy, 
have  seen  me  shamed  by  going 
baok  on  such  an  oath  ?     Two 
paths    are   before   your   feet — 
either    to    kill    me    here    and 
now,  or  to  bid  me  go  at  this 
time,  in  which   event    I    shall 
leave  the  land  and  return  no 
more,  for  I    am    tired    of   this 
never-oeasing   shedding  of  the 
blood    of    my   brother    tribes- 
men.     There  is  a  third  path, 
if  you  will   listen  while  I  tell 
of  it.     It  is  that  you  give  me 
here   the    hand    of   friendship, 
putting   behind    all    that    has 
oome    and    gone.       If   I    have 
taken    a    life,   I   have  restored 
not  one  but  several.     In  your 
oause  I  have  bled  and  laboured, 
and  I  would  fain  be  called   a 
friend.       More    than     this,    I 
would    ask    for    the   hand    in 
marriage    of     this     fair     girl, 
whom   I    have   protected    and 
cherished,  for  whose  sake  alone 
I    have  put   my   life   at    your 
mercy,  knowing  that  to  have 
stolen  her  against  her  kindred's 
desire,  and  as  the  slayer  of  her 
brother  unforgiven,  would  have 
given   her    no    happiness    but 
only  sorrow.     As  regards  her 
marriage   portion,    I    am   rich 
and  can  give  freely,  and  desire 
no  better  thing  than  to  settle 
down    with    such    a    wife,    to 
make  a  home  and  tower,   and 
build  up  my  family,  which  has 
almost  perished  off  the  earth  in 
this  feud  of  ours." 

The  two  men  left  him  there, 
knowing  that  while  they  spoke 


together  the  man  would  wait. 
The  old  mother  pleaded  in  fa- 
vour of  the  man  ;  the  younger 
women,  daring  to  speak  but 
little,  were  touched  by  his  deed 
and  purpose,  and  brought  what 
influence  they  could  in  his  de- 
fence ;  and  the  only  dissentient 
voice,  that  of  the  newly-made 
widow,  was  at  last  silenced  by 
those  who  favoured  the  bold 
stranger,  who  risked  so  much 
for  the  maiden  he  had  rescued 
and  relinquished.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  Mahommed 
Khan  was  led  into  the  house  of 
the  enemies  of  his  stock,  to  be 
welcomed  there  as  friend  and 
brother,  and  to  be  permitted  to 
eat  his  evening  meal  attended 
on,  though  in  public,  by  the 
girl  whom  he  was  shortly  to 
make  his  wife. 

Near  the  village  of  Raghza 
there  has  grown  up  a  two- 
storied  tower,  strong  and  of 
the  latest  pattern.  It  has  a 
courtyard  attached  with  a 
long  low  house,  a  stable,  and 
a  byre.  Without  there  is  a 
garden  with  peach  and  apricot 
and  pomegranate  trees,  irri- 
gated by  a  water-out  from  a 
distant  stream.  Young  shade 
trees  are  growing  up  and  there 
is  a  good  piece  of  land,  which 
is  being  added  to  whenever  any 
fields  oome  into  the  market. 
Here,  serene  and  happy,  dwell 
Mahommed  Khan  and  his 
pretty  wife ;  and  here  he  tells 
her  the  stories  of  hia  travels 
and  adventures,  when  he  went 
to  make  his  fortune,  wherewith 
to  buy  the  rifle  that  had  given 
her  to  him. 

SHEBIDAN  K.  B.  RICE 
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QUICK  travel  has  made  of 
Great  Britain  one  little  island, 
and  so  friendly  have  we  grown 
in  our  nearness,  North  to  South, 
that  it  beoomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  realise  a  time  when 
things  were  not  so.  Yet  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  when 
the  Soots  Lords  stood  their 
trial  after  the  '45,  and  their 
heads  were  set  up  on  Temple 
Bar,  the  Londoners  who  gazed 
on  these  through  the  "  spying- 
glasses  at  a  ha'penny  a  look  " 
knew  as  little  of  the  country 
the  rebels  came  from  as  most 
of  us  now  know  of  Central 
Australia.  And  what  is  as 
strange  —  stranger,  perhaps, 
seeing  their  nature — they  in 
the  North  thought  equally 
little  about  the  Londoner.  They 
knew  more,  for  they  had 
friends  in  England  as  in  other 
foreign  countries,  but  it  did 
not  bring  them  closer ;  and 
with  the  other's  manner  of 
life,  outlook,  estimates,  neither 
country  was  concerned.  In 
all  the  correspondence  of 
Naomi  Ross l  you  will  find  no 
Highlander  married  to  an 
English  wife,  no  Highland 


lady  to  an  Englishman.  The 
lady's  husband,  writing  to  his 
uncle  in  Ireland  in  1738,  con- 
gratulates him  on  having 
taken  a  wife  from  France, 
"the  nation,"  he  says,  "most 
agreeable  to  a  Scotch  Tast." 
In  a  word,  the  Scots  were 
Scots  exclusively,  and  that  is 
what  makes  the  interest  of 
these  letters.  They  show  this 
bit  of  the  country,  this  east 
side  of  Ross,  as  it  was  before 
it  came  into  touch  with  the 
South,  and  in  the  last  days 
of  that  state ;  for  even  as 
Naomi  is  laying  them  by,  the 
change  is  approaching,  hered- 
itary rights  are  going,  new 
laws  coming  into  operation, 
and — most  powerful  factor  of 
all  —  that  Highland  Road  is 
creeping  up  from  Inverness 
(it  did  not  reach  this  Northern 
home  till  1781)  to  join  us  on, 
once  for  all,  to  the  outside 
world  and  open  up  our  wil- 
dernesses to  civilisation. 

This  particular  period — the 
latter  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  —  is  one  which  has 
not  been  too  kindly  dealt 
with  by  the  Scottish  historian. 


1  Naomi  Dunbar  was  a  daughter  of  Robert  Dunbar  of  Burgie,  near  Elgin. 
She  was  not  therefore  a  Highland  woman,  but  the  grandmother  who  brought 
her  up  had  been  a  Forbes  of  Culloden,  and  through  this  family  our  lady  was 
connected  with  several  Highland  houses.  Two  of  the  letter-writers,  Sir  Harrie 
Munro  of  Fowlis  and  Duncan  Ross  of  Kindeace,  were  her  cousins  in  this  way. 
She  was  married  twice,  the  second  time  in  1753 — as  his  third  wife — to  Alexander 
Ross  of  Pitcalnie,  the  chief  of  that  clan.  Alexander  Ross  died  in  1758,  leaving 
an  only  son.  This  son,  Munro,  died  unmarried  in  1809,  when  a  branch  of  the 
family  long  resident  in  Ireland — the  grandson  and  great-grandchildren  of  that 
uncle  who  is  mentioned  as  choosing  a  French  wife  —  succeeded  to  the  estate.  By 
this  last  circumstance — coming  as  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  century — our 
little  group  of  father,  mother,  and  son  seem  to  be  set  apart  as  the  last  of  an  old- 
world  people. 
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He  has  insisted  that  the  far 
North,  at  any  rate,  was  un- 
civilised, almost  barbaric,  till 
even  we,  natives  living  in  its 
midst,  have  the  feeling  that 
to  jump  back  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  without  due  warn- 
ing would  be  to  land  ourselves 
in  an  unknown  country  and 
among  manners  and  customs 
frankly  incredible.  The  letters 
correct  this  impression  as  they 
do  that  other  equally  untrue  if 
prettier  one — that  ruffles  and 
powdered  wigs,  outlawed  sons 
and  Stuart  "Kings  across  the 
water,"  must  spell  romance. 

Not  that  their  world  is  ours. 
There  are  many  things  here 
that  we  should  think  strange 
— "  box-beds  "  and  "  bureau- 
beds  "  in  the  dining-rooms  of 
the  refined  ;  young  ladies  snuff- 
ing openly  their  "favourite 
mixtures";  a  complaint  not 
named  among  the  fastidious 
reported  as  common  in  these 
lairds'  nurseries,  and  as  an- 
xiously discussed  by  tender 
mothers  as  the  measles  in  ours. 
Through  the  country,  too,  we 
find  open  hints  of  a  lawlessness 
Qr  evasion  of  the  law  now 
prliptioally  unknown.  So  you 
hear  tf,  Angus  Sutherland,  the 
lady's  <vC>oer,"  who  absents 
himself  for  s^me  mouths  with- 
out leave  or  explanation,  to  re- 
appear at  Falkirk  Fair  with  a 
strange  herd  of  blalk  cattle 
which  he  cannot  sell.  No  one 
says  exactly  what  Angul  has 
been  doing,  but  there  is  a  sha- 
dow on  him  after,  and  present^ 
he  slides  out  of  the  letters  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  him.  There 
is  David  Ross,  the  Ullapool 
merchant,  who  —  though  he 
"does  not  deal  in  them" — gets 


spirits  so  much  more  cheaply 
"than  you  do  on  your  coast," 
and  would  have  his  patron  tell 
the  men  that  the  barrels  hold 
oysters.  At  Cromarty  Ferry, 
where  boats  arrive  from  the 
Nairn  wine  merchant,  the  goods 
must  be  conveyed  away  by 
night  because  there  is  "ane 
ugly  dog"  there — an  Excise 
man  presumably  —  "ready  to 
seize  anything  that  passes." 
Sterk  is  his  name,  and  Lady 
Mackenzie  of  Granville  calls 
him  "a  Divle."  Naomi  her- 
se^f  makes  no  secret  of  her 
caution.  "Enjoin  Mr  Stephen," 
she  writes,  when  ordering  tea 
from  Edinburgh,  "to  come  by 
the  Quen's  Ferry  and  to  take 
care  that  he  falls  not  in  the 
way  of  Custom  House  or  Excise 
Officers.  Johnston  will  tell  him 
the  way  that  he  takes  to  come 
safe,  he  says  he  has  carried 
Tea  several  times  here."  And 
the  less  pleasing  features  are 
balanced  by  a  ceremoniousnees 
strange  to  us,  and  the  dis- 
honesty to  the  laws  of  the 
Kingdom  by  an  honesty,  an 
absolute  security  among  them- 
selves, that  must  even  more 
astonish.  The  lady  and  her 
friends  ride  through  the  rough 
country  unattended  but  by  a 
single  maid  and  man,  and,  it 
would  seem,  unarmed.  They 
trust  their  most  valued  or 
dangerous  secrets — points  in  a 
law  process,  or  the  whereabouts 
of  an  attainted  and  outlawed 
son — to  a  series  of  unknown 
"runners,"  or  to  a  Postal 
System  that  delivers  when  oon- 
Vinient  and  to  any  acquaint- 
ance of  the  receivers.  And 
their  n.oney,  in  notes  and  gold 
— could  f  a.th  go  farther  ? — to  a 
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"sassie  carrier,"  to  a  stranger 
gentleman's  servant,  to  a  dro- 
ver taking  oattle  through  the 
country  from  Inverness  to 
Edinburgh.  And  in  none  of 
these  transactions  do  we  learn 
that  the  trust  has  been  abused. 
True,  the  lady  in  one  of  her  many 
journeys  to  Edinburgh  comes 
to  grief,  but  not  by  thief  or 
footpad ;  and,  indeed,  the  in- 
cident as  we  read  it  goes  far 
to  confirm  that  notion  of 
security,  since  in  no  country 
full  of  real  dangers  could  so 
much  be  made  of  a  mere  upset 
at  an  unlucky  turn  of  the  road. 
If  it  were  shorter  I  would  give 
this  story  in  Naomi's  words, 
and  you  should  see  what  a 
"beautiful  letter"  of  the  day 
was.  Indeed  it  is  a  fine  story, 
with  its  what  "I  said,"  "they 
said,"  "I  said,"  "they  said," 
all  the  way  from  Inverness  to 
Dalwhinnie;  how  "I"  was 
justified  and  the  chaise  turned 
over  with  us  in  it — "us  "  being 
myself,  my  maid  "Cutty  Nan," 
and  the  young  gentleman  our 
travelling  companion  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  how  "  the  driver's 
soreme  perced  my  Eares,"  but 
I  kept  silence  "for  fear  of 
worse  confounding  him,  whereat 
poor  Cutty  Nan,  giving  me  up 
for  dead,  cried  out,  "Aoh,  my 
dear  lady  is  gon  noo  ! "  This 
on  the  rising  scale  of  tragedy, 
then  moral  reflections  in  many 
lines  of  close  writing,  lengthen- 
ing out  the  minute  or  two  in 
which  they  lay  one  on  top  of 
another  in  the  ditch  till,  finding 
they  were  still  alive,  they  dis- 
entangled themselves,  got  the 
ohaise  up  again,  themselves  into 
it,  restarted,  and — in  spite  of 
a  horse  that  "not  accustomed 


to  be  road  went  Mad  and 
threw  the  Driver" — did  actu- 
ally arrive  at  their  destination 
that  night,  only  a  little  late 
and  not  much  the  worse  for 
their  experiences.  "A  meri- 
cale,"  Naomi  calls  her  escape, 
and  it  is  referred  to  in  that 
way  for  months  after  by  those 
to  whom  her  safety  was  dear ; 
and  it  is  only  perhaps  to  us, 
who  have  read  so  much  of  the 
perils  of  this  Highland  Road, 
that  the  incident  must  seem  an 
absurdly  small  thing  to  make 
the  one  adventure  of  a  travelled 
lady's  lifetime. 

No,  their  world  is  not  ours, 
but  the  most  particular  need 
not  be  shy  of  entering  it.  The 
leap  over,  he  will  find  himself 
in  a  most  sober  and  decent  com- 
pany :  no  rough-spoken  lairds 
and  savage  chiefs,  but  polite 
and  humane  Country  Gentlemen 
— their  own  term — and  staid 
and  busy  ladies,  who  live  togeth- 
er, Rosses,  Munros,  Mackenzies, 
Maoleods,  not  at  the  dirk's  point 
but  somewhat  on  the  footing  of 
a  large  and  healthy  family, 
where  quarrels  occur  often  but 
are  speedily  made  up  again,  be- 
cause to  those  who  must  dwell 
in  close  proximity  year  in  and 
year  out  strained  relations  are 
uncomfortable.  Dirk  and  small 
sword,  indeed,  had  gone  out  of 
fashion  except  as  ornaments, 
and  when  the  quarrels  grew  out 
of  hand  —  for  there  are  some 
friends  who  will  roof  their 
fishers'  huts  from  your  turf 
instead  of  their  own,  and  grass 
their  cattle  within  your  bound- 
ary line,  say  what  you  will, — 
when  these  things  happen  they 
are  settled  on  paper,  and 
through  a  lawyer.  The  tartan, 
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too,  is  out  of  use  among  the 
right-minded,  and  the  laird  re- 
ceives his  guests  in  "Superfine 
cloth "  and  ruffles,  or  rides 
abroad  to  inspect  his  marches 
in  bag  -  wig  and  "  stooken 
breeches,"  in  outward  appear- 
ance, at  least,  not  unlike  his 
prototype  across  the  Border. 
Our  lady's  husband,  Alexander 
Ross,  in  his  "  Jurnells "  to  his 
"dearest  Namie,"  his  "dearest 
Life,"  tells  something  of  these 
rides  through  his  scattered  pro- 
perty, from  Amat — the  family 
home  at  the  head  of  the  Dor- 
nooh  Firth  —  to  Arboll  —  her 
dower  house — thirty  miles  to 
the  south-east,  where  the  Firth 
opens  to  the  sea,  from  Arboll 
again  across  the  country  to 
Pitcalnie  and  Nigg  Ferry  ;  and 
the  picture  called  up  is  of  a 
sociable  and  friendly  country- 
side. One  can  fancy  the  elderly 
bridegroom  thus  engaged,  in  his 
"Dark  cloth  coat,"  jogging 
along  the  stony  causeway,  the 
widening  estuary  on  his  left, 
the  brown  croft-speckled  moor- 
land on  the  right,  his  servant 
in  "  lievery  suit  laced"  rid- 
ing behind  with  the  precious 
"clothes  bag"  so  often  men- 
tioned. The  rough  road  is 
lively  enough  in  its  own  fashion, 
for  all  the  moving  world  of 
business  and  society  meets  and 
passes  here,  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, or  in  the  little  country- 
made  carts  of  the  day — herds 
of  black  cattle  with  their  dro- 
vers making  for  the  Southern 
markets  ;  Tain  shopkeepers  rid- 
ing to  the  Ferry  for  Dornoch 
Fair ;  a  lady  on  her  way  to  pay 
a  visit,  maid  and  man  behind 
her,  and  the  pony  with  creels 
carrying  her  luggage;  the  doc- 


tor from  Milntown  weighed 
down  with  anxiety  over  some 
case  that  his  books  do  not  treat 
of ;  the  lawyer  with  his  clerk 
and  writs ;  carriers ;  postman  ; 
all  these  the  good  man  must 
pass  on  his  journey,  with  a  score 
of  other  things — food  supplies 
coming  up  -  country  from  the 
ports  of  Inverness  and  Crom- 
arty  or  the  little  local  harbour 
of  Bonar,  wood  and  wedder- 
skins  and  grain  packed  for  ex- 
port to  the  South ;  and  every 
few  miles  along  his  route  stand 
those  friendly  country  houses 
where  he  is  expected  to  drop  in 
and  be  entertained.  "I  came 
that  evening  I  parted  with 
you,"  he  writes,  "in  good  time 
for  my  afternoon  Tea  to  Ard- 
more,  left  it  Early,  and  came  to 
Cadboll  be  twelve,  spok  to  the 
mate  of  the  ship  and  came  here 
(Geanies)  to  Dinner  where  I  re- 
mained since."  Or  again,  "I 
left  this  (Arboll)  Saturday  .  .  . 
lodged  at  Kindeace  Saturday 
night.  I  returned  with  Kin- 
deace, Breakfast  with  Mr  David- 
son, ajusted  some  difference  of 
Marches  with  him,  Dyned  at 
Mr  Gair's  .  .  .  got  up  our  Con- 
tract of  Marriage  and  Infeft- 
ment  from  him,  passed  the 
remeinder  of  the  evening  with 
Mr  Davidson,  Sleeped  at  Kin- 
deace, Breakfast  at  John  Mac- 
kenzies  " — and  so  it  goes  on.  At 
Kindeaoe  this  letter  reports  a 
little  excitement,  a  thing  worth 
chronicling  because  so  rare. 
The  would-be  Member  of  Par- 
liament, who  is  travelling  round 
the  county  with  his  "Cavel- 
cade,"  arrives  unexpectedly  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  "drunk  a 
dozen  of  claret  in  half  an  houre 
and  departed  leaving  Kindeace 
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and  me  under  Invitation  to 
dyne  .  .  .  we  went  over  in  the 
afternoon  Sunday  where  there 
was  40  Sitters  at  Table."  If 
the  conversation  of  the  worthy 
gentlemen  was  like  their  letters, 
one  must  imagine  that  these 
meetings  would  not  have  much 
of  sprightly  wit  in  them.  The 
talk  would  be  chiefly  of  crops, 
their  condition  and  the  sale  for 
them,  of  the  backwardness  of 
tenants'  rents,  and  such  trou- 
bles as  fall  to  the  farmer  and 
proprietor  every  where;  it  would, 
however,  be  honest  talk,  and  to 
the  point,  and  quite  remarkably 
free  from  those  pious  or  moral 
reflections  which  trouble  one  in 
the  letters  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

The    busy    ladies,    too,    are 
pleasant    to   meet,    narrow   in 
their  interests  as  one  must  ex- 
pect, but  wide-hearted.    House- 
holds and  housewifely  tasks  are 
their  main  thought,  but  they 
find  time  for  books.     "I  send 
you  the  Death  of  Abel,"  writes 
Naomi  to   her   schoolboy    son. 
"  For  the  truth  of  the  facts  we 
have  the  best  authority ;    the 
first  time  I  saw  it  was  at  Points- 
field,  and  we  were  all  in  tears 
at    reading   it."      She   quotes 
Shakespeare,    too,    aptly    and 
correctly.     They  find  time  also 
for  the  selection  of  pretty  and 
modish   clothes.      There    is    a 
genuine    good   feeling    among 
them,   as   there   is    among  the 
lairds.     In  all  the  years  of  cor- 
respondence there  are  not  more 
than   one   or   two    spiteful  re- 
marks, and  feminine  squabbles 
are    even   more  rare.     "  Mary 
Cuthbert,  wife  to  Davidson  .  .  . 
now  Laird  of  Cantray,"  decoys 
away  a  friend's  favourite  ser- 


vant, and  is  discovered  to  be  a 
"  Monster  of  Ungratitude,"  and 
to  belong  to  "  a  Ignorant  Sett " ; 
but  every  housekeeper  will  see 
here  just  cause  for  anger.  Most 
of  them  will  do  anything  for  a 
friend  or  a  friend's  friend,  ride 
many  miles  to  help  to  nurse  a 
sick  child,  and  spend  days  try- 
ing to  circumvent  an  exciseman 
that  someone's  tea  might  escape 
duty.  "I  often  think  just  now 
of  that  expression  that  a  true 
friend  is  the  Medicine  of  life," 
says  Lady  Cad  boll,  referring 
prettily  to  Naomi ;  and  it  was 
a  medicine  they  all  believed  in 
and  tested. 

Easter  Koss  is  a  farming 
country,  low-lying  and  fertile, 
a  land  mostly  of  gentle  rise  and 
fall,  though  here  and  there,  as 
around  Amat,  there  are  groups 
of  high  hills.  It  was  a  farm- 
ing country  in  those  days  too, 
though  of  another  aspect — not 
of  large  farms  and  rich  tenant- 
farmers,  but  of  small  proprie- 
tors and  lesser  tenants.  One 
can  scarcely  calculate  how  many 
of  these  the  country  then  held, 
for  the  name  of  almost  every 
farm  of  consequence,  shooting- 
lodge,  deer  forest,  as  we  now 
know  them,  appears  in  the 
letters  as  the  proud  home  of  a 
petty  laird.  "Braelangwell," 
"Piltou,"  "Meddat,"  the  lairds 
were  styled,  taking  their  title 
from  their  place ;  and  their 
wives  were  addressed  as  "  Lady 
Braelangwell,"  "Lady  Pilton," 
though  the  last  is  so  poor  that 
she  cannot  afford  herself  even 
the  melancholy  honour  of  a 
funeral  feast.  These,  with  some 
three  or  four  larger  landowners, 
a  minister  or  two,  and  a  fav- 
ourite doctor,  make  the  society 
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of  the  place  and  form  its  char- 
aoter  —  Presbyterian,     staidly 
respectable,  staunchly  loyal  to 
King     George.       Rosses     had 
fought  under  Pitcalnie's  father 
in  the  15—500  of  them;  they 
had  fought  again  in  the  later 
Rising ;    and,    that   over,  they 
had  signed  away — apparently 
without  a  murmur — their  right 
to  bear  arms  and  to  wear  the 
"Highland    Clothes."        Such 
obedience,  admirable  in  the  eyes 
of   Government,    is,   one   must 
own,    somewhat    exasperating 
to  us  who  read  of  it.     Look- 
ing  at  Alexander  Ross's   sig- 
nature  to   the    Oath    of   Alle- 
giance— "Allegiance  and  Ab- 
juration and  subsen,"  as  it  is 
styled — you  can  scarcely  escape 
a  feeling  of  anger ;  and  it  is  a 
relief   to   discover    that    there 
were  disaffected  spots  and  un- 
wisely kind  hearts  still  left,  that 
'the    Kirk    of    Kincardin"— 
next  neighbour  to  Amat — was 
"every   preaching   day  full  of 
that  dress,"  to  the  distress  of 
the  men  in  authority,  and  that 
young  Malcolm  Ross  ("Callum 
Og  "),  Pitoalnie's  attainted  son, 
could   come    and    go   through 
this  exemplary  countryside  for 
ten    years,     not     merely     un- 
touched,   but    with    a    friend 
always    ready    to    warn    him 
when    the    troops   were    near. 
But  to   say   even   so  little  as 
t\\£*    gives    an    impression    of 
interest    in     things      political 
which  tfhe  letters  do  not  con- 
vey.    ThVir    loyalty   is    not  a 
lively  thing*,  it  is  an  accepted, 
unquestioned1    fact.      The   feel- 
ing left  in  you  after  reading  is 
that   the   Rising,  with   all  its 
tragedies,  its  hopes  and  fears 
and    wondrous    possibilities,  is 


here       altogether      forgotten. 
There   is   certainly   poor   Mal- 
colm— "  our    Young     Friend," 
unnamed,    wandering    in    and 
out  of  the  letters  to  keep  it  in 
mind — a  pathetic  creature  out- 
lawed at  eighteen,  and  sinking 
gradually  lower  with  the  years ; 
but  he  is  not  looked  on  as  a 
political  so  much  as  a  family 
black   sheep,    a   son   who    has 
brought  disgrace  on  a  generous 
father.    As  to  that  royal  House 
of  Stewart  waiting  there,  still 
hopeful,  across  the  water,  you 
hear   no   more  of  it  than  you 
would   in   a  correspondence  of 
to-day.     This  little  bit  of  Soot- 
land  at  all  events  was  setting 
her  house  in  order  in  a  most 
sensible  fashion.     Turning  her 
eyes  from  the  troublesome  past, 
the  possibly  troublesome  future, 
and    fixing   them   jealously  on 
her    own     small     affairs,    she 
strove  to  make  the  best  of  the 
difficult  new  conditions.     In  a 
way  the  people  seem   by   con- 
stitution  fitted   to   this  work. 
They     were     purposeful     and 
serious.    Except  in  the  fashion- 
able world  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury outlook  was  a  sober  one. 
All   the   letters   take  life  and 
death    very    seriously ;    "  that 
greatest    blessing,    health,"    is 
constantly  in  mind,    and  they 
cannot    lose     touch     of    their 
friends  for  any  length  of  time 
without  suffering  the  liveliest 
fears.     But    they   are   not  de- 
pressing.      On    the    contrary, 
they  accept  the  troubles  of  life 
with  a  wonderful  calmness,  and 
a    cheerfulness    that    is    quite 
heartening.      Old   Lady   Mac- 
kenzie, labouring  under  thirty 
years  of  lawsuits,  is  yet  wisely 
interested  in  her   silk  factory 
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in  Inverness,  sending  the  spun 
yarn  up  to  "  Spitelfields,"  mak- 
ing it  pay,  and  setting  up 
a  nephew  in  the  business. 
"There  is  no  living  without 
meeting  with  various  trayals," 
she  owns,  but  she  "Hopes  they 
may  in  the  end  tend  for  our 
Good."  Alexander  Ross,  also 
in  debt  with  lawsuits,  middle- 
aged,  in  poor  health,  his  only 
daughter  dead,  his  only  son 
lost  to  him,  sets  out  bravely  on 
this  his  third  marriage  venture, 
and  is  able  to  write  to  his  wife 
in  like  tones.  "  There  is  no 
living  in  this  world  without 
troublis  of  one  kind  or  other, 
but  while  the  Lord  gives  me 
health  and  spairs  you  to  southe 
the  miseries  of  this  life  I  hope 
I  will  not  allow  them  to  peroe 
me  deeper  than  skin  deep." 
There  is  no  tearing  of  the  hair, 
no  despair  about  them.  Death 
itself,  when  it  does  actually 
oome,  is  met  stoically.  Old 
Lady  Pilton  can  even — so  calm 
is  she  in  her  last  hour — wait 
the  exit  of  the  parson's  daughter 
who  is  calling  on  her  ere  she 
makes  inventory  of  "  those 
small  things  which  lie  louse 
about  her."  One  must  like 
best,  I  think,  the  "Callum  Ogs  " 
of  life,  generous  enough  to  risk 
everything  for  a  cause  or  an 
ideal,  but  there  is  something 
admirable  here  too.  Words- 
worth would  have  loved  our 
lairds  and  ladies :  like  his  an- 
cient leech-gatherer,  they  have 
"so  firm  a  mind." 

It  has  been  said  that  the 
Highland  dames  were  much 
interested  in  the  choice  of  their 
clothes,  but  it  would  be  unfair 
to  the  ladies  to  say  it  only  of 
them.  The  men  were  at  least 


as  much  enamoured  of  the 
subject  as  their  wives.  It  is 
Kindeace  who  decides  in  a 
'•  Cabinet  Council "  the  kind  of 
gown  his  wife  must  get ;  Mr 
Balfour,  the  Minister,  sends  all 
directions  for  his  wife's  finery, 
scribbling  in  an  extra  piece 
about  the  lace  ;  Mr  Monro,  the 
Edinburgh  lawyer,  though  a 
bachelor,  writes  to  Alexander 
quite  knowingly  on  the  subject. 
Scots  people  are  said  to  have 
an  unusual  love  of  finery.  So 
far  back  as  the  days  when 
little  Princess  Margaret  mar- 
ried our  James  IV.,  the  beauti- 
ful dress  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
surprised  the  English  courtiers. 
It  would  seem  in  these  letters 
to  be  the  good  people's  one 
really  frivolous  thought.  Long 
before  Naomi's  day  the  inven- 
tories of  dead  ladies'  clothes 
show  a  variety  and  richness 
unlocked  for  in  so  quiet  a  spot. 
At  twelve  the  schoolboy  chooses 
for  himself  a  suit  of  fine  bright 
blue  "  with  a  silver  wrought 
button,"  and,  grown  to  young 
manhood,  we  find  him  taking 
to  unknown  London  a  ward- 
robe so  generous  and  so  uneven 
that  it  must  be  quoted  in  full. 

"  Thirteen  Ruffled  Shirts. 
Six  Do.  Plain. 
Two  night  Do. 

—in  all  21. 
"White  Silk  Stock  ens  2  pair  with 

clocks. 

2  Bibbed  pair, 
one  pair  Gray  Ribbed. 
2  pair  black. 

— in  all  nine  pair  silk  stockens. 
Ten  Carubrick   stocks  three  Mus- 

lain  Do. 

— in  all  thirteen  stocks. 
Five  Cambrick  pocket  napkins  five 

Coloured  Do. 
— in  all  ten. 

Two  Cotton  Night  Caps  and  two 
Nets. 
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Two  pair  of  flannel  drawers  two 
Do.  linen — in  all  four  pr. 

Two  pair  Laced  Kuffles  one  Do. 
sew'd. 

One  pair  Whit  threed  Stockens  ; 
there  is  only  eight  pair  Silk 
Stockens  as  one  of  the  Black 
could  not  be  got  mended. 

Gray  Coat  vest  and  breeches. 

Black  Coat  with  black  Silk  vest 
and  breeches. 

Striped  Salloan  vest  and  breeches. 

Three  Tambour  Vests. 

Green  Coat. 

Salt  and  pepper  Coat  with  Cloth 
tambour  vest  and  black 
breeches  upon  him." 

The  young  man  is  Munro 
Ross ;  the  oareful  list  is  in 
Naomi's  neat  writing ;  and  the 
note  ends — 

"  Order  on  London  for  £580     0     0 
Cash  in  his  pocket     .       1986 


£599     8     6" 

So  the  happy  dandy  had 
money  enough  to  buy  himself 
more  clothes  on  arrival,  and 
probably  did  so.  Next  year, 
at  any  rate,  carrying  up  as 
full  a  trunk  as  this,  he  re- 
turned with  "an  addition  of 
the  following  " — which  must 
have  astonished  even  his 
mother,  though  she  too  was 
a  clothes-lover : — 

"  Six  oambriok  stocks,  two 
pair  fine  laced  Ruffles,  four 
pocket  Napkins,  six  pair  white 
silk  stockens,  one  pair  black 
and  one  Ditto  Coulourd,  and 
six  pair  shoos,  one  night  cap 
and  net." 

We  have  an  idea  that  the 
dress  of  our  forebears,  if  more 
expensive,  lasted  longer  than 
ours,  but  if  we  may  judge  by 


this  youth  the  supposition  is 
incorrect.  Here  is  a  list  of 
his  shoes  a  few  years  later: — 

"  Nov.  3rd.     3    pair    Strong    Coarse 
Shoes     2     pair     fine 
Walking  do. 
3  pair  new  2  pair   old 

tine  drest  ditto. 

Nov.  9.  Got  2  pair  of  Walking 

Shoes  from  the  Shoe- 
maeker. 

Deer.  One  pair  Cutticans  one 

pair  shoes  Soled  from 
ditto. 

Janry.  llth.  One  pair  drest  shoes  and 

one    pair    Cutticans 1 

from  the  Shoemeaker. 

Of  this  there  was  given  away — 

To   a   poor   woman  one  pair  of 

walking  shoes. 
To  the   Boy  two   pair   of  drest 

ditto  and 

There  remains  now  eleven  pair 
only." 

This  may  be  said  for  the 
large  number  of  shoes,  that 
walking  long  distances — "foot- 
ing it,"  they  call  it — had  be- 
come fashionable  among  gentle- 
men, and  as  the  roads  were 
in  many  cases  mere  swamps 
or  muddy  tracks,  there  was 
a  severe  strain  on  the  foot- 
gear. 

There  is  a  silversmith's 
account  settled  in  the  year 
'50  which  may  also  find  a 
place  here.  Every  well-dressed 
man  of  these  days  carried  with 
him,  or  wore  on  his  person, 
certain  ornamental  trifles — 
buckles,  snuff-boxes,  and  sword- 
hilts  of  silver  and  gold.  Alex- 
ander Ross,  who  shopped,  when 
he  could,  in  his  own  county, 
bought  these  from  the  local 
artist,  and  they  are  included 
in  this  bill : — 


1  A  kind  of  gaiter. 
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"Acct.  The  Laird  of  pitcalnie  to 
Hugh  Ross  Silr  Smith  in  tain. 
—Dr. 

To  mending  your  Sword 

head  and  dressing  .£010 
To  repairing  a  pair  Shoe 

buckles  .  .  .010 
To  making  nine  Table 

Spoons  .  .  .  0  19  0 
To  King's  duty  Charg'd 

on  Silr  at  6d.  per  oz.  .  Oil  0 
To  addition  of  Silver  in- 
cluding ane  oz.  to  ye 

pd.  of  intake  .  .  0  10  4 
To  a  silver  Cramperd 

and  a  hauck  given  to 

a  small  sword  withee 

fixing  the  hult  (being 

loose)  &  dressing  .036 
To  making  a  head  & 

Hindges  &c.  for  a  snuff 

box  of  your  own  silver  056 
To  making  a  pintch  Ladle 

&  giving  a  hafte  .  .060 
To  making  a  pair  Lairg 

buckles  .  .  .030 
To  penduces  for  D.  B.  .008 
To  making  a  kane  head  .030 
To  Engraving  your  Crest 

&  giving  a  Crampard  .010 


£356 

Received  at  Crop  1742,  two  bolls 
oat-mail  a  balance  of  Silver  in 
my  hands  6d.  weight.  Arboll 
27th  Febry.  1750." 

The  letters  touch  often  on 
this  ever  interesting  theme,  and 
hold  what  were  perhaps  sar- 
torial secrets  in  their  time  — 
the  fact  that  Kindeace's  lady 
cannot  call  at  Fowlis  till  that 
new  gown  comes,  "  the  Collour 
.  .  ,  Green,  its  form  a  night 
Gown,  the  .Ruffles  and  breast 
to  be  don  round  with  Gold 
narrow  fringe " ;  the  select 
little  bunch  of  "  Lude-string  " 
silks  from  which  Lady  Munro 
has  chosen  a  frock  for  her 
daughter  ;  the  price — 11s.  9d. 
Lady  Cadboll  gave  for  her  silk 
per  yard.  Our  lady  was  an 
authority  on  this,  as  on  many 


other  matters,  and  on  her  visits 
to  Edinburgh  must  have  spent 
long  hours  in  choosing  material 
and  dressmakers  for  the  gowns 
of  her  friends  at  home.  You 
may  still  see  that  "  town  lodg- 
ing "  of  hers  :  the  high,  narrow 
house  up  Brodie's  Close — £16 
a  year,  and  the  notorious 
Deacon  was  her  landlord — and 
follow  her  in  fancy  if  you  will 
through  the  Lawnmarket  and 
Canongate  as  she  carries  out 
these  friendly  commissions  — 
finding  the  suitable  thing  for 
that  "Good  wife"  of  whom  her 
reverend  husband  writes,  "  She 
will  not  have  saittin.  .  .  .  Aa 
La  Mode  Silk  will  answer  best 
.  .  .  the  Cloak  and  hat  full 
and  according  to  the  fashion  "  ; 
or  for  that  sprightly  Miss  Innes 
from  Elgin — friend  of  her  girl- 
hood— who  wants  a  new  shape 
of  head-dress  because  "the  mad 
little  caps  most  of  the  young 
folks  now  wear  really  wont  doe 
with  my  long  face  and  the 
carrots  put  up  instead  of 
curls  "  j  or — more  trying  per- 
haps to  a  modish  soul — the 
like  -  minded  dressmaker  for 
that  obstinately  melancholy 
creature  who  has  fixed  on  "  the 
Dearest  and  I  think  best  of 
the  Blacks" — the  pattern  or 
"swatch,"  as  she  calls  it,  still 
in  the  letter,  speaks  for  its 
quality — finding  it  "  better  to 
go  a  length  for  a  Silk  that  I 
can  wear  in  or  out  of  mourning 
then  for  any  other  coulor." 

Their  dress  sounds  more 
costly  than  ours,  not,  I  think, 
because  the  materials  were 
more  highly  priced,  but  be- 
cause they  clothed  themselves 
more  finely  —  Cambric,  lawn, 
fine  linen,  silk  velvet,  French 
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silks,  satin,  superfine  cloth, 
silk  stockings,  and  silver  lace. 
These  things  are  expensive  at 
any  date,  and  both  lairds  and 
ladies  wore  them.  In  that 
little  town  of  Tain  cambric  was 
5s.  to  10s.  a  yard,  lawn,  9s.  and 
7-?.,  fine  scarlet  cloth,  17s.  6d., 
silk  velvet,  24s.,  superfine  cloth, 
20s.,  silk  stockings,  16s.  6d.  a 
pair,  and  a  man's  best  hat  15s. 
Certain  stuffs  indeed  seem 
cheaper  than  they  are  to-day 
— perhaps  ours  are  of  a  better 
quality.  Poplin  is  here  only 
2s.  a  yard,  and  a  lady  gets  a 
dress  length  for  £1,  lls.  6^d. 
A  lady's  hat  can  be  bought 
untrimmed  for  2s.  6s.,  or 
trimmed  with  black  lace  for 
5s.  4|d. ;  a  yard  of  black  ribbon 
to  trim  another  hat  is  4d. ; 
coloured  slippers — Naomi  wore 
them  of  yellow  damask — were 
5s.  6d.  the  pair  ;  her  thread 
stockings,  2s.,  "  tanned  gloves," 
Is.  4d.,  and  others  8d.  In  the 
same  bill  from  which  these  last 
items  were  taken  (the  pur- 
chases of  a  young  girl)  we  find 
"Stays"  (a  part  of  the  gown 
and  of  the  same  material) 
priced  28s. ;  the  silk  crossover 
she  wore  on  her  shoulders,  4s. ; 
the  material  for  a  gown  of 
camlet  (camel's  hair),  16s.  6d. 
(with  lOd.  for  lining)  ;  flowered 
Ltwn  is  sold  at  9s.  the  yard ; 
and  a  "cotton  ohak  apron"  at 
3s.  4^d.  Such  small  things  as 
tape  and  buttons  and  pins  are 
oheap,  considering  that  they 
were  mostly  made  by  hand 
labour.  Tape  is  a  penny  the 
yard,  pins  6d.  the  paper,  thread 
threepence  an  ounce,  shirt 
buttons  threepence  a  dozen, 
and  a  tailor  could  beautify  his 
customers'  suits  with  "  double 


gilt  buttons"  at  18d.  a  dozen, 
"small  scarlet  buttons"  at  4d., 
and  "  2  dozen  small  black  but- 
tons &  three  big  "  —  a  whole 
set  for  a  man's  suit — cost  no 
more  than  Is.  The  work  of 
the  dressmaker  and  tailor  was 
also  modestly  priced.  One  of 
these  young  girls  (Naomi's 
sister)  pays  "Mrs  Hueheson 
for  making  two  Gowns  and  a 
Coat  3s.  6d.,"  the  other  pays 
"for  quilting  a  coat  3s."; 
"  Betty  and  Susan  Vere  "  make 
for  our  lady  "a  gray  popline 
gown  wt  Sle  ruffles  "  for  2s.  6d., 
a  "chince  negligie  with  double 
ruffles"  for  5s.;  «J.  Gordon" 
makes  "  a  printed  cotton  short 
sack  and  coat  "  for  6s.,  a  "  black 
silk  night  gown  trimed "  for 
5s.  6d.,  and  a  "  black  nanky 
peticoat "  for  Is.  These  last 
are  not  all  Easter  Ross  prices; 
they  are  quoted  to  show  what 
the  ladies  spent  on  dressmak- 
ing. When  employing  an  Edin- 
burgh tailor,  Alexander  Ross 
pays  the  comparatively  large 
sum  of  10s.  for  the  making  of 
"your  blew  Coat  velvet  vest 
and  breeches,"  with  4s.  for 
"  silk  twist  and  threed " ; 
2s.  6d.  for  "Canvas,  bukram 
and  stayless";  18d.  "for  play- 
ing to  the  Coat " ;  Is.  for 
"butons";  Is.  for  "pockets  to 
the  breeches  " ;  and  Is.  8d.  for 
silk  garters ;  the  same  price 
for  the  making  of  his  "ser- 
vants lievery  suit  laced,"  with 
the  same  etceteras,  except  that 
the  servant  has  no  "  stayless  " 
and  has  "  teap  "  instead  of  silk 
garters ;  4s.  for  the  making 
of  "your  Servants  big  Coat 
laced,"  and  2s.  for  making  his 
"  ticken  frock"  with  "threed 
and  butons."  But  Munro  Ross, 
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the  son,  ordering  his  own  and 
his  servants'  olothes  from  a  Tain 
tailor,  has  "a  Jacket,  a  Vest, 
a  pair  of  Trousers,  two  pair  of 
Hose  a  pittn  and  a  cap  for 
Johny"  made  for  4s.,  "a  soot 
of  Cloathes"  and  "2  pair 
hose "  made  for  4s.  10d.,  and 
"  yourself  a  Great  Coat "  for 
4s.  6d.  Though  ladies'  shoes 
might  be  bought  from  2s.  8d., 
and  men's  strong  shoes  were 
only  6s.,  boots  were  expensive, 
even  the  servants'  boots  cost- 
ing 21s.  a  pair.  This  section 
of  society  at  all  events  had  not 
that  uncomfortable  hardihood 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
native  Highlander.  They  wore 
sensibly  warm  garments  in 
the  winter,  woollen  stockings, 
"  wosted  "  caps,  fur-lined  gloves, 
and  woollen  under-clothes. 

The  fashions  of  the  day  were 
so  pretty  that  even  a  bill  calls 
up  a  picture — "  a  suit  of  Dove 
coloured  cloathe  with  Red  Silk 
Lining,"  a  "negligie  "  of  chintz 
with  a  little  flounced  apron  to 
match  and  a  long  coat  to 
wear  over  it,  lawn  and  lace 
"tuckers,"  and  "undersleeves," 
coloured  damask  shoes  and 
mob-oapg.  Raeburn's  portraits 
show  such  olothes,  and  very 
charming  the  young  men  and 
ladies  look  in  them. 

"We  must  wonder,  neverthe- 
less, where  the  pretty  things 
were  displayed.  For  this  was 
a  country  curiously  lacking  in 
entertainments,  a  wedding  or 
a  house-warming  shining  out 
as  an  unusual  dissipation. 
There  were,  of  course,  those 
chance  meetings  incidental  to 
their  manner  of  travel — the 
long  journeys  on  horseback, 
where  two  or  three,  or  it  might 
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be  a  dozen,  friends  arrived  the 
same  evening  at  some  hospit- 
able mansion  near  the  main 
road.  But  such  meetings  were 
not  entertainments — not  even 
to  the  enforced  host,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  grumble  of 
kind  Sir  Harrie  Munro  of 
Fowlis :  "I  am  sure  I  could 
live  comfortable  and  genteel" 
(in  some  town)  "for  less  than 
the  six  months  costs  me  here, 
and  not  subject  myself  to  the 
disagreeable  crowd  of  company 
I  am  too  often  pestered  with." 
And,  unless  you  were  a  guest 
staying  in  the  house  where  the 
travellers  arrived,  such  gather- 
ings were  not  an  opportunity 
for  the  wearing  of  fine  clothes. 
As  for  dances,  assemblies, 
and  such  frolics,  Easter  Ross 
enjoyed  no  more  of  them 
than  an  echo  from  Inverness, 
where  a  visit  of  "  the  Duke 
and  Dutohess  of  Gordon  and 
Lord  George,"  or  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Kames  on  circuit, 
might  call  together  a  "Grupe 
of  Bonie  Lasses"  and  young 
Highlanders.  It  is  one  of  the 
surprising  things,  this  want  of 
friendly  gatherings  in  a  country 
naturally  hospitable,  and  must 
be  put  down  in  part,  I  fancy, 
to  the  poverty  of  the  times. 
Lady  Mackenzie's  comment  on 
some  small  outbreak  of  liveli- 
ness in  her  own  town — "The 
People  here  are  become  very 
Gay  and  Arie  Tho  far  from 
becoming  richer,  therefor  I  sett 
them  down  as  mad  " — possibly 
voiced  a  general  sentiment. 
But  whatever  the  reason,  the 
fact  remains,  and  one  cannot 
help  pitying  the  young  folks 
brought  up  in  such  a  quiet 
world. 

2  Y 
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These  were  busy  days  for 
housekeepers.  The  mere  pro- 
viding of  food  for  such  large 
households  must  have  kept 
their  minds  constantly  at 
work,  and  they  had  employ- 
ments and  daily  tasks  beyond 
this  whioh  we  soaroely  guess 
at  nowadays.  Such  aooounts 
as  the  following  are  common 
among  the  papers,  for  the 
ladies  spun  their  own  yarn 
for  damask,  oambrio,  table 
and  bed  linen : — 

1756  :  July  20th. 
To    Boiling,    winding     & 

wayingS  Spindles  at  5d.  £0     3     4 
To  Weaving  19  Yards  fine 

Cambrick  @  lOjd.  .  0  16  7$ 
To  Bleaching  Ditto  per 

Yard  @  4d.  .         .         .064 
To  Lapping  pressing  and 

Papering  Ditto      .         .004 
To  dying  3|  Ib.  of  Linen 

Yarn  @  6d.  .  .  .  0  1  10£ 
To  Bleaching  7|  Spindles 

of  Yarn  @  8d.        .         .049 
To  Winding  and  Waying 

11§  Spindles  at  4d.        .039 
To    Weaving    20|    Yards 

firmest  Damask  @  lOd.  1  10  11| 
To  5£  Spindles  of  Yarn 

burnished  @  20d. .         .     0  11  ll£ 


£3  19  11 

The  processes  through  which 
the  material  passed,  little 
known  in  our  day,  must  have 
made  a  large  industry  in 
these.  This  is  an  Edinburgh 
tradesman's  account,  but  Ross- 
shire  could,  and  did,  have  its 
work  done  nearer  home.  Tain 
had  its  own  linen-weaver  and 
bleaching  -  grounds,  while  the 
Black  Isle  had  a  regular  and 
flourishing  linen  industry,  built 
up  in  the  years  that  followed 
the  Rising,  and  by  this  time 
in  full  swing  all  round  about 
Cromarty. 


They  spun  also  the  cotton 
for  curtains  and  hangings, 
sending  away  the  cloth  when 
made  to  be  dyed  and  printed 
to  their  fancy.  Naomi,  with 
the  kindness  of  the  day,  some- 
times took  a  parcel  of  her 
friends'  woven  stuff  to  Edin- 
burgh to  see  it  through 
the  printing  -  field,  and  de- 
lighted letters  greeted  its 
return.  The  pleasant  sur- 
prise of  it  seems  even  to 
have  demoralised  the  ladies 
spelling.  "  I  have  gote  my 
Pice  of  Cotton  Cloath  home 
.  .  .  you  Can't  imagin  how 
wel  it  looks  and  now  all  my 
Check  Curtens  are  all  new 
looking  of  an  Exclent  Pat- 
teron";  "I  think  I  made  a 
better  Chouse  of  Colour  for 
my  cloth,  but  Mrs  Fraser  is 
pleased  with  her's  as  I  am 
greatly  with  mine,  and  we 
are  both  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  Choce  of  Pateron  and 
the  trouble  you  had  about 
the  Commission."  The  lady's 
grandmother,  Naomi  Dunbar 
of  Burgie,  spun  the  wool 
which  made  her  grand- 
daughter's dresses  in  her  early 
married  days,  and — though  it 
is  not  mentioned  —  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  they 
spun  at  Amat,  besides  linen 
and  cotton,  the  wool  from 
which  men's  stockings,  ladies' 
jackets,  and  other  winter  wear 
were  knitted  at  home. 

Amongst  the  other  household 
industries  we  find  the  making 
of  bread  and  cakes,  cheese, 
and  candles  and  soap,  wine 
and  vinegar.  Beer  too,  of 
course,  was  brewed  at  home, 
and  this  note  —  docketed, 
"Lady  Geanies  23  May  for 
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Bottles  which  she  got  ..." 
— shows  one  of  the  difficulties 
that  assailed  these  managing 
ladies  on  brewing -day  and 
suoh  occasions  when  the  cargo 
vessels  at  Cromarty  or  Bonar 
were  delayed : — 

"  Mrs  Macleod's  Corupts  to  all  at 
Arboll  and  begs  to  know  if  Lady 
Pitcalnie  Coud  give  her  the  use  of 
a  Gross  of  bottles  for  a  mounth, 
when  they  shal  be  returnd  safe 
and  sound,  the  reason  of  asking 
this  is  that  no  bottles  Can  be  got 
just  now  at  Cromarty  but  they  are 
soon  expected  and  that  Mrs  Macleod 
is  affraid  she  may  lose  the  smal 
beer  of  her  strong  ale  [for  want]  of 
bottles  having  no  less  than  two 
hogs-heads  of  it.  .  .  ." 

With  this  note  were  sent 
"a  few  pidgons  .  .  .  for  pit- 
calnies  diner  the  first  produce 
of  our  Dovecoat  this  season  " : 
for  those  strongly  built  little 
stone  doo'cots  which  we  still 
see  standing  here  and  there 
seem  to  have  been  an  append- 
age of  most  country  houses. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
letter- writer  speaks  of  herself 
aa  "  Mrs  Maoleod,"  while  she 
calls  her  friend  "  Lady  Pit- 
oalnie."  This  was  the  general 
usage. 

Lending,  giving,  and  borrow- 
ing were  always  going  on  be- 
tween the  various  houses.  The 
kind  folks  lent  practically  any- 
thing, at  pressure,  from  "the 
sole  of  a  [sugar]  loaf  which 
will  put  by  a  day  till  your  own 
come,"  to  a  favourite  servant 
despatched  at  short  notice 
from  North  Ross  to  fill  a  gap 
in  Inverness.  "The  Bearer 
Ruus  express,"  writes  the  busy 
doctor,  "for  two  small  Tea 
Cups  full  of  Pitoalnies  Seneka 
Wine,  it  is  for  a  very  substan- 


tial Tennant  of  Meddats  .  .  . 
in  suoh  danger  with  an  In- 
flamation  on  his  Lungs  that 
nothing  but  that  can  with 
Gods  blessing  save  him." 
"Mrs  Ross,"  says  a  brief  P.S., 
"is  sory  the  mice  got  foul  of 
the  chese  she  Begs  you  to 
accept  of  .  .  .  "  ;  and  some  one 
else  troubled  in  the  same 
way  borrows  the  shopkeeper's 
mouse-trap. 

In  the  matter  of  servants 
these  ladies  were  fortunate. 
Even  in  the  hard  years  there 
was  no  want  of  them,  for  ser- 
vice was  cheap,  and  apparently 
popular.  Lady  Mackenzie  in 
her  small  house  in  Inverness 
has  "  a  little  Boy  that  will  run 
all  your  messages  and  two 
mads  that  will  likeways 
answer  all  your  calls."  Naomi 
had  her  woman — that  "Cutty 
Nan  "  of  the  carriage  accident 
— and  Pitoalnie  his  man,  be- 
sides the  household  staff. 
What  certainly  looks  like  a 
treasure  could  be  hired  for 
quite  a  modest  sum  :  "My  wife 
had  a  line  last  night,"  says 
Gledfield,  "from  Mr  Crombie 
annent  a  maid-servant  of  ours 
that  leaves  our  service  at  this 
term.  She  is  the  Bearer  of 
this.  We  found  her  a  faithful 
honest  obedient  good  ser*  so 
that  she  is  recommended  to 
you  as  such  and  as  to  her 
weages  I  am  told  she  had  for 
the  last  half  year  equall  to  20/. 
She  is  but  young  and  can  be 
made  to  do  anything  with 
proper  direction.  She  has  had 
the  Charge  of  this  family  in 
Absence  of  my  wife  and  Annie 
and  always  found  her  faith- 
full  to  her  Charge.  .  .  ." 
A  qualified  housekeeper,  cap- 
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able  of  "over  seeing  the 
Cooking  makeing  Pickles  and 
managing  houseald  affaires " 
is  offered  £4  a  year,  "and," 
comments  a  sensible  lady, 
"  woud  be  a  fool  to  refuse  it " 
as  "places  is  very  ill  to  be 
had."  These  wages  we  must 
remember  are  ridiculous  only 
from  the  modern  standard. 
A  strong  Devonshire  maid, 
seventy  years  ago,  was  content 
with  40s.  in  the  half  year. 
The  division  of  work  among 
the  maids  and  men  is  nowhere 
directly  stated,  but  this — re- 
garding a  young  girl  in  whom 
Naomi  had  an  interest — gives 
a  little  idea  of  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them  and  of  the 
employers' attitude.  "I  am  to 
employ  her,"  writes  her  new 
mistress,  "in  minding  the 
Bedrooms  and  Ironing  Mens 
shirts  and  smal  linens  and  to 
have  a  Woman  in  upon  these 
occasions  to  teach  and  assist 
Sallie  and  any  other  thing 
about  my  hand  and  what 
other  ways  I  can  Instruct  her, 
at  the  same  time  you  may 
believe  I  will  be  watchful  as 
to  her  manners  and  the  oom- 
panie  she  keeps.  Jannet 
Mackintosh  is  my  cook-made 
and  my  Brothers  Boy  minds 
the  Table  and  goes  all  the 
Earrants,  so  that  Sallie  will 
have  nothing  to  do  without 
Doors.  My  washing  is  all  out 
but  a  few  fine  linens  which 
Sallie  must  learn  to  wash  and 
Iron."  They  were  particular 
about  their  washing,  and 
doubtless  the  fine  lawns  and 
cambric  needed  care  in  the 
handling.  This  same  corre- 
spondent evidently  believed  in 
her  laundress's  work,  and 


would  have  her  friends  test  it ; 
for  we  find  her  writing  to 
Naomi  at  another  time,  "  Your 
things  woud  have  been  sent  by 
now  had  it  not  been  bad 
weather.  I  woud  not  alow 
Lillie  to  give  them  too  thick 
starch  as  the  Lawns  that  is 
now  goeing  hase  not  strenth 
to  beare  much  claping,  which 
you'l  see  by  your  new  Ruffles 
which  gave  way  in  the  wash- 
ing but  all  of  them  hase  a 
prittie  Gaze  Look.  The  Box 
sent  contins  six  caps,  six  pair 
of  Slieves  two  pairs  of  Double 
E-uffles  .  .  and  one  Tucker." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
"Gaze  Look"  made  up  for  the 
calmly  told  tragedy  of  the 
spoiled  "  new  Ruffles." 

But  if  the  mistress  did  not 
actually  do  the  house  work,  she 
certainly  saw  that  it  was  done  ; 
she  was  a  keen  and  capable 
judge  of  all  household  arts, 
and  the  letters  of  thanks  for 
gifts  received  are  careful  and 
sometimes  amusing  apprecia- 
tions. They  prided  themselves 
and  congratulated  each  other 
on  their  frugality  and  clever 
management,  and  evidently 
with  reason.  A  letter  written 
by  Naomi  anent  the  painting 
and  whitewashing  of  Amat 
House  will  show  something  of 
her  gifts  in  this  direction,  and 
also  how  clear  a  head  she  kept 
for  tiny  detail  while  immersed 
in  and  troubled  over  her  large 
law  affairs.  It  is  written 
from  Edinburgh  to  Crombie 
the  Grieve. 

"  On  receipt  of  this,  send  for  John 
Munro  Wright  at  Boner  and  set 
him  directly  to  work  to  mend  the 
roofs  of  the  Dining  Room  and  Easter 
Room  and  to  make  the  doors  of  the 
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Press  and  the  bed  in  the  Dining  room 
fit  for  penting  these  and  the  roof  of 
the  dining-room  are  to  be  pented, 
when  I  spoke  to  William  Ross  the 
penter  Jany  last  about  penting  the 
house  he  was  to  provide  some  fine 
lime  for  whitening  the  roof  and  walls 
of  the  side  Room  and  the  passage  as 
you  come  in  at  the  Entry  door  to  the 
Kitchen  .  ,  .  and  if  you  could  fall 
upon  some  easy  method  to  get  some 
bolls  of  lime  from  Balintraid  up  to 
Amat  to  be  at  hand  for  repairing  any 
thing  about  the  house.  ...  As  the 
Easter  Room  is  boxed  and  deal 
boarded  in  the  Roof  it  is  to  be  ail 
pented,  as  my  room  is  passable  it 
must  remain  as  it  is  at  present  till  I 
come  to  the  Country,  the  other  rooms 
must  be  done  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch in  case  my  son  and  I  can  come 
to  the  Country  this  Harvest.  I  hope 
these  hints  will  enable  you  and  our 
operators  to  get  everything  well  and 
speedily  done  about  the  house.  ...  It 
is  next  to  impossible  to  give  such 
pointed  instructions  as  if  I  were  con- 
versing on  the  other  matters  pro  and 
con  therefore  you  and  Messrs  Ross  and 
Munro  must  lay  your  heads  together 
to  supply  my  deficiencies.  You'll 
find  the  brushes  for  laying  on  the 
pent  in  theboxwiththeCloatb.es.  .  .  . 
N.B.  Keep  the  oil  and  white  lead 
yourself  and  attend  to  the  taking  it 
out  and  see  them  mixed  and  when 
Ross  is  done  lay  up  the  remainder  to 
paint  my  Room,  but  this  to  yourself." 

Amat  House  of  those  days 
was  a  long  low  building  of  a 
single  storey,  with  attio  bed- 
rooms above ;  the  room  men- 
tioned as  "  boxed  and  deal 
boarded  in  the  roof  "  was  pan- 
elled in  oak. 

The  care  shown  in  our  lady's 
last  instructions  is  the  more 
noteworthy  when  you  under- 
stand that  the  letter  was  written 
in  the  same  year  that  Munro 
Boss  went  to  Court  carrying 
with  him  the  ruffled  shirts,  the 
silk  stockings,  and  the  order  on 
London  for  £580. 

Frugality,  however,  did  not 


mean  here  a  poor  table  or  one 
of  bare  necessaries.  Their  foods 
were  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
varied  as  ours  of  to-day.  Every- 
thing was  ordered  in  what 
seem  to  us  large  quantities, 
considering  that  the  family  con- 
sisted practically  of  but  two 
persons — for  Highland  servants 
would  live  chiefly  on  meal  foods 
and  those  barrels  of  herrings 
which  followed  Naomi  even  up 
to  Edinburgh.  The  men  who 
come  up  the  country  (20  miles) 
carrying  between  them  a  leg 
of  beef  have  a  dozen  fowls  added 
to  their  load  as  if  it  were 
nothing :  "  fifty  Ibs.  of  barley 
for  broth,"  twenty-five  pounds 
of  powdered  sugar,  a  hundred- 
weight of  "best  single  refined 
sugar,"  and  "  lofe  of  Double  re- 
fined "  are  ordered  in  one  letter; 
and  wine  comes  in — six  dozen 
of  Claret  at  a  time,  with  two 
dozen  of  Port  and  one  of  Mal- 
aga. The  wine  merchant  owns 
that  he  has  passed  over  "  a 
small  Commn  for  a  Doz  &  a 
half  of  wine  or  such  like  quan- 
tity "  as  not  worth  sending. 
Beef  and  mutton,  veal  and 
lamb,  and  goat's  flesh  all  found 
a  place  on  their  tables,  and  they 
prepared  their  own  "  hames  and 
tongues  " — mutton  hams  pro- 
bably, for  pork  and  bacon  are 
scarcely  mentioned.  Their 
gardens  supplied  them  with 
apples  and  cherries  and  pears, 
and  all  manner  of  vegetables — 
"  Potatose,  Kidney  Beans,  Early 
white  Turneps,  Ice  Lettuce, 
Cucumber,  Marrowfat  Pease, 
Beets,  Colliflower,  Spinach, 
Parsnip  and  Broccoli."  An  un- 
expected hint  comes  in  a  note 
from  the  Fowlis  gardener,  who 
excuses  the  want  of  Catsup  as 
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"  Donald  "  had  not  been  able  to 
find  any  mushrooms — for  to  this 
day  in  Easter  Boss  we  look  on 
mushrooms  nervously  as  a 
possible  poison.  English  bis- 
cuits seem  to  have  been  a 
favourite  "denty,"  "marma- 
let "  also,  and  prunes.  They 
drank  coffee  and  "chaoolat" 
and  tea — (as  early  as  this  even 
the  poor  were  using  the  last 
too  freely).  Naomi  was  very 
particular  over  her  tea,  buying 
it  of  three  kinds,  Hyssan,  Bohea, 
and  Souchong.  She  begs  the 
merchant  in  Edinburgh  to  "  put 
it  up"  in  white  paper,  as  "in 
a  long  Carriage  Course  brown 
paper  spoils  the  Tea,  it  loses  its 
own  flavour  and  takes  that  of 
the  paper,  which  is  very  dis- 
agreeable": "this"  she  says, 
"I  know  by  experience." 

The  subject  of  food  holds 
rather  a  large  place  in  the 
letters,  for  practically  every- 
thing except  bare  necessaries 
was  obtained  from  a  distance, 
and  required  its  note  and  reply. 
We  count  as  necessaries,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  and  ale,  and 
flour  and  meal  for  bread- 
making  :  these,  except  the  hops 
for  the  beer,  came  from  the 
home  farm.  "Oat-meale  and 
proan  and  Bear  Meale,  Groats 
and  spilkins,  put  in  to  pit- 
calnie's  ffamely"  runs  the 
yearly  corn  account  for  Amat, 
and  there  follows  in  detail  a 
long  list  of  bolls,  firlote,  and 
pecks,  showing  how  much  the 
household  consumed  from 
"  Janr  the  1  "  onward.  Mutton 
and  beef  must  have  been  pro- 
curable off  the  farm  also,  but 
the  lady  chose  to  get  hers 
— (with  "fine  flour"  and 
barley)  —  from  the  markets, 


sending  her  orders  as  far  as 
Cromarty,  Ullapool,  and  Inver- 
ness. The  slight  thus  cast  on 
Easter  Ross  meat  was  not 
always  justified.  "No  beef  to 
be  had  in  Cromarty,"  runs  one 
letter,  "only  very  poor  mutton 
and  bad  veale  "  ;  and  Inverness 
is  not  much  more  flattering  to 
a  consignment  it  sends  North, 
but  the  price,  "  3  pence  per 
pound  Beef  and  Shine  Pork," 
would  scarcely  tempt  farmers 
to  extravagance  in  cattle  rear- 
ing. Twopence  halfpenny  and 
threepence  a  pound  seems  to 
have  remained  the  usual  price 
here  for  butcher  meat  from 
1750  to  1780:  "Surloyn  & 
Rump  beeff  wt  25  pds  for  5/, 
and  the  only  qr  Veile  remained 
in  the  Mercat  which  also  Cost 
5/  more,"  says  an  Inverne8S 
account  for  1757.  In  1765 
Naomi  pays  9/10  for  "three 
liegs  moton  37  Ibs,"  and  2/10 
for  "hindr  lieg  moton  10  lb"; 
and  in  1783  we  find  Lady 
Mackenzie  writing,  "  our  meat 
market  keepes  Reasonable  3 
pence  per  pound."  The  last- 
mentioned  item  is  surprising, 
because  this  was  ore  of  the 
years  when  between  War  tax- 
ation and  bad  harvest  the 
country  was  very  near  to 
famine.  "There  is  nothing  BO 
scarce  and  111  to  be  got  as  meal 
and  Flower,"  says  the  same 
letter,  "and  what  we  get  Bad 
and  the  Bread  so  very  Bad  and 
the  Size  so  smal  that  it  is  of 
no  service  in  a  Family  and  the 
Cays  of  the  Poore  is  most 
Lamentable  so  that  to  any 
feeling  heart  it  is  most  dis- 
tressing. .  .  .  Meal  at  a  Gueina 
and  malt  at  22  shillings  the 
Boll  "  —  yet  meat  remains 
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"reasonable"  at  threepence   a 
pound,  which   looks  as  if   the 
poor  made  little  use  of  it.     The 
towns  evidently  felt   the  hard 
seasons  most.     They  might  get 
the  first  pick  of  foreign  goods 
from  their  ships,  but,  depending 
on  the  country  round  for  their 
daily  bread,  they  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  farmers  in  a  way 
we  scarcely  realise.     You  meet 
it  often.     "There  is  no  meale 
oomeing     to     Mercat,"     wails 
Inverness,   "nor  to  be  got  for 
Money,  such  as  have  for  Sale 
keep   it    up    probably   with    a 
view  of  getting  a  higher  price 
about  Lamas   next   then  what 
they  yet  have  assurance  to  ask." 
They  went  cold,  too,  as  well  as 
hungry,  for  coals  rose  in  price 
with  the  food — "  2/9  pr  Barral " 
says    one    correspondent,    and 
"  wel  is  it  "  she  remarks,  "  with 
Those  in  the  Country  that  hape 
Good    Peats."     Cromarty    was 
not  dependable  as  a  shopping 
town.     It  was  not  only  beef  it 
failed  to  supply ;  "  there  is  no 
marmalet  to  be  had,"  they  say, 
"nor     sea     English     bisket " : 
"For  Tea  a  single  pd.  is  not 
to  be  had  in  this  Town " :  the 
flour  was  "  the  best  to  be  had 
but  the  best  is  non  of  the  very 
best  as  all  last  year's  is  mustie." 
Again,  "  there  is  no  Course  tea 
here  or  Expected  by  any  but 
Fraser.  .  .  .  John  Fraser  is  now 
the  third  time  out  of  Town  for 
it,  Starks  (the  Customs  officer) 
is   such   a   Divle    there    is    ill 
bringing  anything  to  this  place. 
There  is  noe  apples  or  Onions  to 
be  had  here  but  as  Onions  is 
what  you'l  have  ill  wanting  of 
you  can  have  sime  from  Edinr." 
But  the  lady  managed  to  get 
here  "Bum  at  Three  Guineas 


the  Anker,  Brandie  at  forty- 
six  sh.  Ye  Anker,"  and  "  Course 
Bohea  tea" — by  the  help  of 
John  Fraser — at  six  shillings 
the  pound. 

A  Tain  list  of  mixed  small 
groceries  will  show  the  differ- 
ence the  years  have  made  in 
the  prices  of  these.  It  is  less 
than  one  would  expect. 


"  Fine  Congo 

tea 

8/  &  8/6  th 

ell 

Cofie    . 

1/6             , 

Starch. 

6d             , 

Tea 

4/6 

Currans 

6d              , 

Loaf  sugar 

lOd            , 

Brimstone 

6d              , 

Glew    . 

lOd            , 

Carvies 

6d  an  oz. 

Nutmeg 

9d  „    „ 

Mace    . 

1/6,,    „ 

Cloves  . 

1/6,,    „ 

Rock  Indigc 

6d  „    „ 

Saferon 

6d  a  drop. 

} 

The  payment  for  carrying  a 
large  package  of  these  fifteen 
miles  was  2d. 

On  the  up-bringing  of  their 
children  Naomi's  correspond- 
ents touch  very  slightly.  The 
little  boys  and  girls  who  we're 
the  forebears  of  this  present 
generation  would  seem  to  have 
lived  a  very  retired  life  in  their 
nurseries,  and  to  have  been 
practically  forgotten  by  their 
mothers'  friends  till  some  in- 
fant sickness  claimed  them. 
Then,  indeed,  we  see  that  the 
silence  does  not  mean  coldness, 
but  is  merely  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  There  is  no  lack  of  in- 
terest, inquiry,  and  kindness 
when  the  little  person  is  in 
danger,  or,  for  that  matter — 
the  elders'  knowledge  of  illness 
being  small  and  their  anxiety 
very  lively — when  he  is  in  the 
slightest  discomfort.  So  we 
know  of  Dr  Mackenzie's  "two 
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poor  lasses "  through  their 
mother,  "  greatly  distressed 
with  the  oough,"  and  not 
another  word  of  them  at  this 
age  but  that  they  loved  little 
Munro  Ross — a  passion  com- 
mon to  the  young  ladies  of 
his  acquaintance.  "  My  sweet 
Munnie,  Lord  Bless  him,  he  is 
often  minded  here  and  many 
Letters  wrote  to  him,  I  don't 
know  woh  will  be  his  choice 
but  they're  like  to  come  to 
pulling  of  caps  for  him  at  least 
to  pulling  of  Looks."  Of  Lady 
Braelangwell's  grandchild,  and 
of  Scotsburn's  son,  we  know 
nothing  but  the  tale  of  their 
respective  illnesses,  when  they 
were  inoculated  for  smallpox  : 
of  Sir  Harry  Munro's  daughter 
only  that  she  shared  the  Miss 
Mackenzies'  weakness,  and  "if 
bribed  by  all  the  sugar  plumbs 
in  Ross  will  not  forget  her  dear 
Muuro  Ross,"  and  that,  while 
still  a  girl,  she  fell  into  "a  deep 
consumption";  and  of  his  two 
sons  only  this  of  personal  fact, 
that  "  My  son  Hugh  had  a 
great  load  [of  the  Measles]  and 
is  thank  God  happily  recover'd 
tho  we  dare  not  venture  him 
to  the  air  as  yet,"  and — in  the 
next  sentence — that  "My  son 
George  has  not  yet  had  the 
least  symptom  and  he  is  just 
the  same  rambler  you  knew 
him."  While  of  the  sicknesses 
of  Lady  Cadboll's  children — 
she  being  a  specially  fond 
mother — we  may  read  pages, 
yet  we  gather  of  their  daily 
doings  only  these  small  par- 
ticulars, that  Miss  Peggy — 
then  recovering  from  the  "  chin 
cough" — "reads  and  writes  and 
plays  at  the  fiddle  every  day," 
and  that  "  she  has  got  no  Spinet 


but  her  father  is  corrisponding 
for  one  to  her."  Even  of 
Naomi's  own  precious  little  son 
we  hear  comparatively  little  in 
his  nursery  days.  He  had  a 
foster-mother  whose  own  child 
died  during  her  service.  "I 
beg  you,"  writes  Alexander, 
"you  give  directions  to  keep  it 
from  her  knowledge  till  our  son 
be  weaned.  I  sent  her  husband 
a  Boll  oat -meal  yesterday." 
He  was  inoculated  at  three 
years  old  and  was  duly  inquired 
after,  "As  I  am  anxious  about 
Munro  I  run  you  this  boy,  by 
whom  I  begg  to  heare  how  the 
Child  doe's  I  trust  in  God  he 
will  come  Easely  through  as  he 
is  a  wholesome  Chilld  and  hase 
the  Happieness  of  a  Good 
Physician  to  wait  of  him." 
Recovering  from  some  other 
complaint  he  is  sent  for  health's 
sake  to  what  his  Trustee  calls 
his  "  Goat-Whey  quarters  "  j  at 
a  year  old  his  father  sends  home 
the  material  for  a  frock  "  an  ell 
of  thick  muslin  for  little 
Munro  " ;  at  four  we  find  Miss 
Peggy  Ross  in  Tain  acting  as 
his  bonnet-maker — "  Your  kind 
favour  just  now  received  and 
am  extremely  glad  to  find  by 
same  the  Cap  I  mead  my 
younge  Chife  was  so  agreably 
Received  by  him.  I  wish  it  was 
better,  it  would  be  at  his  ser- 
vice— when  am  informed  of  its 
being  worne  I  shall  be  proud  of 
the  employment  of  makeing 
said  gentelman  another  of  same 
or  some  thing  like  it.  .  .  ." 
But  of  his  early  sayings  and 
doings,  of  when  he  began  to 
walk  and  to  talk,  and  what  he 
said,  of  the  fashion  of  his 
clothes  and  how  he  looked  in 
them — all  the  detail  that  the 
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parent  of  to-day  delights  in — 
we  have  nothing.  A  child  is 
described  as  "  promising,"  or  he 
is  "  tall  of  his  age,"  or  he  may 
be  "interesting,"  words  that 
somehow  fail  to  convey  any 
idea.  We  do  not  even  know 
if  there  were  governesses  and 
tutors  in  the  lairds'  houses — 
though  little  Miss  Maoleod 
must  surely  have  had  some  one 
to  teach  her  her  small  accom- 
plishments. Munro  Ross  was 
sent  away  to  school  early,  and 
so  were  the  sons  of  Sir  Harry 
Munro.  "  Our  dear  little 
Cousins  Hugh  and  George," 
writes  Naomi  from  Edinburgh, 
"are  settled  with  Mr  Eraser 
and  attending  school  Gloss  they 
have  got  a  fine  boy  to  attend 
them.  ,  ." 


A  more  careful  search  among 
the  unselected  papers  may  some 
day  yield  more  on  this  subject 
than  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
discover.  It  is  one  of  the  finds 
that  would  most  please  us. 
Meanwhile  our  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  these  young  people 
has  at  least  one  advantage — it 
fixes  the  date  of  the  letters  in 
the  mind  more  surely  than  any 
outside  circumstance.  Naomi, 
Lady  Mackenzie  of  Granville, 
the  world  they  live  in,  seem  to 
change  very  little  between  1760 
and  1780;  but  "Robie"  of  the 
many  illnesses  has  grown  up, 
and  so  has  Munro,  and  they  are 
writing  to  each  other,  man  to 
man,  of  the  business  of  the 
county. 

ROSA  Ross  WILLIAMSON. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 

MR  CARNEGIE'S  IRONY—  GREETINGS  TO  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION 
— "THE  CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED" — ECHOES  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S 
BUDGET THE  "  CONCHYS  "  ON  DARTMOOR — PREPARING  FOR  DIS- 
ORDER. 


WE  may  take  it  that  the 
great  Mr  Carnegie  does  not 
possess  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  irony.  He  always 
fails  to  see  the  contradiction 
of  absurdity  which  underlies 
most  of  his  schemes.  Living 

m 

rich,  he  boasts  that  he  will 
die  poor,  and  the  odds  are 
heavily  against  him.  There 
is  nothing  which  he  despises 
so  bitterly  as  "the  college- 
bred  man,"  and  he  has  spent 
millions  to  make  his  production 
easy.  But  the  cause  nearest  to 
his  heart  has  always  been  the 
cause  of  peace.  He  thought 
that  you  might  buy  it  as  you 
buy  dry  goods  across  the 
counter,  and  get  good  value 
for  money  received.  So  he 
built  a  vast  "  emporium "  at 
the  Hague,  with  an  ornament- 
al restaurant  attached,  where 
fanaticism  and  intrigue  might 
be  applied  to  the  illicit  pur- 
chase of  goodwill.  And  he 
has  been  the  dumb  witness  of 
the  greatest  war  which  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Thus 
fate,  in  her  irony,  has  made  of 
him  a  plaything,  a  costly  toy, 
and  he  himself,  we  are  sure, 
is  wholly  unconscious  of  his 
ridiculous  position. 

And  the  "Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  " 
has  no  keener  understanding 
of  humour  than  its  founder. 
One  of  its  latest  publications, 


ominously  numbtied  13,  is  en- 
titled 'Greetings  to  the  New 
Russia.'  By  a  stroke  of  that 
irony  which,  as  we  have  eaid, 
is  seldom  absent  from  Mr  Car- 
negie's proceedings,  the  greet- 
ings are  sent  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  Russia's  history.  They 
are  none  the  less  loftily  exult- 
ant for  that.  Mr  Augustus 
Thomas  makes  a  few  "  re- 
marks "  to  the  writers,  musi- 
cians, and  artists  of  Russia, 
and  conveys  "the  congratula- 
tions of  men  in  the  same  pro- 
fessions in  America  upon  the 
success  of  the  Russian  people 
in  this  great  step  toward  the 
attainment  of  their  liberty." 
No  good  is  done  by  acclaiming 
"success"  where  none  can  be 
seen,  and  something  more  than 
a  change  of  Government  is 
needed  for  securing  true 
liberty. 

But  Mr  Augustus  Thomas  is 
not  one  to  look  upon  reality 
with  a  cold  eye.  He  is  all 
for  "ideals,"  especially  for  the 
"ideal"  of  democracy;  and  if 
the  accomplishing  of  that  ideal 
brings  misery  with  it,  that  is 
not  his  fault.  He  would  doubt- 
less agree  with  the  eminent 
Thomas  Jefferson,  that  "if  all 
the  evils  which  can  arise 
among  us  from  the  republican 
form  of  government,  from  this 
day  to  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
could  be  put  into  a  scale 
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against    what    France    suffers 
from  its  monarchical  form   in 
a     week,    or    England     in     a 
month,    the   latter  would   pre- 
ponderate."   And  Mr  Augustus 
Thomas    even    improves    upon 
his  model.     His  "  ideas,"  crude 
as  they  are,  take  a  wider  scope 
even    than    Jefferson's.       "The 
message,  'The  Consent   of  the 
Governed,'"  says  he  magnilo- 
quently,  "has  shaken  the  hu- 
man pyramid ;   unsettling  and 
dislodging    the    thrones    upon 
its   slopes   until   at   last   there 
seems    to    be    only    the   great 
base  of  pulsing  and  communi- 
cating hearts,  and  at  the  apex 
are    crooked     sceptre     and     a 
blood-stained  crown."     This,  of 
course,    is    great   nonsense ;    it 
is   merely  one  of  those  "glit- 
tering     generalities  "      which 
have    ever    been   the    bane    of 
"  free  "  peoples ;    and  it  is  less 
than    civil    to    several     coun- 
tries  with   whom   Mr   Augus- 
tus  Thomas's  nation  is  allied. 
Belgium    and   Rumania,    Italy 
and  England,    are  still   proud 
of      their      monarchical      sys- 
tems.     They   fearlessly    reject 
the    symbol     of     the    crooked 
sceptre  and    the  blood-stained 
orown.     And  as  they  have  no 
wish   to   belittle    the   blessings 
of    "democracy,"   they    prefer, 
without     the     objurgations    of 
others,  to  live  in  accord  with 
their   own    wisdom    and    their 
own     tradition.       How    other 
people    manage    their   govern- 
ment is  no  affair  of  ours.     His- 
tory teaches  us  the  simple  lesson 
that    all    democracies    are   not 
good  nor  all  autocracies   bad, 
and  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
simple  -  minded   doctrine    that 
one  form  of  government  has  a 


natural  arid  religious  superi- 
ority over  all  the  rest.  How- 
ever, the  authors,  artists,  and 
composers  of  America  rejoice 
with  their  triumphant  comrades 
of  Russia  "  in  the  success  of  the 
recent  Revolution,  by  which, 
once  for  all,  a  death-blow  has 
been  given  to  Russian  auto- 
cracy by  the  courage,  the  de- 
votedness,  and  the  wise  mode- 
ration of  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  insuring  to  their  great 
country  the  blessings  of  repre- 
sentative government." 

Some  years  ago  a  great  poet, 
sunk  in  poverty  and  disease, 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend 
congratulating  him  on  having 
"got  on  so  nicely."  The  fervid 
greetings  sent  from  America  to 
Russia  mean  about  as  much  as 
this  congratulatory  letter.  The 
great  poet  laughed  at  his 
friend's  unconscious  irony. 
Poor  Russia,  sunk  deep  in 
revolutionary  mire,  cannot 
laugh.  Her  woes  are  far  too 
great  for  humour.  She  has 
got  rid  of  autocracy — that  is 
true,  and  she  was  forced  to  rid 
herself  of  that,  not  because  it 
was  autocracy,  but  because  it 
trafficked  with  the  enemy. 
And  she  has  won  in  exchange 
a  dreary  gift  of  anarchy  and 
defeat.  She  knows  nothing  of 
the  blessings  which  representa- 
tive government  is  said  to 
confer.  The  Zemstvos,  the 
wisest  institutions  which  auto- 
cracy had  fashioned,  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  scrap-heap, 
and  nothing  has  been  found  to 
take  their  place.  Since  the 
vaunted  revolution,  the  Rus- 
sians have  seen  their  armies 
routed  and  their  country 
broken  in  pieces.  Furtively  in 
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a  night  provinces  fall  away. 
Finland  has  asserted  its 
independence,  its  separate 
right  of  anarchy.  When  the 
soldiers  should  defend  the 
borders  of  their  fatherland, 
they  meet  in  debating  societies 
and  put  the  attack  to  the  vote, 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  by  the 
time  their  minds  are  made  up 
defeat  has  rendered  their  dis- 
cussions futile.  Everywhere 
words  have  taken  the  place  of 
action;  "ideals"  have  super- 
seded realities ;  and  a  great 
country  totters  to  its  fall.  Per- 
haps at  this  moment  of  crisis 
a  few  words  of  truth  would  be 
of  greater  worth  than  many 
eloquent  congratulations. 

In  brief,  the  revolution  in 
Russia  has  followed  the  path 
commonly  taken  by  revolutions. 
Officers  have  been  murdered 
for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  are  officers.  The  soldiers 
have  gone  home  at  the  mere 
rumour  that  there  is  land  to 
divide,  and  there  is  none  to 
punish  them.  "  Liberty  "  has 
been  accompanied,  as  usual, 
with  complete  indiscipline,  and 
every  man's  hand  in  this  free 
state  is  against  his  brother. 
With  greatly  increased  wages 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  to 
so  high  a  pitch  that  nobody 
is  any  the  better  for  his 
money.  And  the  newly  allotted 
lands  bring  happiness  to  none. 
Here  is  an  anecdote  recorded  in 
'  The  Times  '  which  will  throw 
more  light  upon  the  darkness 
of  Russia  than  pages  of  argu- 
ment: "A  certain  aged  land- 
owner," we  are  told,  "  who  had 
enough  money  to  satisfy  modest 
requirements,  decided  to  make 
a  present  of  his  broad  acres  to 


the  peasants  rather  than  be 
troubled  by  agrarian  disorders. 
Summoning  the  villagers,  he 
said :  '  I  am  leaving  after  to- 
morrow to  end  my  days  in  town. 
Take  my  land,  divide  it  among 
you;  it  is  yours.'  The  peasants 
were  grateful.  Immediately 
they  began  to  discuss  the  mo- 
mentous question  how  to  divide 
the  property.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  adjust.  The  argu- 
ment became  so  fierce  that  half 
a  dozen  of  them  died  before 
nightfall.  By  the  folio  wing  sun- 
down the  deaths  had  doubled 
in  number.  When  the  propri- 
etor reached  his  town  resi- 
dence he  was  followed  by  a 
deputation  of  the  peasants. 
'  Take  back  your  land,'  they 
implored  him  :  '  if  you  do  not, 
we  shall  all  be  dead.' "  We 
may  pity  the  sanguine  inepti- 
tude of  the  peasants.  We  do 
them  a  vast  disservice  if  we 
hang  congratulatory  chaplets 
of  flowers  about  the  necks  of 
their  governors. 

The  Allies,  indeed,  must  face 
the  plain  truth  that  in  Russia 
there  is  no  government  at  all. 
The  one  chance  of  reconstruc- 
tion was  missed  when  Korni- 
loff's  spirited  attempt  failed. 
M.  Kerensky,  a  man  of  amiable 
intentions  and  a  facile  elo- 
quence, finds  himself  unequal 
to  the  duty  which  he  has 
shouldered.  He  presents  the 
sad  spectacle  of  a  voluble  poli- 
tician struggling  with  adver- 
sity. What  can  he  do  against 
a  mob  of  Maximalists,  men  of 
"  ideas,"  the  fervent  apostles  of 
foolish  words,  who  pretend  to 
believe  that  their  copy-book 
headings  alone  can  save  the 
state?  How  shall  he  answer 
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the  monstrous  Soviet,  packed 
as  it  is  with  miscreants  of 
German  name  and  German 
blood,  who  know  no  other  aim 
than  to  serve  their  German 
masters?  In  vain  he  declares 
that  the  country  ought  now 
more  than  ever  to  make  its 
great  final  effort,  for  anarchy 
is  growing  irresistibly,  and 
spreading  in  waves  through 
the  whole  country.  What  is 
the  good  of  it  all  ?  The  others, 
still  mistaking  anarchy  for 
freedom,  clamour  that  their 
own  medicine  alone  will  cure 
the  state,  and  will  gladly  see 
Russia  die  rather  than  permit 
her  to  follow  the  healing  treat- 
ment of  another. 

Riga  has  fallen,  and  it  is  idle 
any  longer  to  dazzle  our  eyes 
with  "glittering  generalities." 
Let  us  not  pester  the  sick  man 
with  congratulations,  but  en- 
courage him  to  face  the  future 
with  resolution,  and  sternly  to 
exclude  from  his  mind  the 
poison  of  political  platitude. 
In  a  desperate  crisis  forms  of 
government  matter  not  a  jot. 
The  tyranny  of  a  Soviet  is  far 
worse  than  the  tyranny  of  a 
Tzar.  The  folly  of  Socialists, 
who  would  cheerfully  wreck 
their  country  for  a  doctrine,  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  folly 
of  an  inefficient  monarch.  The 
vanity  of  the  Petrograd  Coun- 
cil of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Deputies  did  more  to  destroy 
discipline,  and  therefore  the 
chance  of  victory,  than  the 
vanity  of  a  thousand  Courts 
could  ever  have  done.  And 
now  we  read  that  authority 
exists  in  Russia  nowhere  save 
among  the  Cossacks.  Yet  the 
army  is  brave  and  staunch, 


and  needs  only  to  be  purged 
of  revolutionary  nonsense  to 
throw  the  Germans  back  from 
their  advanced  trenches.  The 
revolution  in  Russia,  in  fact, 
resembles  exactly  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago  in  France.  France 
was  restored  to  sanity  by 
Napoleon,  the  greatest  military 
dictator  who  ever  drew  a  sword. 
And  the  salvation  of  Russia 
will  come  when  another  dic- 
tator is  revealed  equal  in 
courage  and  resource  to  Nap- 
oleon, and  not  afraid  to  restore 
the  necessary  discipline  by  the 
only  means  known  to  man — 
the  penalty  of  death.  Mean- 
while we  shall  do  well  to  profit 
by  the  latest  lessons  taught  by 
revolution ;  and  we  can  hope 
only  that  any  further  con- 
gratulations may  be  withheld 
from  Russia  until  she  has 
shown  herself  capable  of  com- 
bating the  two  foes,  which 
beset  her,  of  anarchy  and 
famine. 

"The  Consent  of  the  Gov- 
erned "  is  a  pleasant  phrase, 
but,  like  other  political  catch- 
words, it  has  no  definite  mean- 
ing. At  best  it  is  the  consent 
of  the  odd  man,  and  means 
the  tyrannical  oppression  of 
the  minority ;  at  worst  it  is 
the  manufactured  consent  of 
the  party  machine.  And  it  is 
transient  like  an  April  shower, 
wayward  like  an  autumn  wind. 
Freely  given  to-day,  it  is  with- 
held to-morrow  from  the  same 
object  which  yesterday  at- 
tracted it,  and  its  very  transi- 
toriness  is  a  sound  measure 
of  its  value.  "The  People's 
Budget "  of  1909,  for  instance, 
was  passed  by  the  consent  of 
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the  governed.  It  was  not  a 
Budget  at  all,  but  a  medley 
of  ill-oonsidered  legislation,  and 
it  was  not  the  "  people's,"  since 
it  was  devised  to  pay  off  old 
scores  and  to  bring  ruin  upon 
the  House  of  Lords.  Mr  Lloyd 
George  informed  the  governed, 
and  they  believed  him,  that 
the  Budget  would  both  pur- 
chase Dreadnoughts  and  feed 
the  poor.  Nothing  that  false 
sentiment  and  class-hatred  could 
achieve  was  neglected  to  push 
it  through.  We  were  told  that 
200,000  aged  toilers  "stood  at 
the  gates  wistfully  awaiting  the 
turn  of  the  key,  with  nothing 
between  them  now  and  their 
redemption  but  the  greed  of 
the  Lords."  The  Lords,  who 
understood  better  than  the 
Commons  the  futility  of  the 
Budget,  threw  it  out,  as  they 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
since  it  was  tacked  all  over 
with  fad  and  fanaticism.  Mr 
Asquith  took  revenge  upon  the 
Lords  with  his  Parliament  Act, 
and  the  well-drilled  majority  of 
the  governed  was  boisterous 
in  consent.  Above  all,  they 
welcomed  the  Land  Clauses 
vociferously.  The  Land  Clauses 
were,  in  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  judgment,  the 
greatest  provision  of  all  for 
unemployment.  "  Ask  any 
man,"  he  exclaimed,  "with  a 
growing  business  in  town  or 
village,  and  he  will  tell  you 
more  than  all  the  theorists  and 
agitators  in  Europe  about  the 
mischief  done  by  the  unintelli- 
gent greed  of  some  of  the  laud- 
owing  classes."  So  the  Budget 
was  passed,  and  succeeded  in 
spoiling  the  temper  of  the 
country  and  in  destroying  an 


admirable  Constitution.  But  it 
did  not  find  money  for  Dread- 
noughts, and  its  land  clauses, 
so  far  from  feeding  the  poor, 
have  been  heavy  as  a  mill- 
stone about  the  country's  neck 
ever  since. 

The  governed  gave  their 
consent  in  pure  ignorance,  and 
the  Ministers,  mere  amateurs 
in  finance,  fashioned  an  in- 
strument of  vengeance.  In 
other  words,  the  Commons' 
House,  which  passed  the 
measure,  passed  it  in  a  spirit 
of  helotry.  The  House  of  Lords 
was  just  in  its  condemnation. 
And  at  last  it  is  demonstrated, 
even  to  the  interested  fanatics 
who  contrived  the  measure, 
that  the  consent  of  the 
governed  is  withdrawn  from 
it.  There  is  to-day  a  shortage 
of  small  houses  in  this  country 
of  half  a  million.  And  the  Land 
Union  declares  to-day  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  attract 
private  capital  for  the  devel- 
opment of  land  and  the  build- 
ing of  houses,  unless  the 
famous  laud  clauses  of  the 
People's  Budget  are  repealed. 
So  much  for  the  marvellous 
clauses  which  were  to  ensure 
Dreadnoughts  and  to  feed  the 
poor !  They  have  kept  in 
pleasant  idleness  a  mob  of 
useless  valuers,  and  they  have 
had  "a  most  pernicious  effect 
on  the  building  industry." 
Down  to  March  1916  the  Land 
Valuation  Department  had  cost 
the  country  £3,389,387,  and 
had  brought  in  no  more  than 
£746,096.  There  is  not  much 
promise  of  Dreadnoughts  and 
well-fed  poor  in  this  account, 
is  there?  And  it  suggests 
that  for  wise  government  some- 
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thing  else  is  needed  besides 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

What  we  want  above  all  is 
wise  governors.  We  want  to 
feel  secure  against  such  foolish 
ill-natured  tampering  with  the 
people  as  is  implied  in  the 
failure  of  the  Budget  of  1909. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
set  class  against  class,  to  de- 
stroy an  ancient  Constitution, 
and  to  puff  up  the  country 
with  illusory  promises  for  the 
mere  privilege  of  losing  some 
three  millions  of  the  public 
money.  Nor  can  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  building  trade  and 
the  lack  of  half  a  million 
houses  fill  the  breast  of  any 
Minister  with  pride.  That  the 
House  of  Lords  acted  justly 
in  throwing  out  the  Budget 
is  to-day  abundantly  clear.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  repar- 
ation will  be  done  to  that 
House.  Presently,  in  the 
leisure  of  a  peace,  the  land 
clauses  will  be  repealed,  and 
nobody  will  be  punished  for  a 
piece  of  expensive  folly.  But 
at  least  we  have  learned  the 
lessons  that  rhetoric  is  not  a 
useful  substitute  for  sound 
sense,  and  that  the  consent 
of  the  governed  is  no  guar- 
antee of  prudent  law-making. 

And  then  the  champion  of 
democracy  objects  that,  if  the 
governed  prefer  to  act  fool- 
ishly, their  folly  should  be 
permitted  them.  No  tyranny 
of  Tzar  or  King  was  ever  more 
bitter  than  this  tyranny  which 
is  claimed  for  an  accidental 
majority.  Some  there  are  who 
love  their  country  so  well  that 
they  would  not  willingly  see  it 
broken  upon  the  wheel  of  ruin, 
even  for  the  sake  of  the  ab- 


straction called  democracy. 
And  for  this  minority  there 
will  be  plenty  of  work  to  do 
in  the  future.  When  at  last 
we  have  made  peace  with 
Germany,  the  politicians  will 
remain  to  be  fought.  That 
they  are  already  organising 
their  forces  and  guarding  their 
money  -  chests  is  clear.  And 
they  are  doing  their  best  to 
marshal  the  forces  which  they 
trust  and  can  understand. 
Frankly  afraid  that  when  the 
soldiers  return  to  England 
they  may  receive  a  brusque 
notice  to  quit,  they  are  al- 
ready preparing  a  new  band 
of  safe  energetic  supporters. 
They  are  nursing  the  Con- 
scientious Objectors  with  an 
obsequious  zeal.  These  shirkers 
are  men  after  the  politicians' 
own  hearts ;  they  are  brave  at 
the  ballot  -  box  ;  they  have 
mastered  all  the  craft  and 
mystery  of  voting.  Bred  to 
the  business  of  agitation,  they 
are  likely  to  prove  invaluable 
to  the  professional  politician 
after  the  war,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  are  treated 
with  an  especial  favour. 

Not  for  them  the  dangers  of 
the  field,  the  hardships  of  the 
campaign.  They  are  far  too 
valuable  to  run  the  risk  of 
wounds  and  death.  They 
must  be  handled  gingerly,  as 
though  they  were  as  precious 
as  jewels  and  as  brittle  as 
glass.  Life  is  made  very  easy 
for  them.  They  are  not  asked 
to  soil  their  delicate  hands  with 
manual  labour.  Probably  if 
they  were  persuaded  to  work 
they  would  be  proved  helpless. 
Their  insurance  cards  are  filled 
up  for  them,  their  oontribu- 
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tions  paid.  When  it  was  sug- 
gested that  they,  who  had 
declined  to  serve  their  country, 
should  not  be  permitted  to 
vote,  an  outcry  instantly  went 
up  from  a  hundred  interested 
demagogues.  So  the  Conohys, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  calls 
them,  live  in  a  golden  age. 
They  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin.  And  the  only  exercise 
demanded  of  them  is  the  exer- 
cise they  like  best — the  exer- 
cise of  talk. 

Loudly  they  rattle  their 
tongues,  and  keep  such  brains 
as  they  have  very  still.  And 
though  we  can  easily  under- 
stand how  great  is  their 
worth  to  the  professional  poli- 
tician, they  are  none  the  less 
an  imminent  danger  to  the 
state.  They  are  the  stuff  of 
which  revolutions  are  made. 
They  are  the  near  kindred  of 
the  vapid  chatterboxes  who 
have  brought  Russia  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  The  ridicu- 
lous Mr  Ramsay  Macdonald 
is  their  brother,  and  their  first 
cousin  is  Germany's  favourite 
— Mr  C.  P.  Trevelyan.  And 
they  are  permitted  all  to  live 
together  in  the  bracing  air  of 
Dartmoor,  and  to  invent  con- 
spiracies under  the  very  eye 
and  guardianship  of  the  police. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  de- 
nounced the  anarchy  which 
prevails  at  Prinoetown  in  the 
just  terms  of  contempt.  "If 
the  Government  desire  a  revo- 
lution," says  he,  "they  could 
hardly  have  proceeded  in  a 
more  efficient  manner."  There 
are  collected  within  a  narrow 
space  eleven  hundred  men,  who 
believe  that  they  have  a  griev- 
ance against  the  State.  They 


have  always  been  told  that 
man's  one  duty  is  to  vote,  and 
suddenly  they  are  bidden  to 
defend  the  country,  which 
their  own  folly  has  exposed  to 
attack.  They  are  filled  with 
indignation.  Why  should  they 
raise  a  hand  in  defence  of  any 
other  carcass  than  their  own  ? 
They  pretend  to  be  Socialists, 
and  prove  themselves  in  the 
moment  of  stress  the  bitterest 
individualists.  So  our  politi- 
cians, knowing  them  only  too 
few  for  their  purposes,  make 
them  herd  together  and  hope 
for  the  best. 

In  the  secure  leisure  of 
Dartmoor,  then,  the  shirkers 
agitate  and  conspire.  They 
make  the  best  possible  use 
of  their  rhetorical  gift.  In 
their  daily  public  meetings 
they  sing  "The  Red  Flag," 
and  cause  the  hearts  of  the 
Radicals  to  rejoice.  And, 
since  they  are  given  the 
freedom  of  the  post- bag,  they 
can  disperse  their  messages 
of  ill-will  broadcast.  Their 
happy  life  is  one  prolonged 
hymn  of  hate,  sung  against 
the  country  which  has  nur- 
tured them.  One  by  one  they 
would  not  be  capable  of  doing 
much  harm,  for  their  brains 
are  restless  rather  than  active, 
and  their  intentions  lack  in 
energy  if  they  abound  in 
malice.  But  they  are  packed 
together  in  a  little  space,  and 
therein  lies  their  danger. 
"They  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  be  in  big  bodies," 
says  the  Bishop  of  Exeter; 
"they  should  be  treated,  as 
indeed  they  are,  as  enemies 
to  our  commonwealth,  and 
they  should  be  required,  like 
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enemy  aliens,  to  report  at  the 
polioe  stations  of  those  dis- 
tricts where  their  labour  would 
prove  profitable  to  the  com- 
munity." But  the  politicians 
will  not  allow  the  lash  of 
hardship  to  fall  upon  the  backs 
of  their  favourites,  and  the 
Conchys  will  enjoy  the  keen 
air  of  Dartmoor  and  be 
shielded  from  all  the  rough 
trials  of  life  by  the  politicians 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

By  that  time  their  plans 
will  be  laid.  They  will  come 
forth  as  heroes  who  have 
dared  to  strike  a  peaceful 
blow  for  freedom.  They  will 
possess  a  solidarity  convenient 
for  the  politicians — a  solidar- 
ity which  the  brave  men  who 
have  fought  willingly  for  their 
country  may  miss.  So  that 
there  is  something  else  be- 
hind the  active  support  re- 
ceived by  the  Conohys  besides 
a  pure  love  of  liberty.  In 
the  foolish  debates  which 
they  hold  at  Dartmoor,  they 
are  giving  one  another  pre- 
cisely the  training  which  will 
presently  be  useful  at  the 
hustings ;  and  the  Radicals, 
after  the  war,  may  count 
upon  a  compact  band  of  sup- 
porters who  have  learnt  the 
dangerous  trick  of  talking, 
and  are  ready  to  oppose  tooth 
and  nail  the  sound  principles 
of  the  returned  soldiers. 

Above  all  it  is  necessary 
that  at  this  moment  the 
Conohys  and  their  like  should 
be  stripped  of  influence.  We 
have  arrived  at  the  crisis  of 
the  war.  That  we  should  lose 
it  is  now  impossible.  Though 
we  have  a  long  way  to  travel 
before  our  victory  is  complete, 
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we  contemplate  that  long  way 
with  serenity,  confident  that 
we  shall  at  last  attain  the 
goal.  But  if  we  cannot  lose  the 
war,  we  might,  perchance,  lose 
the  peace.  The  Germans  are 
plainly  disinclined  to  prolong 
the  conflict.  There  is  no 
trickery  to  which  they  will  not 
stoop  to  obtain  an  armistice. 
They  seem  to  think  that  if 
once  they  get  us  seated  at  a 
conference  table  they  will  be 
able  to  propose  their  own 
terms.  Whatever  terms  they 
do  propose  we  know  that  they 
will  not  adhere  to  them.  And 
therefore  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  that  we  will  never 
discuss  peace  until  we  have 
completely  achieved  all  our 
military  aims. 

Herr  Dernberg,  with  a  mod- 
esty which  does  him  infinite 
credit,  has  been  boasting  lately 
that  the  Germans  are  sad 
bunglers  in  diplomacy.  They 
don't  understand,  says  Herr 
Dernberg,  the  proper  man- 
agement of  falsehood  and 
hypocrisy.  The  judgment 
seems  a  little  harsh,  when  we 
remember  that  Herr  Dernberg 
and  his  friends  have  applied 
their  minds  to  the  arts  of 
subtlety  and  chicane  with  the 
greatest  assiduity ;  but  it  is 
not  ill-considered.  The  Ger- 
mans are  very  foolish  diploma- 
tists. They  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  their 
opponents,  and  they  fondly 
believe  that  others  are  as 
sadly  disinclined  as  them- 
selves. But  they  are  cunning 
enough  to  attempt  two  things  : 
they  will  do  their  best  in  the 
near  future  to  persuade  the 
peaoemongers  here  and  in 
2z 
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France  and  America  that  they 
are  eager  to  bring  hostilities  to 
an  end  with  the  best  of  all 
motives,  and  they  will  strive 
with  all  their  might  to  drive 
a  wedge  of  dissension  between 
us  and  our  loyal  allies.  They 
will  fail,  but  the  mere  fact 
that  the  attempt  will  be  made 
indicates  the  dangerous  part 
which  the  Conohys  and  their 
like  will  be  asked  to  play. 

For  the  Conohys  and  peace- 
mongers  alike  begin  by  refus- 
ing to  fight  the  Germans,  and 
end  by  loving  them  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  are  try- 
ing to  involve  the  country  of 
their  birth  in  ruin.  It  is  a 
strange  situation,  and  conson- 
ant with  the  ancient  experience 
of  Great  Britain.  And  the 
Conohys,  being  compact,  leis- 
ured, and  unrestrained  by  law 
or  decency,  are  capable  of  doing 
a  vast  deal  of  harm.  The  heavy 
post-bags,  which  go  from  Prince- 
town  without  let  or  hindrance, 
may  contain  the  material  of  a 
dozen  ill-intentioned  plots.  Out- 
side Dartmoor  there  is  no  lack 
of  mischief-makers,  such  as  Mr 
Ramsay  Maodonald,  to  further 
the  aims  of  Germany,  and  it 
would  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  if  the  Conohys  were 
spread  over  as  wide  a  surface 
as  possible,  and  an  effectual 
check  were  put  to  their  prat- 
ings  and  their  plotings. 

In  Germany  itself  plan  suc- 
ceeds plan,  influence  follows 
influence  with  so  swift  a  move- 
ment that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep 
up  with  them.  And  the  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  the 
policy  of  the  Huns  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  they  keep 
several  policies  going  at  once. 


There  are  so  many  parties  to 
be     conciliated     within      their 
borders,  that  they  cannot  make 
up  their  mind  which  particular 
lie  they  shall  tell.      To-day  a 
prudent  minister  stands  up  and 
prays  for  moderation,  and  the 
Pan-German  league  is  restive 
at  once.       And    to-morrow    a 
more  stalwart  orator  will  arise 
to    explain   that   nothing   will 
satisfy  the  reasonable  hopes  of 
Germany  but  large  indemnities 
and  wide  annexations.      Then 
comes  along  the  sly  Herr  von 
Kiihlmann,    whose  temper  and 
activity     should      be      exactly 
gauged    by    Englishmen,    and 
he   declares  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  that  Germany  will  fight 
to  her  last   man  and  her  last 
gun  before  she  will  yield  a  foot 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.    Well, 
we  shall  see.     But,  at  any  rate, 
Herr   von    Kiihlmann    has   re- 
ceived   a    clear    and    straight 
answer,  to  the  effect  that  Eng- 
land will  never  cease  to  fight 
until  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are 
returned  to  the  great  country 
from  which  they  were  infam- 
ously filched  forty-seven  years 
ago,  and  that  it  is  mere  waste 
of    time  to  attempt  to   divide 
the  aims  and  intentions  of  the 
Allied  Powers. 

And  when  Herr  von  Kiihl- 
mann has  brought  his  rodo- 
montade to  an  end,  up  springs 
another  heaven  -  sent  minister 
to  proclaim  aloud  that  all 
Germany  wants  is  a  clear  op- 
portunity of  economic  develop- 
ment. She  wishes  to  return  at 
once  to  an  easy  companionship 
with  the  countries  which  she 
has  insulted,  outraged,  and 
enslaved.  Had  she  fought 
with  the  smallest  touch  of 
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chivalry,  this  companionship 
might  have  been  possible.  But 
it  is  out  of  the  question  for  us 
to  give  the  hand  of  forgiveness 
to  the  people  which  has  broken 
all  the  conventions  of  inter- 
national law,  and  has  mistaken 
robbery,  murder,  and  piracy 
for  legitimate  warfare.  For 
many  a  long  year  the  Ger- 
mans, excluded  from  civilised 
markets,  will  chafe  in  the  bit- 
terness of  their  foiled  greed. 
And  they  must  expect  no 
quarter.  They  know  well  with 
what  intentions  we  entered  into 
.this  war.  We  shall  not  cease  to 


fight  until  those  intentions  are 
satisfied.  The  ultimate  verdict 
will  be  given  upon  the  battle- 
fields of  France  and  Flanders. 
And  while  we  are  defeating, 
step  by  step,  our  obstinate  foe, 
let  us  not  forget  the  duty, 
which  lies  near  home,  of  check- 
ing the  restless  activities  of  the 
Conohys  and  the  other  wretches 
who  dare  not  fight  for  Eng- 
land themselves,  and  who 
would,  if  they  could,  prevent 
the  heroes  who  have  protected 
their  ignoble  lives  from  win- 
ning a  just  and  well-deserved 
victory. 
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AN   INCIDENT    OF   MARTIAL    LAW    IN    THE    SUDAN. 


MOST    men    who   have    tra- 
velled   to    any    extent    on   the 
continent    of    Darkest    Africa 
oan  recall  certain  journeys  or 
stretches  of  road  which,  from 
their      length,       inhospitality, 
shadelessness,  or  other  feature, 
have  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  their  minds,  combined 
with  a  firm  hope  (even  deter- 
mination) that,  can  it  be  avoid- 
ed,  they    will    never    traverse 
that  way  again.    Of  such  roads 
there  are  many  to  be  found  in 
the    Sudan,    but    there   is    one 
in    particular   which    probably 
enjoys  a  more  evil  reputation, 
and  is  more  universally  disliked 
and  consistently  execrated,  than 
any  other.     It  is  the  road  from 
Suakin  to  Tokar.    Most  people 
with  the  slenderest  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  the  world  and 
its   history,    could    place   their 
fingers  within  a  degree  or  so  of 
Suakin  on  the  map  of  Africa, 
but    Tokar    is     probably    less 
familiar  unless  you  happen  to 
come  from  Manchester,  and  are 
implicated  in  the  manufacture 
of   cotton    goods.     For   Tokar 
lives   and   moves   and   has   its 
being    in     cotton.       Tokar    is 
ootton.     Without  cotton  there 
would  be  no  Tokar.     I  wonder 
how     many    weary    travellers 
bumping  slowly  and  painfully 
along  this  road  on  the  not-to- 
be-hurried  camel   have  cursed 
the  tactless  individual  who  first 
discovered     this     fertile    delta 
and  thought  of  planting  cotton 
in  it. 

The  distance  is  scarcely  sixty 
miles,  and  even  a  camel  can  do 
the  journey  comfortably — no, 


pardon  me,  I  should  say,  with- 
out undue  exertion  to  itself — in 
two  days.  This  does  not  sound 
a  very  troublesome  journey,  but 
when  I  add  that  the  road  is 
entirely  waterless,  as  flat  as 
the  proverbial  pancake,  and  of 
similar  colour  and  temperature 
(as  it  leaves  the  pan),  lying 
parallel  with  the  Red  Sea  at 
a  distance  of  ten  miles  or  so 
from  the  coast,  and  reaping 
the  full  advantage  of  the  damp 
sea-breezes,  it  will  be  dimly 
understood  why  its  reputation 
is  what  it  is.  The  road  is 
punctuated  by  three  so-called 
rest-houses,  each  one  consisting 
of  a  wooden  gable  roof  sup- 
ported on  iron  pipes,  and 
identical  each  to  his  fellow. 

In  the  middle  one  of  these 
rest-houses,  on  a  certain  sunny 
spring  morning  in  the  month 
of  April  (the  temperature  was 
about  100°  Fahr.,  and  the 
relative  humidity  somewhere 
round  the  same  figure  per  cent), 
sat  a  hot  and,  I  fear,  fed-up 
Inspector  of  the  Sudan  Govern- 
ment. This  title,  which  is 
inevitably  connected  in  the 
minds  of  most  with  the  punch- 
ing of  railway  tickets,  is 
modestly  employed  in  the 
Sudan  to  designate  an  official 
who  is  personally  responsible 
for  the  entire  administrative, 
judicial,  financial,  and  often 
municipal  running  of  a  district 
of  anything  from  500-5000 
square  miles  in  area. 

The  Inspector  in  question 
had  arrived  from  the  last  rest- 
house  after  a  heated  but  very 
one-sided  game  of  cup  and  ball,. 
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lasting  for  three  hours,  between 
himself  and  his  oamel  —  the 
latter  proving  an  easy  winner, 
as  usual.  He  had  just  par- 
taken of  a  shameless  combina- 
tion of  breakfast  and  lunoh, 
and  had  even  gone  through  the 
ritual  of  shaving — a  quite  in- 
effectual performance  in  the 
scorching  wind.  He  subsided 
into  a  deck-chair  with  the  in- 
tention of  passing  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day,  till  it  was 
time  for  the  next  contest  of  cup 
and  ball,  if  not  in  comfort,  at 
any  rate  in  peace,  and  in  the 
company  of  Mr  Frederick  Oliver, 
a  copy  of  whose  now  famous 
book,  '  Ordeal  by  Battle  '  (ab- 
ridged edition),  had  found  its 
way  even  to  him  in  a  recent 
mail-bag. 

But  Peace  had  no  intention 
of  spending  the  day  with  him. 
She  probably  considered  it  not 
in  the  best  of  taste  that  one 
who  desired  her  company  should 
devote  his  time  to  reading  of 
War.  Whatever  the  reason, 
she  did  not  remain  with  him 
long.  He  was  suddenly  aroused 
by  a  voice  at  his  side  which 
said  "KuluTammamEffendim," 
and  looking  up  he  beheld  an 
individual  clad  in  a  long  khaki 
tunic  fastened  right  up  to  the 
neck  without  buttons — rather 
resembling  a  species  of  abbre- 
viated cassock — a  serviceable 
pair  of  puttees  and  leather 
sandals,  and  wearing  on  his 
head  a  faultlessly  folded  khaki 
turban  with  green  stripes. 
This  costume  the  Inspector 
knew  well  as  the  uniform  of 
the  Coastguard  Police,  and 
he  recalled  at  the  same  moment 
that  there  was  a  Coastguard 
Patrol  situated  on  the  sea- 


shore some  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  the  place  where  he  was 
sitting.  The  expression  "  Kulu 
Tammam  E  ffendim, "  with  which 
he  had  been  greeted,  means — 
being  interpreted  —  "  All  cor- 
rect, sir."  It  might  be  hastily 
concluded  that  matters  being 
in  this  satisfactory  condition 
there  was  no  need  for  further 
conversation,  but  in  one  who 
knew  the  country  in  general, 
and  the  police  in  particular,  as 
well  as  this  Inspector,  suspicion 
was  instantly  aroused  that  for 
a  policeman  to  come  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  in  that  temperature 
merely  to  inform  him  that  all 
was  correct,  undoubtedly  im- 
plied that  all  was  not  correct. 
Further,  he  knew  from  experi- 
ence that  this  actual  expression 
is  very  frequently  used  as  a 
sort  of  official  formula  for  open- 
ing the  conversation,  and  need 
have  no  reference  whatsoever 
to  the  condition  of  the  facts, 
as  the  following  incident  will 
prove. 

An  official  was  once  return- 
ing to  his  station  after  three 
months'  leave  in  England.  He 
was  met  at  the  station  by  his 
seis,  in  whose  charge  he  had 
left  all  his  animals.  He  was 
greeted  with  the  usual  formula 
of  "Kulu  Tammam  E  ffendim," 
upon  which  the  following  con- 
versation ensued: — 

Official  All  well?  I'm  glad 
to  hear  it.  How  is  the  old 
pony? 

Seis.  Oh,  sir,  the  pony  is  dead. 
We  buried  him  last  week. 

Official  (after  expressing  his 
surprise).  And  what  about  my 
riding  camel? 

Seis.  Well,  sir,  the  Vet  thinks 
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he  may  reoover.  (Details  asked 
for  and  given.) 

Official.  Well,  I  hope,  any- 
way, the  new  camel  I  bought 
is  well? 

Seis.  He  is  very  well,  but 
has  not  returned  yet. 

Official.  Eeturned  ?  What 
do  you  mean  ? 

Seis.  Well,  sir,  he  strayed 
and  was  lost  last  month,  and 
we  thought  he  had  returned 
to  his  old  home,  but  he  was 
not  there.  However,  the  police 
have  been  informed,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  return 
shortly ! 

This  episode  gives  some  idea 
of  how  muoh  or  how  little  may 
be  implied  by  the  expression 
"Kulu  Tammam  Effendim  !  " 

Profiting  by  this  knowledge, 
the  Inspector  felt  bound  to 
inquire  further  as  to  the  true 
condition  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Coastguard  Patrol,  nor  was 
he  disappointed.  It  appeared 
that  there  was  one  small 
matter  which  required  atten- 
tion. Certain  of  the  Arabs 
who  frequent  this  inhospitable 
plain  were  continually  allow- 
ing their  camels  to  stray  down 
to  the  sea-shore  in  spite  of 
strict  orders  forbidding  it,  and 
the  patrol  were  consequently 
given  muoh  trouble  in  appre- 
hending the  offenders.  It  may 
be  stated  without  indiscretion 
that,  for  reasons  directly  con- 
nected with  the  war  with 
Turkey,  the  military  authori- 
ties had  seen  fit  to  forbid 
Arabs  and  their  animals  from 
visiting  the  sea-shore,  though 
if  the  reasons  for  this  order 
were  published  here  they  would 
puzzle  most  people,  including 


perhaps  the  censor,   who  is   a 
bad  subject  for  puzzlee. 

Now  the  Arabs  of  the  mari- 
time plain  of  the  lied  Sea 
have  been  in  the  habit  for 
some  hundreds  of  years  of 
driving  their  camels  to  the 
sea-shore,  partly  in  order  to 
wash  them  in  the  sea  water 
as  treatment  for  mange,  and 
partly  in  search  of  a  certain 
bush  or  seaweed  which  grows 
in  the  sea  and  is  much  fancied 
by  the  camel — that  animal  of 
astonishing  tastes.  It  is  un- 
natural to  expect  a  trifle  such 
as  a  European  war  to  alter 
the  habit  of  centuries,  hence 
the  continual  offending  of  the 
Arabs  and  the  annoyance  of 
the  Coastguards ;  hence  also 
the  visit  of  this  particular 
guard  to  disturb  the  rest  of 
the  Inspector,  whom  we  left 
still  sitting  in  his  deck-chair 
hoping  that  the  policeman's 
report  would  not  be  pro- 
longed, but  having  every  reason 
to  fear  that  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  prologue  only, 
to  be  followed  by  the  usual 
drama  in  many  acts.  His 
worst  fears  were  realised. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his 
complaint  the  policeman  re- 
ported that  he  had  succeeded 
in  catching  one  offender.  True 
to  his  part  as  reciter  of  the 
prologue,  he  here  rang  up 
the  curtain  and  introduced 
the  first  and  principal  char- 
acter, who  appeared  to  rise 
from  the  ground,  but  had  in 
reality  been  obediently  waiting 
behind  an  adjacent  bush,  no 
doubt  hoping  that  the  In- 
spector in  a  weak  moment 
would  dismiss  the  case  with- 
out calling  up  the  accused. 
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Advancing  reluctantly  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  this  tall 
dark  Arab  was  questioned  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  complaint. 
While  admitting  the  facts,  he 
put  up  a  double  defence,  con- 
sisting of  the  usual  contradic- 
tory alternatives.  Firstly,  his 
camels  had  strayed  down  to 
the  sea  of  themselves  while 
he  slept ;  and  secondly,  or  as 
the  alternative  defence,  he  was 
an  ignorant  man  and  did  not 
know  the  orders.  Both  alter- 
natives were  probably  strictly 
untruthful.  He  was  forthwith 
ordered  to  come  into  Suakin 
— a  day's  journey — when  his 
case  would  be  dealt  with. 
While  putting  the  offender 
to  considerable  inconvenience, 
which  was  his  intention,  the 
Inspector  also  hoped  in  this 
way  to  make  one  last  struggle 
to  retain  the  sanctity  of  the 
midday  hour  for  his  siesta. 
It  was  useless,  however.  The 
drama  was  destined  to  be 
played  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  offender  having,  in  a  few 
well  chosen  words,  graciously 
admitted  his  willingness  to  go 
to  the  end  of  the  world  if 
necessary  in  compliance  with 
the  lightest  wish  of  His 
Excellency  the  Inspector,  men- 
tioned with  every  show  of 
annoyance  that  his  troublesome 
camels  had  no  one  to  look  after 
them  in  his  absence  and  that 
he  was  really  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  with  them  during 
his  "  trip  to  town." 

The  Inspector  noticed  for  the 
first  time  about  twenty  camels 
cleverly  distributed  at  the  back 
of  the  stage.  The  expressions 
on  their  faces  might  have  been 
specially  rehearsed  for  the  per- 


formance. They  conveyed  the 
most  utter  forloruness  com- 
bined with  a  suggestion  of 
injured  innocence  fit  to  melt 
the  hardest  heart. 

The  prospect  of  being  accom- 
panied for  the  rest  of  his 
journey  by  this  mournful 
cavalcade  as  the  only  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  shook  for  a 
moment  the  resolution  of  the 
Inspector.  It  fortunately  trans- 
pired, however,  that  the 
offender's  father  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood — that  is  to  say, 
that  his  nomad  tent  happened 
to  be  erected  that  day  some- 
where within  reach  on  this 
vasty  expanse  of  desert.  The 
policeman  is  ordered  to  produce 
the  father,  to  hand  over  the 
camels  to  him,  and  to  bring 
the  son  into  Suakin  the  follow- 
ing day.  They  are  then  dis- 
missed and  the  Inspector  re- 
turns to  his  books,  hoping  he 
has  heard  the  last  of  the  matter 
for  that  day.  But  that  was 
only  the  end  of  Act  I. 

Act  II.  opened  some  half  an 
hour  later  with  the  appearance 
of  the  father,  a  bearded  patri- 
arch some  seventy  years  of 
age.  He  proceeded  to  plead 
for  mercy  for  his  erring 
son,  stating  that  he  —  the 
father — of  course  knew  the  Gov- 
ernment orders,  but  that  his 
son  was  a  weak-minded  and 
profoundly  ignorant  person  into 
whom  he  had  been  entirely 
unable  to  knock  any  sense, 
adding  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  the  only  support  of  his 
old  father  and  aged  mother, 
not  to  mention  various  other 
female  relatives.  The  prospect 
of  a  selection  of  the  latter  being 
called  in  to  try  their  hand  on 
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the  hard  -  hearted  Inspector 
dimly  occurred  to  the  latter, 
and  he  rather  suspected  that 
the  old  gentleman  intended 
darkly  to  convey  this  impression 
should  the  Inspector  remain 
unmoved  by  his  own  eloquence. 
He  was  not  unmoved  but  he 
did  not  intend  to  show  it.  He 
foresaw  that  he  might  yet  have 
to  capitulate,  but  he  did  not 
intend  to  do  so  until  the  enemy 
had  brought  up  his  last  reserves. 
The  old  gentleman  was  politely 
dismissed  with  a  firm  refusal  to 
release  the  son,  and  the  curtain 
rang  down  on  Act  II. 

It  was  impossible  after  this 
to  settle  down  with  any  sense 
of  security  to  read  or  rest.  The 
Inspector  found  himself  un- 
easily scanning  the  horizon  for 
the  advance  of  the  female 
relatives.  His  worst  fears  were 
realised.  O  ver  the  horizon  from 
among  the  low-growing  bushes 
appeared  two  figures,  swathed 
from  head  to  foot  in  black 
flowing  garments,  the  universal 
dress  of  the  Arab  ladies  of  the 
country.  They  bore  down 
rapidly  and  unhesitatingly  on 
the  helpless  Inspector  en- 
trenched in  his  deck  chair  under 
the  open  roof  of  the  rest-house. 

Flight  was  impossible.  He 
awaited  the  assault  with  what 
fortitude  he  could.  The  open- 
ing exchanges  were  not  formid- 
able. The  ladies,  one  of  whom 
was  old  and  the  other  probably 
quite  young  (their  faces  were 
covered  to  the  eyes),  stood  at 
the  entrance  to  the  rest-house, 
and  after  a  polite  salaam  waited 
to  be  addressed.  They  knew 
that  the  Inspector  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  reason  of 
their  afternoon  call,  but  they 


knew  also  that  if  they  waited 
patiently  he  would  probably 
ask  them.  He  did.  "My  little 
son,"  "my  poor  brother,"  from 
both  in  reply  at  once  estab- 
lished their  respective  relation- 
ships to  the  weak-minded  one. 
The  ice  being  thus  broken,  they 
felt  they  might  now  make  them- 
selves at  home,  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  do  by  stepping  into 
the  shade  of  the  rest-house  roof 
and  sitting  down  on  the  ground 
rather  in  the  manner  of  Indian 
jugglers  about  to  start  their 
performance.  This  impression 
was  further  strengthened  by 
the  presence  of  a  sort  of  Glad- 
stone bag  in  the  hand  of  the 
younger  woman,  which  the  In- 
spector had  not  noticed  till 
now.  He  wondered  idly  what 
this  might  contain,  and  what 
the  reason  for  its  being  con- 
veyed all  this  way  across  the 
desert.  He  was  not  left  long 
in  ignorance. 

Having  settled  themselves 
comfortably  and  disposed  their 
flowing  garments  about  and 
around  them,  they  simultane- 
ously started  to  exhort  and 
wheedle  and  flatter  and  gener- 
ally upset  the  poor  Inspector 
with  every  wile  known  to  the 
female  mind.  Finding  that  im- 
partial appeals  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Almighty  and  the  Inspec- 
tor (intended  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  little 
difference  between  the  two  in 
exaltation  or  omnipotence)  were 
having  no  visible  effect,  it  was 
time  for  a  trump  card. 

Suddenly  the  Gladstone  bag 
was  flung  open,  and  out  of  it 
was  produced — not  a  snake,  not 
a  pair  of  pigeons,  but — a  baby. 
The  effect  was  sufficiently  sur- 
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prising,  as  indeed  it  was  in- 
tended to  be — a  Devant  oould 
not  have  produced  a  white  rab- 
bit from  a  hat  with  more  adroit- 
ness or  more  instantaneous 
bewilderment  to  his  audience. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the 
various  forms  of  "harrowing 
the  heart-strings"  which  the 
fond  mother  went  through  for 
the  further  coercing  of  the 
now  rapidly  capitulating  In- 
spector. He  still  maintained 
a  stony  silence.  Not  so  his 
visitors.  The  baby  was  told 
to  sit  up  and  beam  on  him, 
and  it  certainly  played  its  part 
to  perfection.  The  perform- 
ance was  being  interfered  with 
at  this  time  by  the  Inspector's 
servant  —  a  Sudanese,  whose 
face  was  of  the  colour  and  ex- 
pression of  an  ordinary  black- 
board— who  proceeded  solemnly 
to  lay  luncheon  on  an  X  table 
which  he  had  set  up  between 
his  master  and  his  visitors.  The 
mother  of  the  infant  appar- 
ently took  this  as  a  hint  that 
the  luncheon  hour  had  arrived 
for  her  offspring  also,  and  she 
proceeded  to  administer  crea- 
ture comfort,  to  the  further  em- 
barrassment of  her  unwilling 
host. 

When  luncheon  was  ready 
and  his  guests  still  showed  no 
signs  of  going  or  of  accepting 
his  views  about  their  erring 
relative,  the  Inspector  tenta- 
tively re-opened  the  conversa- 
tion with  a  view  to  bringing 
the  interview  to  a  close. 

His  opening  remark  was  in- 
tended to  be  kind — nay,  patron- 
ising—  but  it  spelt  his  over- 
throw. 

He  inquired  the  sex  of  the 
baby.  One  would  have  thought 


this  a  safe  and  non-committal 
question  and  open  to  no  pit- 
falls. The  mother  of  the  infant 
thought  otherwise.  For  an- 
swer she  whisked  off  the  dirty 
rag  which  formed  its  sole  article 
of  clothing  and,  almost  in  the 
same  motion,  rose  and  deposited 
the  baby  in  the  Inspector's 
arms.  It  was  a  masterly 
stroke.  It  demonstrated  the 
utmost  abandon  of  confidence 
in  the  tender-heart  and  mer- 
ciful loving  -  kindness  of  the 
Inspector,  while  covering  him 
at  the  same  time  with  con- 
fusion, and  incidentally  an- 
swering his  question  de  facto 
non  verbis.  This  was  the  end. 
He  would  not  insist  on  taking 
the  prisoner  into  the  town  with 
him,  but  he  compromised  by 
sending  for  him  and  deciding 
the  case  on  the  spot.  All  the 
best  modern  dramas  culminate 
with  a  trial  scene,  but  few  can 
ever  have  been  laid  in  such 
unique  surroundings. 

The  judge  is  seated  in  his 
deck-chair  with  his  luncheon 
spread  beside  him — his  butler 
in  fact  standing  at  the  back  of 
the  Court  with  a  dish  of  cold 
tongue  and  tomatoes,  ready  to 
attend  to  his  wants  the  instant 
the  Court  adjourns.  The  pris- 
oner and  the  police  witness 
occupy  one  side  of  the  table, 
and  the  public,  consisting  of 
the  two  women  and  the  baby, 
the  other.  The  statement  of 
the  policeman  is  solemnly  taken 
down.  The  "  Proceedings  "  are 
recorded  in  a  certain  little  red 
leather  pocket  -  book,  familiar 
to  all  Sudan  officials,  with  a 
view  to  transfer  to  a  more  legal 
form  later  on.  The  accused 
again  relies  on  his  two-fold  de- 
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fence — (a)  that  the  camels  out 
of  pure  spite  took  advantage  of 
his  slumbers  to  go  to  the  sea- 
shore, in  order  to  get  him  into 
trouble,  or  (6)  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  order  forbid- 
ding camels  from  going  to  the 
sea-shore,  although  the  order 
has  now  been  in  force  for  over 
eighteen  months. 

This  defence  is  shortly  re- 
corded by  the  two  words 
"pleads  guilty."  Sentence  is 
duly  promulgated — and  here  is 
the  compromise  already  de  - 
cided  on  by  the  Inspector  for 
his  own  salvation — the  prisoner 
is  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  and 
only  in  default  of  payment  will 
he  be  brought  into  Suakin  to 
serve  a  short  term  of  imprison- 
ment. 

The  announcement  of  the 
sentence  is  received  with  mur- 
murs of  frank  disappointment 


from  the  "body  of  the  Court." 
This  was  the  only  moment  of 
satisfaction  the  Inspector  ex- 
perienced. He  had  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  that  the  ladies 
thought  their  relative  was 
going  to  be  let  off  altogether 
and  leave  the  Court  without 
a  stain  on  his  character. 

However,  there  is  also  little 
doubt  that  the  Inspector  did 
not  leave  the  Court  without  a 
stain  on  his  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ladies,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are  firmly  of  the  belief 
till  this  moment  that  the  fine 
(which  was  duly  paid)  went 
into  his  own  pocket. 

With  the  assistance  of  the 
policeman,  and  the  defendant, 
the  Court  was  now  cleared,  and 
the  Inspector  sat  down  to  his 
cold  tongue  and  tomatoes. 

Thus  was  martial  law  up- 
held. 

ARTHUR  PHILIPS. 
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SEAPLANING     IN     SINAI. 


IN  the  autumn  of  1914, 
when  Turkey  was  preparing 
her  long-cherished  scheme  for 
the  invasion  of  Egypt,  the 
force  at  the  disposal  of  Sir 
John  Maxwell  for  the  defence 
of  the  Suez  Canal  was  none 
too  large,  and  information  as 
to  the  nature  and  direction 
of  the  impending  attack  was 
all-important. 

It  was  thought  that  one  of 
the  lines  of  advance  might  be 
from  Maau  on  the  Hedjaz 
railway  across  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba  by  the 
great  Pilgrim  Road  through 
Nekhl,  the  capital  of  Sinai, 
to  Suez.  To  clear  up  the 
situation  an  air  reconnaissance 
was  required,  and  this  could 
only  be  done  by  seaplane. 

Now,  as  is  universally 
known,  England  was  at  this 
period  still  unprepared,  and 
engines  of  war  were  scarce. 
The  need  in  France  was 
desperate,  and  Egypt  had  to 
fulfil  her  time-honoured  roll  of 
making  bricks  without  straw. 

It  chanced  that  Turkey  be- 
fore the  War  had  placed  an 
order  in  France  for  a  number 
of  Seaplanes  of  the  Nieuport 
Monoplane  type.  These,  taken 
over  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment as  they  stood,  were 
formed  into  a  Naval  Seaplane 
Squadron,  and  sent  out  to 
Egyptian  waters  to  co-operate 
with  the  British  forces  there. 

However,  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment supervision  of  the 
planes  in  building  had  been 
lax,  and  the  machines  were 


not  up  to  the  standard  re- 
quired by  either  the  British 
or  the  French  Government. 
Still,  it  was  something  to 
have  seaplanes  at  all,  and  we 
were  most  grateful  for  them. 

Thus  it  came  about  that 
one  sunny  day  in  December 
I  found  myself  steaming  down 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  in  H.M.S. 
Winged  Lady,  with  orders  to 
proceed  up  the  Gulf  of  Akaba, 
and,  flying  from  there,  en- 
deavour to  reconnoitre  Maan, 
and  ascertain  if  any  concen- 
tration of  enemy  troops  was 
going  on  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. .b;r;; 

My  plane,  the  L  13,  was 
lashed  firmly  just  forward  of 
the  after-bridge,  looking  like 
some  venomous  fly  fattening  on 
the  fumes  from  the  stokehold. 
On  this  occasion  the  pilot 
was  a  Centre  -  Maitre  of  the 
French  Navy,  and  a  typical 
Breton.  With  him  were  two 
French  mechanics,  keen  and 
capable  men  both. 

Turning  up  into  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba  the  following  day, 
we  saw  our  approach  sig- 
nalled by  the  smoke  of  fires 
on  distant  hill-tops. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf,  Akaba  was  found 
to  be  deserted,  the  Turkish 
garrison  having  withdrawn 
along  a  neighbouring  Wadi 
a  few  miles  on  the  road  to- 
wards Maan.  The  town  itself 
is  a  mere  collection  of  mud 
houses  clustering  round  the 
old  Turkish  fort,  stone  -  built 
and  dating  from  the  eighteenth 
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century.  A  fringe  of  palms, 
coming  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  provides  the  only  touch 
of  green  in  a  desolate  sun- 
baked landscape.  The  place 
has  now  little  importance, 
save  as  the  Turkish  frontier 
post  on  the  Egyptian  border 
and  as  a  stage  on  the  pil- 
grim road  to  Mecca.  But  in 
olden  times  it  was  a  great 
and  flourishing  city — the  port 
of  Solomon,  through  which 
came  the  spices  of  the  East 
and  other  delights  recounted  in 
the  Book  of  Kings. 

Between  Akaba  and  Maan 
lies  a  range  of  wild  moun- 
tains, unmapped  and  water- 
less. The  distance  was  65 
miles — a  long  way  for  a  sea- 
plane to  venture  inland.  To 
our  disgust,  after  many  at- 
tempts, the  idea  of  getting 
to  Maan  had  to  be  given  up, 
as  even  at  5000  feet  —  the 
greatest  height  these  seaplanes 
were  capable  of  attaining — 
we  found  we  still  could  not 
top  the  mountains.  It  was 
a  great  disappointment.  The 
only  course  left  promising  any 
results  seemed  to  be  to  under- 
take a  lengthy  reconnaissance 
up  the  Wadi  Akaba  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  to  see,  from 
tracks  across  the  valley, 
whether  any  large  body  of 
troops  had  passed  into  Sinai. 

So,  on  the  last  day  of  Dec- 
ember, having  discarded  every- 
thing of  weight,  even  our  rifles, 
from  the  machine  and  filled  up 
with  the  maximum  amount  of 
petrol,  we  started  up  the  great 
valley  to  the  north. 

It  is  an  astounding  piece  of 
country — a  great  rift  in  the 
earth's  crust  from  the  Dead 


Sea  and  the  Jordan  valley  to 
the  Red  Sea  at  Akaba.  It 
seems  to  vary  from  one  to  two 
miles  wide,  with  cliffs  two  thous- 
and feet  sheer  guarding  it  on  the 
east.  Down  these  cliffs  only 
about  three  paths  are  to  be 
found  by  which  laden  camels 
can  pass.  It  is  pre-eminently 
the  country  of  Sinbad  the 
Sailor  and  the  great  Roc.  Away 
to  the  left  we  were  looking 
down  on  the  tangled  plateau 
of  Sinai  shining  many-hued 
with  its  curious  formation  of 
alternating  red  and  yellow 
sandstone.  A  wild  and  deso- 
late land  it  seemed  where  no 
man  was. 

It  was  a  gorgeous  morning, 
and  the  engine  was  running 
sweetly  and  well — a  pleasant 
change  for  us,  as  we  had  lately 
had  no  less  than  six  forced  re- 
turns owing  to  engine  failure. 
Soon  I  could  see  what  I  took 
to  be  the  great  mass  of  Mount 
Horeb,  with  the  ancient  rock 
city  of  Petra  close  below  it. 

Not  long  after  we  reached 
the  watershed  of  the  valley 
where  the  wadis  begin  to  run 
north. 

Looking  at  the  watch,  I  saw 
it  was  quite  time  to  turn  or  we 
shouldn't  have  enough  petrol 
to  take  us  back,  though  we 
should  have  the  assistance  of 
something  like  a  30-knot  breeze 
behind  us. 

Not  a  sign  had  we  seen  of 
any  tracks  crossing  the  valley, 
nor,  except  for  a  few  camels, 
was  there  any  sign  of  life. 

Climbing  to  get  greater  ad- 
vantage from  the  wind,  we 
were  soon  flicking  along  at 
4700  feet  at  about  90  miles 
an  hour  in  great  content.  I 
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could  already  pick  up  the  out- 
line   of    a    hill    beyond    which 
I  knew  must  be  the   sea,  and 
remember  noting  that  another 
twenty  miles,  or  five  minutes 
flight,  would  see  us  home,  when 
there    was    a     falter    in     the 
engine — a  stutter  or  two  and 
she    stopped.      We    began    at 
onoe  to  plane  down.     The  ex- 
haust -  pipe    at    my    feet    had 
come    adrift.       Thinking    this 
might  be  the  source  of  trouble, 
I  got  on  my  knees  to  try  and 
fix  it,  but  on  looking  round  at 
the  pilot  I  saw  him  shake  his 
head,    so   evidently   something 
more    serious    was    the    cause. 
Vol-planing   is    always    a    de- 
lightful sensation,  but  on  this 
occasion  not  quite  so  much  so, 
as  seaplanes  are  not  construct- 
ed   to   land    on    solid    ground. 
We  came  down  some  distance, 
"  banked,"  and  then  turned  up 
north,  the  pilot's  idea  being  to 
put  her  up  into  the  wind  and 
so   take   some    of   the  way  off 
her  before   pancaking.     Mean- 
while,   we    both    took    off   our 
goggles  to  save  the  glass  going 
into  our  eyes  at  the  inevitable 
crash.     The   engine  had  failed 
at  11.27,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we 
were  quite  five  minutes  coming 
down,  though  it  was  probably 
much  less.     However,  at  11.45 
I    found   myself   in   an    extra- 
ordinary   attitude.      Chin  and 
mouth  embedded  in  gravel,  legs 
in  the  air  mixed   up  in  some 
wires,    a    lavish     dressing     of 
castor  -  oil  spreading  over  my 
hair,  while  a  steady  stream  of 
petrol  ran  down  my  neck  and 
into  my  mouth. 

In  front  of  me  was  a  small 
window  in  the  debris  of  the 
fusilage  through  which  I  could 


see  some  distance  along  the 
ground.  Shouts  for  the  Contre- 
Maitre  Grail  elicited  no  re- 
sponse, and  the  inference  was 
that  he  was  dead.  Indeed,  I 
could  not  understand  why  I 
was  not  so  myself.  Anyway 
I  looked  at  it,  the  prospect 
was  not  alluring.  It  was  not 
possible  to  move,  and  a  slow 
death  from  thirst  seemed  in- 
evitable if  I  could  not  burrow 
a  way  out  under  the  machine 
with  my  hands.  Luckily  I 
had  on  thick  leather  gloves, 
and  began  to  dig  down  through 
the  sandy  gravel.  The  need  of 
hind  legs  for  satisfactory  bur- 
rowing in  this  manner  was 
now  brought  home  to  me,  for 
as  soon  as  I  made  any  pro- 
gress the  pile  of  soft  stuff  on 
either  side  began  to  tumble  in 
again. 

Presently  the  welcome  sound 
of  some  one  coughing  reached 
me,  and  I  heard  Grail's  voice 
asking  if  I  were  alive.  He  soon 
cleared  my  feet,  and  guided  me 
in  wriggling  upwards  and  out- 
wards through  a  sliding  panel 
in  the  body  of  the  plane. 

Grail,  it  appeared,  had  on  the 
shock  of  landing  been  shot  clear 
of-  the  plane,  and  having  been 
a  trained  acrobat  as  a  boy  con- 
trived to  land  neatly  on  the 
back  of  his  shoulders. 

Having  congratulated  each 
other  on  the  phenomenon  of  our 
being  still  alive,  and  more  or 
less  whole,  we  proceeded  to  feel 
all  our  pockets  for  matches 
with  which  to  burn  the  machine, 
but  by  some  mischance  neither 
had  brought  any.  It  did  not 
seem  to  matter,  however,  as 
the  machine  was  crushed  and 
broken  beyond  repair. 
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Taking  stock  of  the  situa- 
tion, we  found  we  had  one 
water-bottle,  two  pieces  of 
chocolate,  and  nearly  twenty 
miles  to  go  through  an  enemy's 
country  to  our  ship. 

Grail  was  looking  very  green, 
and  seemed  to  have  consider- 
able difficulty  in  breathing,  but 
using  my  shoulder  as  a  prop, 
he  was  able  to  get  along,  and 
we  started  off.  By  three  o'clock, 
though  we  had  managed  to  do 
only  about  six  miles,  and  had 
already  had  one  long  rest,  he 
was  done,  and  could  go  no  far- 
ther. His  breathing  gave  him 
great  pain — he  seemed  to  be 
bruised  internally. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  know 
what  to  do,  but  it  seemed  im- 
perative that  I  should  try  to 
get  down  to  the  ship,  lest  by 
our  non  -  return  the  Captain 
might  well  assume  us  both 
killed,  and  go  away. 

We  agreed  that  this  was  the 
only  solution  if  help  was  to  be 
brought  to  Grail,  and,  after 
dividing  the  chocolate  and  leav- 
ing the  water-bottle,  I  started 
off,  first,  however,  impressing 
on  my  companion  the  exact 
route  he  was  to  follow  when  he 
felt  stronger. 

The  problem  now  was  how  to 
dodge  the  wandering  Bedouin, 
who  with  their  herds  were 
fairly  numerous  as  one  ap- 
proached the  coast. 

They  would  be  camped  pro- 
bably by  the  scattered  thorn- 
trees  in  the  centre  of  the  valley 
bed  —  their  flocks  would  be 
grazing  up  in  the  hills  on  the 
Sinai  side.  Consequently,  by 
keeping  a  course  midway  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  valley 
and  the  side,  I  reckoned  I 


should  see  people  coming  down 
from  the  hills  against  the  sky- 
line before  they  would  see  me, 
and  that  the  people  in  the 
camps  in  the  valley  bed  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  spotting 
me  against  the  now  setting 
sun — particularly  as  my  brown 
leather  jacket  blended  well  with 
the  landscape. 

I  was  making  good  going, 
but  as  the  country  was  mostly 
covered  with  small  boulders 
about  the  size  of  a  loaf  of 
bread,  there  was  always  the 
fear  of  twisting  an  ankle  and 
thus  becoming  incapacitated. 

Twice  I  had  to  lie  up  in 
hollows,  really  rather  thankful 
of  the  excuse  for  a  rest !  Once 
while  two  small  Bedouin  girls 
herded  a  flock  of  goats  past 
me — once  while  a  big  herd  of 
milch  camels  grazed  their  slow 
way  down. 

At  last,  to  my  joy,  the  sun 
went  down.  I  was  already  on 
the  fringe  of  some  red  sand- 
hills, which  I  knew  could  be 
seen  from  the  ship,  and  I  hoped 
my  troubles  were  over,  when  to 
my  disgust  a  full  moon,  slowly 
climbing  above  the  distant 
mountains,  lit  up  the  land- 
scape. 

Coming  down  a  long  slope 
towards  the  sea,  my  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  the  chink  of  metal, 
and  I  descried  the  dim  shapes 
of  horsemen  spread  out  in  ex- 
tended line  and  advancing  to- 
wards me.  There  seemed  no 
escape.  An  old  and  gnarled 
thorn -tree  appeared  my  only 
hope,  and,  reaching  it,  I  curled 
myself  up  in  its  deep  black 
shadow,  carefully  conforming 
to  the  irregularities  of  the  out- 
line. Coming  level  with  me  the 
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whole  line  halted,  while  the 
leader  rode  on  to  a  little  sandy 
eminence.  Putting  his  hand 
on  his  horse's  quarters  he  turned 
round  in  his  saddle  and  started 
shouting  out  something  in  a 
guttural  tongue  to  some  more 
cavalry  apparently  following 
him.  It  was  neither  Turkish 
nor  Arabic,  but,  I  expect, 
Kurdish.  He  made  a  most 
picturesque  figure  in  the  moon- 
light with  his  wiry  hill-bred 
Arab  pony  silhouetted  against 
the  sky. 

Looking  along  the  line  I 
noticed  to  my  horror  that  one 
of  the  horsemen  had  a  dog  with 
hiin.  The  brute,  if  he  got  my 
wind,  would  be  sure  to  give  me 
away.  It  was  an  ugly  moment. 
However,  as  he  continued  to 
pay  no  attention  to  me,  I  sup- 
posed I  had  been  so  soaked  in 
petrol  and  oil  that  no  trace  of 
human  scent  remained. 

Presently  the  line  moved  on, 
but  down  in  the  valley  could 
be  heard  the  sound  of  another 
troop  crossing  the  stony  bot- 
tom. Feeling  that  the  position 
was  not  particularly  healthy, 
I  managed  to  run  for  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  dodg- 
ing round  the  small  sand-dunes 
and  trusting  to  my  luck  to  get 
clear.  On  the  lone  hillside  I 
felt  too  conspicuous  a  figure, 
and  edged  down  to  the  low 
ground  where  the  coarse  grass, 
growing  on  the  margin  of  a 
salt  marsh  which  ran  down  to 
the  head  of  the  Gulf,  afforded 
some  cover.  Here  another 
difficulty  presented  itself.  In 
front  of  me  and  right  across 
the  valley  ran  a  chain  of  out- 
post fires.  This  was  an  en- 
tirely new  situation,  as  no 


Turks  had  ever  been  camped 
here  before. 

Thinking  out  the  new  prob- 
lem, I  sat  down  and  tried  to 
eat  some  of  the  chocolate,  but 
found  I  was  much  too  thirsty. 
Chocolate  is  useless  stuff  if  you 
have  nothing  to  drink. 

The  moon  was  disgustingly 
brilliant,  but  I  had  to  get 
through  that  outpost  line  some- 
how, and  it  was  no  good  sitting 
down  and  looking  at  it.  So 
gathering  a  bundle  of  small 
rushes  to  use  as  a  screen  for 
my  head,  I  started  a  weari- 
some crawl.  Twice  wandering 
steps  passing  from  picquet  to 
picquet  caused  me  to  crouch  as 
if  frozen  behind  my  shield  of 
rushes.  It  seemed  the  hardest 
of  hard  luck  to  get  caught 
when  so  nearly  through.  At 
length,  about  8.30  P.M.,  I 
crossed  the  rise  which  led  down 
to  the  beach,  only  to  find  an 
empty  sea.  There  was  not  a 
sign  of  the  ship.  With  the 
disappointment  came  the  real- 
isation of  fatigue  and  thirst. 
Water  I  had  to  have,  but  to 
go  near  a  well  then  was  too 
risky,  so  I  crawled  into  some 
reeds  and  went  to  sleep,  in- 
tending to  wake  about  two  or 
three  o'clock  and  make  an  effort 
to  reach  the  water  when  no 
one  was  about. 

Some  time  later  the  jingling 
of  a  bit  and  the  thud  of  a 
horse's  hooves  wakened  me, 
and  peering  through  my  screen 
I  found  another  of  those  Kurd- 
ish horsemen  almost  on  top  of 
me  as  he  rode  by  towards 
Akaba.  After  he  had  passed 
I  turned  and  looked  down  the 
Gulf,  where  to  my  great  thank- 
fulness I  saw  the  Winged  Lady 
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looming  up  over  the  dark 
waters.  Waiting  till  she  was 
near  enough,  I  left  my  hiding- 
place,  went  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  started  to  hail  her. 
It  was  odds  on  the  Turks  hear- 
ing me  before  the  ship,  and  in 
this  event,  I  had  fully  deter- 
mined to  take  to  the  water 
and  chance  the  sharks  rather 
than  fall  into  their  hands. 

Presently  the  great  beam  of 
a  searchlight  began  to  swing 
round,  and  after  some  minutes 
settled  fixedly  on  me  before 
shutting  off.  I  knew  then  I 
was  seen,  and  immediately 
heard  the  splash  of  two  boats 
lowered  to  the  water. 

Arrived  on  board,  I  reported 
what  had  happened,  and  also 
the  situation  of  Grail.  The 
Captain  decided  that,  with  the 
Turks  in  occupation  of  the 
valley,  nothing  could  be  done 
that  night. 

The  next  morning  —  New- 
Year's  Day — a  large  landing 
party  was  organised  and  put 
ashore  with  two  field-guns,  the 
Turks  withdrawing  into  the 
hills  to  the  east. 

The  force  returned  in  the 
afternoon,  having  seen  no  sign 
of  the  pilot,  and  in  a  very 
depressed  frame  of  mind. 


When  night  fell  the  Captain 
decided  to  cruise  down  the 
Gulf  to  deceive  the  Turks.  At 
10.30,  however,  he  had  the 
strongest  presentiment  that  the 
pilot  had  come  down,  and  con- 
sequently he  put  the  ship 
about  and  proceeded  up  the 
Gulf  again  at  full  speed.  We 
reached  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
about  midnight,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  searchlight  saw 
Grail  standing  on  the  beach 
at  the  very  spot  I  had  ordered 
him  to  make  for. 

The  relief  at  finding  him 
was  inexpressible,  and  the 
cheers  of  the  whole  ship's  com- 
pany as  he  came  over  the  side 
was  something  good  to  hear. 
It  appeared  that  after  I  had 
left  him  he  had  fallen  into  a 
heavy  sleep.  He  wakened  con- 
siderably better,  and  pushed  on 
a  long  way  in  the  early  dawn. 
He  had  seen  the  relief  party, 
which  he  had  mistaken,  not 
perhaps  unnaturally,  for  Turks, 
and  had  hidden  in  the  cleft  of 
a  wadi  until  they  had  retired, 
and  had  only  worked  on  down 
to  the  beach  after  dark,  seeing 
no  Turks  at  all. 

He  was  very  exhausted,  but 
was  soon  all  right  again  after 
a  few  days'  rest. 


Printed  by  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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BY  EDWARD   LIVEING. 
I.    GATHERING  FOR   BATTLE. 

THE  roads  were  packed  with  transport  and  new  batteries 
traffic.  Column  after  column  hurried  to  their  destinations, 
of  lorries  came  pounding  along,  "  Caterpillars  "  rumbled  up. 
bearing  their  freight  of  shells,  Infantrymen  and  sappers 
trench  -  mortar  bombs,  wire,  marched  to  their  tasks  round 
stakes,  sandbags,  pipes,  and  and  about  the  line, 
a  thousand  other  articles  es-  Roads  were  repaired,  tele- 
sential  for  the  offensive,  so  phone  wires  placed  deep  in 
that  great  dumps  of  explosives  the  ground,  trees  felled  for 
and  other  material  arose  in  dug  -  outs  and  gun  emplaoe- 
the  green  wayside  places,  ments,  water-pipes  laid  up  to 
Staff  oars  and  signallers  on  the  trenches  ready  to  be  ex- 
motor  -  bikes  went  busily  on  tended  across  conquered  ter- 
their  way.  Ambulances  hur-  ritory,  while  small-gauge  and 
ried  backwards  and  forwards  large -gauge  railways  seemed 
between  the  line  and  the  to  spring  to  being  in  the 
Casualty  Clearing  Stations,  night. 

for    the    days    of   June    were         Then   came    days   of   terror 

hard    days    for    the    infantry  for   the    enemy.      Slowly    our 

who    dug    the    "  leaping  -  off "  guns   burst   forth    upon    them 

trenches,    and    manned    them  in    a    tumult     of    rage.      The 

afterwards   through   rain   and  Germans  in  retaliation  sprayed 

raid  and  bombardment.    Horse  our      nearer     batteries     with 
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shrapnel,  and  threw  a  bar- 
rage of  whizz  -  bangs  across 
the  little  white  road  leading 
into  the  village  of  Hebuterne. 
This  feeble  retaliation  was 
swallowed  up  and  overpowered 
by  the  torrent  of  metal  that 
now  poured  incessantly  into 
their  territory.  Shells  from 
the  18-pounders  and  trench- 
mortars  out  their  wire  and 
demoralised  their  sentries. 
Guns  of  all  calibres  pounded 
their  system  of  trenches  till 
it  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  nothing  more  than  a 
ploughed  field.  The  sky  was 
filled  with  our  aeroplanes 
wheeling  about  and  directing 
the  work  of  batteries,  and  with 
the  black  and  white  bursts  of 
anti  -  aircraft  shells.  Shells 
from  the  92  howitzers  crashed 
into  strong  points  and  gun 
emplacements  and  hurled  them 
skywards.  Petrol  shells  licked 


up  the  few  remaining  green- 
leaved  trees  in  Gommecourt 
Wood,  where  observers  watched 
and  snipers  nested.  15-inch 
naval  guns,  under  the  vigilant 
guidance  of  observation  bal- 
loons, wrought  deadly  havoc 
in  villages  and  billets  behind 
their  lines. 

Thrice  were  the  enemy  en- 
veloped in  gas  and  smoke,  and, 
as  they  stood-to  in  expectation 
of  attack,  were  mown  down  by 
a  torrent  of  shells. 

The  bombardment  grew  and 
swelled  and  brought  down 
showers  of  rain.  Yet  the 
ground  remained  comparatively 
dry,  and  columns  of  dust  arose 
from  the  roads  as  hoof  and 
wheel  crushed  their  broken 
surfaces,  and  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, with  songs  and  jests, 
marched  up  to  billets  and 
bivouacs  just  behind  the  line, 
ready  to  give  battle. 


II.   EVE   OF  BATTLE. 


Boom  !  Absolute  silence  for 
a  minute.  Boom !  followed 
quickly  by  a  more  distant  re- 
port from  a  fellow  gun.  At 
each  bellowing  roar  from  the 
9 -2  near  by,  bits  of  the  ceiling 
clattered  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
billet,  and  the  wall  -  plaster 
trickled  down  on  to  one's  valise, 
making  a  sound  like  soot  coming 
down  a  chimney. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  I  did  not  look  at 
my  watch,  as  itsluminous  facings 
had  faded  away  months  before 
and  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb 
my  companions  by  lighting  a 
match.  A  sigh  or  a  groan 
came  from  one  part  of  the 


room  or  another,  showing  that 
our  bombardment  was  trouble- 
some even  to  the  sleepers,  and 
a  rasping  noise  occasionally 

occurred    when    W k,   my 

company  commander,  turned 
round  uneasily  on  his  bed  of 
wood  and  rabbit-wire. 

I  plunged  farther  down  into 
the  recesses  of  my  flea  -  bag, 
though  its  linings  had  broken 
down  and  my  feet  stuck  out  at 
the  bottom.  Then  I  pulled  my 
British  Warm  over  me  and 
muffled  my  head  and  ears  in  it 
to  escape  the  regularly-repeated 
roar  of  the  92.  Though  the 
whole  house  seemed  to  be  shak- 
ing to  bits  at  every  minute, 
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the  noise  was  muffled  to  a 
less  ear-splitting  fury  and  I 
gradually  sank  into  a  semi- 
sleep. 

About  six  o'clock  I  awoke 
finally,  and  after  an  interval 
the  battery  stopped  its  work. 
At  half-past  seven  I  hauled 
myself  out  of  my  valise  and 
sallied  forth  into  the  courtyard, 
clad  in  a  British  Warm,  pyja- 
mas, and  gum-boots,  to  make 
my  toilet.  I  blinked  as  I  came 
into  the  light  and  felt  very 
sleepy.  The  next  moment  I 
was  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
with  every  nerve  of  my  brain 
working  like  a  millstone.  A 
vicious  "  swish  "  had  sounded 
over  my  head,  and  knowing  its 
meaning  I  had  turned  for  the 
nearest  door  and  slipped  upon 
the  cobbled  stones  of  the  yard. 
I  picked  myself  up  and  fled  for 
that  door  just  as  the  inevitable 
"  crash  "  came.  This  happened 
to  be  the  door  to  the  servants' 
quarters,  and  they  were  vastly 
amused.  We  looked  out  of  the 
window  at  the  ddbris  which  was 
rising  into  the  air.  Two  more 
"crumps"  came  whirling  over 
the  house,  and  with  shattering 
explosions  lifted  more  debris 
into  the  air  beyond  the  farther 
side  of  the  courtyard.  Followed 
a  burst  of  shrapnel  and  one 
more  "  crump,"  and  the  enemy's 
retaliation  on  the  9*2  and  its 
crew  had  ceased.  The  latter, 
however,  had  descended  into 
their  dug-out,  while  the  gun 
remained  unscathed.  Not  so 
some  of  our  own  men. 

We  were  examining  the  nose- 
cap  of  a  shell  which  had  hit 
the  wall  of  our  billet,  when  a 
corporal  came  up,  who  said 
hurriedly  to  W k,  "Corpo- 


ral G 's  been  killed  and  four 

men  wounded." 

The  whole  tragedy  had  hap- 
pened so  swiftly,  and  this  sudden 
announcement  of  the  death  of 
one  of  our  best  N.C.O.'s  had 
come  as  such  a  shock,  that  all 
we  did  was  to  stare  at  each 
other  with  the  words — 

"  My  God  !  Corporal  G 

gone !  It's  impossible." 

One  expects  shells  and  death 
in  the  line,  but  three  or  four 
miles  behind  it  one  grows 
accustomed,  so  to  speak,  to  live 
in  a  fool's  paradise.  We  went 
round  to  see  our  casualties,  and 
I  found  two  of  my  platoon, 
bandaged  in  the  leg  and  arm, 
sitting  in  a  group  of  their  pals, 
who  were  congratulating  them 
on  having  got  "soft  Blighty 
ones."  The  Company  Quarter- 
master-Sergeant showed  me  a 
helmet,  which  was  lying  outside 
the  billet  when  the  shells  came 
over,  with  a  triangular  gash  in 
it,  into  which  one  could  almost 
place  one's  fist.  At  the  body 

of  Corporal  G I  could  not 

bring  myself  to  look.  The  poor 
fellow  had  been  terribly  hit  in 
the  back  and  neck,  and,  I 
confess  it  openly,  I  had  not  the 
courage,  and  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  sacrilege,  to  gaze  on  the 
mangled  remains  of  one  whom 
I  had  valued  so  much  as  an 
N.C.O.  and  grown  to  like  so 
much  as  a  man  during  the  last 
ten  months. 

Dark  clouds  were  blowing 
over  in  an  easterly  direction ; 
a  cheerless  day  added  to  the 
general  gloom.  We  had  a  com- 
pany officers'  final  consultation 
on  the  plans  for  the  morrow, 
after  which  I  held  an  inspection 
of  my  platoon,  and  gave  out 
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some  further  orders.     On    niy 

return    to   the    billet   W k 

told  me  that  the  attack  had 
been  postponed  for  two  days 
owing  to  bad  weather.  Put- 
ting aside  all  thought  of  orders 
for  the  time  being,  we  issued 
out  rum  to  the  men,  indulged 
in  a  few  "tots"  ourselves,  and 
settled  down  to  a  pleasant 
evening. 

In  a  little  courtyard  on  the 
evening  of  June  30th  I  called 
the  old  platoon  to  attention  for 
the  last  time,  shook  hands  with 
the  officers  left  in  reserve, 
marched  off  into  the  road,  and 
made  up  a  turning  to  the  left 
on  to  the  Blue  Track.  "We  had 
done  about  a  quarter  of  the 
ground  between  B.tyencourt 
and  S  ully-au-Bois  when  a  mes- 
senger hurried  up  to  tell  me  to 
halt,  as  several  of  the  platoons 

of  the  L S had  to  pass 

us.  We  sat  down  by  a  large 
shell-hole,  and  the  men  lit  up 
their  pipes  and  cigarettes  and 
shouted  jokes  to  the  men  of  the 
other  regiment  as  they  passed 

by- 

It  was  a  very  peaceful  even- 
ing— remarkably  peaceful,  now 
that  the  guns  were  at  rest.  A 
light  breeze  played  eastward. 
I  sat  with  my  face  towards 
the  sunset,  wondering  a  little 
if  this  was  the  last  time  that 
I  should  see  it.  One  often 
reads  of  this  sensation  in 
second-rate  novels.  I  must 
say  that  I  had  always  thought 
it  greatly  "  overdone  "  ;  but  a 
great  zest  in  the  splendour  of 
life  swept  over  me  sitting 
there  in  the  glow  of  that  set- 
ting sun,  and  also  a  great 
calmness  that  gave  me  heart 


to  do  my  uttermost  on  the 
morrow.  My  father  had  en- 
closed a  little  card  in  his  last 
letter  to  me  with  the  words 
upon  it  of  the  prayer  of  an  old 
cavalier  of  the  seventeenth 
century — Sir  Jacob  Astley — 
before  the  battle  of  Newbury  : 
"Lord,  I  shall  be  very  busy 
this  day.  I  may  forget  Thee, 
but  do  not  Thou  forget  me." 
A  peculiar  old  prayer,  but  I 
kept  on  repeating  it  to  myself 
with  great  comfort  that  even- 
ing. My  men  were  rather 
quiet.  Perhaps  the  general 
calmness  was  affecting  them 
with  kindred  thoughts,  though 
an  Englishman  never  shows 
them.  On  the  left  stood  the 
stumpy  spire  of  Bayencourt 
Church  just  left  by  us.  On 
the  right  lay  Sailly-au-Bois  in 
its  girdle  of  trees.  Along  the 
side  of  the  valley  which  ran 
out  from  behind  Sailly-au-Bois 
arose  numerous  lazy  pillars  of 
smoke  from  the  wood  fires  and 
kitchens  of  an  artillery  en- 
campment. An  English  aero- 
plane, with  a  swarm  of  black 
puffs  around  it  betokening 
German  shells,  was  gleaming 
in  the  setting  sun.  It  purred 
monotonously,  almost  drown- 
ing the  screech  of  occasional 
shells  which  were  dropping  by 
a  distant  chateau.  The  calm 
before  the  storm  sat  brooding 
over  everything. 

The  kilted  platoons  having 
gone  on  their  way,  we  resumed 
our  journey,  dipping  into  the 
valley  behind  Sailly-au-Bois 
and  climbing  the  farther  side. 
As  I  passed  the  officers'  mess 
hut  belonging  to  an  anti-air- 
craft battery,  which  had  taken 
up  a  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
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valley,  and  whence  came  a 
pleasant  sound  of  clinking 
glass,  a  wild  desire  for  per- 
manent comfort  affected  me. 

Rounding  the  outskirts  of 
Sailly-au-Bois,  we  arrived  in 
the  midst  of  the  battery  posi- 
tions nesting  by  the  score  in 
the  level  plain  behind  Hebu- 
terne.  The  batteries  soon  let 
us  know  of  their  presence. 
Red  flashes  broke  out  in  the 
gathering  darkness,  followed 
by  quick  reports. 

To  the  right  one  could  dis- 
cern the  dim  outlines  of  pla- 
toons moving  up  steadily  and 
at  equal  distances  like  our- 
selves. One  could  just  catch 
the  distant  noise  of  spade 
clinking  on  rifle.  When  I 
turned  my  gaze  to  the  front 
of  these  troops,  I  saw  yellow- 
red  flashes  licking  up  on  the 
horizon,  where  our  shells  were 
finding  their  mark.  Straight  in 
front,  whither  we  were  bound, 
the  girdle  of  trees  round 
Hebuterne  shut  out  these 
flashes  from  view,  but  by  the 
noise  that  came  from  beyond 
those  trees  one  knew  that  the 
German  trenches  were  receiv- 
ing exactly  the  same  intensity 
of  fire  there.  Every  now  and 
then  this  belt  of  trees  was 
being  thrown  into  sharp  relief 
by  German  star-shells,  which 
rocketed  into  the  sky  one  after 
the  other  like  a  display  of  fire- 
works, while  at  times  a  burst  of 
hostile  shrapnel  would  throw  a 
weird  red  light  on  the  twink- 
ling poplars  which  surrounded 
the  cemetery. 

As  we  marched  on  towards 
the  village,  I  do  not  mind  say- 
ing that  I  experienced  that  un- 
pleasant sensation  of  wondering 
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whether  I  should  be  lying  out 
—  this  time  to-morrow  —  stiff 
and  cold  in  that  land  beyond 
the  trees,  where  the  red  shrap- 
nel burst  and  the  star-shells 
flickered.  I  remember  hoping 
that,  if  the  fates  BO  decreed,  I 
should  not  leave  too  great  a 
gap  in  my  family,  and,  best 
hope  of  all,  that  I  should  in- 
stead be  speeding  home  in  an 
ambulance  on  the  road  that 
stretched  along  to  our  left. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  am 
far  wrong  when  I  say  that 
those  thoughts  were  occurring 
to  every  man  in  the  silent 
platoon  behind  me.  Not  that 
we  were  downhearted.  If 
you  had  asked  the  question, 
you  would  have  been  greeted 
by  a  cheery  "  No  ! "  We  were 
all  full  of  determination  to 
do  our  best  next  day,  but 
one  cannot  help  enduring 
rather  an  unusual  "  party 
feeling "  before  going  into  an 
attack. 

Suddenly  a  Gerrran  shell 
came  screaming  towards  us. 
It  hurtled  overhead  and  fell 
behind  us  with  muffled  detona- 
tion in  Sailly-au-Bois.  Several 
more  screamed  over  us  as  we 
went  along,  and  it  was  peculiar 
to  hear  the  shells  of  both  sides 
echoing  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  sky  at  the  same 
time. 

We  were  about  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  outskirts  of 
Hebuterne,  when  I  was  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
platoon  in  front  of  me  had 
stopped.  I  immediately  stopped 
my  platoon.  I  sat  the  men 
down  along  a  bank,  and  we 
waited  —  a  wait  which  was 
whiled  away  by  various  inoi- 
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dents.  I  could  hear  a  dog 
barking,  and  just  see  two 
gunner  officers  who  were  walk- 
ing unconcernedly  about  the 
battery  positions  and  whistling 
for  it.  The  next  thing  that 
happened  was  a  red  flash  in 
the  air  about  two  hundred 
yards  away,  and  a  pinging 
noise  as  bits  of  shrapnel  shot 
into  the  ground  round  about. 

One    of   my  men,    S (the 

poor  chap  was  killed  next  day), 
called  to  me :  "  Look  at  that 

fire  in  S ,  sir!"     I  turned 

round  and  saw  a  great  yellow 
flare  illuminating  the  sky  in 

the  direction  of  S ,  the  fiery 

end  of  some  barn  or  farm- 
building,  where  a  high  explosive 
had  found  its  billet. 

We  remained  in  this  spot  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
after  which  R d's  platoon 


jan  to  move  on,  and  I  fol- 
lowed at  a  good  distance  with 
mine.  We  made  our  way  to 
the  clump  of  trees  over  which 
the  shrapnel  had  burst  a 
few  minutes  before.  Suddenly 
we  found  ourselves  floundering 
in  a  sunken  road  flooded 
with  water  knee -deep.  This 
was  not  exactly  pleasant, 
especially  when  my  guide 
informed  me  that  he  was  not 
quite  certain  as  to  our  where- 
abouts. Luckily  we  soon 
gained  dry  ground  again, 
turned  off  into  a  bit  of  trench 
which  brought  us  into  the 
village,  and  made  for  the 
dump  by  the  church,  where 
we  were  to  pick  up  our  ma- 
terials. When  we  reached  the 
church — or,  rather,  its  ruins — 
the  road  was  so  filled  with 
parties  and  platoons,  and  it 
was  becoming  so  dark,  that 


it  took  us  some  time  before 
we  found  the  dump.  For- 
tunately, the  first  person  I 
spotted  was  the  Regimental 
Sergeant-Major,  and  I  handed 
over  to  him  the  carrying- 
party  which  I  had  to  detail, 
also  despatching  the  rum  and 
soup  parties — the  latter  to  the 
company  cooker. 

Leaving  the  platoon  in 

charge  of  Sergeant  S 1,  I 

went  with  my  guide  in  search 
of  the  dump.  In  the  general 

melde  I  bumped  into  W k. 

We  found  the  rabbit  wire, 
barbed  wire,  and  other  ma- 
terial in  a  shell  -  broken  out- 
house, and,  grabbing  hold  of 
it,  handed  the  stuff  out  to 
the  platoon. 

As  we  filed  through  the 
village  the  reflections  of 
star  -  shells  threw  weird 
lights  on  half -ruined  houses; 
an  occasional  shell  screamed 
overhead,  to  burst  with  a 
dull  echoing  sound  within 
the  shattered  walls  of  former 
cottages ;  and  one  could  hear 
the  rat  -  tat  -  tat  of  machine- 
guns.  These  had  a  nasty 
habit  of  spraying  the  village 
with  indirect  fire,  and  it  was, 
as  always,  a  relief  to  enter 
the  recesses  of  Wood  Street 
without  having  any  one  hit. 
This  communication  trench 
dipped  into  the  earth  at  right 
angles  to  the  "  Boulevard " 
Street.  We  clattered  along 
the  brick-floored  trench,  whose 
walls  were  overhung  with  the 
dewy  grass  and  flowers  of  the 
orchard  —  that  wonderful  or- 
chard whose  aroma  had  sur- 
vived the  horror  and  desola- 
tion of  a  two  years'  warfare, 
and  seemed  now  only  to  be  in- 
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tensified  to  a  softer  fragrance 
by  the  night  air. 

Arriving  at  the  belt  of  trees 
and  hedge  which  marked  the 
confines  of  the  orchard,  we 
turned  to  the  right  into  Cross 
Street,  which  cut  along  be- 
hind the  belt  of  trees  into 
Woman  Street. 

Turning  to  the  left  up 
Woman  Street,  and  leaving  the 
belt  of  trees  behind,  we  wound 
into  the  slightly  undulating 
ground  between  Hebuterne  and 
Grommecourt  Wood,  Crumps 
were  bursting  round  about 
the  communication  trench,  but 
at  a  distance,  judging  by 
their  report,  of  at  least  fifty 
yards.  As  we  were  passing 
Brigade  Headquarters  Dug- 
out, the  Brigade -Major  ap- 
peared and  asked  me  the 
number  of  my  platoon. 
"Number  5,"  I  replied;  and 
he  answered  "Good,"  with  a 
touch  of  relief  in  his  voice — 
for  we  had  been  held  up  for 
some  time  on  the  way,  and 
my  platoon  was  the  first  or 
second  platoon  of  the  com- 
pany to  get  into  the  line. 

It  was  shortly  after  this 
that  "  crumps  "  began  to  burst 
dangerously  near.  There  was 
suddenly  a  blinding  flash  and 
terrific  report  just  to  our  left. 
We  kept  on,  with  heads 
aching  intolerably.  Winding 
round  a  curve,  we  came  upon 
the  effects  of  the  shells.  The 
sides  of  the  trench  had  been 
blown  in,  while  in  the  middle 
of  the  debris  lay  a  dead  or 
unconscious  man,  and  farther 
on  a  man  groaning  faintly 
upon  a  stretcher.  We  scram- 
bled over  them,  passed  a  few 
more  wounded  and  stretcher- 


bearers,  and  arrived  at  the 
Reserve  Line. 

Captain  W 1  was  stand- 
ing at  the  juncture  of  Woman 
Street  and  the  Reserve  Line, 
cool  and  calm  as  usual.  I 
asked  him  if  New  Woman 
Street  was  blocked,  but  there 
was  no  need  for  a  reply.  A 
confused  noise  of  groans  and 
stertorous  breathing,  and  of 
some  one  sobbing,  came  to  my 

ears,  and  above  it  all,   M 

W 's   voice   saying    to  one 

of  his  men:  "It's  all  right,  old 
chap.  It's  all  over  now."  He 
told  me  afterwards  that  a  shell 
had  landed  practically  in  the 
trench,  killing  two  men  in  front 
of  him  and  one  behind,  and 
wounding  several  others,  but 
not  touching  himself. 

It  was  quite  obvious  to  me 
that  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  support  trench  vid 
New  Woman  Street,  and  at 
any  rate  my  company  com- 
mander had  given  me  orders 
to  go  over  the  top  from  the 
reserve  to  the  support  line,  so, 
shells  or  no  shells,  and  leaving 

Sergeant   S 1    to   bring  up 

the  rear  of  the  platoon,  I  scaled 
a  ladder  leaning  on  the  side  of 
the  trench  and  walked  over  the 
open  for  about  two  hundred 
yards.  My  guide  and  I  jumped 
into  New  Woman  Street  just 
before  it  touched  the  support 
line,  and  we  were  soon  joined 
by  several  other  men  of  the 
platoon.  We  had  already 
suffered  three  casualties,  and 
going  over  the  top  in  the 
darkness  the  men  had  lost 
touch.  The  ration  party  also 
had  not  arrived  yet.  I  de- 
spatched the  guide  to  bring  up 
the  remainder,  and  proceeded 
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to  my  destination  with  about 
six  men.  About  fifteen  yards 
farther  up  the  trench  I  found 
a  series  of  shell-holes  threading 
their  way  off  to  the  left.  By 
the  light  of  some  German  star- 
shells  I  discerned  an  officer 
groping  about  these  holes, 
and  I  stumbled  over  mounds 
and  hollows  towards  him. 

"Is  this  the  support  line?" 
I  a^ked,  rather  foolishly. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "but 
there  isn't  much  room  in  it." 
I  saw  that  he  was  an  officer 
of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

"I'm  putting  my  smoke- 
bombers  down  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  but  you'll  find  more 
room  over  towards  the  sunken 
road." 

He  showed  me  along  the 
trench — or  rather  the  remains 
of  it — and  went  off  to  carry 
out  his  own  plans.  I  stumbled 
along  till  I  oould  just  distin- 
guish the  outlines  of  the  sunken 
road.  The  trench  in  this  direc- 
tion was  blown  in  level  with  the 

ground.    I  returned  to  W k, 

whose  headquarters  were  at 
the  juncture  of  New  Woman 
Street  and  the  support  line, 
telling  him  that  the  trench  by 
the  sunken  road  was  untenable, 
and  that  I  proposed  placing 
my  platoon  in  a  smaller  length 
of  trench,  and  spreading  them 
out  fanwise  when  we  started 
to  advance.  To  this  he  agreed, 
and  putting  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  in  his  characteristic 
fashion,  informed  me  in  a 
whisper  that  the  attack  was 
to  start  at  7.30  A.M.  As  far  as 
I  can  remember  it  was  about 
1  o'clock  by  now,  and  more  of 
my  men  had  come  up.  I 
ensconced  them  by  sections, 


No.  1  section  on  the  left  and 
No.  4  on  the  right  in  shell- 
holes  and  the  remains  of  the 
trench  along  a  distance  of 
about  forty  yards,  roughly  half 
the  length  of  the  trench  that 
they  were  to  have  occupied. 
At  the  same  time  I  gave  orders 
to  my  right-  and  left-hand 
guides  to  incline  off  to  the 
right  and  left  respectively 
when  the  advance  started.  I 
was  walking  back  to  my  head- 
quarters, a  bit  of  trench  behind 
a  traverse,  when  a  German 
searchlight,  operating  from  the 
direction  of  Serre  Wood  turned 
itself  almost  dead  on  me.  I 
was  in  my  trench  in  a  second. 
Shortly  afterwards  Sergeant 

S r    arrived    with    No.    8 

platoon.  I  showed  him  one 
or  two  available  portions  of 
trench,  but  most  of  his  men 
had  to  crowd  in  with  mine. 
The  Lewis  gunners,  who  arrived 
last,  found  only  a  ruined  bit 
of  trench  next  to  my  "head- 
quarters," while  they  deposited 
their  guns  and  equipment  in 
a  shell-hole  behind. 

It  was  somewhere  about  four 
or  half-past  when  I  made  my 
last  inspection.  I  clambered 
over  the  back  of  the  trench 
and  stood  still  for  a  moment 
or  so.  Everything  was  un- 
cannily silent.  There  was  just 
a  suspicion  of  whiteness  creep- 
ing into  the  sky  beyond  the 
rising  ground  opposite.  Over 
towards  the  left  rose  the  re- 
mains of  Gornmecourt  Wood. 
Half  its  trees  had  gone  since 
the  last  time  that  I  had  seen 
it,  and  the  few  that  remained 
stood,  looking  like  so  many 
masts  in  a  harbour,  gaunt  and 
charred  by  our  petrol  shells. 
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The  men  in  the  left  fire-bay 
seemed  quite  comfortable.  But, 
standing  and  looking  down  the 
trench,  it  suddenly  dawned 
upon  me  that  I  was  gazing 
right  into  a  line  of  chalky 
German  trenches,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  enemy  in 
those  trenches  could  look 
straight  into  this  trench.  I 
left  instructions  with  the  cor- 
poral in  charge  of  that  section 
to  build  up  a  barricade  in  the 
gap  before  daybreak.  As  I 
went  along  the  rest  of  our 

frontage,  Sergeant  S 1  doled 

out  the  rum. 

I  retired  to  my  "  head- 
quarters," but  not  so  Sergeant 


S 1,  who  seemed  not  to 

bother  a  bit  about  the  in- 
creasing light  and  the  bullets 
which  came  phitting  into  the 
ground  in  rather  an  unpleasant 
quantity.  He  was  becoming 
queer,  and  I  was  glad  when  I 
had  finally  got  him  down  into 

the  trench.  W k  had  also 

told  him  to  get  in,  for  he  re- 
marked— 

"  Captain  W k,  'e  says  to 

me,  get  into  the  trench,  S 1, 

you  b fool,  so  I've  got  in," 

He  was  just  in  time.  A 
prelude  of  shrapnel  screamed 
along,  bursting  overhead,  and 
there  followed  an  hour's  nerve- 
racking  bombardment. 


III.   BATTLE. 


Dawn  was  breaking.  The 
morning  was  cool  after  a  chill 
night — a  night  of  waiting  in 
blown-down  trenches  with  not 
an  inch  to  move  to  right  or 
left,  of  listening  to  the  enemy's 
shells  as  they  left  the  guns 
and  came  tearing  and  shriek- 
ing towards  you,  knowing  all 
the  time  that  they  were  aimed 
for  your  particular  bit  of 
trench  and  would  land  in  it 
or  by  it,  of  awaiting  that  sud- 
den, ominous  silence,  and  then 
the  crash — perhaps  death. 

I,  for  my  part,  had  spent 
most  of  the  night  sitting  on 
a  petrol  tin,  wedged  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  trench 
and  two  human  beings — my 
sergeant  on  the  left  and  a 
corporal  on  the  right.  Like 
others,  I  had  slept  for  part 
of  the  time  despite  the  noise 
and  danger,  awakened  now 
and  then  by  the  shattering 


crash  of  a  shell  or  the  hopeless 
cry  for  stretcher-bearers. 

But  morning  was  coming  at 
last,  and  the  bombardment  had 
ceased.  The  wind  blew  east, 
and  a  few  fleecy  clouds  raced 
along  the  blue  sky  overhead. 
The  sun  was  infusing  more 
warmth  into  the  air.  There 
was  the  freshness  and  splen- 
dour of  a  summer  morning 
about  everything.  In  fact,  as 
one  man  said,  it  felt  more  as 
if  we  were  going  to  start  off 
for  a  picnic  than  for  a  battle. 

"Pass  it  down  to  Sergeant 

H that    Sergeant    S 1 

wishes  him  the  top  o'  the  morn- 
in',"  said  my  sergeant.  Ser- 
geant H ,  in  charge  of  the 

company's  Lewis  guns,  had 
been  stationed  in  the  next  fire 
trench,  but  was  at  present 
groping  his  way  to  safety  with 
a  lump  of  shrapnel  in  his  back. 
I  tried  to  comfort  Sergeant 
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S 1  by  telling  him  that  his 

friend  was  only  slightly  wounded 
and  was  returning  again,  but 
gave  up  the  attempt,  as  I  real- 
ised that  his  nerves  were  some- 
what overwrought. 

An  occasional  shell  sang  one 
way  or  the  other.  Otherwise 
all  was  quiet.  We  passed 
down  the  remains  of  the  rum. 

Sergeant  S 1  pressed  me 

to  take  some  out  of  a  mess- 
tin  lid.  I  drank  a  very  little 
— the  first  and  last  "tot"  I 
took  during  the  battle.  It 
warmed  me  up.  Some  time 
after  this  I  looked  at  my  watch 
and  found  it  was  a  minute  or 
two  before  6.25  A.M.  I  turned 
to  the  corporal,  saying — 

"They'll  just  about  start 
now." 

The  words  were  not  out  of 
my  mouth  before  the  noise, 
which  had  increased  a  trifle 
during  the  last  twenty  minutes, 
suddenly  swelled  into  a  gigan- 
tic roar.  Our  guns  had  started. 
The  din  was  so  deafening  that 
one  could  not  hear  the  crash 
of  German  shells  exploding  in 
our  own  lines. 

Sergeant  S 1  was  stand- 
ing straight  up  in  the  trench 
and  looking  over  to  see  the 
effects  of  our  shells.  It  was 
a  brave  thing  to  do,  but 
absolutely  reckless.  I  pulled 
him  down  by  the  tail  of  his 
tunic.  He  got  up  time  and 
again,  swearing  that  he  would 

"  take  on  the  whole  b 

German  army."  He  gave  us 
pleasing  information  of  the 
effects  of  our  bombardment, 
but  as  I  did  not  want  him 
to  lose  his  life  prematurely, 
I  saw  to  it  that  we  kept  him 
down  in  the  trench  till  the 


time  came  for  a  display  of 
bravery,  in  which  he  was  not 
lacking. 

We  had  been  told  that  the 
final  bombardment  that  day 
would  be  the  most  intense  one 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  attack  was  to  encircle 
what  was  almost  generally 
considered  the  strongest  Ger- 
man "fortress"  on  the  West- 
ern Front,  the  stronghold  of 
Gommecourt  Wood.  There 
was  need  of  it,  therefore. 

Just  over  the  trenches, 
almost  raising  the  hair  on 
one's  head  (we  were  helmeted, 
I  must  say,  but  that  was  the 
feeling),  swished  the  smaller 
shells  from  the  French  75  and 
English  18-pounder  batteries. 
They  gave  one  the  sensation 
of  being  under  a  swiftly  rush- 
ing stream.  The  larger  shells 
kept  up  a  continuous  shriek- 
ing overhead,  falling  on  the 
enemy's  trenches  with  the  roar 
of  a  cataract,  while  every  now 
and  then  a  noise  as  of  thun- 
der sounded  above  all  when 
our  trench-mortar  shells  fell 
amongst  the  German  wire, 
blowing  it  to  bits,  making  holes 
like  mine  craters,  and  throwing 
dirt  and  even  bits  of  metal 
into  our  own  trenches. 

I  have  often  tried  to  call 
to  memory  the  intellectual, 
mental,  and  nervous  activity 
through  which  I  passed  during 
that  hour  of  hellish  bombard- 
ment and  counter  -  bombard- 
ment, that  last  hour  before 
we  leapt  out  of  our  trenches 
into  No  Man's  Land.  I  give 
the  vague  recollection  of  that 
ordeal  for  what  it  is  worth. 
I  had  an  excessive  desire  for 
the  time  to  come  when  I  could 
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go  "over  the  top,"  when  I 
should  be  free  at  last  from 
the  noise  of  the  bombardment, 
free  from  the  prison  of  my 
trenoh,  free  to  walk  across 
that  patch  of  No  Man's  Land 
and  opposing  trenches  till  I 
got  to  my  objective,  or,  if  I 
did  not  go  that  far,  to  have 
my  fate  decided  for  better  or 
for  worse.  I  experienced,  too, 
moments  of  intense  fear  during 
close  bombardment.  I  felt 
that  if  I  was  blown  up  it 
would  be  the  end  of  all  things 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
The  idea  of  after-life  seemed 
ridiculous  in  the  presence  of 
such  frightful  destructive  force. 
Again  the  prayer  of  that  old 
cavalier  kept  coming  to  my 
mind.  At  any  rate  one  could 
but  do  one's  best,  and  I  hoped 
that  a  Higher  Power  than  all 
that  which  was  around  would 
not  overlook  me  or  any  other 
fellows  on  that  day.  At  one 
time,  not  very  long  before  the 
moment  of  attack,  I  felt  to  its 
intensest  depth  the  truth  of 
the  proverb,  "Carpe  diem." 
What  was  time  ?  I  had 
another  twenty  minutes  in 
which  to  live  in  comparative 
safety.  What  was  the  differ- 
ence between  twenty  minutes 
and  twenty  years?  Really 
and  truly  what  was  the  differ- 
ence ?  I  was  living  at  present, 
and  that  was  enough.  I  am 
afraid  that  this  working  of 
mind  will  appear  unintelligible. 
I  cannot  explain  it  further.  I 
think  that  others  who  have 
waited  to  "go  over"  will 
realise  its  meaning.  Above 
all,  perhaps,  and  except  when 
shells  falling  near  by  brought 
one  back  to  reality,  the  in- 


tense cascade-like  noise  of  our 
own  shells  rushing  overhead 
numbed  for  the  most  part  of 
the  time  one's  nervous  and 
mental  system.  Listening  to 
this  pandemonium,  one  felt 
like  one  of  an  audience  at  a 
theatre,  and  not  in  the  least 
as  if  one  was  in  any  way 
associated  with  it  oneself. 

Still,  the  activity  of  a  man's 
nerves,  though  dulled  to  a 
great  extent  inwardly,  was 
bound  to  show  externally. 
I  turned  to  the  corporal. 
He  was  a  brave  fellow,  and 
had  gone  through  Gallipoli, 
but  he  was  shaking  all  over, 
and  white  as  parchment.  I 
expect  that  I  was  just  the 
same. 

"We  must  be  giving  them 
hell,"  I  said.  "I  don't  think 
they're  sending  much  back." 

"I  don't  think  much,  sir," 
he  replied. 

I  hardly  think  we  believed 
each  other.  Looking  up  out 
of  the  trenoh  beyond  him,  I 
saw  huge  black  columns  of 
smoke  and  debris  rising  up 
from  our  communication  trenoh. 
Then,  suddenly,  there  was  a 
blinding  "crash"  just  by  us. 
We  were  covered  with  mud 
which  flopped  into  the  trench, 
and  the  evil-smelling  fumes  of 
lyddite.  The  cry  for  stretcher- 
bearers  was  passed  hurriedly 
up  the  line  again.  Followed 
"crash  "  after  "crash,"  and  the 
pinging  of  shrapnel  which 
flicked  into  the  top  of  the 
trench,  the  purring  noise  of 
flying  nose-caps  and  soft  thud- 
ding sounds  as  they  fell  into  the 
parapet. 

It  was  difficult  to  hear  one 
another  talking.  Sergeant 
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-1    was     now     somewhat 


cooler  and  full  of  the  "  get 
at  'em "  spirit.  So  were  we 
all.  The  men  were  behaving 
splendidly.  I  passed  along  the 
word  to  '•  Fix  swords." 

We  could  not  see  properly 
over  the  top  of  the  trench, 
but  smoke  was  going  over. 
The  attack  was  about  to  begin 
— it  was  beginning.  I  passed 
word  round  the  corner  of  the 
traverse,  asking  whether  they 
could  see  if  the  Second  Wave 
was  starting.  It  was  just  past 
7.30  A.M.  The  Third  Wave,  of 
which  my  platoon  formed  a 
part,  was  due  to  start  at  7.30 
+  45  seconds — at  the  same 
time  as  the  Second  Wave  in 
my  part  of  the  line.  The 
corporal  got  up,  so  I  realised 
that  the  Second  Wave  was 
assembling  on  the  top  to  go 
over.  The  ladders  had  been 
smashed  or  used  as  stretchers 
long  ago.  Scrambling  out  of 
a  battered  part  of  the  trench, 
I  arrived  on  top,  looked  down 
my  line  of  men,  swung  my 
rifle  forward  as  a  signal,  and 
started  off  at  the  prearranged 
walk. 

A  continuous  hissing  noise 
all  around  one,  like  a  railway 
engine  letting  off  steam,  signi- 
fied that  the  German  machine- 
gunners  had  become  aware  of 
our  advance.  I  nearly  trod  on 
a  motionless  form.  It  lay  in  a 
natural  position,  but  the  ashen 
face  and  fixed,  fearful  eyes 
told  me  that  the  man  had  just 
fallen.  I  did  not  recognise 
him  then.  I  remember  him 
now.  He  was  one  of  my  own 
platoon. 

To  go  back  for  a  minute. 
The  scene  that  met  my  eyes 


as  I  stood  on  the  parapet  of 
our  trench  for  that  one  second 
is  almost  indescribable.  Just 
in  front  the  ground  was  pitted 
by  innumerable  shell-holes. 
More  holes  opened  suddenly 
every  now  and  then.  Here 
and  there  a  few  bodies  lay 
about  Farther  away,  before 
our  front  line  and  in  No 
Man's  Land,  lay  more.  In  the 
smoke  one  could  distinguish 
the  second  line  advancing. 
In  the  background,  where  ran 
the  remains  of  the  German 
lines  and  wire,  there  was  a 
mass  of  smoke,  the  red  of  the 
shrapnel  bursting  amid  it. 
Amongst  it,  I  saw  Captain 
H and  some  men  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  German  front 
line.  The  Boches  had  met 
them  on  the  parapet  with 
bombs.  The  whole  scene  re- 
minded me  of  battle  pictures, 
at  which  in  earlier  years  I  had 
gazed  with  much  amazement. 
Only  this  scene,  though  it  did 
not  seem  more  real,  was  infinite- 
ly more  terrible.  Everything 
stood  still  for  a  second,  as  a 
panorama  painted  with  three 
colours  —  the  white  of  the 
smoke,  the  red  of  shrapnel  and 
blood,  the  green  of  the  grass. 

If  I  had  felt  nervous  before, 
I  did  not  feel  so  now,  or  at  any 
rate  not  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree.  As  I  advanced,  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  in  a  dream,  but 
I  had  all  my  wits  about  me. 
We  had  been  told  to  walk.  Our 
boys,  however,  rushed  forward 
with  splendid  impetuosity  to 
help  their  comrades  and  smash 
the  German  resistance  in  the 
front  line.  What  happened  to 
our  materials  for  blocking  the 
German  oommunioation  trench, 
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when  we  got  to  our  objective, 
I  should  not  like  to  think.  I 
kept  up  a  fast  walking  pace 
and  tried  to  keep  the  line  to- 
gether. This  was  impossible. 
When  we  had  jumped  clear 
of  the  remains  of  our 
front-line  trench,  my  platoon 
slowly  disappeared,  through 
the  line  stretching  out.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  Sergeant 

S 1,  Lance-Corporal  M , 

Rifleman  D ,  whom  I  re- 
member being  just  in  front  of 
me,  raising  his  hand  in  the  air 
and  cheering,  and  myself  kept 
together.  Eventually  Lance- 

Corporal  M was  the  only 

one  of  my  platoon  left  near 
me,  and  I  shouted  out  to  him, 
"Let's  try  and  keep  together." 
It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore we  also  parted  company. 
One  thing  I  remember  very 
well  about  this  time,  and  that 
was  that  a  hare  jumped  up 
and  rushed  towards  and  past 
me  through  the  dry  yellowish 
grass,  its  eyes  bulging  with 
fear. 

We  were  dropping  into  a 
slight  valley.  At  one  time  we 
seemed  to  be  advancing  in 
little  groups.  I  was  at  the 
head  of  one  for  a  moment  or 
two,  only  to  realise  shortly 
afterwards  that  I  was  alone. 

I  came  up  to  the  Ger- 
man wire.  One  could  hear 
men  shouting  to  one  another, 
and  the  wounded  groaning 
above  the  explosions  of  shells 
and  bombs  and  the  rattle  of 
machine-guns.  I  found  myself 

with  J ,  an  officer  of  "  C  " 

oompany,afterwardski]led  while 
charging  a  machine-gun  in  the 
open.  We  looked  round  to  see 
what  our  fourth  line  was  doing. 


My  company's  fourth  line  had 

no  leader.  Captain  W k, 

wounded  twice,  had  fallen  into 
a  shell-hole,  while  Sergeant 

S r  had  been  killed  during 

the  preliminary  bombardment. 
Men  were  kneeling  and  firing. 
I  started  back  to  see  if  I  could 
bring  them  up,  but  they  were 
too  far  away.  I  made  a  cup 
of  my  mouth  and  shouted,  as 

J was  shouting.  We  could 

not  be  heard.  I  turned  round 
again  and  advanced  to  a  gap 
in  the  German  wire.  There 
was  a  pile  of  our  wounded  here 
on  the  German  parapet. 

Suddenly  I  cursed.  I  had 
been  scalded  in  the  left  hip. 
A  shell,  I  thought,  had  blown 
up  in  a  water-logged  crump- 
hole  and  sprayed  me  with 
boiling  water.  Letting  go  my 
rifle,  I  dropped  forward  full 
length  on  the  ground.  My  hip 
began  to  smart  unpleasantly, 
and  I  felt  a  curious  warmth 
stealing  down  my  left  leg.  I 
thought  it  was  the  boiling 
water  that  had  scalded  me. 
Certainly  my  breeches  looked 
as  if  they  were  saturated  with 
water.  I  did  not  know  that 
they  were  saturated  with  blood. 

So  I  lay,  waiting  with  the 
thought  that  I  might  recover 
my  strength  (I  could  barely 
move)  and  try  to  crawl  back. 
There  was  the  greater  possi- 
bility of  death,  but  there  was 
also  the  possibility  of  life.  I 
looked  around  to  see  what 
was  happening.  In  front,  as 
mentioned,  lay  some  wounded; 
on  either  side  of  it  stakes  and 
shreds  of  barbed  wire  twisted 
into  weird  contortions  by  the 
explosions  of  our  trench-mortar 
bombs.  Beyond  this  nothing 
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but  smoke,  interspersed  with 
the  red  of  bursting  bombs  and 
shrapnel. 

From  out  this  ghastly  chaos 
crawled  a  familiar  figure.  It 

was  that  of  Sergeant  K , 

bleeding  from  a  wound  in 
the  chest.  He  came  crawling 
towards  me. 

"  Hallo,  K ,"  I  shouted. 

"Are  you  hit,  sir?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  old  chap,  I  am,"  I 
replied. 

"You  had  better  try  and 
crawl  back,"  he  suggested. 

"I  don't  think  I  can  move," 
I  said. 

"  I'll  take  off  your  equipment 
for  you." 

He  proceeded  very  gallantly 
to  do  this.  I  could  not  get  to  a 
kneeling  position  myself,  and  he 
had  to  get  hold  of  me,  and  bring 
me  to  a  kneeling  position,  before 
undoing  my  belt  and  shoulder- 
straps.  We  turned  round  and 
started  crawling  back  together. 
I  crawled  very  slowly  at  first. 
Little  holes  opened  in  the 
ground  on  either  side  of  me, 
and  I  understood  that  I  was 
under  the  fire  of  a  machine- 
gun.  In  front  bullets  were 
hitting  the  turf  and  throwing 
it  four  or  five  feet  into  the  air. 
Slowly  but  steadily  I  crawled 

on.  Sergeant  K and  I  lost 

sight  of  one  another.  I  think 
that  he  crawled  off  to  the 
right  and  I  to  the  left  of  a 
mass  of  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments. 

I  was  now  confronted  by  a 
danger  from  our  own  side.  I 
saw  a  row  of  several  men 
kneeling  on  the  ground  and 
firing.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  trying  to  pick  off 
German  machine-gunners,  but 


it  seemed  very  much  as  if 
they  would  "pot"  a  few  of 
the  returning  wounded  into 
the  bargain. 

"  For  God's  sake,  stop  firing," 
I  shouted. 

Words  were  of  no  avail.  I 
crawled  through  them.  At 
last  I  got  on  my  feet  and 
stumbled  blindly  along.  I 
fell  down  into  a  sunken  road 
with  several  other  wounded, 
and  crawled  up  over  the  bank 
on  the  other  side.  The  Ger- 
mans had  a  machine-gun  on 
that  road,  and  only  a  few  of 
us  got  across.  Some  one 
faintly  called  my  name  behind 
me.  Looking  round,  I  thought 
I  recognised  a  man  of  "  C " 
company.  Only  a  few  days 
later  did  it  come  home  to  me 
that  he  was  my  platoon  ob- 
server. I  had  told  him  to 
stay  with  me  whatever  hap- 
pened. He  had  carried  out 
his  orders  much  more  faith- 
fully than  I  had  ever  meant, 
for  he  had  come  to  my  assist- 
ance, wounded  twice  in  the 
head  himself.  He  hastened 
forward  to  me,  but  as  I  looked 
round  waiting,  uncertain  quite 
as  to  who  he  was,  his  rifle 
clattered  on  to  the  ground, 
and  he  crumpled  up  and  fell 
motionless  just  behind  me. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
for  him.  He  died  a  hero,  just 
as  he  had  always  been  in  the 
trenches,  full  of  self  -  control, 
never  complaining,  a  ready 
volunteer.  Shortly  afterwards 
I  sighted  the  remains  of  our 
front-line  trench  and  fell  into 
them. 

At  first  I  could  not  make 
certain  as  to  my  whereabouts. 
Coupled  with  the  fact  that  my 
notions  in  general  were  be- 
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coming  somewhat  hazy,  the 
trenches  themselves  were  en- 
tirely unrecognisable.  They 
were  filled  with  earth,  and 
about  half  their  original  depth. 
I  decided,  with  that  quick,  al- 
most semi-conscious  intuition 
that  comes  to  one  in  moments 
of  peril,  to  proceed  to  the  left 
(to  one  coming  from  the  Ger- 
man lines).  As  I  crawled 
through  holes  and  over  mounds 
I  could  hear  the  vicious  spit- 
ting of  machine-gun  bullets. 
They  seemed  to  skim  just  over 
my  helmet.  The  trench,  open- 
ing out  a  little,  began  to  as- 
sume its  old  outline.  I  had 
reached  the  head  of  New 
Woman  Street,  though  at  the 
time  I  did  not  know  what 
communication  trench  it  was 
— or  trouble,  for  that  matter. 

The  scene  at  the  head  of 
that  communication  trench  is 
stamped  in  a  blurred  but  un- 
forgettable way  on  my  mind. 
In  the  remains  of  a  wrecked 
dug  -  out  or  emplacement  a 
signaller  sat,  calmly  trans- 
mitting messages  to  Battalion 
Headquarters.  A  few  bombers 
were  walking  along  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  front  line.  I 
oould  distinguish  the  red  gren- 
ades on  their  arms  through  the 
smoke.  There  were  more  of 
them  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
munication trench.  Shells 
were  coming  over  and  blow- 
ing up  round  about. 

I  asked  one  of  the  bombers 
to  see  what  was  wrong  with 
my  hip.  He  started  to  get 
out  my  iodine  tube  and  field- 
dressing.  The  iodine  tube  was 
smashed.  I  remembered  that 
I  had  a  second  one,  and  we 
managed  to  get  that  out  after 
some  time.  Shells  were  com- 


ing over  so  incessantly  and 
close  that  the  bomber  advised 
that  we  should  walk  farther 
down  the  trench  before  com- 
mencing operations.  This 
done,  he  opened  my  breeches 
and  disclosed  a  small  hole  in 
the  front  of  the  left  hip.  It 
was  bleeding  fairly  freely.  He 
poured  in  the  iodine,  and  put 
the  bandage  round  in  the  best 
manner  possible.  We  set  off 
down  the  communication 
trench  again,  in  company  with 
several  bombers,  I  holding  the 
bandage  to  my  wound.  We 
scrambled  up  mounds  and 
jumped  over  craters  (rather 
a  painful  performance  for  one 
wounded  in  the  leg) ;  we  halted 
at  times  in  almost  open  places, 
when  machine  -  gun  bullets 
swept  unpleasantly  near,  and 
one  felt  the  wind  of  shells  as 
they  passed  just  over,  blow- 
ing up  a  few  yards  away. 
In  my  last  stages  across  No 
Man's  Land  my  chief  thought 
had  been,  "  I  must  get  home  for 
the  sake  of  my  people  now." 
Now — for  I  still  remember  it 
distinctly — my  thought  was, 
"Will  my  name  appear  in  the 
casualty  list  under  the  heading 
of  '  Killed  '  or  '  Wounded,' "  and 
I  summoned  up  a  mental 
picture  of  the  two  alternatives 
in  black  type. 

After  many  escapes  we 
reached  the  Reserve  Line, 
where  a  military  policeman 
stood  at  the  head  of  Woman 
Street.  He  held  up  the  men 
in  front  of  me  and  directed 
them  to  different  places.  Some 
one  told  him  that  a  wounded 
officer  was  following.  This 
was  perhaps  as  well,  for  I 
was  an  indistinguishable  mass 
of  filth  and  gore.  My  helmet 
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was  covered  with  mud  j  my 
tunic  was  cut  about  with 
shrapnel  and  bullets  and 
saturated  with  blood ;  my 
breeches  had  changed  from  a 
khaki  to  a  purple  hue ;  my 
puttees  were  in  tatters ;  my 
boots  looked  like  a  pair  of 
very  muddy  clogs. 

The  military  policeman  con- 
signed me  to  the  care  of  some 

O 

excellent  fellow,  of  what  regi- 
ment I  cannot  remember.  After 
walking,  or  rather  stumbling, 
a  short  way  down  Woman 
Street,  my  guide  and  I  came 
upon  a  gunner  Colonel  stand- 
ing outside  his  dug-out  and 
trying  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  battle  through  his  field- 
glasses. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said. 
"  Good  morning,  sir,"  I  re- 
plied. 

This  opening  of  our  little 
conversation  was  not  meant  to 
be  in  the  least  ironical,  I  can 
assure  you.  It  seemed  quite 
natural  at  the  time. 

"  Where  are  you  hit  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  In  the  thigh,  sir.     I  don't 
think  it's  anything  very  bad." 
"Good.      How  are  we  get- 
ting on?" 

"  Well,  I  really  can't  say 
much  for  certain,  sir.  But  I  got 
nearly  to  their  front  line." 

Walking  was  now  becoming 
exceedingly  painful  and  we  pro- 
ceeded slowly.  I  choked  down 
the  groans  that  would  rise  to 
my  lips,  and  felt  a  cold  perspi- 
ration pouring  freely  from  my 
face.  It  was  easier  to  get  along 
by  taking  hold  of  the  sides  of 
the  trench  with  my  hands  than 
by  being  supported  by  my 
guide.  A  party  of  bomb  and 
ammunition  carriers  passed  us. 


We  stood  on  one  side  to  let  them 
go  by.  In  those  few  seconds 
my  wound  became  decidedly 
stiffer,  and  I  wondered  if  I 
should  ever  reach  the  end  of 
the  trenches  on  foot.  At  length 
the  communication  trench 
passed  through  a  belt  of  trees, 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  Cross 
Street. 

Here  was  a  First  Aid  Post, 
and  B.A.M.C.  men  were  hard 
at  work.  I  had  known  those 
trenches  for  a  month  past,  and 
I  had  never  thought  that  Cross 
Street  could  appear  so  homely. 
Hardly  a  shell  was  falling  and 
the  immediate  din  of  battle  had 
subsided.  The  sun  was  becom- 
ing hot,  but  the  trees  threw 
refreshing  shadows  over  the 
wide,  shallow,  brick  -  floored 
trenches  built  by  the  French 
two  years  before.  The  E.  A.M.C. 
orderlies  were  speaking  pleas- 
ant words,  and  men  not  too 
badly  wounded  were  chatting 
gaily.  I  noticed  a  dresser  at 
work  on  a  man  near  by,  and 
was  pleased  to  find  that  the 
man  whose  wounds  were  being 
attended  to  was  my  servant 

L .     His  wound  was  in  the 

hip,  a  nasty  hole  drilled  by  a 
machine-gun  bullet  at  close 

O 

quarters.  He  showed  me  his 
water-bottle,  penetrated  by  an- 
other bullet,  which  had  in- 
flicted a  further,  but  slight, 
wound. 

There  were  more  serious 
oases  than  mine  to  be  attended 
to.  After  about  five  or  ten 
minutes  an  orderly  slit  up  my 
breeches. 

"  The  wound's  in  the  front  of 
the  hip,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  but  there's  a  larger 
wound  where  the  bullets  come 
out,  sir." 
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I  looked  and  saw  a  gaping 
hole  two  inches  in  diameter. 

"I  think  that's  a  Blighty 
one,  isn't  it  ? "  I  remarked. 

"  I  should  just  think  so,  sir  !  " 
he  replied. 

"Thank  God!  At  last!"  I 
murmured  vehemently,  conjur- 
ing up  visions  of  the  good  old 
homeland. 

The  orderly  painted  the  io- 
dine round  both  wounds  and 
put  on  a  larger  bandage.  At 

this  moment  K, ,  an  officer 

of  "D"  company,  came  limp- 
ing into  Cross  Street. 

"Hallo,  L ,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  we  had  better  try 
and  get  down  to  hospital  to- 
gether." 

We  started  in  a  cavalcade 
to  walk  down  the  remaining 
trenches  into  the  village,  not 
before  my  servant,  who  had 
insisted  on  staying  with  me, 
had  remarked — 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  go 
up  again  now,  sir,"  and  to  which 
proposal  I  had  answered  very 
emphatically — 

"You  won't  do  anything  of 
the  sort,  my  friend  ! " 

R led  the  way,  with  a 

man  to  help  him ;  next  came 
my  servant,  then  two  orderlies 
carrying  a  stretcher  with  a 
terribly  wounded  Scottish  pri- 
vate on  it ;  another  orderly  and 
myself  brought  up  the  rear — 
and  a  very  slow  one  at  that ! 

Turning  a  corner,  we  found 
ourselves  amidst  troops  of  the 
battalion  in  reserve  to  us,  all 
of  them  eager  for  news.  A 
subaltern,  with  whom  I  had 
been  at  a  Divisional  School, 
asked  how  far  we  had  got.  I 
told  him  that  we  were  probably 
in  their  second  line  by  now. 

VOL.  CCII.— NO.  MCCXXVI. 


This  statement  caused  dis- 
appointment. Every  one  ap- 
peared to  believe  that  we  had 
taken  the  three  lines  in  about 
ten  minutes.  I  must  confess 
that  the  night  before  the 
attack  I  had  entertained  hopes 
that  it  would  not  take  us  much 
longer  than  this.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  my  battalion,  or  the 
remains  of  it,  after  three  hours 
of  splendid  and  severe  fighting, 
managed  to  penetrate  into  the 
third-line  trench. 

Loss  of  blood  was  beginning 
to  tell,  and  my  progress  was 
getting  slower  every  minute, 
Each  man  as  I  passed  put  his 
arm  forward  to  help  me  along, 
and  said  a  cheery  word  of 
some  kind  or  other.  Down  the 
wide  brick -floored  trench  we 
went,  past  shattered  trees  and 
battered  cottages,  through  the 
rank  grass  and  luxuriant  wild 
flowers,  through  the  rich  un- 
warlike  aroma  of  the  orchard, 
till  we  emerged  into  the  village 
"  boulevard." 

The  orderly  held  me  under 
the  arms  till  I  was  put  on  a 
wheeled  stretcher  and  hurried 
along,  past  the  "boulevard" 
with  its  surrounding  elms,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  "boulevard," 
up  a  street  to  the  left.  A 
short  way  up  this  street 
on  the  right  stood  the  ad- 
vanced Dressing  Station  —  a 
well-sandbagged  house  reached 
through  the  usual  archway  and 
courtyard.  A  dug-out,  supplied 
with  electric  light  and  with  an 
entrance  of  remarkable  sand- 
bag construction,  had  been 
tunnelled  out  beneath  the  court- 
yard. This  was  being  used  for 
operations. 

In  front  of  the  archway  and 
3B 
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in  the  road  stood  two  "  padres  " 
directing  the  continuous  flow 
of  stretchers  and  walking 
wounded.  They  appeared  to 
be  doing  all  the  work  of  organ- 
isation, while  the  R.A.M.C. 
doctors  and  surgeons  had  their 
hands  full  with  dressings  and 
operations.  These  were  the 
kind  of  directions : 

"Wounded  Sergeant?  Right. 
Abdominal  wound  ?  All  right. 
Lift  him  oiT — gently  now.  Take 
him  through  the  archway  into 
the  dug-out." 

"  Dead  ?  Yes  !  Poor  fellow, 
take  him  down  to  the  Ceme- 
tery." 

"German?  Dug-out  No.  2 
at  the  end  of  the  road  on  the 
right." 

Under  the  superintendence 
of  the  R.C.  "padre,"  a  man 
whose  sympathy  and  kindness 
I  shall  never  forget,  my  stretch- 
er was  lifted  off  the  carrier  and 
I  was  placed  in  the  archway. 
The  padre  loosened  my  bandage 
and  looked  at  the  wound,  when 
he  drew  in  his  breath  and 
asked  if  I  was  in  much  pain. 

"  Not  an  enormous  amount," 
I  answered,  but  asked  for  some- 
thing to  drink. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  it  hasn't 
touched  the  stomach  ?  "  he  ques- 
tioned, looking  shrewdly  at  me. 

I  emphatically  denied  that  it 
had,  and  he  brought  a  blood- 
stained mug  with  a  little  tea 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  I  never  enjoyed  a 
drink  so  much  as  that  one. 

Shells,  high  explosive  and 
shrapnel,  were  coming  over 
every  now  and  then.  I  kept 
my  helmet  well  over  my  head. 
This  also  served  as  a  shade 
from  the  sun,  for  it  was  now 
about  ten  o'clock  and  a  sultry 


day.  I  was  able  to  obtain  a 
view  of  events  round  about 
fairly  easily.  From  time  to 
time  orderlies  tramped  through 
the  archway,  bearing  stretcher 
oases  to  the  dug-out.  Another 
officer  had  been  brought  in  and 
placed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  archway.  The  poor  fellow, 
about  nineteen,  was  more  or 
less  unconscious.  His  head  and 
both  hands  were  covered  in 
bandages  crimson  with  blood. 
So  coated  was  he  with  mud 
and  gore  that  I  did  not  at 
first  recognise  him  as  an  officer. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  arch 
a  young  private  of  about 
eighteen  was  lying  on  his  side, 
groaning  in  the  agony  of  a 
stomach  wound  and  crying 
"Mother."  The  sympathetic 
padre  did  the  best  he  could 
to  comfort  him.  Out  in  the 
road  the  R.A.M.C.  were  dress- 
ing and  bandaging  the  ever- 
increasing  flow  of  wounded. 
Amongst  them  a  captive  Ger- 
man R.A.M.C.  man,  in  green 
uniform,  with  a  Red  Cross 
round  his  sleeve,  was  visible, 
hard  at  work.  Everything 
seemed  so  different  from  the 
deadly  strife  a  thousand  or  so 
yards  away.  There,  foe  was 
inflicting  wounds  on  foe;  here 
were  our  men  attending  to  the 
German  wounded  and  the  Ger- 
mans attending  to  ours.  Both 
sides  were  working  so  hard  now 
to  save  life.  There  was  a 
human  touch  about  that  scene 
in  the  ruined  village  street 
which  filled  one  with  a  sense 
of  mingled  sadness  and  pleasure. 
Here  were  both  sides  united  in 
a  common  attempt  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  war.  Humanity 
had  at  last  asserted  itself ! 
It  was  about  11  o'clock,  I 
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suppose,  when  the  padre  came 
up  again  to  nay  stretcher  and 
asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  get 
on,  as  there  was  a  berth  vacant 
in  an  ambulance.  The  stretcher 
was  hoisted  up  and  slid  into 
the  bottom  berth  of  the  oar. 
The  berth  above  was  occupied 
by  an  unconscious  man.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  ambulance 
were  four  sitting  oases  —  a 
private,  a  sergeant,  a  corporal, 
and  a  rifleman,  the  last  almost 
unconscious.  Those  of  us  who 
could  talk  were  very  pleased 
with  life,  and  I  remember  say- 
ing, "Thank  God,  we're  out  of 
that  hell,  boys  ! " 

"What's  wrong  with  him?" 
I  asked  the  corporal,  signify- 
ing the  unconscious  man. 


"Hit  in  the  lungs,  sir. 
They've  sat  him  up  on  pur- 
pose." 

The  corporal,  pulling  out  his 
cigarette-case,  offered  cigarettes 
all  round,  and  we  started  to 
smoke.  The  last  scene  that  I 
saw  in  Hebuterue  was  that 
of  three  men  dressing  a  tall, 
badly  wounded  Prussian  offi- 
cer lying  on  the  side  of  the 
road.  The  ambulance  turned 
the  corner  out  of  the  village. 
There  followed  three  "  crashes," 
and  dust  flew  on  to  the  floor  of 
the  car. 

"  Whizz  -  bangs,"  was  the 
corporal's  laconical  remark. 

We  had  passed  the  German 
road  barrage,  and  were  on  our 
way  to  peace  and  safety. 


IV.   TOLL   OF  BATTLE. 


We  climbed  the  little  white 
road  which  led  through  the 
battery  positions  now  almost 
silent,  topped  the  crest,  and 
dipped  into  Sailly  -  au  -  Bois. 
The  village  had  been  very  little 
shelled  since  the  night  before, 
and  appeared  the  same  as  ever, 
except  that  the  intense  traffic, 
which  had  flowed  into  it  for 
the  past  month,  had  ceased. 
Limbers  and  lorries  had  done 
their  work,  and  the  only  objects 
which  filled  the  shell-scarred 
streets  were  slow  -  moving 
ambulances,  little  blood-stained 
groups  of  "walking  wounded," 
and  the  troops  of  a  new  division 
moving  up  into  the  line. 

Though  we  were  all  in  some 
pain  as  the  ambulance  jolted 
along  through  the  ruts  in  the 
side  of  the  road,  we  felt  rather 
sorry  for  thosepoor  chaps  as  they 
peered  inside  the  oar.  Our  fate 


was  decided,  theirs  still  hung 
in  the  balance.  How  often  on 
the  march  one  had  looked  back 
oneself  into  a  passing  ambu- 
lance and  wished,  rather  shame- 
fully, for  a  "Blighty"  one. 
Sunburnt  and  healthy  they 
looked  as  they  shouted  after 
us :  "  Good  luck,  boys ;  give  our 
love  to  Blighty." 

At  the  end  of  the  village  the 
ambulance  swung  off  on  a  road 
leading  to  the  left.  It  must 
have  crossed  the  track  by 
which  my  platoon  and  I  had 
gone  up  the  night  before. 
About  11.30  A.M.  we  arrived 
at  Couin,  the  headquarters  of 
the  First  Field  Ambulance. 

A  hum  of  conversation  and 
joking  arose  from  every  side, 
and,  with  some  exceptions, 
you  could  not  have  found 
such  a  cheery  gathering  any- 
where. The  immediate  strain 
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of  battle  had  passed,  and 
friends  meeting  friends  com- 
pared notes  of  their  experi- 
ences in  the  "show."  Here 
a  man  with  a  bandaged  arm 
was  talking  affectionately  to 
a  less  fortunate  "  pal "  on  a 
stretcher,  and  asking  him  if  he 
could  do  anything  for  him;  for 
it  is  extraordinary  how  suffer- 
ing knits  men  together,  and 
how  much  sympathy  is  brought 
out  in  a  man  at  the  sight  of  a 
badly  wounded  comrade.  Yon- 
der by  the  huts  an  orderly 
assisted  a  "walking  case,"  shot 
through  the  lungs  and  vomiting 
clots  of  blood. 

Nearby  I  recognised  E 's 

servant  of  the  L S . 

When  he  had  finished  giving 
some  tea  or  water  to  a  friend, 
I  hailed  him  and  asked  if  Mr 

E—  -  was  hit.  Mr  E ,  he 

told  me,  had  been  laid  up  for 
some  days  past,  and  had  not 
taken  part  in  the  attack.  He 
was,  however,  going  round  and 
writing  letters  for  the  men. 
Would  I  like  to  see  him  ?  We 
were  fairly  good  acquaintances, 
so  I  said  that  I  should.  Pres- 
ently he  arrived. 

"  Bad  luck,  old  chap.  Where 
have  you  caught  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  In  the  thigh,"  I  replied. 

He  wrote  two  post  -  cards 
for  me,  one  home  and  another 
to  relatives,  and  I  did  my  best 
to  sign  them.  I  remember 
that  on  one  of  them  was  in- 
scribed:  "This  is  to  let  you 

know  that  E has  been 

caught  bending,"  and  wonder- 
ing what  my  grandfather,  a 
doctor,  would  make  out  of  that ! 

The  sun  was  beating  down 
on  us  now,  and  since,  after  I 
had  been  duly  labelled  "  G.S.  W. 
(gun-shot  wound)  Back,"  a 


Medical  Staff  Officer  advised 
that  I  should  be  transferred 
into  the  officers'  hut,  I  was 
nothing  loath,  and  entered  its 
cooler  shades. 

Captain  W 1  came  in  soon 

afterwards.  In  the  second-line 
German  trench  he  had  looked 
over  the  parados  to  see  if  any 
opposition  was  coming  up  from 
the  third-line  trench,  and  had 
been  hit  by  a  machine-gun  bullet 
in  the  shoulder.  In  making  his 
way  home  he  had  been  hit  twice 

again  in  the  shoulder.  H 

also  put  in  an  appearance  with 
a  bullet  wound  in  the  arm. 
He  had  taken  a  party  of  "  walk- 
ing wounded  "  up  to  Sailly-au- 
Bois,  and  got  a  car  on.  A 
doctor  brought  round  the  fam- 
iliar old  beverage  of  tea,  which 
in  large  quantities,  and  in  com- 
pany with  whisky,  had  helped 
us  through  many  an  unpleasant 
day  in  the  trenches.  Captain 

W 1  refused  it,  and  insisted 

on  having  some  bread  and  jam. 
I  took  both  with  much  relish,  and 
having  appeased  an  unusually 
large  appetite,  got  an  orderly  to 
wash  my  face  and  hands,  which 
were  coated  with  blood. 

"I  daresay  you  feel  as  you 
was  gettin'  back  to  civilisation 
again,  sir,"  he  said.  Much  re- 
freshed, and  quietly  looking  at 
a  new  number  of  '  The  Tatler,' 
I  certainly  felt  as  if  I  was, 
though,  in  spite  of  an  air  ring, 
the  wound  was  feeling  rather 
uncomfortable.  At  the  end  of 
the  hut  two  or  three  poor  fel- 
lows were  dying  of  stomach 
wounds.  It  was  a  peculiar 
contrast  to  hear  some  men 
chatting  gaily  just  outside  my 
end  of  the  hut.  I  could  only 
catch  fragments  of  the  con- 
versation, which  I  give  here. 
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"  When  Mr  A gave  the 

order  to  advance,  I  went  over 
like  a  bird." 

"The  effect  of  the  rum, 
laddie ! " 

"  Mr  A was  going  strong 

too." 

"What's  happened  to  Mr 
A ,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"Don't  know.  I  didn't  see 
'im  after  that." 

"'E's  all  right.  Saw  him 
just  now.  Got  a  wound  in 
the  arm." 

"Good.  Isn't  the  sun  fine 
here.  Couldn't  want  a  better 
morning  for  an  attack,  could 
you?" 

The  hut  was  filling  rapidly, 
and  the  three  stomach  oases 
being  quite  hopeless  were  re- 
moved outside.  A  doctor 
brought  in  an  officer  of  the 

K 's.     He  was  quite  dazed, 

and  sank  full  length  on  a  bed, 
passing  his  hand  across  his 
face  and  moaning.  He  was 
not  wounded,  but  had  been 
blown  up  whilst  engaged  in 
cutting  a  communication 
trench  across  No  Man's  Land, 
they  told  me.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  recovered 
his  senses  sufficiently  enough 
to  walk  with  help  to  an  am- 
bulance. A  padre  entered, 
supporting  a  young  officer  of 

the  Q W 's,  a  far  worse 

case  of  shell  shock,  and  laid 
him  out  on  the  bed.  He  had 
no  control  over  himself,  and 
was  weeping  hysterically. 

"For  God's  sake  don't  let 
me  go  back,  don't  send  me 
back  ! "  he  cried. 

The  padre  tried  to  comfort 
him. 

"You'll  soon  be  in  a  nice 
hospital  at  the  Base,  old  chap, 
or  probably  in  England." 


He  looked  at  the  padre 
blankly,  not  understanding  a 
word  that  he  was  saying. 

A  more  extraordinary  case 
of  shell  shook  was  that  of  an 
officer  lying  about  three  beds 
down  from  me.  In  the  usual 
course  of  events  an  U.A.M.C. 
corporal  asked  him  his  name. 

"F ,"  he  replied  in  a 

vague  tone. 

The  corporal  thought  that 
he  had  better  make  certain,  so 
with  as  polite  a  manner  as 
possible  looked  at  his  identi- 
fication disc. 

"  It  puts  Lt.  B here,"  he 

said. 

There  followed  a  lengthy 
argument,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  patient  said — 

"Well,  it's  no  use.  You  had 
better  give  it  up.  I  don't 
know  what  my  name  is ! " 

A  Fusilier  officer  was  carried 
in  on  a  stretcher  and  laid  next 
to  me.  After  a  time  he  said — 

"  Is  your  name  L ?  " 

I  replied  affirmatively. 

"  Don't  you  recognise  me  ?  " 
he  questioned. 

I  looked  at  him,  but  could 
not  think  where  I  had  seen  him 
before. 

"My  name's  D .  I  was 

your  Company  Quartermaster- 
Sergeant  in  the  Second  Bat- 
talion." Then  I  remembered 
him,  though  it  had  been  hard 
to  recognise  him  in  officer's 
uniform,  blood  -  stained  and 
tattered  at  that.  We  com- 
pared notes  of  our  experiences 
since  I  had  left  the  second  line 
of  my  battalion  in  England 
nearly  a  year  before,  until, 
soon  afterwards,  he  was  taken 
out  to  an  ambulance. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hut 
it  was  just  possible  to  see  an 
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officer  tossing  to  and  fro  de- 
liriously on  a  stretcher.  I  use 
the  word  "  deliriously,"  though 
he  was  probably  another  case 
of  shell  shock.  He  was  wounded 
also,  judging  by  the  bandages 
which  swathed  the  middle  part 
of  his  body.  The  poor  fellow 
thought  that  he  was  still  fight- 
ing, and  every  now  and  again 
broke  out  like  this — 

"  Keep  'em  off,  boys.  Keep 
'em  off.  Give  me  a  bomb, 
sergeant.  Get  down !  My 
God  !  I'm  hit.  Put  some  more 
of  those  sandbags  on  the  barri- 
cade. These  damned  shells ! 
Can  I  stand  it  any  longer? 
Come  on,  boys.  Come  along, 
sergeant !  We  must  go  for 
them.  Oh !  my  God !  I  must 
stick  it!" 

After  a  time  the  cries  became 
fainter,  and  the  stretcher  was 
taken  out. 

About  three  o'clock  I  man- 
aged to  get  a  doctor  to  inject 
me  with  anti-tetanus.  I  con- 
fess that  I  was  rather  anxious 
about  getting  this  done,  for  in 
crawling  back  across  No  Man's 
Land  my  wound  had  been 
covered  with  mud  and  dirt. 
The  orderly,  who  put  on  the 
iodine,  told  me  that  the  Ger- 
man artillery  was  sending 
shrapnel  over  the  ridge.  This 
was  rather  disconcerting,  but, 
accustomed  as  I  had  become  to 
shrapnel  at  close  quarters,  the 
sounds  seemed  so  distant  that 
I  did  not  bother  more  about 
them. 

It  must  have  been  about 
four  o'clock  when  my  stretcher 
was  picked  up  and  I  passed 
once  again  into  the  warm  sun- 
light. Outside  an  orderly  re- 
lieved me  of  my  steel  and  gas 
helmets,  in  much  the  same  way 


as  the  collector  takes  your 
ticket  when  you  pass  through 
the  gates  of  a  London  terminus 
in  a  taxi.  Once  more  the 
stretcher  was  shut  into  an 
ambulance,  and  I  found  myself 
in  company  with  a  young  sub- 
altern of  the  K 's.  He 

was  very  cheery,  and  con- 
tinued to  assert  that  we  should 
all  be  in  "  Blighty  "  in  a  day 
or  two's  time.  When  the 
A.S.C.  driver  appeared  at  the 
entrance  of  the  car  and  con- 
firmed our  friend's  opinion,  I 
began  to  entertain  the  most 
glorious  visions  of  the  morrow 
— visions  which  I  need  hardly 
say  did  not  come  true. 

"How  were  you  hit?"  I  asked 
the  officer  of  the  K 's. 

"  I  got  a  machine-gun  bullet 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  while 
digging  that  communication 
trench  into  No  Man's  Land. 
It's  been  pretty  bad,  but  the 
pain's  going  now,  and  I  think 
I  shall  be  all  right." 

Then  he  recognised  the  man 
on  the  stretcher  above  me. 

"Hullo,  laddie,"  he  said. 
"What  have  they  done  to 
you?" 

"I've  been  hit  in  the  left 
wrist  and  the  leg,  sir.  I  hope 
you  aren't  very  bad." 

The  engine  started,  and  we 
set  off  on  our  journey  to  the 
Casualty  Clearing  Station. 
For  the  last  time  we  passed 
the  villages  which  we  had 
come  to  know  so  intimately  in 
the  past  two  months  during 
rests  from  the  trenches.  There 
was  Souastre,  where  one  had 
spent  pleasant  evenings  at  the 
Divisional  Theatre ;  St  Amand 
with  its  open  square  in  front 
of  the  ohuroh,  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  villagers,  now 
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deserted  save  for  two  or  three 
soldiers ;  Gaudiempre,  the  Head- 
quarters of  an  Army  Service 
Corps  park,  with  its  lines  of 
roughly  made  stables.  At  one 
part  of  the  journey  a  heavy 
gun  let  fly  just  over  the  road. 
We  had  endured  quite  enough 
noise  for  that  day,  and  I  was 
glad  that  it  did  not  ooour 
again.  From  a  rather  tortuous 
course  through  by  -  lanes  we 
turned  into  the  main  Arras 
to  Doullens  road — that  long, 
straight,  typical  French  high- 
way with  its  avenue  of  poplars. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  am- 
bulance drew  up  outside  the 
Casualty  Clearing  Station. 

The  Casualty  Clearing  Sta- 
tion was  situated  in  the 
grounds  of  a  chateau.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  chateau  itself 
was  used  as  a  hospital  for 
those  oases  which  were  too  bad 
to  be  moved  farther.  We  were 
taken  into  a  long  cement- 
floored  building,  and  laid  down 
in  a  line  of  stretchers,  which 
ran  almost  from  the  doorway 
up  to  a  screen  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  behind  which  dress- 
ings and  operations  were 
taking  place.  On  my  right 

was  the  officer  of  the  K 's, 

still  fairly  cheery,  though  in  a 
certain  amount  of  pain;  on 
my  left  lay  a  rifleman  hit  in 
the  chest,  and  very  grey  about 
the  face :  I  remember  that,  as 
I  looked  at  him,  I  compared 
the  colour  of  his  face  with  that 
of  the  stomach  cases  I  had 
seen.  A  stomach  case,  as  far 
as  I  can  remember,  has  an 
ashen  pallor  about  the  face ; 
a  lung  case  has  a  haggard 
grey  look.  Next  to  him  a  boy 
of  about  eighteen  was  sitting 


on  his  stretcher;  lie  \\t\b  Lit,  in 
the  jaw,  the  arms,  and  the 
hands,  but  he  calmly  took  out 
his  pipe,  placed  it  in  his  blood- 
stained mouth,  and  started 
smoking.  I  was  talking  to 

the  officer  of  the  K 's,  when 

he  suddenly  fell  to  groaning, 
and  rolled  over  on  to  my 
stretcher.  I  tried  to  comfort 
him,  but  words  were  of  no 
avail.  A  doctor  came  along, 
asked  a  few  questions,  and 
examined  the  wound,  just  a 
small  hole  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  ;  but  he  looked  serious 
enough  about  it.  The  stretch- 
er was  lifted  up  and  its  tor- 
tured occupant  borne  away 
behind  the  screen  for  an  oper- 
ation. That  was  the  last  I 
saw  of  a  very  plucky  young 
fellow.  I  ate  some  bread  and 
jam,  and  drank  some  tea 
doled  out  liberally  all  down 
the  two  lines  of  stretchers, 
for  another  line  had  formed 
by  now. 

My  turn  came  at  last,  and 
I  was  carried  off  to  a  table 
behind  the  screen,  where  the 
wound  was  probed,  dressed,  and 
bandaged  tightly,  and  I  had 
a  foretaste  of  the  less  pleasant 
side  of  hospital  life.  There 
were  two  Army  nurses  at  work 
on  a  case  next  to  mine — the 
first  English  women  I  had 
seen  since  I  returned  from 
leave  six  mouths  before.  My 
wound  having  been  dressed,  I 
was  almost  immediately  taken 
out  and  put  into  a  motor-lorry. 
There  must  have  been  about 
nine  of  us,  three  rows  of  three, 
on  the  floor  of  that  lorry.  I 
did  not  find  it  comfortable, 
though  the  best  had  been  done 
under  the  circumstances  to 
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make  it  so ;  neither  did  the 
others,  many  of  whom  were 
worse  wounded  than  myself, 
judging  by  the  groans  which 
arose  at  every  jolt. 

We  turned  down  a  road 
leading  to  the  station.  Groups 
of  peasants  were  standing  in 
the  village  street  and  crying 
after  us :  "  Ah !  les  pauvres 
blesses !  les  pauvres  Anglais 
blesses  !  "  These  were  the  last 
words  of  gratitude  and  sym- 
pathy that  the  kind  peasants 
could  give  us.  We  drew  up 
behind  other  cars  alongside  the 
hospital  train,  and  the  engine- 
driver  looked  round  from  pol- 
ishing his  engine  and  watched 
us  with  the  wistful  gaze  of  one 
to  whom  hospital  train  work 
was  no  longer  a  novelty.  Walk- 
ing wounded  came  dribbling 
up  by  ones  and  twos  into  the 
station  yard,  and  were  directed 
into  sitting  compartments. 

The  sun  was  in  my  eyes, 
and  I  felt  as  if  my  face  was 
being  scorched.  I  asked  an 
K.A.M.C.  N.C.O.,  standing  at 
the  end  of  the  waggon,  to  get 
me  something  to  shade  my 
eyes.  Then  occurred  what  I 
felt  was  an  extremely  thought- 
ful act  on  the  part  of  a 
wounded  man.  A  badly 
wounded  lance  -  corporal,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lorry, 
took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
stretched  it  over  to  me.  When 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  sure 
that  he  did  not  want  it,  he 
insisted  on  my  taking  it.  It 
was  dirty  and  blood  -  stained, 
but  saved  me  much  dis- 
comfort, and  I  thanked  him 
profusely.  After  about  ten 
minutes  our  stretchers  were 


hauled  out  of  the  lorry.  I 
was  borne  up  to  the  officers' 
carriage  at  the  far  end  of  the 
train.  It  was  a  splendidly 
equipped  compartment ;  and 
when  I  found  myself  be- 
tween the  sheets  of  my  berth, 
with  plenty  of  pillows  under 
me,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  definitely 
got  a  stage  nearer  to  Eng- 
land. Some  one  behind  me 
called  my  name,  and,  looking 
round,  I  saw  my  old  friend 

M W ,  whose  party  I 

had  nearly  run  into  the  night 
before  in  that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten communication  trench, 
Woman  Street.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  been  hit  in  the 
wrist  and  leg.  Judging  by 
his  flushed  appearance,  he  had 
something  of  a  temperature. 

More  wounded  were  brought 
or  helped  in — men  as  well  as 
officers — till  the  white  walls  of 
the  carriage  were  lined  with 
blood  -  stained,  mud  -  covered 
khaki  figures,  lying,  sitting, 
and  propped  up  in  various 
positions. 

The  Medical  Officer  in  charge 
of  the  train  came  round  and 
asked  us  what  we  should  like 
to  drink  for  dinner. 

"Would  you  like  whisky- 
and-soda,  or  beer,  or  lemon- 
ade ?  "  he  questioned  me.  This 
sounded  pleasant  to  my  ears, 
but  I  only  asked  for  a 
lemonade. 

As  the  train  drew  out  of 
the  station,  I  caught  my 
last  glimpse  of  warfare  —  an 
aeroplane,  wheeling  round  in 
the  evening  sky  amongst  a 
swarm  of  tell  -  tale  smoke- 
puffs,  the  explosions  of 
"Archie"  shells. 
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PARLIAMENT    AND    PRICES. 


FOOD  Control,  together  with 
the  Corn  Production  Aot,  might 
well  be,  if  we  were  to  judge 
only  by  the  endless  discussions 
on  the  subject,  not  merely 
totally  unprecedented,  but  also 
the  most  revolutionary  of  agri- 
cultural measures  ever  passed 
by  an  English  Parliament.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case, 
however,  a  glance  at  old  re- 
cords will  speedily  convince  us 
that  from  the  earliest  times 
Parliament  has  continually 
controlled  both  prices  and 
wages ;  has  made  laws  enforc- 
ing tillage  and  proper  cultiva- 
tion, and  has,  in  fact,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  our  history, 
arrogated  to  itself  greater 
power  over  agriculture  than 
even  the  Parliament  of  1917 
has  dared  to  do.  In  one  thing 
alone  the  recent  Act  goes  be- 
yond any  of  its  predecessors, 
and  that  is  in  directly  guaran- 
teeing a  minimum  price  of  corn. 
Indirectly,  of  course,  ancient 
edicts  regulating  both  export 
and  import  tended  to  keep  corn 
at  a  fair  average,  provided,  that 
is,  that  the  seasons  were  favour- 
able, for  in  time  of  famine  such 
indirect  control  was  always 
found  completely  inadequate. 

Unlike  the  present,  England 
— styled  by  Charlemagne  "  the 
granary  of  the  Western  world  " 
— in  the  days  of  her  youth  ex- 
ported corn  in  large  quantities ; 
and  in  yet  earlier  times  Julian 
theApostate  built  a  fleet  of  eight 
hundred  ships  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  which  were  annually 
sent  from  Gaul  to  fetch  food 


from  the  fruitful  land  of  Britain. 
The  watchword,  too,  or  rather 
what  ought  to  be  the  watch- 
word, of  Great  Britain  to-day — 
a  powerful  navy  and  a  flourish- 
ing foreign  trade — was  that  of 
our  Anglo  -  Saxon  ancestors. 
Every  mariner  who  had  made 
three  successful  voyages  over 
the  high  seas  with  a  ship  and 
cargo  of  his  own  was  ad- 
vanced by  them  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  Thane ;  and  by  their 
law  each  owner  of  the  sub- 
stantial estate  of  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  hides  of  land  was 
compelled  to  furnish  a  ship 
for  the  Royal  Navy.  An- 
other statute  passed  by  a  Wit- 
enagemot,  held  at  Wantage, 
settled  the  customs  to  be  paid 
by  all  foreign  goods  arriving  at 
the  wharf  of  Billingsgate  in  the 
port  of  London,  for  it  appears 
that  Saxon  Britain  had  a  con- 
siderable foreign  trade.  The 
tribute  also,  payable  to  the 
King  by  merchants  settled  in 
London,  was  decided  at  the 
Witenagemot,  the  foreigners 
who  prayed  for  his  protection 
being  a  company  of  Germans, 
called  Emperor's  men,  who  even 
then  were  pursuing  their  tactics 
of  peaceful  penetration.  Tri- 
bute was  to  be  paid  by  them 
twice  a  year,  at  Christmas  and 
Easter,  so  decided  the  Witen- 
agemot, and  each  time  to  con- 
sist of  two  pieces  of  grey  cloth 
and  one  piece  of  brown,  ten 
pounds  of  pepper,  five  pairs  of 
gloves,  and  two  casks  of  wine. 
It  is  true  that  these  are 
merely  pre-Parliament  instances 
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of  trade  and  shipping  laws, 
though  for  all  that  they  serve 
to  show — corn  being  then  the 
principal  merchandise  —  that 
whether  for  exportation  as  in 
Saxon  days,  or  as  at  present 
for  home  consumption  only,  in 
order  to  release  tonnage  for 
other  necessaries,  the  increase 
of  corn  is,  and  always  has  been, 
interwoven  with  the  interests 
of  shipping. 

The  clause  in  our  present 
Act  for  corn  production  which 
forbids  the  raising  of  rents  in 
spite  of  the  increasing  value  of 
farms,  is  in  effect,  though  not 
in  name,  legally  fixing  the 
amount  of  rents  ;  and  this,  it  is 
certain,  no  other  Government 
save  in  pre-Norman  days  has 
ever  ventured  to  take  upon 
itself.  At  that  remote  time 
the  tenant  of  a  farm  consisting 
of  ten  hides — about  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  of  our  acres — 
was  by  Auglo-Saxon  law  bound 
to  pay  the  following  rent  and 
no  more :  ten  casks  of  honey, 
three  hundred  loaves  of  bread, 
twelve  casks  of  small  ale,  two 
oxen,  ten  wethers,  ten  geese, 
twenty  hens,  ten  cheeses,  one 
cask  of  butter,  five  salmon, 
twenty  pounds  of  forage,  and 
a  hundred  eels. 

The  rent  varied  in  kind  in 
different  districts,  being  some- 
times payable  in  grain,  hay, 
malt,  flour,  and  hogs ;  but  its 
money  value,  which  is  difficult 
to  gauge,  remained  always  the 
same.  Perhaps,  though,  the 
fact  that  four  sheep  or  one 
horse  would  then  buy  an  acre 
of  land  may  give  us  a  faint 
idea  of  the  worth  of  such  a  rent 
in  the  coin  of  to-day. 

The  first  direct  instance  of 


Governmental  interference  with 
prices  was,  we  find,  in  1299,  at 
a  time  when  the  country  was 
suffering  from  the  first  Ed- 
ward's grim  hammering  of 
the  Soots,  the  Common  Council 
of  London  then  decreeing  that 
the  following  prices  of  pro- 
visions must  prevail  :  One 
pullet  was  to  cost  three  half- 
pence, and  two  woodcocks 
or  a  partridge  were  to  be 
sold  for  a  like  sum.  Cranes, 
which  no  longer  visit  Eng- 
land, seem  then  to  have  been 
common,  and  evidently  consid- 
ered far  more  dainty  meat  than 
domestic  fowls,  for  their  price 
was  fixed  at  twelvepence,  while 
fourpence  was  enough  for  a 
goose,  twopence  halfpenny  for 
a  fat  capon,  and  three  half- 
pence for  a  cock.  A  swan 
was  as  valuable  as  a  quarter 
of  wheat,  for  its  price  was 
fixed  at  three  shillings ;  a 
heron,  another  wild  bird,  was 
to  cost  sixpence,  a  pheasant 
fourpence,  and  a  plover  a 
penny.  The  price  of  a  lamb, 
bought  between  the  feasts  of 
Christmas  and  Shrovetide,  was 
fixed  at  sixpence,  but  for  those 
sold  later,  only  fourpence  was 
to  be  asked.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that,  though  given 
in  pence,  the  pence  were  silver 
coins ;  and  the  above  prices 
should,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  be  multiplied  by 
fifteen  to  eighteen  to  arrive 
at  the  present,  or  rather  the 
pre-war  value. 

In  their  list  the  Common 
Council  of  London  omit  to 
mention  either  corn,  flour,  or 
bread,  for  the  reason  that 
corn,  on  account  of  its  ever- 
differing  supply,  according  as 
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the  season  was  good  or  bad, 
oould  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  subjected  to  legal 
control ;  and  that  bread  and 
flour  had  already  come  under 
it.  The  price  of  wheat  there- 
fore varied  astoundingly,  not 
only  every  year,  but  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England  at 
the  same  time.  Thus,  in  1288, 
when  wheat  was  selling  in 
London  at  three  shillings  and 
fourpenoe  the  quarter,  the 
same  quantity  was  being  sold 
in  the  South  and  East  of 
England  at  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  pence,  while  in  the 
North  it  could  be  bought  for 
as  little  as  eightpence.  To 
add  to  the  strangeness  of  the 
variation  in  price,  the  same 
measure,  decreed  by  Magna 
Carta  to  be  that  of  the 
quarter  of  London,  prevailed, 
or  was  supposed  to  prevail, 
all  over  the  kingdom. 

Records  of  this  period  re- 
maining to  us  show  that 
husbandmen  lost  more  often 
than  gained  by  growing  corn. 
The  expense  of  the  cultivation 
of  a  single  acre,  without  reck- 
oning in  either  rent  or  manure, 
was  calculated  in  1290  as 
follows : — 


Three  plough  ings  . 

Harrowing    . 

Two  bushels  of  seed  corn 

Weeding 

Reaping 

Carrying 


Is.  Gd. 

Id. 

Is.  Od. 

5d! 
Id. 

3s.  lid. 


The  land  thus  cultivated  is 
said  to  have  yielded  the  then 
average  of  six  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  is  valued  at  three 
shillings,  showing  a  clear  loss 
to  the  husbandman  of  a  penny 


halfpenny  an  acre,  and  this  in 
a  good  year  too,  and  when 
corn  was  selling  at  a  fair 
price.  Evidently  the  corn 
producer  of  the  thirteenth 
century  could  never,  even 
though  the  price  of  corn  was 
not  arbitrarily  fixed,  be  accused 
of  profiteering. 

As  to  bread,  its  sale  had  in 
1202  been  regulated  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  price  of 
corn,  and  this  wise  measure 
the  nation  owed  to  King 
John,  a  bad  ruler  in  all  other 
respects  save  in  setting  up  the 
Assize  of  Bread  and  Ale.  All 
London  bakers  by  this  statute 
were  forced  to  sell  their  finest 
white  loaves  from  a  farthing 
to  a  halfpenny  each,  and  those 
made  of  the  whole  grain  for 
a  farthing,  un3er  the  penalty 
for  disobedience  of  the  pillory. 
The  weight  of  the  loaves  varied 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
corn  market :  the  price  never. 
Thus  the  first  assize  ordered 
that  when  wheat  was  at  its 
maximum  of  six  shillings  the 
quarter,  white  farthing  loaves 
were  to  weigh  sixteen  ounces, 
and  those  made  of  the  whole 
grain  as  much  as  twenty-five. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  wheat 
fell  to  eightpenoe  a  quarter, 
its  minimum  price,  sixty-four 
ounces  was  to  be  the  weight  of 
the  white  loaf,  and  ninety-six 
ounces  that  of  one  made  of 
whole  grain.  Seven  different 
sorts  of  bread  of  varying  quali- 
ties were  in  common  use,  from 
the  flat  white  loaves  of  the 
finest  Simnel,  pay  man,  or 
manchet  bread,  bearing  as 
their  mark  the  impress  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  the  coarsest  horse  -  bread, 
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consisting  ohiefly  of  peas  and 
beans.  Whatever  the  quality, 
though,  they  were  one  and  all 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
as  to  weight,  baking,  and  sale. 
Every  baker  was  obliged  to 
register  a  seal  wherewith  he 
was  bound  by  law  to  seal  his 
loaves.  A  baker  of  white 
bread  was  forbidden  to  make 
tourte,  or  brown  loaves ;  while 
the  baker  of  tourte  might  not 
make  white,  the  possession 
even  of  a  bolting  sieve  being 
for  him  unlawful.  From  time 
to  time  officers  of  the  assaye 
would  give  out  hot  loaves  as 
samples  to  bakers,  and  would  en- 
ter their  premises  to  test  bread 
drawn  straight  from  the  ovens. 

Reform  in  bread  -  making 
came  none  too  soon,  judging 
by  a  description  of  the  bread 
set  before  guests  of  priestly  or 
military  rank,  at  the  King's 
table  in  the  preceding  reign. 
The  loaves,  feelingly  declares 
Peter  of  Blois,  Archdeacon  of 
London  under  Henry  II.,  were 
"heavy  as  lead,  full  of  bran, 
thick,  greasy,  rancid,  sour,  and 
mouldy,  not  even  leavened, 
kneaded,  or  baked." 

In  ordaining  an  assize  of 
bread  King  John  reserved  for 
himself  a  toll  on  every  basket 
exposed  for  sale,  amounting  to 
a  halfpenny  a  basket  on  loaves 
sold  on  week-days,  and  three 
halfpence  on  those  sold  on 
Sundays.  Farther,  to  render 
the  collection  of  such  tolls 
easier,  no  bakers  were  allowed 
to  sell  bread  in  their  houses,  or 
before  their  ovens,  but  must 
carry  it  forth  to  the  King's 
markets,  of  which  Bread  Street 
is  a  survival.  Bakers  of  white 
bread  had,  however,  the  priv- 


ilege of  selling  their  loaves 
to  regratresses,  women  who 
hawked  it  from  house  to  house, 
receiving  from  the  baker  for 
their  trouble  "thirteen  loaves 
for  the  price  of  twelve  " — "  the 
baker's  dozen  "  of  to-day.  One 
concession,  presumably  to  pre- 
vent adulteration  of  bread,  by 
removing  the  temptation,  was 
made  to  London  bakers  of  all 
degrees.  At  times  when  such 
an  indulgence  was  forbidden 
to  other  citizens,  they,  and  they 
alone,  were  allowed  to  keep 
swine  in  their  houses. 

Assize  regulations  limiting 
the  profits  of  bakers  in  country 
districts  make  it  certain  that 
before  baking  their  bread  they 
had  to  grind  their  own  corn 
and  sift  their  own  meal — the 
price  of  their  loaves  not  being 
uniform  like  the  town  bakers, 
but  based  on  their  toil  and 
expenses.  Thus,  for  their  la- 
bour on  each  quarter  of  wheat 
they  were  allowed  to  add  three- 
pence to  the  batch  of  bread  it 
produced ;  for  fuel  and  wear 
of  the  oven  the  price  of  two 
loaves  was  chargeable ;  the  ser- 
vices of  three  men  added  three- 
pence, and  that  of  two  boys 
one  farthing  to  the  bread.  For 
the  expenses  of  registering  his 
seal  the  baker  was  entitled  to 
add  a  halfpenny,  the  use  of 
yeast  and  candle  giving  him 
another,  with  a  halfpenny  more 
for  the  labour  of  bolting — 
sifting — the  flour.  Finally,  to 
make  up  the  sum  total  the 
cost  of  wood  added  threepence. 
How,  we  wonder,  in  that  age 
of  ignorance,  was  it  possible 
for  the  country  baker  to  puzzle 
out  the  exact  price  he  was 
legally  entitled  to  charge  for 
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eaoh  loaf  produced  by  his  quar- 
ter of  wheat?  Only  to  think 
of  his  complicated  calculations 
is  to  remind  us  of  a  modern 
instance  in  the  form  of  a  notice 
issued  but  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a 
company  of  master  bakers,  an- 
nouncing the  sale  of  loaves  at 
the  present  prescribed  rates : 
"One  pound  loaves  at  2|d.,"  it 
runs,  "  two  pound  loaves  at 
4^d. ;  wrapping,  |d. ;  delivery, 
£d. ;  and  |d.  per  loaf  for  all 
accounts  exceeding  a  week." 

The  part  of  King  John's 
statute  which  regulated  the 
sale  of  ale  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  strictly  enforced 
as  that  governing  the  sale  of 
bread.  Brewers  were  then  all 
women,  and  infringements  of 
the  rule  that  the  price  of  their 
ale  should  rise  and  fall  with 
every  sixpenny  fall  or  rise  in 
the  price  of  barley  was  sup- 
posed to  be  visited  by  the 
punishment  of  the  ducking- 
stool.  Perhaps  offences  were 
overlooked ;  anyhow,  by  the 
time  of  Holinshed,  the  statute, 
though  still  nominally  in  force, 
had  practically  fallen  into  dis- 
use. "Eaoh  one,"  said  he, 
"being  suffered  to  sell  how 
he  listed,  and  such  heady 
ale  was  vended  that  they  will 
drink  till  they  be  red  as 
turkey  -  cooks  and  little  wiser 
than  their  combs." 

The  rich  man's  wine  as  well 
as  the  poor  man's  ale  was 
early  taken  under  control. 
King  John,  who  suffered  no 
man  to  rob  his  subjects  but 
himself,  raised  it,  "  in  order 
that  the  sellers  might  be  en- 
abled to  live,"  to  sixpence  a 
quart  for  red,  and  eightpenoe 
a  quart  for  white  wine. 


In  the  December  following 
the  disaster  of  Bannookburn, 
the  ill-fated  Edward  II.  made 
an  attempt  to  limit  the  price 
of  food,  which  "  had  grown 
excessive  dear,  so  that  the 
ordinary  people  had  much 
ado  to  live,"  by  summoning  a 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the 
sad  state  of  the  kingdom,  and 
how  to  abate  the  prices.  The 
Archbishops,  Lords,  Barons, 
and  others  of  the  community, 
as  a  result,  prayed  the  King 
and  his  council  to  issue  a 
proclamation  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"Because  that  oxen,  cows, 
muttons,  hogs,  geese,  hens, 
capons,  pigeons,  and  eggs  are 
excessive  dear,  the  best  ox  not 
fed  with  corn  shall  be  sold  for 
sixteen  shillings  and  no  more, 
and  if  he  be  fed  with  corn  then 
for  twenty -four  shillings  at 
most.  The  best  fat  cow  for 
twelve  shillings.  A  fat  hog  of 
two  years  old  for  three  shillings 
and  fourpence.  A  fat  wether 
or  mutton  unshorn  for  twenty 
pence,  and  shorn  for  fourteen 
pence.  A  fat  goose  for  two- 
pence halfpenny.  A  fat  hen 
for  a  penny.  A  fat  capon  for 
twopence.  Four  pigeons  for  a 
penny,  and  twenty-four  eggs 
for  a  penny.  And  those  who 
will  not  sell  the  things  for 
these  rates  shall  forfeit  them 
to  the  King." 

A  proclamation,  which  had 
then  the  authority  of  a  tempo- 
rary statute,  was  made  accord- 
ingly, but  did  not  have  the 
effect  desired,  by  reason,  says 
the  chronicler,  that  "  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  still  in- 
creased." Corn  was  then  the 
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principal  feeding-stuff,  and  corn 
was  very  high,  and  husband- 
men, tied  down  to  sell  at  fixed 
rates,  could  not  afford  to  keep 
their  stock  through  the  winter. 
The  case,  in  fact,  was  much 
like  that  now  confronting 
dairy  farmers  and  cattle 
breeders.  To-day  the  price  of 
meat  is  again  fixed,  but  that  of 
feeding-stuffs  continues  to  rise, 
though  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
to  a  height  comparable  to  the 
corn  of  old.  In  the  winter  of 
1314  a  quarter  of  wheat  was 
sold  for  twenty  shillings,  and 
barley  for  a  mark — 13s.  4d. 
By  that  time,  too,  says  the 
chronicler,  "  the  sheep  being 
mostly  dead  of  the  rot,  and 
corn  so  very  dear,  hogs  and 
poultry  could  not  be  kept, 
whereby  all  manner  of  fresh 
meat  became  so  scarce  that 
the  King  going  to  St  Albans 
had  much  ado  to  get  meat  to 
sustain  his  family." 

This  attempt  at  Food  Con- 
trol was  short-lived.  The 
dearth  increasing,  it  was  re- 
pealed by  a  Parliament  which 
met  at  Lincoln  in  the  following 
January  of  1315  ;  it  being  there 
unanimously  agreed  "  that 
victuals  might  for  the  future 
be  sold  as  formerly,  at  as 
reasonable  a  price  as  could  be 
afforded."  Parliament  fortun- 
ately had  seen,  ere  it  was  too 
late,  how  worse  than  useless  it 
was  to  fix  prices  during  a  time 
of  dearth,  without  at  the  same 
time  finding  a  way  of  helping 
the  producer  to  go  on  produc- 
ing. The  famine  lasted  two 
years  longer,  corn  reaching  the 
prodigious  price  of  £1,  19s.  6d., 
a  sum  equal  in  our  money  to 
£19,  2s.  6d. 


To  us  who  no  longer  depend 
altogether  on  home-grown  corn, 
the  then  sudden  transitions 
from  famine  to  plenty  appear 
nothing  short  of  astounding. 
Next  year's  harvest  brought 
wheat  down  to  the  price, 
thought  low  at  the  best  of 
times,  of  two  shillings  the 
quarter.  And  corn,  though 
fluctuating  slightly,  remained 
low  for  years.  Onoe  more  "  the 
poor  commons "  had  to  eat 
and  to  spare.  For  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  they  could  buy 
an  ox,  and  the  fattest  of  sheep 
for  eightpence;  while  a  pig — 
size  not  stated — was  a  penny 
only,  although,  strange  to  find, 
the  cost  of  a  fat  goose  was 
double  that  sum. 

In  August  last  the  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  declared,  in 
moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  Corn  Production  Bill,  that 
"the  last  time  a  Bill  of  this 
kind  was  before  the  House  was 
in  1349.  The  object  of  that 
measure,"  he  continued,  "was 
to  establish  a  maximum  wage, 
whereas  this  Bill  laid  down  a 
minimum  wage.  For,"  said  he, 
"it  would  be  impossible  in  a 
modern  democratic  community 
to  guarantee  a  minimum  price 
for  the  produce  of  the  farmers 
without  giving  an  equal  guar- 
antee for  a  minimum  wage  for 
the  labourers." 

Although,  it  is  true,  the 
speaker  pointed  out  the  con- 
trary object  of  the  Bill  then 
before  the  House  to  that  passed 
by  a  Parliament  of  1349,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  the  last,  not 
the  first  of  many  like  enact- 
ments, the  precedent  he  quoted 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  un- 
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luoky  one.  The  statute  of  1349 
had  been  brought  about  by  a 
pestilence,  whose  ravages  raised 
the  wages  of  the  survivors  to 
an  almost  impossible  height. 
It  had  originated  in  a  procla- 
mation of  Edward  III.,  made 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  who 
dared  not  assemble  in  Parlia- 
ment for  fear  of  the  Black 
Death,  and  hoped  by  this 
means  to  bring  wages  down 
to  a  more  reasonable  rate. 
The  condition  of  England  was 
then  pitiable.  Towns  and  cities 
decimated,  whole  villages  anni- 
hilated, harvests  rotting  on  the 
ground  for  want  of  hands  to 
reap  them ;  cattle  roaming  over 
the  fields  with  none  found  to 
drive  them,  the  men  left  alive 
being  hardly  numerous  enough 
to  bury  the  dead.  Labour  con- 
sequently rose  in  price,  and 
villeins  left  lordless,  deserting 
their  manors,  roamed  the 
country  demanding  wages 
which  impoverished  husband- 
men could  not  afford  to  give. 
Indeed  husbandmen,  to  add  to 
the  loss  of  their  corn,  could  find 
no  buyers  for  other  farm  pro- 
duce save  at  ruinous  rates. 
Creighton  relates  that  during 
the  Black  Death  a  horse, 
nominally  worth  forty  shil- 
lings, was  sold  for  six  shillings 
and  eightpence,  a  cow  for  a 
shilling,  a  hog  for  fivepence, 
and  a  fat  sheep  for  fourpenoe  ; 
while  for  fear  of  infection  a 
stone  of  wool  changed  hands 
at  ninepenoe,  "the  people 
being  not  only  afraid  of  the 
cattle  dying,  but  of  their 
own." 

As  soon  as  Parliament  dared 
to   meet,  the  Royal  Proclama- 


tion the  members  had  solicited 
crystallised  into  the  famous 
Statute  of  Labourers,  —  the 
statute  quoted  in  relation  to 
the  present  Act.  It  com- 
manded that  "  every  man  and 
woman,  of  what  condition  he 
be,  free  or  bond,  able  in  body, 
and  within  the  age  of  three- 
score years,  not  living  in 
merchandise  or  exercising  any 
craft,  nor  having  of  his  whereon 
to  live,  or  proper  land  whereon 
to  occupy  himself,  and  not 
serving  any  other,  shall  be 
bound  to  serve  him  which  shall 
so  him  require,  and  take  only 
the  wages  which  were  accus- 
tomed to  be  given  in  the  place 
where  he  served  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  present  King,  or  five 
or  six  common  years  next 
before." 

The  statute,  after  censuring 
"  the  insolence  of  servants  who 
endeavoured  to  raise  their 
wages  on  their  masters,"  or- 
dained further  that,  with  money 
wages  at  their  former  rate, 
servants  must  also  content 
themselves  with  the  "liveries" 
they  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  before  the  pestilence. 

"Liveries,"  by  which  was 
then  understood  a  stated 
amount  of  provisions  as  well 
as  of  clothes,  were  part  and 
parcel  of  a  labourer's  wage, 
which  by  agreement  might  be 
given  either  in  kind  or  coin. 
This  option  had,  it  would  seem, 
been  taken  advantage  of  dur- 
ing the  time  of  high  prices,  by 
giving  servants  the  money 
equivalent  of  "livery  corn"  at 
the  old  rates.  For  by  the  Act  of 
1349,  when  wheat  was  averag- 
ing 14s.  5d.  the  quarter,  ten- 
pence  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
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worth  of  a  bushel,  employers 
besides  being  given  the  absolute 
right  of  delivering  at  their  will 
the  actual  quantity  due  to  their 
labourers,  or  the  value  thereof 
in  ooin.  This  was  considered 
a  hardship,  and  rightly  so  j  for 
though  wheat  sometimes  fell 
below  that  price,  it  more  often 
rose  far  above  it — as  for  in- 
stance, in  1359,  when  wheat 
stood  at  £1,  6s.  8d.  a  quarter. 
As  to  the  Statute  wages  they 
were  manifestly  unfair;  for 
nearly  a  century  earlier,  a  day's 
work  had  been  rewarded  with 
2d.,  while  in  1349  Id.  only  was 
fixed  on  as  the  legal  wage  for 
a  day's  hay-making.  Villeins, 
too,  who  beyond  paying  the 
rent  of  their  lands  by  their  pre- 
scribed predial  service  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  had  become 
by  custom  practically  free,  were 
again  by  this  Statute  tied  to 
their  native  Hundreds.  It 
forced  them  also  to  hire  them- 
selves out  by  the  year,  and  for 
the  mere  legal  pay,  at  annual 
Statute  fairs  held  at  the  nearest 
market  town,  some  of  which, 
though  happily  not  in  the  old 
tyrannous  fashion,  are  still 
with  us. 

Such  unfair  conscription  of 
labour  brought  in  its  wake, 
as  might  have  been  predicted, 
revolt  after  revolt,  culminat- 
ing in  the  rebellion  under 
"Wat  Tyler.  If  only  an 
obstinate  Parliament  had  not 
refused  to  ratify  the  boy-king's 
promises  to  the  adherents  of 
the  fallen  Tyler,  the  insurgents 
might  have  been  dispersed, 
their  wrongs  righted,  without 
further  bloodshed.  And  in- 
stead of  the  never-ending  strife, 
then  first  begun  between  capital 


and  labour,  all  classes  might 
have  worked  together  for  the 
common  weal,  and  the  year 
1381  have  ushered  in,  in  the 
place  of  civil  strife,  a  golden 
age  for  a  regenerated  England. 
As  it  was,  Parliament  made 
short  work  of  the  King's 
message  of  clemency,  replying 
that  the  serfs  were  their  own 
goods,  and  could  not  be  taken 
from  them  but  by  their  own 
consent,  and  this  "we  have 
never  given,  and  never  will 
give,  were  we  all  to  die  in  one 
day."  The  feudal  custom  of 
villeinage  was,  however, Parlia- 
ment notwithstanding,  fast  de- 
caying ;  and  under  Henry  IV. 
the  still  scarce  labourer,  in 
spite  of  legal  restrictions,  was 
as  highly  hired  as  ever. 

The  whole  system  of  agri- 
culture was  indeed  alter- 
ing fundamentally.  Lords  of 
manors  and  landowners,  among 
whom  the  monastic  bodies 
must  be  reckoned,  were  forced 
by  want  of  labourers  to  let 
rather  than  farm  their  lands. 
And  the  scattered  strips  of 
the  villein's  holdings,  rendered 
perhaps  vacant  by  the  flight 
of  the  copyholder  to  seek  the 
enfranchisement  bestowed  by 
a  year's  unchallenged  resi- 
dence in  a  town,  were  being 
gradually  consolidated  by  ma- 
norial lords  into  farms,  which 
they  let  by  leases  of  three 
lives.  For  want  of  hands  also 
to  till  the  ground,  grass  was 
fast  taking  the  place  of  plough- 
lands.  It  is  certain,  for  ex- 
ample, that  on  one  farm  of 
about  five  hundred  acres  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
went  out  of  cultivation  be- 
tween the  years  1359  and  1387. 
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All  over  England  arable  land 
was  growing  up,  just  as  in 
our  time  we  have  seen  many 
a  deserted  farm  grow  up. 
Over  the  abandoned  plough- 
lands  ereeps  rough  self-sown 
herbage,  here  and  there  inter- 
spersed with  a  growth  of 
stubbly  bushes, — the  once  trim 
fields  reverting  in  a  few  years 
to  the  forest  state  from  whioh 
centuries  of  unceasing  toil 
had  gradually  reclaimed  them. 
The  abandonment  of  tillage 
was  the  cause  in  the  four- 
teenth century  of  as  great  a 
change  in  the  countryside  as 
the  resumption  of  it  promises 
to  be  in  this  the  twentieth. 
Then,  as  now,  there  could,  in 
the  words  of  a  statesman  of 
old,  "be  no  trade  unprofitable 
to  the  public,  for  if  any  prove 
so,  men  leave  it  off."  In  mid- 
Victorian  days  men  turned 
from  their  profitless  farms  to 
more  remunerative  trades  and 
manufactures ;  under  Richard 
the  Second,  manufactures 
hardly  existing,  farmers,  for 
want  of  labourers,  left  their 
ploughshares  for  the  more 
useful  shepherds'  crooks. 

The  wool  trade,  whose  onee 
national  importance  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  woolsack  yet  com- 
memorates, was  at  that  time 
chiefly  one  of  export  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  merchants. 
From  the  products  of  sheep 
the  King  drew  the  principal 
part  of  his  revenue,  and  for 
that  reason  such  products  had 
early  been  made  staple  goods, 
subject  to  duties  whioh  were 
collected  at  the  staple  towns. 
To  the  staple  towns,  there- 
fore, merchants  were  obliged 
to  bring  their  wares  to  be 
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weighed  and  measured  for 
customs,  before  sale  or  ex- 
portation. The  exporters  left 
but  little  wool  in  England, 
for  though  Edward  II.  had 
brought  over  Flemish  weavers 
to  teach  his  subjects  weaving, 
the  trade  had  not  taken  root ; 
and  the  later  policy  of  the 
legislature  would  seem  rather 
to  have  aimed  at  encouraging 
export  in  the  place  of  manu- 
facture. Thus  in  1390  a  law 
was  passed  forbidding  any 
person  to  buy  wool  from 
flookmasters,  save  and  except 
for  his  own  use  only.  This 
measure  practically  gave  the 
entire  export  wool  trade  into  the 
hands  of  Flemish  and  Italian 
merchants.  At  that  time,  by  a 
strange  anomaly,  an  English 
flockmaster  must  perforce  wait 
to  procure  cloth  for  his  fine 
fur-trimmed  winter  gown  un- 
til English  fleeces,  from  his 
own  flock  perhaps,  had  been 
sent  abroad  to  be  woven  in 
Flanders,  dyed  in  Florence, 
and  reshipped  as  the  finished 
article  to  England.  Of  the 
numerous  companies  of  mer- 
chants concerned  in  the  ex- 
port of  our  then  world- 
renowned  fleeces,  those  of  the 
Steelyard  were  the  most  con- 
siderable and  the  most  ancient, 
being  the  successors  of  the 
German  merchants  who,  in 
Saxon  days,  had  paid  tribute 
in  kind  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. Next  to  them  came  the 
merchants  of  The  Staple,  whose 
business  it  was  to  collect  the 
five  staple  wares — wool,  wool- 
fells,  leather,  lead,  and  tin — 
and  convey  them  to  the  staple 
ports,  to  whioh  Continental 
buyers  flocked.  Englishmen 
3c 
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equally  with  foreigners  were 
engaged  in  these  two  first 
transactions,  but  foreigners 
alone  were  allowed,  by  a 
Statute  passed  by  a  Parlia- 
ment of  Edward  III.,  to  con- 
cern themselves  without  a 
licence  with  the  export  of 
staple  commodities.  The  sys- 
tem of  licences,  though,  had 
been  practised  in  England 
since  very  early  times.  In 
the  Exchequer  records  are 
entered  sums  paid  to  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  for  wool  seized 
from  merchants  attempting  to 
smuggle  it  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  licence,  as  well  as  the 
money  paid  in  for  licences  to 
export  corn. 

The  Lion-hearted  King  had 
good  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
the  wool  trade,  the  huge  ran- 
som of  150,000  marks  demanded 
for  his  liberty  having  been  paid 
with  the  money  it  produced ; 
anyhow,  whether  from  gratitude 
or  policy,  he  gave  on  his  return 
from  captivity  both  care  and 
attention  to  the  fabrication  and 
sale  of  cloth. 

A  Parliament  of  1197  de- 
creed all  woollen  cloth  was  to 
be  sold  by  the  same  measure, 
that  of  the  ell,  which  had  to 
be  the  same  length  all  over  the 
kingdom  and  to  be  made  of 
iron.  All  cloth  was  to  be  of 
the  same  breadth — viz.,  two 
ells  within  the  lists — and  of  the 
same  goodness  in  the  middle  as 
at  the  sides.  Further, to  prevent 
the  King's  lieges  from  suffering 
by  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  it 
was  ordained  "that  no  merch- 
ant shall  stretch  before  his  shop 
or  booth  a  red  or  black  cloth, 
or  any  other  thing  by  which 
the  sight  of  buyers  is  frequently 


deceived  in  the  choice  of  good 
cloth.  That  no  cloth  other 
than  black  shall  be  sold  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom,  except  in 
cities  and  capital  burghs;  and 
that  four  or  six  men  according 
to  the  size  of  the  place  shall 
be  appointed  to  enforce  these 
regulations  by  seizing  the  per- 
sons and  goods  of  all  who 
transgress  them."  This  extra- 
ordinary Act  was  the  first  of 
many  which  attempted  with 
little  success  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  both  cloth  and  wool, — 
wool,  in  spite  of  prohibition 
after  prohibition,  continuing 
to  be  exported,  and  together 
with  corn  forming  the  chief 
of  England's  exports.  The 
fact  was  that  in  those  days 
laws  were  more  easy  to  make 
than  to  enforce.  It  is  actually 
recorded  that  Richard  Coaur  de 
Lion,  prohibiting  all  export  of 
grain  in  time  of  famine,  had 
to  set  a  military  guard  to 
watch  every  seaport  of  his 
realm  before  its  export  could 
be  stopped.  England,  declared 
Gerald  us  Cambrensis,  was  in 
his  day  "  the  storehouse  of 
Ceres,  out  which  the  world  was 
supplied  with  corn  "  ;  and  with 
equal  truth  he  should  have 
added — out  of  which  the  kings 
of  Europe  were  clothed  with 
wool,  for  no  monarch  then  could 
be  deemed  properly  clad  unless 
his  garments  were  made  of  the 
famous  wool  of  England.  For 
instance,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  licence  was  granted 
to  a  Portuguese  agent  in  Eng- 
land to  export  sixty  sacks  of 
wool,  without  which  his  king's 
silver  and  gold  robes  of  state 
could  not  be  woven.  During 
the  long  wars  with  France  and 
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Scotland,  the  subsidies  granted 
by  Parliament  were,  for  the 
most  part,  paid  in  wool.  The 
largest  perhaps  ever  granted  in 
kind  was  given  by  a  sub- 
servient Parliament  to  the 
victorious  Edward  III.  The 
Barons  were  then  ordered  to 
pay  their  ninth  sheep,  fleece, 
and  lamb  to  the  King ;  the  bur- 
gesses the  ninth  of  their  whole 
movables  at  their  real  value ; 
Parliament  taxing  itself  further 
with  a  duty  of  forty  shillings 
on  each  hundred  wool-fells  and 
on  each  last  of  leather.  In 
advance  of  this  subsidy,  which 
was  to  be  paid  during  two 
years,  20,000  sacks  of  wool 
were  immediately  placed  at  the 
King's  disposal. 

Bather  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later,  so  plentiful  was 
wool  in  England  and  so  scarce 
was  coin,  that  every  exporter 
of  fleece  was  compelled  by  law 
to  bring  back  and  deliver  to 
the  master  of  the  mint  a  certain 
quantity  of  bullion  for  every 
sack  which  he  carried  abroad. 

During  the  wars,  Parliament 
had  demanded  for  every  neces- 
sary subsidy  of  wool  granted 
to  the  King,  an  equally  neces- 
sary reform,  and  so  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
golden  fleece  had  blinded  the 
eyes  of  succeeding  governments 
to  the  ever  -  decreasing  acre- 
age under  tillage.  Henry  VI. 
even  went  so  far  as  to 
grant  special  facilities  to 
the  exporters  of  butter  and 
cheese.  An  Act  to  encourage 
the  production  of  corn  was  at 
last  passed  in  1436,  making  it 
lawful  to  export  wheat  without 
a  licence,  as  long  as  its  price 
had  not  reached  to  as  much  as 


six  shillings  and  eightpenoe  the 
quarter,  and  barley  when  the 
quarter  was  below  three  shil- 
lings and  fourpence.  But  un- 
fortunately the  measure  did 
not  come  soon  enough  to  avert 
a  dearth  ef  corn ;  for  by  1439 
the  Mayor  of  London  was 
forced  to  send  into  Prussia  for 
a  supply  of  corn  in  order  to 
allay  riots,  whereby  "he 
brought  down  the  price  from 
three  shillings  a  bushel  to  less 
than  half  that  money." 

In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  vexed  question  of  wages 
began  anew  to  engross  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  the 
maximum  wage  laid  down  by 
the  Statute  of  Labourers  hav- 
ing, by  the  operation  of  a  law 
of  Richard  II.,  joined  with 
scarcity  of  labour,  become  in 
effect  a  minimum  wage.  That 
king,  foiled  by  Parliament  in 
his  desire  to  have  all  men  free, 
had  later  succeeded  in  getting 
a  law  passed  by  which  the 
statute  wage  could — should  the 
cost  of  food  make  it  necessary 
— be  raised  by  the  authority  of 
local  Justices.  In  consequence, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  labourer  was  having 
as  much  as  fourpence  a  day, 
without  counting  the  occasional 
meat  and  drink  he  received  at 
his  master's  table ;  and  his  ex- 
penses, it  has  been  reckoned, 
could  have  amounted  at  the 
most  to  no  more  than  sixpence 
or  eightpence  a  week. 

During  the  debates  on  the 
Corn  Production  Bill  it  was 
argued  with  undeniable  truth 
that  "in  agriculture,  as  in  all 
modern  businesses,  the  secret 
of  progress  lies  not  in  increas- 
ing the  price  of  the  produce, 
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but  in  decreasing  the  cost  of 
production."  The  same  maxim 
held  good  when  the  sixth 
Henry  was  on  the  throne ;  but 
then, — machinery  being  un- 
known,— to  lower  the  cost  of 
production  meant  to  check  the 
rise  in  the  wages  of  labourers. 
A  fresh  statute  was  therefore 
passed,  superseding  the  edict  of 
Richard  II.,  which  shows  a 
considerable  advance  on  the 
wages  thought  sufficient  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. 

In  1349  the  annual  pay  of  a 
bailiff  in  husbandry  had  been 
fixed  at  13s.  6d.  and  a  suit  of 
clothes ;  by  the  23rd  of  Henry 
VI.  it  was  raised  to  23s.  4d. 
a  year,  with  meat,  drink,  and 
clothing  of  the  value  of  five 
shillings.  A  chief  hind,  carter, 
or  shepherd  had  been  paid 
under  the  first  statute  but 
ten  shillings  yearly ;  under  the 
second,  not  only  was  his 
wage  doubled,  but  he  received 
besides  four  shillings  worth  of 
clothes.  The  annual  pay  ef 
the  ploughman,  which  in  1349 
had  been  fixed  at  7s.,  was  in- 
creased to  15s.  and  clothes  to 
the  value  of  40d.  A  woman's 
work,  which  under  Edward 
III.  had  been  considered  worth 
six  shillings  only,  was  under 
Henry  VI.  rewarded  by  a 
yearly  ten  shillings,  together 
with  raiment  amounting  to 
four  shillings  more.  "What  sort 
of  garments  oould  have  been 
purchased  by  the  small  sums 
allowed  it  is  hard,  however,  to 
imagine,  for  the  price  of  clothes 
was  then  immense;  although, 
unlike  the  shoddy  productions 
of  our  time,  their  value  was 
then  commensurate  with  it. 
It  is  certainly  evident  they 


were  made  to  last  out  more 
than  one  life,  being  eonstantly 
the  subject  of  special  bequests 
in  the  wills  of  the  period. 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is 
strange  that  the  effects  of  this 
war  should  be  to  make  the 
Government  of  the  twentieth 
century  revert  to  laws  similar 
to  those  passed  by  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  fourteen  hun- 
dreds. The  English  were  ex- 
travagant then,  just  as  they 
are  to  -  day,  and  the  king, 
Edward,  fourth  of  his  name, 
sternly  set  himself  to  repress 
it.  By  one  of  his  edicts,  just  as 
it  is  now,  the  length  of  meals 
was  restricted.  No  man,  he 
ordained,  of  whatever  rank, 
should  indulge  himself  with 
more  than  two  courses  at 
dinner  :  a  law  unrepealed  until 
the  days  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  recently,  with  the  addition 
of  one  more  course,  once  again 
in  operation. 

We,  however,  meekly  sub- 
mit, but  then,  the  King's  lieges 
declined  to  be  rationed.  So 
huge  was  the  expenditure 
of  that  reign  that  Warwick, 
the  King-maker,  is  said  "  to 
have  held  such  house  when  he 
came  to  London  that  six  oxen 
were  eaten  at  breakfast,  and 
every  tavern  was  full  of  his 
meat,  for  who  that  had  any 
acquaintance  in  that  house,  he 
should  have  as  much  sodden 
and  roast  meat  as  he  could 
carry  on  a  long  dagger."  Al- 
ready we  are  threatened  with 
"Standard  cloth,"  for  though  at 
present  decreed  merely  for  the 
use  of  the  ubiquitous  officer,  it 
will  doubtless  before  long  be 
also  the  sole  cloth  obtainable  for 
civilians.  And  oloth  at  fixed 
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prices  takes  us  back,  without 
entering  into  all  the  sumptuary 
laws,  to  the  year  1487.  "No 
servant  in  husbandry,"  runs  a 
statute  passed  that  year,  "nor 
common  labourer,  nor  servant 
to  any  artificer,  shall  use  ©r 
wear  in  his  clothing  any  cloth 
above  two  shillings  the  broad 
yard."  Two  shillings  would 
then  buy  a  hog,  six  and  eight- 
pence  was  a  high  price  for  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  and  an  ox 
might  be  purchased  for  the 
price  of  seven  yards  of  this 
Statute  cloth.  Further  com- 
ment is  surely  unnecessary. 

Another  law  concerning  a 
class  above  that  of  the  labourer 
was  passed  some  fifteen  years 
later  :  "  Whosoever,"  it  reads, 
"shall  sell  by  retail  a  broad 
yard  of  the  finest  grained 
scarlet  cloth,  or  other  grained 
cloth  of  the  finest  making, 
above  sixteen  shillings  a  yard, 
shall  forfeit  forty  shillings  for 
every  yard  so  sold."  What 
purchasers,  we  cannot  but 
wonder,  could  have  been  found 
for  cloth  limited  to  such  a 
price  ?  The  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  the  courtier  whose 
rich  apparel  was  his  sole  pass- 
port to  royal  favour,  the 
wealthy  foreign  merchant  of 
The  Staple — these  might,  per- 
haps, afford  to  go  so  clad ;  but 
for  humbler  folk  it  was  a  sheer 
impossibility.  For  evidence — 
to  quote  Sir  John  Fertescue, 
Lord  Chancellor  ©f  the  time : 
"Five  pounds  a  year  was  a 
fair  living  for  a  yeoman,"  and 
that  he  spoke  sooth  is  proved 
by  the  restrictions  placed  by 
Parliament  on  "the  wages" 
of  secular  priests.  A  chaplain 
might  then  claim  no  more  than 


an  annual  seven  marks — £4, 
16s.  4d.,  in  the  money  of  the 
time — and  a  parish  priest  only 
as  much  as  eight  marks. 

Sumptuary  laws  continued 
to  be  strictly  enforced  all 
through  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  who  was,  as  the  follow- 
ing contemporary  story  shows, 
relentless  even  to  his  friends. 
"  The  King  coming  to  Hen- 
niugham,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  (one  whom  he  was 
wont  to  make  use  of  both  in 
war  and  peace),  he  was  there 
received  and  feasted  with 
much  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence :  For  which  end  all  that 
held  any  land  of  the  earl,  by 
what  title  soever,  came  at  that 
time  to  give  their  attendance 
upon  him ;  of  which  many 
were  gentlemen,  and  others 
yeomen.  These,  and  the  gentle- 
men likewise,  wore  all  the 
Earl's  blue  coats,  and  feathers 
in  their  hats  of  the  Earl's 
colours ;  for  the  rest  of  their 
apparel,  they  were  all  richly 
clad,  every  man  according  to 
his  ability.  When  the  King 
came  forth  they  placed  them- 
selves in  two  rows,  making  a 
very  fine  show  in  the  great 
Hall.  The  King  looking  wistly 
at  them,  asked  the  Earl  'If 
they  were  all  his  servants?' 
Who  smiling  answered,  'No, 
for  then,'  said  he,  '  I  should  be 
thought  an  ill  husband  j  but 
they  are  all  my  tenants,  who 
are  come  upon  this  occasion  to 
wait  upon  your  Majesty.'  The 
King,  thanking  him  for  his 
good  entertainment,  said,  '  The 
report  of  your  hospitality 
comes  short  of  the  truth ;  but 
I  cannot  suffer  my  laws  to  be 
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broken  in  my  presence  without 
resenting  it.  And  therefore 
my  Attorney  -  General  shall 
talk  with  you  about  it.' 5:  It 
seems,  explains  the  ohronioler, 
"  the  Lords  were  then  to  give 
but  a  certain  number  of  liveries 
or  blue  ooats,  and  the  Earl  for 
his  greater  magnificence  in  en- 
tertaining the  King  had  ex- 
ceeded the  number,  which  cost 
the  Earl  ten  thousand  pounds 
(for,  for  so  much  he  com- 
pounded with  the  King's 
officers),  besides  the  charge  he 
had  been  at  in  his  entertain- 
ment, which  was  very  great, 
and  which  might  have  freed 
him  from  punishment  had  the 
King's  gratitude  been  answer- 
able to  his  covetousness." 

The  oovetousness  of  King 
Henry  had  one  good  side.  It 
caused  him  to  keep  a  wary  eye 
on  the  continued  abandonment 
of  tillage  for  the  increase  of 
sheep,  which,  as  a  petition  of 
the  poer  commons  put  it, 
"  drove  out  Christian  labour- 
ers." The  decay  of  agricul- 
ture, as  this  King  was  quick 
to  recognise,  meant  also  a 
decay  of  both  men  and  houses, 
involving  in  the  end  an  inevit- 
able loss  to  him  of  both  tolls 
and  subsidies.  This  view  of 
the  matter  did  so  much  disturb 
the  King  that  he  looked  about 
him  for  a  means  to  encourage 
tillage  which  would  not  at  the 
same  time  offend  the  great 
lords  whose  interest  it  was  to 
enclose  their  lands.  The  re- 
sult of  his  deliberations  took 
at  length  the  shape  of  a 
statute,  in  which  King  and 
Parliament  prescribed  "  a 
middle  course  to  take  away 
depopulating  enclosures  and 


depopulating  pastures,  yet  not, 
by  that  name.  Enclosures 
they  would  not  forbid,  for 
that  had  been  to  forbid  the 
improvement  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  Kingdom :  nor  tillage 
they  would  not  compel,  for 
that  was  to  strive  with  nature 
and  utility." 

Now,  strange  to  say,  the 
crafty  statute  passed  in  1489 
presents  features  almost  identi- 
cal with  Part  IV.  of  the  Act  of 
1917.  It  enforced,  as  does  the 
present  Act,  cultivation  of  land 
under  severe  penalties.  The 
Act,  too,  of  the  5th  George, 
can,  accusations  notwithstand- 
ing, no  more  end  in  the  nation- 
alisation of  the  land  than  did 
the  statute  of  the  7th  Henry. 

To-day  the  Act  is  described 
as  a  war  measure  only,  though 
its  future  temporary  nature 
seems  somewhat  doubtful.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain.  The 
nation  sees  clearly  enough  that 
though  it  needs  the  food,  it  can- 
not, to  paraphrase  the  words  of 
Lord  Selborne,  farm  the  land 
itself,  because,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  agriculture 
a  controlled  establishment. 
Whatever  the  emergency,  in 
fact,  Parliament  has  ever,  and 
always  will  be,  compelled,  if 
Britain  is  to  remain  Great,  to 
"leave  corn  production  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  own,  oc- 
cupy, and  till  the  soil." 

The  ancient  statute  which 
foreshadowed  that  of  to  day 
provided  that  "  every  house 
of  husbandry  which  is  used 
with  twenty  acres  of  land  and 
upwards  shall  be  maintained 
and  kept  up  forever,  together 
with  a  competent  proportion 
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of  land  to  be  used  and  ooou- 
pied  with  them,  and  in  no  wise 
to  be  severed  from  them,  on  pain 
of  the  seizure  of  the  land  itself 
by  the  King  and  Lords  of  the 
Fee  as  to  half  profits,  till  the 
houses  and  lands  are  restored." 

The  contemporary  oomments 
of  the  wise  Lord  Baoon  make 
it  clear  that  this  statute, 
though  it  was  not  so  declared, 
was  in  reality  framed  to  further 
other  ends,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terests of  husbandry. 

The  provisions  of  the  law 
made  in  1489  appear  on  the 
surface  to  deal  with  agricul- 
ture only,  and  it  is  therefore 
somewhat  surprising  to  find 
Lord  Baoon  pointing  out  that 
it  was  intended  to  provide  also 
against  war,  in  a  sense,  though, 
completely  different  to  the  war 
character  of  the  present  Corn 
Production  Act. 

By  this  means,  he  says,  "  the 
houses  being  kept  up  did  of 
necessity  enforce  a  dweller : 
and  the  proportion  of  land  for 
occupation  did  of  necessity  en- 
force that  dweller  not  to  be  a 
beggar  or  a  oottinger,  but  a 
man  of  some  substance,  that 
might  keep  hinds  and  servants 
and  set  the  plough  on  going." 
This,  he  shrewdly  observed, 
"did  wonderfully  concern  the 
might  and  manhood  of  the 
Kingdom,  to  have  farms  of  a 
standard  to  maintain  an  able 
body  out  of  penury,  and  did  in 
effect  amortize  a  great  part  of 
the  land  into  the  hands  of  the 
yeomanry  or  middle  people,  of 
a  condition  between  gentlemen 
and  peasants.  Now  how  much 
this  did  advance  the  military 
power  of  the  Kingdom  is  ap- 
parent by  the  true  principals  of 


war  and  the  example  of  other 
Kingdoms.  For  it  hath  been 
held  by  the  general  opinion  of 
men  of  best  judgement  in  wars, 
that  the  principal  strength  of 
an  army  oonsisteth  in  the  in- 
fantry or  foot.  And  to  make 
good  infantry  it  requireth  men 
bred  not  in  a  servile  or  indigent 
fashion,  but  in  some  free  and 
plentiful  manner.  Therefore  if 
a  State  run  most  to  noblemen 
or  gentlemen,  and  that  hus- 
bandmen and  ploughmen  be 
but  as  their  workfolk  or 
labourers  or  else  mere  oot- 
tingers  (which  are  but  house- 
beggars),  you  may  have  a  good 
cavalry  but  never  a  good  in- 
fantry." 

It  has  been  said,  but  with 
what  truth  I  know  not,  that 
before  this  present  war  changed 
the  face  of  British  politics,  Ger- 
man shipping,  by  reason  of 
easier  freights,  was  chosen  be- 
fore our  own  vessels,  not  only 
to  import  German  articles,  but 
to  export  British  goods  for 
English  merchants.  If  this 
were  the  case  we  might  with 
advantage  follow  the  example 
of  Henry  VII.  That  King 

"having  care  to  make  his  realm 
potent  as  well  by  sea  as  land,  for  the 
better  maintenance  of  the  navy,  or- 
dained that  wine  and  woads  from 
parts  of  Gascoigney  and  Languedoc 
should  not  be  brought  but  in  English 
bottoms  ;  bowing  the  ancient  policy 
of  this  Estate,  from  consideration  of 
plenty  to  consideration  of  power. 
For  that  almost  all  the  ancient 
statutes  incite  by  all  means  Merchnt- 
Strangers,  to  bring  in  all  sorts  of 
commodities  ;  having  for  end  cheap- 
ness, and  not  looking  to  the  point  of 
state  concerning  Naval  power." 

The  purity  equally  with  the 
price  of  wine  was,  as  has  been 
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said,  superintended  by  law. 
Rainwell,  Mayor  of  London, 
gives  us  a  drastic  instance  in 
1427,  when  he  ordered  150 
butts  and  pipes  of  wine,  con- 
demned for  adulteration,  to  be 
emptied  into  the  channels  of 
the  streets  of  the  city. 

Henry  VIII.  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  tillage 
versus  that  of  sheep-farming, 
early  in  his  reign  appointing  an 
inquisition  into  the  subject, 
the  great  landowners  being 
found  to  be  by  no  means  the 
sole  offenders ;  "  villein,"  said 
the  report,  "oppressed  villein, 
and  copyholders  were  as  often 
the  eviotors  as  the  evicted."  As 
a  last  resort  Parliament  stopped 
the  export  of  wool,  and  pro- 
hibited any  one  person  from 
possessing  more  than  two  thou- 
sand sheep.  The  grievance 
however  continued,  and  with- 
out abatement,  for,  as  Sir 
Thomas  More  says  in  his 
Utopia,  sheep  still  "devour 
men  and  unpeople  not  only 
villages  but  towns,"  the  best 
inhabited  places  being  turned 
into  solitudes,  the  churches 
only  escaping. 

Rents  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign 
began  to  rise  fast,  probably 
though  not  so  much  from  in- 
creased value  as  from  greater 
population.  A  lease  granted 
to  a  man  and  his  wife  by  the 
Abbot  of  Bury  shows  us  that 
in  1491  eighty  acres  were  let 
for  no  more  than  fourpence- 
halfpenny  the  acre  for  the  long 
term  of  eighty  years.  And 
this  was  grass  land,  too,  for  the 
priestly  landlord  stipulated 
that  "all  the  thorns  growing 
on  the  said  pasture  "  should  be 
grubbed  up  during  the  first 


twelve  yearg.  To  show  how 
quick  was  the  rise,  but  a  short 
time  had  passed  after  this  lease 
was  granted  before,  in  the  same 
district,  arable  land  was  let  for 
as  much  as  a  shilling  an  acre 
and  meadow  land  for  twenty 
pence.  Again,  by  1546,  the 
value  of  pasture  compared  with 
that  of  tillage  was  yet  further 
accentuated.  While  an  acre 
of  arable  land  was  still  let  for 
a  shilling,  meadow  land  could 
be  hired  at  five  to  seven  shil- 
lings an  aere.  No  lover  of 
Parliaments  was  Henry  VIII., 
and  those  summoned  during  his 
reign  were  treated  in  the  most 
arbitrary  fashion.  At  one  time, 
keeping  Parliament  sitting 
fer  an  unusually  protracted 
period,  the  King  found  it  to  be 
slowly  melting  away,  the  har- 
assed knights  and  burgesses 
departing  one  by  one  to  their 
homes.  To  stop  the  leakage  a 
drastic  remedy  was  applied,  it 
being  ordered  that  if  any  left 
without  "  the  leave  of  the 
Speaker  and  Common-house," 
they  should  "lase  their  wages." 
Members'  "wages"  were 
levied  by  the  sheriffs,  and  the 
most  ancient  writs  extant  are 
the  28th,  29th,  and  32nd  of 
Edward  I.  The  first  statute 
thereon,  enacting  "  that  the 
levying  of  the  Knight's  ex- 
penses shall  be  as  hath  been 
used  before  this  time,"  is 
dated  12  Eich.  II.  A  Knight 
of  the  Shire  was  in  1483  paid 
four  shillings  a  day,  and  bur- 
gesses two  shillings,  besides  the 
expense  of  going  and  comiiag. 
On  this  subject  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing curious  note  in  Drake's 
'  Antiquities  of  York,'  by  which 
it  would  seem  that  constituen- 
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eiea  possessed  the  power  to 
lower  or  raise  as  they  pleased 
the  wages  of  their  member, 
allowing  more  for  a  house- 
holder than  for  the  expense  of 
mere  beard  and  lodging.  By 
the  assent  of  the  council  of 
the  city  of  York  in  1463,  it  was 
ordained  and  agreed — 

"That  for  als  mykel  as  now  late 
some  aldermen  being  of  the  Parlia- 
ments in  time  passed  have  gone  to 
borde,  whereas  they  have  at  all  time 
before  holden  house  for  the  worship 
of  the  city,  that  fro'  henceforth  what 
Aldermen  soever  go  to  Parliament, 
and  will  hold  house,  shall  have  for  his 
costes  daily  lllls  and  if  he  go  to  borde 
he  shall  have  but  11s  upon  the  day 
and  no  more  fro'  noweforth." 

The  last  person  to  receive 
the  ancient  wages  was  Andrew 
Marvell,  Esq.,  member  for  Hull, 
wh©  died  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne. 

In  1523,  after  an  interval  of 
seven  years  without  a  Parlia- 
ment, Henry  VIII.  summoned 
one  to  meet  at  the  Black  Fryeres 
in  London,  by  reason  that  his 
necessities  compelled  him  to 
ask  for  a  subsidy.  England 
was  on  the  brink  of  war  with 
both  France  and  Scotland,  and 
the  exactions  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  illegally  extorted  from  the 
unhappy  people  without  Par- 
liamentary sanction,  were  not 
sufficient  to  enable  his  Sover- 
eign to  declare  war. 

Parliament  meeting  as  com- 
manded, the  Cardinal,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  persuaded 
the  Bishops  and  Clergy  to  tax 
themselves  to  one-half  of  their 
incomes ;  but  when  it  came  to 
demanding  a  subsidy  from  the 
Commons,  Wolsey,  with  good 


reason,  feared  opposition,  and 
so  proposed  to  visit  the  House 
to  give  his  reasons  in  person. 
Now  there  was  no  precedent  for 
such  a  demand,  and  the  Com- 
mons debated  much  whether 
the  Minister  should  be  admitted 
at  all,  or  if  so,  whether  with 
his  whole  train  or  with  a  few 
followers  only.  The  majority 
were  for  permitting  but  a  few 
followers,  but  the  Speaker,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  overruled  them. 
For,  said  he,  "to  my  mind  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  receive 
him  with  all  his  pompe.  With 
his  maces,  his  pole-axes,  his 
pillars,  his  cross,  his  hatta  and 
his  great  seal  too.  Forasmuch," 
he  explained,  "as  my  Lord 
Cardinal  lately  laid  to  our 
charge  the  lightness  of  our 
tongues  for  things  uttered  out 
of  this  House,  and  that  if  his 
grace  find  like  fault  with  us 
then,  we  may  lay  the  blame  on 
these  whom  he  bringeth  with 
him." 

The  Cardinal,  arriving  "  with 
all  his  pompe,"  made  an  elo- 
quent speech,  informing  the 
House  that  the  charge  of  the 
proposed  war  had  been  esti- 
mated at  £800,000,  which  sum 
he  required  should  be  raised 
out  of  the  fifth  part  of  every 
man's  goods  and  lands.  At 
this  extortionate  demand  the 
House  was  silent,  and  when 
Wolsey  asked  for  some  reason- 
able answer,  every  member  held 
his  peace.  At  length,  says  the 
chronicler,  —  another  Thomas 
More,  the  great-grandson  of 
that  historic  Speaker, — "  the 
Speaker  falling  upon  his  knees 
with  much  reverence  excused 
the  silence  of  the  House;  abashed 
as  he  said  at  the  sight  of  so 
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noble    a    personage,   who   was 
able  to  amaze  the  wisest  and 
most  noble  men  in  the  realm. 
And  with  many  plausible  argu- 
ments he  endeavoured  to  show 
the  Cardinal  that  his  manner 
of  coming  thither  was  neither 
expedient,  nor  agreeable  to  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  House." 
Adding  in  conclusion  that  "un- 
less  all   the   members   present 
could  put  their  several  thoughts 
in    his   head,   he   alone,   in   so 
weighty  a  matter,  was  unable 
to  give  his  Grace  a  sufficient 
answer.    Whereupon  the  Cardi- 
nal, displeased  with  the  Speaker, 
rose  up  in  a  rage  and  left  the 
House." 

The  angry  debate  which 
followed  Wolsey's  abrupt  de- 
parture throws  light  both  on 
the  state  of  agriculture  and  the 
management  of  the  national 
finances,  at  a  time  when  paper- 
money  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
country's  credit  had  not  been 
invented. 

To  the  argument  that  it  was 
not  a  great  deal  to  pay  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  it  was 
answered,  "That  though  some 
men  were  well  monied  it  was 
known  that  the  fifth  part  of 
men's  goods  were  not  in  plate 
or  money,  but  in  stock  or  cattle, 
and  that  to  pay  away  their 
coin  would  alter  the  whole 
frame  and  intercourse  of  things. 
For  if  tenants  came  to  pay 
their  landlords  in  corn  and 
cattle  only,  and  the  landlords 
again  could  not  put  them  off 
from  paying  those  things  they 
had  no  need  of,  there  would 
be  a  stop  to  all  traffic  and 
merchandise,  and  consequently 
the  shipping  of  the  nation  must 
decay,  and  the  nation  itself  for 


want  of  money  grow  in  some 
sort  barbarous  and  ignoble." 

The  debate  showed  incident- 
ally also  the  extent  of  the  de- 
population brought  about  by 
the  rage  for  enclosing  land. 
"The  King,"  they  declared, 
"had  already  got  from  them 
by  way  of  loan  two  shillings  in 
the  pound,  which  amounted  to 
£400,000,  and  now  to  have  four 
shillings,  would  come  to  in  the 
whole  £1,200,000,  which  first 
and  last  is  full  six  shillings 
in  the  pound,  almost  a  third 
part  of  every  man's  goods, 
and  cannot  be  had  in  coin  in 
the  whole  kingdom."  It  was 
pointed  out  farther  that,  if  the 
whole  subsidy  were  successfully 
collected,  it  must  yet,  for  want 
of  people,  fall  short  of  his 
demand,  for  "though  there  are 
40,000  parish  churches  in  Eng- 
land, it  could,"  they  asserted, 
"  be  proved  there  are  not  13,000 
parishes." 

On  the  other  side  it  was 
answered,  "  That  no  man  ought 
to  refuse  him  that  fighteth  for 
his  country  so  much  as  will 
maintain  him,  since  he  denies 
it  not  even  to  his  labourer." 
Therefore  they  urged,  "  Let  us 
lay  aside  those  poor  scruples ; 
the  worst  that  can  fall  out  is 
that  you  should  eat  your  beef 
and  mutton  here,  and  wear 
your  country  cloth,  while  others, 
upon  a  short  allowance  only, 
fought  that  you  might  enjoy 
your  families  and  liberty." 

The  subsidy  was  in  the  end 
granted,  though  not  to  the 
extent  demanded  ;  but  so  un- 
popular was  it,  that  an  enraged 
crowd  collected  to  taunt  mem- 
bers as  they  left  the  House. 
"Sirs,"  cried  they,  "we  hear 
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that  you  say  that  you  will 
grant  four  shillings  in  the 
pound.  We  advise  you  to  do 
it,  that  ye  may  go  home  with 
threats  and  ourses." 

Rising  prices,  some  ten  years 
after  the  grant  of  this  subsidy, 
were  met  by  a  decree  of  Parlia- 
ment that  beef  should  be  sold 
for  a  halfpenny  the  pound,  and 
mutton  and  veal  for  three  far- 
things at  most.  But  a  year 
had  not  passed  before  such 
fixed  prices  were  found  to  be 
impracticable,  and  the  law  was 
repealed ;  food  controllers  — 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
present  day — being  appointed 
in  its  stead.  An  edict  em- 
powered the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  other  officers  of  state  to 
settle  the  prices  at  which  pro- 
visions were  to  be  sold,  both 
by  victuallers  and  by  private 
owners.  That  year,  too,  all 
exportation  of  cattle  was 
stopped,  except  to  Calais, 
Guisnes,  and  Hammes.  A 
curious  law,  passed  at  the 
same  time,  to  encourage  the 
linen  trade  cannot  be  passed 
over,  because  it  seemingly  con- 
tradicts the  statutes  to  foster 
corn  production.  It  ordered 
that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
tillage  must  be  set  apart  for 
the  cultivation  of  flax  or  hemp 
on  each  holding  of  sixty  or 
more  acres — hence  the  name  of 
"hemp-lands"  so  often  found 
in  parish  maps. 

The  present  submarine  men- 
ace, which  Lord  Crewe  desig- 
nates as  the  parent  of  the  Corn 
Production  Act,  has  stilled  for 
the  nonce  the  jealousy,  old 
almost  as  agriculture  itself, 
subsisting  between  the  town 
and  rural  population.  Nothing 


less  than  vital  necessity  could 
bring  about  a  truce,  for  no 
longer  is  it  a  question  of  "  the 
cheap  loaf,"  but  of  having  any 
loaf  at  all.  Undoubtedly  the 
feeling  that  country  produce 
must  always  come  a  bad  second 
with  Parliament  to  the  manu- 
factures of  the  town,  must 
be  a  relic,  and  a  disagree- 
able one,  of  the  monopolies 
exercised  by  the  towns  from 
the  days  of  Plantagenet  to 
Stuart  Kings. 

In  one  respect,  agriculture 
can  be  likened  to  the  standing 
army.  In  peace  both  are 
neglected ;  in  war  both  some- 
what unduly  magnified,  being 
then  looked  to  as  the  sole 
means  of  salvation.  Both  atti- 
tudes are  exaggerated,  for  if 
in  time  of  peace,  as  politi- 
cians now  confess,  the  army 
had  been  kept  up  to  a  proper 
strength,  this  war,  if  it  had 
come  at  all,  must  soon  have 
been  over.  And  if  agriculture, 
instead  of  being  consistently 
starved,  had  been  but  a  little 
encouraged,  there  would  have 
been  no  present  fear  of  starva- 
tion for  Britain  from  a  system 
of  disorganised  farming.  The 
fact  is  that  in  time  of  prosper- 
ity the  Government  of  England 
has  for  long  taken  the  manufac- 
turers' view  of  each  and  every 
question.  To  quote  a  medieval 
instance : — 

By  the  reign  of  the  eighth 
Henry  all  sorts  of  cloth  had, 
as  has  been  shown,  risen  to 
a  preposterous  price,  and  con- 
sequently in  country  house- 
holds the  cloth  for  family  use 
was  woven  at  home,  or  if  they 
had  no  loom,  the  wool  spun 
by  the  mistress  and  her  maids 
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was  carried  to  country  weavers 
— as  it  is  to-day  in  Ireland — 
to  be  woven  into  cloth.  This 
industry,  harmless  and  neces- 
sary though  it  appeared, 
nevertheless  aroused  the  ire 
of  townsmen,  who  professed 
to  see  in  it  an  infringement 
of  their  clothing-trade  privi- 
leges. At  length,  by  loudly 
so  proclaiming  it,  they  pro- 
cured a  statute  by  which,  the 
east  and  west  of  the  kingdom 
only  exoepted,  the  clothing 
trade  was  again  confined  to 
towns  and  to  towns  only. 

The  annoyance  caused  by 
town  jealousy,  however,  soon 
fell  into  insignificance  beside 
the  fearful  calamity  entailed 
on  the  poor  by  the  confiscation 
of  their  guild  lands  and  monies, 
which  followed  so  soon  after 
the  spoliation  of  the  monas- 
teries. The  one  had  deprived 
the  poor  of  the  alms  and 
protection  which,  by  the  rules 
of  their  orders,  monastic 
houses  were  bound  to  admin- 
ister— the  other  of  their  pro- 
vision for  old  age  and  sickness. 
Wherever  "superstitious  uses" 
could  be  proved — and  where 
could  they  not,  when  to  pro- 
vide masses  for  the  souls  of 
departed  benefactors  was  in- 
variably obligatory  on  the 
members  of  the  guild — the 
lands,  monies,  and  stock  rep- 
resenting the  savings  of  gen- 
erations fell  by  law  into  the 
hands  of  the  King.  The 
cruel  seizure  of  their  prop- 
erty deprived  the  generality 
of  country  parishes  not  only 
of  money  and  goods  but  also 
of  their  supply  of  milk,  and 
it  came  about  in  this  way. 
Year  by  year  as  their  savings 


increased  the  parish  guilds 
had  invested  in  small  parcels 
of  land  and  a  cow  or  two, 
which  could  be  kept  on  the 
unenclosed  common  and  the 
pasture  belonging  to  the  guild. 
Such  cattle  were  usually  man- 
aged by  the  churchwardens, 
and  were  generally  known  as 
the  parish  stock,  though  in- 
deed the  stock  might  consist 
of  anything  —  houses,  sheep, 
hogs,  or  even  hives  of  bees — 
though  cows  were  perhaps  the 
most  usual  form.  A  sermon 
of  1550,  preached  before  the 
King  by  one  of  the  early  re- 
formers, demonstrates  the  in- 
calculable benefit  derived  from 
the  parish  cattle.  The  preacher, 
it  should  be  noticed,  speaks 
in  the  past  tense. 

"  In  some  towns  "  (parishes), 
said  he,  "  there  were  six,  some 
eight,  and  some  a  dozen  kine 
given  unto  the  stock  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  used 
in  some  such  wise  thaV  the 
poor  cottagers,  which  could 
not  make  any  provision  for 
fodder,  had  the  milk  for  a 
very  small  hire;  besides  (the 
number  of  stock  being  re- 
served), both  the  hire  of  the 
milk,  and  the  prices  of  the 
young  veals  and  of  the  old 
fat  wares,  was  disposed  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor." 

Surely  the  prayer  in  the 
private  primer  belonging  to 
the  young  King,  invoking 
Divine  Power  "to  endow 
coveteous  worldlings  "  who  en- 
closed common  lands  "  with 
more  humane  views,"  would, 
if  the  King  had  been  older, 
have  passed  for  a  piece  of  un- 
forgiveable  hypocrisy.  After 
the  robbery  of  guilds,  the  scar- 
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oity  of  milk  beoame  so  great 
that  a  private  member  tried 
his  hardest  to  induce  an  ob- 
durate Parliament  to  pass  a 
law  to  the  following  effect : 
that  for  every  hundred  sheep 
above  six  score,  sheep-masters 
should  keep  two  kiue,  and  for 
each  two  kine  be  compelled  to 
rear  one  calf,  so  that  "  the 
markets  might  be  replenished 
with  milk,  butter,  and  cheese, 
the  common  sustenance  of  the 
poor."  The  merciful  Bill  did 
not,  unluckily,  meet  with  appro- 
bation, and  by  1560  so  great 
was  the  scarcity  that  the  price 
of  milk  had  to  be  settled  by 
Parliament,  who  then  decreed 
that  three  pints,  ale  measure, 
should  be  sold  for  a  half- 
penny. 

Scarcity  of  milk  is  again  with 
us,  as  the  result  of  war,  though 
for  village  folk  it  has  long  been 
hard  to  come  by.  The  fact 
was,  that  on  account  of  the 
high  price,  they  could  seldom 
buy  milk  straight  from  the 
cow,  and  the  use  of  cream- 
separators,  by  enriching  butter 
and  oream,  robbed  them  of  the 
nourishing  skim-milk,  formerly 
sold  by  farmers  for  a  very 
small  sum.  Separated  milk  is 
too  thin  to  take  its  plaoe,  not 
having  enough  nourishment  in 
it  te  rear  pigs,  as  the  village 
mothers  complain,  much  less 
children.  With  this  state  of 
things  before  the  war,  what  will 
it  become  before  long,  with  the 
decrease  of  pasture,  scarcity  of 
every  kind  of  fodder,  together 
with  a  fixed  price  for  milk? 
As  was  said  by  Lord  Selborne 
on  the  subject  of  milk  produc- 


tion, "  If  you  ask  a  man,  be  he 
coal-owner,  miner,  farmer,  or 
labourer,  to  do  a  thing  which 
must  be  a  loss  to  him  and  do 
not  come  forward  with  the  tax- 
payers' money,  he  will  regard 
that  as  an  injustice."  And  yet 
this  is  just  what  Government 
is  doing.  As  evidence — "  Noth- 
ing," declared  Mr  Prothero  in 
October  last,  "was  more  likely 
to  breed  resentment  and  dis- 
content than  a  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  milk,  for  a  milk 
famine  injured  the  child -life 
of  the  nation."  Therefore  he 
urged  farmers  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  milk,  and  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  discour- 
aged by  those  labour  difficulties 
which  were  always  especially 
great  in  that  branch  of  the 
agricultural  industry.  "  I 
know,"  he  continued,  "that  in 
many  parts  of  the  country, 
farmers  who  were  under  con- 
tract to  supply  fixed  quantities 
of  milk  were  losing,  during  the 
winter  of  1916-17,  on  the  prices 
settled  by  the  Board  of  Trade," 
adding  that  with  a  fixed  price 
dairy  farmers  must  either  live 
on  their  capital  or  go  out  of 
business,  or — which  must  be 
impossible  in  nearly  every  ease 
— alter  their  methods. 

Already  we  buy  "Govern- 
ment cheese"  and  "Govern- 
ment butter"  at  a  fixed  rate; 
but  both  kinds  of  produce, 
being  importable,  are  easier 
far  to  control  in  price  than 
milk,  which,  if  we  are  to  have 
it  in  its  fresh  state,  can  be  pro- 
duced by  none  but  home-fed 
cows. 

KATHAKINE  F.  DOUGHTY. 
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THE     SPY     IN     BLACK. 


BY  J.   STORER  CLOUSTON. 


PART  IV. 


LIEUTENANT  VON   BELKE  S   NARRATIVE   CONCLUDED. 


III.   THURSDAY  NIGHT. 


I  WENT  up  to  my  room  early 
in  the  evening.  Eileen  had 
been  very  silent,  and  about  nine 
o'clock  she  bade  us  good-night 
and  left  us.  To  sit  alone  with 
Tiel,  feeling  as  I  did  and  yet 
bound  by  a  promise  not  to 
upbraid  him,  was  intolerable, 
and  so  I  left  the  parlour  a  few 
minutes  after  she  did.  As  I 
went  down  the  passage  to  the 
back,  my  way  lit  only  by  the 
candle  I  was  carrying,  I  was 
struck  with  a  sound  I  had 
heard  in  that  house  before,  only 
never  so  loudly.  It  was  the 
droning  of  the  wind  through 
the  crevices  of  some  door,  and 
the  whining  melancholy  note 
in  the  stillness  of  that  house 
of  divided  plotters  and  con- 
fidences withheld,  did  nothing 
to  raise  my  spirits. 

When  I  reached  my  room  I 
realised  what  had  caused  the 
droning.  The  wind  had  changed 
to  a  new  quarter,  and  as  an- 
other consequence  my  chimney 
was  smoking  badly  and  the 
room  was  filled  with  a  pungent 
blue  cloud.  It  is  curious  how 
events  arise  as  consequences  of 
trifling  and  utterly  different 
circumstances.  I  tried  opening 
my  door  and  then  my  window, 
but  still  the  fire  smoked  and 
the  cloud  refused  to  disperse. 


Then  I  had  an  inspiration.  I 
have  mentioned  a  large  cup- 
board. It  was  so  large  as 
almost  to  be  a  minute  room, 
and  I  remembered  that  it  had 
a  skylight  in  its  sloping  roof. 
I  opened  this,  and  as  the  room 
at  once  began  to  clear,  I  left 
it  open. 

And  then  I  paced  the  floor 
and  smoked  and  thought.  What 
was  to  be  made  of  these  very 
disquieting  events  ?  Clearly 
Tiel  was  either  a  much  less 
capable  and  clever  man  than 
he  was  reputed — a  bit  of  a 
fraud  in  fact — or  else  he  was 
carrying  his  fondness  for  mys- 
tery and  for  suddenly  spring- 
ing brilliant  surprises,  like  con- 
juring tricks,  upon  people,  to 
the  most  extreme  lengths.  If 
he  were  really  carrying  out 
a  cunning  deliberate  policy  in 
not  preaching  last  Sunday, 
good  and  well,  but  it  was  in- 
tolerable that  he  should  have 
deceived  me  about  it.  It  seemed 
quite  a  feasible  theory  to 
suppose  that  he  had  got  out 
of  conducting  the  service  on 
some  excuse  in  order  that  he 
might  be  asked  to  stay  longer 
and  preach  next  Sunday  instead. 
But  then  he  had  deliberately 
told  me  he  had  preached,  and 
that  the  people  had  been  so 
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pleased  that  they  had  invited 
him  to  preaoh  again.  It 
sounded  like  a  schoolboy's 
boastf  ulness ! 

Of  course,  if  he  were  the  sort 
ef  man  who  would  (like  myself) 
have  drawn  the  line  at  con- 
ducting a  bogus  religious 
service,  I  could  quite  well 
understand  his  getting  out  of 
it  somehow.  But  when  I  re- 
membered his  tale  of  the  murder 
of  the  real  Mr  Burnett,  I  dis- 
missed that  hypothesis.  Be- 
sides, why  deceive  me  in  any 
case  ?  I  daresay  I  should  have 
felt  a  little  anxious  as  to  the 
result  if  he  had  evaded  the 
duty  he  had  professed  to  come 
up  and  perform,  but  would  he 
care  twopence  about  that?  I 
did  not  believe  it. 

And  then  his  method  of 
getting  Eileen  into  the  islands, 
though  ingenious  enough  (if  not 
very  original),  had  been  marred 
by  the  most  inconceivable 
recklessness.  Surely  some  better 
scheme  could  have  been  devised 
for  getting  her  out  of  the 
Craigies'  house  than  a  sudden 
flight  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation— and  a  flight,  more- 
over, to  another  house  in  the 
same  island  where  gossip  would 
certainly  spread  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  days.  Of  course 
Mr  Craigie's  extraordinary  char- 
acter gave  the  scheme  a  chance 
it  never  deserved,  but  was  Tiel 
really  so  diabolically  clever  that 
he  actually  counted  on  that? 
How  could  he  have  known  so 
much  of  Craigie's  character? 
Indeed  that  explanation  was 
inconceivable. 

And  then  again,  why  had 
Eileen  consented  to  such  a 
wild  plan  ?  That  neither  of 


them  should  have  realised  its 
drawbacks  seemed  quite  extra- 
ordinary. There  must  be  some 
deep  cunning  about  it  that 
escaped  me  altogether.  If  it 
were  not  so,  we  were  lost 
indeed  !  And  so  I  resolved  to 
believe  that  there  was  more 
wisdom  in  the  scheme  than 
I  realised,  and  simply  leave 
it  at  that. 

Thereupon  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  for  an  hour  or  two  to 
keep  me  from  thinking  further 
on  the  subject,  and  at  last 
about  midnight  I  resolved  to 
go  to  bed.  The  want  of  fresh 
air  had  been  troubling  me 
greatly,  and  it  struck  me  that 
a  safe  way  of  getting  a  little 
would  be  to  put  my  head 
through  the  open  skylight 
for  a  few  minutes.  It  was 
quite  dark  in  the  cupboard, 
so  that  no  light  could  escape ; 
and  I  brought  a  chair  along, 
stood  on  it,  and  looked  out, 
with  my  head  projecting  from 
the  midst  of  the  sloping  slates, 
and  a  beautiful  cool  breeze  re- 
freshing my  face. 

So  cool  was  the  wind  that 
there  was  evidently  north  in 
it,  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
the  sky,  which  literally  blazed 
with  stars.  I  could  see  dimly 
but  pretty  distinctly  the  out- 
buildings at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  the  road  that  led 
to  the  highway,  and  the  dark 
rim  of  hills  beyond.  Suddenly 
I  heard  the  back  door  gently 
open,  and  still  as  I  had  stood 
on  my  chair  before,  I  became 
like  a  statue  now.  In  a 
moment  the  figure  of  Tiel  ap- 
peared, and  from  a  flash  of 
light  I  saw  that  he  carried 
his  electric  toroh.  He  walked 
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slowly  towards  the  highroad 
till  he  oame  to  a  low  wall 
that  divided  the  fields  at  the 
side,  and  then  from  behind  the 
wall  up  jumped  the  form  of  a 
man,  illuminated  for  an  instant 
by  a  flash  from  the  torch,  and 
then  just  distinguishable  in  the 
gloom. 

I  held  my  breath  and  waited 
for  the  oraok  of  a  pistol-shot, 
gently  withdrawing  my  head 
a  little,  and  prepared  to  rush 
down  and  take  part  in  the 
fray.  But  there  was  not  a 
sound  save  a  low  murmur  of 
voices,  far  too  distant  and  too 
hushed  for  me  to  catch  a  syl- 
lable of  what  they  were  saying. 
And  then  after  two  or  three 
minutes  I  saw  Tiel  turn  and 
start  to  stroll  back  again.  But 
at  that  moment  my  observations 
ceased,  for  I  stepped  hastily 
down  from  my  chair,  and 
stood  breathlessly  waiting  for 
him  to  run  up  to  my  room. 

He  was  quiet  almost  as  a 
mouse.  I  had  not  heard  him 
pass  through  the  house  as  he 
went  out,  and  I  barely  heard 
a  sound  now  as  he  returned. 
But  I  heard  enough  to  know 
that  he  had  gone  off  to  bed, 
and  did  not  propose  to  pay 
me  a  visit. 

"What  in  Heaven's  name 
did  it  mean  ? "  I  asked  my- 
self. 

A  dozen  wild  and  alarming 
theories  flashed  through  my 
mind,  and  then  at  last  I  saw 
a  ray  of  comfort.  Perhaps 
this  was  only  a  rendezvous 
with  Ashington,  or  some  sub- 
ordinate in  his  pay.  It  was 
not  a  very  brilliant  ray,  for 
the  more  I  thought  over  it, 
the  more  unlikely  it  seemed 


that  a  rendezvous  should  take 
place  at  that  spot  and  in  that 
inconvenient  fashion,  when 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
Ashington  or  his  emissary 
from  entering  the  house  by 
the  front  door  and  holding 
their  conversation  in  the 
parlour.  However,  it  seemed 
absolutely  the  only  solution, 
short  of  supposing  that  the 
house  was  watched,  and  so 
I  accepted  it  for  what  it  was 
worth  in  the  meantime,  and 
turned  into  bed. 

My  sleep  was  very  broken, 
and  in  the  early  morning  I 
felt  so  wide  awake,  and  my 
thoughts  were  so  restlessly 
busy,  that  I  jumped  up  and 
resolved  to  have  another  peep 
out  of  the  skylight.  Very 
quietly  I  climbed  on  the  chair 
and  put  my  head  through 
again.  There  was  the  man, 
pacing  slowly  away  from 
me,  from  the  wall  towards 
the  highroad  !  I  studied  his 
back  closely,  and  of  two 
things  I  felt  certain :  he  was 
not  a  sailor  of  any  sort — 
officer  or  bluejacket — and  yet 
he  walked  like  a  drilled  man. 
A  tall,  square-shouldered  fel- 
low, in  dark  plain  clothes, 
who  walks  with  a  short  step 
and  a  stiff  back — what  does 
that  suggest  ?  A  policeman 
of  some  sort  —  constable  or 
detective,  no  doubt  about 
that! 

At  the  road  he  turned,  evi- 
dently to  stroll  baek  again, 
and  down  went  my  head.  I 
did  not  venture  to  look  out 
again,  nor  was  there  any  need. 
I  dressed  quiekly,  and  this  time 
put  on  my  uniform.  This  pre- 
caution seemed  urgently — and 
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ominously — called  for  !  And 
then  I  slipped  downstairs,  went 
to  the  front  hall,  and  up  the 
other  stairs,  and  quietly  called 
"Tiel!"  For  I  confess  I  was 
not  disposed  to  sit  for  two  or 
three  hours  waiting  for  infor- 
mation. 

At  my  second  cry  he 
appeared  at  his  bedroom  door, 
prompt  as  usual. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he 
asked. 

"  Who  did  you  speak  to  last 
night  ?  "  I  asked  point-blank. 

He  looked  at  me  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  smiled. 

"Good  heavens,  it  wasn't 
you,  was  it  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Me  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"I  wondered  how  you  knew 
otherwise." 

I  told  him  briefly. 

"And  now  tell  me  exactly 
what  happened  ! "  I  demanded. 

"  Certainly,"  said  he  quietly. 
"  I  went  out  as  I  often  do  last 
thing  at  night  to  see  that  the 
coast  is  clear,  and  this  time 
I  found  it  wasn't.  A  man 
jumped  up  from  behind  the 
wall  just  as  you  saw." 

"Who  was  he?" 

"I  can  only  suspect.  I  saw 
him  for  an  instant  by  the  light 
of  my  torch,  and  then  it  seemed 
less  suspicious  to  put  it  out." 

"I  don't  see  that,"  I  said. 

"I  am  a  cautious  man," 
smiled  Tiel,  as  easily  as  though 
the  incident  had  not  been  of 
life  and  death  importance. 

"And  what   did   he  say   to 


you 


I     demanded     impa- 


tiently. 

"  I  spoke  to  him  and  asked 

him  what  he  was  doing  there." 
"  What  did  he  say  to  that  ?  " 
"I  gave   him  no  chance  to 
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answer — because,  if  the  answer 
was  what  I  feared  he  wouldn't 
make  it.  I  simply  told  him  he 
would  catch  cold  if  he  sat  there 
on  the  grass,  and  gave  him 
some  details  about  my  own 
misfortune  in  getting  rheu- 
matism through  sleeping  in 
damp  sheets." 

" I  see,"  I  said  ;  " you  simply 
tried  to  bluff  him  by  behaving 
like  an  ordinary  simple-minded 
honest  clergyman  ?  " 

Tiel  nodded. 

"It  was  the  only  thing  to 
do — unless  I  had  shot  him 
there  and  then.  And  there 
might  have  been  more  men  for 
all  I  knew." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  can  tell 
you  something  more  about  that 
man.  He  is  patrolling  the 
road  at  the  back  at  this  very 
moment ! " 

Tiel  looked  grave  enough 
now. 

"  It  looks  as  if  the  house 
were  being  watched,"  he  said 
rather  slowly. 

"  Looks  ?  It  is  being 
watched ! " 

He  thought  for  a  moment. 

"Evidently  they  only  sus- 
pect so  far.  They  can  know 
nothing,  or  they  wouldn't  be 
content  with  merely  watching. 
Thank  you  for  telling  me. 
We'll  talk  about  it  later." 

Still  cool  as  a  cucumber,  he 
re-entered  his  room,  and  I 
returned  to  my  own. 

What  can  be  done?  Nothing! 
I  can  only  sit  and  wait  and 
keep  myself  from  worrying  by 
writing.  I  have  made  up  my 
fire  and  my  door  is  looked,  so 
that  this  manuscript  will  be  in 
flames  before  any  one  can  enter, 
if  it  comes  to  the  worst.  Ke- 
3D 
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think  of  what  is  ahead, 
picion  has  begun  I 
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Sus- 


IV.   FRIDAY. 


This  is  written  under  very 
different  circumstances — and  in 
a  different  place.  My  last 
words  were  written  with  rny 
eyes  shut ;  these  are  written 
with  them  open,  but  I  shall 
simply  tell  what  happened  as 
calmly  as  I  can.  Let  the 
events  speak;  I  shall  make  no 
comment  in  the  meanwhile. 

On  that  Friday  morning  our 
breakfast  was  converted  into 
a  council  of  war.  We  all  three 
discussed  the  situation  gravely 
and  frankly.  I  felt  tempted 
to  say  some  very  bitter  words 
to  Tiel,  for  it  seemed  to  me 
quite  obvious  that  it  was 
simply  his  gross  mismanage- 
ment which  had  brought  us 
to  the  edge  of  this  precipice; 
but  I  am  glad  now  I  refrained. 
I  was  at  no  pains,  however,  to 
be  over-polite. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
in  the  meanwhile,  I'm  afraid," 
said  he. 

This  coolness  seemed  to  me 
all  very  well  in  its  proper 
season,  but  not  at  present. 

"Yes,  there  is,"  I  said 
urgently.  "We  might  get 
out  of  this  house  and  look 
for  some  other  refuge !  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Not  by  daylight,  if  it  is 
being  watched." 

"  Besides,"  said  Eileen,  "  this 
is  the  day  we  have  been  wait- 
ing for.  We  don't  want  to  be 
far  away,  do  we  ?  " 

"Personally,"  I  said,  "it 
seems  to  me  that  as  I  cannot 


be  where  I  ought  to  be  "  (and 
here  I  looked  at  Tiel  some- 
what bitterly)  "with  my  brave 
comrades  in  their  attack  on 
our  enemies,  I  should  much 
prefer  to  make  for  a  safer 
place  than  this — if  one  can 
be  found." 

"  It  can't,"  said  Tiel  briefly. 

And  that  indeed  became 
more  and  more  obvious  the 
longer  we  talked  it  over.  Had 
our  house  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  wood,  or  had  a  kindly  fog 
blown  out  of  the  North  Sea, 
we  might  have  made  a  move. 
As  it  was,  I  had  to  agree  that 
it  would  be  sheer  folly,  before 
nightfall  anyhow ;  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  wait- 
ing. 

To  add  to  the  painfulness 
of  this  ordeal,  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  remain  in  my  room, 
now  that  I  had  resumed  my 
uniform.  This  time  it  did  not 
need  Tiel  to  bid  me  take  this 
precaution.  In  fact,  I  was 
amazed  to  hear  him  suggest- 
ing that  I  would  be  just  as 
safe  in  the  parlour.  At  the 
time  I  naturally  failed  alto- 
gether to  understand  this  de- 
parture from  his  usual  caution, 
and  I  asked  him  sarcastically 
if  he  wished  to  precipitate  a 
catastrophe. 

"We  have  still  a  good  deal 
to  discuss,"  said  he. 

"  I  thought  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said." 

"  I  mean  in  connection  with 
the  other  scheme." 
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"The  devil  may  take  the 
other  soheme!"  said  I,  "any- 
how till  we  escape  from  this 
trap.  What  is  the  good  in 
planning  ahead,  with  the  house 
watohed  night  and  day  ?  " 

"We  only  suspect  it  is 
watohed,"  said  he  calmly. 

"Suspeot!"  I  cried.  "We 
are  not  idiots,  and  why  should 
we  pretend  to  be  ?  " 

And  so  I  went  up  to  my 
room  and  spent  the  most  mis- 
erable and  restless  day  of  my 
life.  How  slowly  the  hours 
passed,  no  words  of  mine  can 
give  the  faintest  idea.  In  my 
present  state  of  mind  writing 
was  impossible,  and  I  tried 
to  distract  myself  by  reading 
novels ;  but  they  were  English 
novels,  and  every  word  in 
them  seemed  to  gall  me.  I 
implored  Eileen  to  come  and 
keep  me  company.  She  came 
up  once  for  a  little,  but  the 
devil  seemed  to  have  possessed 
her,  for  I  felt  no  sympathy 
coming  from  her  at  all;  and 
when  at  last  I  tried  to  be  a 
little  affectionate,  she  first  re- 
pulsed me,  saying  it  was  no 
time  for  that,  and  then  she 
left  me.  With  baffled  love 
added  to  acute  anxiety,  you 
can  picture  my  condition ! 

For  the  first  part  of  that 
horrible  day  I  kept  listening 
for  some  sign  of  the  police,  and 
now  and  then  looking  out  from 
the  skylight  at  the  back,  but 
the  watcher  was  no  longer 
visible,  and  not  a  fresh  step  or 
voice  was  to  be  heard  in  the 
house.  My  door  stood  looked, 
my  fire  was  blazing,  and  my 
papers  lay  ready  to  be  con- 
sumed, and  at  momenta  I 
positively  longed  to  see  them 


blazing  and  myself  arrested, 
and  get  it  over,  yet  nothing 
happened. 

In  the  afternoon  the  direc- 
tion of  my  thoughts  began  to 
change  as  the  hour  approached 
when  the  fleet  should  sail  and 
my  country  reap  the  reward 
of  the  enterprise  and  fidelity 
which  I  felt  conscious  I  had 
shown,  and  the  sacrifice  which 
I  feared  I  should  have  to  make. 
I  began  to  make  brief  visits  to 
the  parlour,  to  look  out  of  the 
window  and  see  if  I  could  see 
any  signs  of  movement  in  the 
Armada.  And  then  for  the 
second  time  I  saw  Tiel  in  a 
genial  cheerful  humour,  and 
this  time  there  was  no  dsubt  of 
the  cause.  He  too  was  in  a 
state  of  tension,  and  his  mind 
like  mine  was  running  on  the 
coming  drama.  In  fact,  as  the 
afternoon  wore  on,  his  thoughts 
were  so  entirely  wrapped  up  in 
this  that  he  frankly  talked  of 
nothing  else.  Was  I  sure  we 
should  have  at  least  four  sub- 
marines? he  asked  me;  and 
would  they  be  brought  well  in 
and  take  the  risk?  Indeed  I 
never  heard  him  ask  so  many 
questions,  or  appear  so  pleased 
as  he  did  when  I  reassured  him 
on  all  these  points. 

As  for  Eileen,  she  was  quite 
as  excited  as  either  of  us,  and 
when  Tiel  was  not  asking  me 
questions,  she  was;  until  once 
again  prudence  drove  me  back 
to  my  room.  On  one  of  my 
visits  she  gave  us  some  tea,  but 
that  is  the  only  meal  I  remem- 
ber any  of  us  eating  between 
our  early  and  hurried  lunch 
and  the  evening  when  the  crash 
came. 

The  one  thing  I  looked  for 
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as  I  gazed  out  of  that  window, 
was  the  rising  of  smoke  from 
the  battle-fleet,  and  at  last  I 
saw  it.  Stream  after  stream, 
black  or  grey,  gradually  moun- 
ted, first  from  one  leviathan 
and  then  from  another,  till  the 
air  was  darkened  hundreds  of 
feet  above  them,  and  if  our 
flotilla  were  in  such  a  position 
that  they  oould  look  for  this 
sign,  they  must  have  seen  it. 
This  time  I  returned  to  my 
room  with  a  heart  a  little 
lightened. 

"I  have  done  my  duty,"  I 
said  to  myself,  "come  what 
may  of  it !  " 

And  I  do  not  think  that  any 
impartial  reader  will  deny  that, 
so  far  as  my  own  share  of  this 
enterprise  was  concerned,  I  had 
done  my  very  utmost  to  make 
it  succeed. 

The  next  time  I  came  down 
my  spirits  rose  higher  still,  and 
for  the  moment  I  quite  forgot 
the  danger  in  which  I  stood. 
The  light  cruisers,  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  fleet,  were  begin- 
ning to  move  !  This  time  when 
I  went  back  to  my  room  I 
forced  myself  to  read  two  whole 
chapters  of  a  futile  novel  before 
I  again  took  off  the  lid  and 
peeped  in  to  see  how  the  stew 
was  cooking.  The  instant  I 
had  finished  the  second  chapter 
I  leapt  up  and  opened  the  door 
— and  then  I  stood  stock-still 
and  listened.  A  distant  sound  of 
voices  reached  me,  and  a  laugh 
rang  out  that  was  certainly 
neither  Tiel's  nor  Eileen's. 

I  locked  my  door,  slipped 
back  again,  and  prepared  to 
burn  my  papers  ;  but  though  I 
stood  over  the  fire  for  minute 


after  minute,  there  was  no 
sound  of  approaching  steps. 
Very  quietly  I  opened  the  door 
and  listened  once  more,  and 
still  I  heard  voices.  And  thus 
I  lingered  and  hesitated  for 
more  than  an  hour.  By  this 
time  the  attack  had  probably 
been  made,  and  I  could  stand 
the  suspense  no  longer,  so  I 
went  recklessly  downstairs, 
strode  along  the  passage,  and 
opened  the  parlour  door. 

Nothing  will  ever  efface  the 
memory  of  the  scene  that  met 
my  eyes.  Tiel,  Eileen,  and 
Ashington  sat  there,  the  two 
men  each  with  a  whisky-and- 
soda,  and  all  three  seemingly 
in  the  most  extraordinarily 
high  spirits.  It  was  Ashing- 
ton's  face  and  voice  that  sud- 
denly rent  the  veil  from  before 
my  eyes.  Instead  of  the 
morose  and  surly  individual  I 
had  met  before,  he  sat  there 
the  incarnation  of  the  jovial 
sailor.  He  was  raising  his 
glass  to  his  lips,  and  as  I 
entered  I  heard  the  words — 

"  Here's  to  you  again, 
Robin ! " 

What  had  happened  I  did 
not  clearly  grasp  in  that  first 
instant,  but  I  felt  I  was  be- 
trayed. My  hand  went  straight 
to  my  revolver  pocket,  but  be- 
fore I  oould  seize  it  Tiel,  who 
sat  nearest,  leapt  up,  grasped 
my  wrist,  and  with  the  shock 
of  his  charge  drove  me  down 
into  a  chair.  It  was  done  so 
suddenly  that  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  resisted.  Then  with 
a  movement  like  a  conjurer  he 
picked  the  revolver  out  of  my 
pocket,  and  said  in  his  infer- 
nally cool  calm  way — 
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"Please  consider  yourself  a 
prisoner  of  war,  Mr  Belke." 

Even  then  I  had  not  grasped 
the  whole  truth. 

"  A  prisoner  of  war !  "  I  ex- 
claimed. "  And  what  the 
devil  are  you,  Herr  Tiel  ? 
A  traitor?" 

"You  have  got  my  name  a 
little  wrong,"  said  he  with  that 
icy  smile  of  his.  "  I  am  Com- 
mander Blaoklook  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,  so  you  can  surrender 
either  to  me  or  to  Captain 
Phipps,  whichever  you  choose." 

"Phipps!"  I  gasped,  for  I 
remembered  that  as  the  name 
of  a  member  of  Jelliooe's  staff. 

"That's  me,  old  man,"  said 
the  gross  person  with  insuffer- 
able familiarity.  "The  Hon- 
ourable Thomas  Bainbridge 
Ashington  would  have  a  fit  if 
he  looked  in  the  glass  and  saw 
this  mug !  " 


"Then  I  understand  I  am 
betrayed  ?  "  I  asked  as  calmly 
as  I  could. 

"  You're  nabbed,"  said  Cap- 
tain Phipps,  with  brutal  Brit- 
ish slang,  "  and  let  me  tell  you 
that's  better  than  being  dead, 
which  you  would  have  been  if 
you'd  rejoined  your  boat." 

I  could  not  quite  control  my 
feelings. 

"What  has  happened?"  I 
cried. 

"We've  bagged  the  whole 
four — just  at  the  very  spot  on 
the  chart  which  you  and  I 
arranged  ! "  chuckled  the  great 
brute. 

(At  this  point  Lieutenant 
von  Belke's  comments  become 
a  little  too  acid  for  publication, 
and  it  has  been  considered 
advisable  that  the  narrative 
should  be  finished  by  the 
Editor.) 


PART  V. 


A  PEW  CONCLUDING   CHAPTERS  BY  THE   EDITOR. 


I.   TIEL'S  JOURNEY. 


For  the  moment  the  forti- 
tude of  the  hapless  young 
lieutenant  completely  broke 
down  when  he  heard  these 
tidings.  It  took  him  a  minute 
to  control  his  voice,  and  then 
he  said — 

"  Please  give  me  back  my 
revolver.  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour  not  to  use  it  on  any 
of  you  three." 

Commander  Blacklock  shook 
his  head. 

"  I  am  sorry  we  can't  oblige 
you,"  said  he. 


"  Poor  old  chap,"  said  Phipps 
with  genial  sympathy ;  "  it's 
rotten  bad  luck  on  you,  I  must 
admit." 

These  well  -  meant  words 
seemed  only  t®  incense  the 
captive. 

"  I  do  not  wish  your  damned 
sympathy  !  "  he  cried. 

"  Hush,  hush  !  Ladies  pres- 
ent," said  Phipps  soothingly. 

Von  Belke  turned  a  lowering 
eye  on  Miss  Holland.  She  had 
said  not  a  word,  and  scarcely 
moved  since  he  came  into  the 
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room,  but  her  breathing  was  a 
little  quicker  than  usual,  and 
her  gaze  had  followed  intently 
eaeh  speaker  in  turn. 

"Aoh  so!"  he  said ;  "the 
deooy  is  still  present.  I  had 
forgot." 

Blaoklook's  eye  blazed  dan- 
gerously. 

"Mr  Belke,"  he  said,  "Cap- 
tain Phipps  and  I  have  pleaded 
very  strongly  that,  in  spite  of 
your  exceedingly  ambiguous 
position,  and  the  fact  that  you 
have  not  always  been  wearing 
uniform,  you  should  not  suffer 
the  fate  of  a  spy.  But  if  you 
make  any  more  remarks  like 
your  last,  I  warn  you  we  shall 
withdraw  this  plea." 

For  the  first  time  Eileen 
spoke. 

"Please  do  not  think  it 
matters  to  me,  Captain  Black- 
look "  she  began. 

In  a  whisper  Phipps  inter- 
rupted her. 

"  Eye-wash  ! "  he  said.  "  It's 
the  only  way  to  treat  a  Hun — 
show  him  the  stick !  " 

The  hint  had  certainly  pro- 
duced its  effect.  Von  Belke 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
merely  remarked — 

"  I  ani  your  prisoner.  I  say 
nothing  more." 

"That's  distinctly  wiser," 
said  Captain  Phipps  with  a 
formidable  scowl  at  the  cap- 
tive and  a  wink  at  Miss  Hol- 
land. 

For  a  few  moments  von 
Belke  kept  his  word,  and  sat 
doggedly  silent.  Then  sud- 
denly he  exclaimed — 

"But  I  do  not  understand 
all  this!  How  should  a  German 
agent  be  a  British  officer? 
My  Government  knew  all 


about  Tiel — I  was  told  to  be 
under  his  orders, — it  is  impos- 
sible you  can  be  he  !  " 

Blacklock  turned  to  the  other 
two. 

"I  almost  think  I  owe  Mr 
Belke  an  explanation,"  he  said 
with  a  smile. 

"Yes,"  cried  Eileen  eagerly, 
"do  tell  him,  and  then — then 
he  will  understand  a  little 
better." 

Blacklook  filled  a  pipe  and 
leaned  his  back  against  the 
fireplace,  a  curious  mixture  of 
clergyman  in  his  attire  and 
keen  professional  sailor  in  his 
voice  and  bearing,  new  that 
all  need  for  pretence  was 
gone. 

"  The  story  I  told  you  of 
the  impersonation  and  at- 
tempted murder  of  Mr  Alex- 
ander Burnett,"  he  began, 
"was  simply  a  repetition  of 
the  tale  told  me  by  Adolph 
Tiel  at  Inverness — where,  by 
the  way,  he  was  arrested." 

Von  Belke  started  violently. 

"So!"  he  cried.  "Then- 
then  you  never  were  Tiel  ?  " 

"I  am  thankful  to  say  I 
never  was,  for  a  more  com- 
plete scoundrel  never  existed. 
He  and  his  friend  Schumann 
actually  did  knock  Mr  Burnett 
on  the  head,  tie  a  stone  to 
his  feet,  and  pitch  him  over 
the  cliff.  Unfortunately  for 
them  they  made  a  bad  job 
of  the  knot,  and  the  stone 
came  loose.  In  consequence, 
Mr  Burnett  floated  long 
enough  to  be  picked  up  by 
a  patrol  beat,  which  had  seen 
the  whole  performance  out- 
lined against  the  sky  at  the 
top  of  the  cliff  above  her. 
By  the  time  they  had  brought 
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him  baok  to  a  certain  base,  Mr 
Burnett  had  revived  and  was 
able  to  tell  of  his  adventure. 
The  affair,  being  in  my  line, 
was  put  into  my  hands,  and 
it  didn't  take  long  to  see 
what  the  rascals'  game  was." 

"  No,"  commented  Phipps ; 
"I  suppose  you  spotted  that 
pretty  quick." 

"Practically  at  once.  A 
clergyman  on  his  way  here — 
elothes  and  passport  stolen — 
left  for  murdered — chauffeur 
so  like  him  that  the  minister 
noticed  the  resemblance  him- 
self in  the  instant  the  man 
was  knocking  him  down, — 
what  was  the  inference  ? 
Pretty  obvious,  you'll  agree. 
Well,  the  first  step  was 
simple.  The  pair  had  separ- 
ated; but  we  got  Tiel  at 
Inverness  on  his  way  North, 
and  Schumann  within  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards  at  Liver- 
pool." 

"  Good  business  !  "  said 
Phipps.  "I  hadn't  heard 
about  Schumann  before." 

"  Well,"  continued  Blaoklock, 
"  I  interviewed  Mr  Tiel,  and  I 
found  I'd  struck  just  about 
the  worst  thing  in  the  way 
of  rascals  it  has  ever  been 
my  luck  to  run  up  against. 
He  began  to  bargain  at  once. 
If  his  life  was  spared  he 
would  give  me  certain  very 
valuable  information." 

"Mem  Gott!"  cried  Belke. 
"Did  a  German  actually  say 
that?" 

"Tiel  belongs  to  no  coun- 
try," said  Blaoklcck.  "He  is 
a  cosmopolitan  adventurer 
without  patriotism  or  morals. 
I  teld  him  his  skin  would  be 
safe  if  his  information  really 


proved  valuable;  and  when  I 
heard  his  story,  I  may  say 
that  he  did  save  his  skin. 
He  gave  the  whole  show 
away,  down  to  the  passwords 
that  were  to  pass  between 
you  when  you  met." 

He  suddenly  turned  to 
Phipps  and  smiled. 

"It's  curious  how  the  idea 
came  to  me.  I've  done  a 
good  bit  of  secret  service 
work  myself,  and  felt  in 
such  a  funk  sometimes  that 
I've  realised  the  temptation 
to  give  the  show  away  if  I 
were  nailed.  Well,  as  I  looked 
at  Tiel,  I  said  to  myself, 
'There,  but  for  the  grace  of 
God,  stands  Robin  Blacklock  ! ' 
And  then  suddenly  it  flashed 
into  my  mind  that  we  were 
really  not  at  all  unlike  one 
another  —  same  height,  and 
tin  -  opener  nose,  and  a  few 
streaks  of  anno  domini  in 
our  hair,  and  so  on." 

"  I  know,  old  thing,"  said  his 
friend,  "it's  the  wife-poisoning 
type.  You  see  'em  by  the  dozen 
in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors." 

Their  Teutonic  captive  seemed 
to  wax  a  little  impatient. 

"  What  happened  then  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

"What  happened  was  that  I 
decided  to  continue  Mr  Tiel's 
journey  for  him.  The  arrest 
and  so  on  had  lost  a  day,  but  I 
knew  that  the  night  of  your 
arrival  was  left  open,  and  I 
had  to  risk  it.  That  splash  of 
salt  water  on  your  motor-bike, 
and  your  resource  in  dodging 
pursuit,  just  saved  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  arrived  at  the 
house  on  the  same  night." 

"  So  that  was  why  you  were 
late ! "  exclaimed  von  Belke. 
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"  Fool  that  I  was  not  to  have 
questioned  and  suspected  !  " 

"  It  might  have  been  rather 
a  nasty  bunker,"  admitted 
Blaoklock,  "but  luckily  I  got 
you  to  lose  your  temper  with 
me  when  I  reached  that  delicate 
part  of  my  story,  and  you  for- 
got to  ask  me." 

"You  always  were  a  tact- 
ful fellow,  Robin,"  murmured 
Phipps. 

"  Of  course,"  resumed  Black- 
lock,  "  I  was  in  touch  with 
certain  people  who  advised  me 
what  scheme  to  recommend. 
My  only  suggestion  was  that 
the  officer  sent  to  advise  us 
professionally  should  be  one 
whose  appearance  might  lead 
those  who  did  not  know  him  to 
suspect  him  capable  of  treason- 
able inclinations.  My  old  friend, 
Captain  Phipps " 

"Kobiu!"  roared  his  old 
friend,  "  I  read  your  bloomin' 
message.  You  asked  for  the 
best-looking  officer  on  the  staff, 
and  the  one  with  the  nicest 
manners.  Get  on  with  your 
story  ! " 

These  interludes  seemed  to 
perplex  their  captive  consider- 
ably. 

"You  got  a  pretended  traitor? 
I  see,"  he  said  gravely. 

"Exactly.  I  tried  you  first 
with  Ashington  of  the  Hailey- 
bury — whom  I  slandered  grossly 
by  the  way.  If  you  had  hap- 
pened to  know  him  by  sight  I 
should  have  passed  on  to  an- 
other captain,  till  I  got  one 
you  didn't  know.  Well,  I 
needn't  recall  what  happened 
at  our  council  of  war,  but  now 

we  come  to  rather  a "  he 

hesitated  and  glanced  for  an  in- 
stant at  Miss  Holland.  "  Well, 


rather  a  delicate  point  in  the 
story.  I  think  it's  only  fair 
to  those  concerned  to  tell  you 
pretty  fully  what  happened.  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  thinking 
that  they  would  like  me  to 
do  so." 

Again  he  glanced  at  the  girl, 
and  this  time  she  gave  a  little 
assenting  nod. 

"That  night,  after  you  left 
us,  Mr  Belke,  Captain  Phipps 
and  I  had  a  long  discussion  over 
a  very  knotty  point.  How  were 
we  to  get  you  back  again  here 
after  you  had  delivered  your 
message  to  your  submarine  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  see  exactly  why 
you  wished  me  to  return  ?  "  said 
von  Belke. 

"There  were  at  least  three 
vital  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
some  one  you  spoke  to  might 
have  known  too  much  about 
Tiel  and  have  spotted  the  fraud. 
Then  again,  some  one  might 
easily  have  known  the  real 
Captain  Ashington,  and  it 
would  be  a  little  difficult  to 
describe  Captain  Phipps  in  such 
a  way  as  to  confound  him  with 
anyone  else.  Finally,  we  wished 
to  extract  a  little  more  infor- 
mation from  you." 

Von  Belke  leapt  from  his  seat 
with  an  exclamation. 

"  What  have  I  not  told  you  ! " 
he  cried  hoarsely.  "  Mein  Gott, 
I  had  forgotten  that !  Give 
me  that  pistol !  Come,  give 
it  to  me !  Why  keep  me 
alive?" 

"I  suppose  because  it  is  an 
English  custom,"  replied  Com- 
mander Blacklock  quietly 
"Also,  you  will  be  exceedingly 
glad  some  day  to  find  yourself 
still  alive.  Please  sit  down 
and  listen.  I  am  anxious  to 
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explain  this  point  fully,  for  a 
very  good  reason." 

With  a  groan  their  captive 
sat  down,  but  with  his  head 
held  now  between  his  hands 
and  his  eyes  oast  upon  the 
floor. 

"  We  agreed  that  at  all  costs 
this  must  be  managed,  and  so 
I  tried  my  hand  at  exercising 
my  authority  over  you.  I  saw 


that  was  going  to  be  no  good, 
and  gave  it  up  at  once  for  fear 
you'd  smell  a  rat.  And  then  I 
thought  of  Mies  Holland." 

Von   Belke  looked  up   sud- 
denly. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  cried,  "  so  that 
why  this  lady  appeared — this 
lady  I  may  not  call  a  decoy  ! " 

"That  is  why,"  said  Blaok- 
look. 


II,   THE   LADY. 


Lieutenant  von  Belke  looked 
for  a  moment  at  the  lady  who 
had  enslaved  him,  but  for  some 
reason  he  averted  his  gaze 
rather  quickly.  Then  with  an 
elaborate  affectation  of  sar- 
castic politeness  which  served 
but  ill  to  conceal  the  pain  at 
his  heart  and  the  shook  to  his 
pride,  he  inquired — 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
what  agency  supplies  ladies  so 
accomplished  at  a  notice  so 
brief  ?  " 

"  Providence,"  said  Black- 
look  promptly  and  simply. 
"  Miss  Holland  had  never 
undertaken  any  such  work 
before,  and  her  name  is  on  the 
books  of  no  bureau." 

"  I  believe  you  entirely,"  said 
von  Belke  ironically.  "You 
taught  her  her  trade  then,  I 
presume  ?  " 

"I  did." 

The  German  stared  at  him. 

"  Is  there  really  any  need  to 
deceive  me  further  ? "  he  in- 
quired. 

"  I  am  telling  you  the  simple 
truth,"  said  Blaoklook  un- 
ruffled. "  I  had  the  great  good 
fortune  to  make  Miss  Holland's 
acquaintance  on  the  mail-boat 


crossing  to  these  islands.  She 
was  going  to  visit  Mr  Craigie — 
that  intellectual  gentleman  you 
met  yesterday — under  the  pre- 
cise circumstances  he  described. 
I  noticed  Miss  Holland  the 
moment  she  came  aboard  the 
boat."  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  to 
Eileen  with  a  smile.  "  I  have 
a  confession  to  make  to  you, 
Miss  Holland,  which  I  may  as 
well  get  off  my  chest  now.  My 
mind,  naturally  enough  per- 
haps, was  rather  running  on 
spies,  and  when  I  discovered 
that  you  were  travelling  with  a 
suit-case  of  German  manufac- 
ture I  had  a  few  minutes' 
grave  suspicion.  I  now  apolo- 
gise." 

Eileen  laughed. 

"  Only  a  few  minutes  !  "  she 
exclaimed.  "  It  seems  to  me  I 
got  off  very  easily  !  " 

"  That  was  why  I  was  some- 
what persistent  in  my  con- 
versation," he  continued,  still 
smiling  a  little,  "  but  it  quickly 
served  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
me  absolutely  that  my  guns 
were  on  the  wrong  target. 
And  so  I  promptly  relieved 
you  of  my  conversation." 
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He  turned  again  to  von 
Belke. 

"Then,  Mr  Belke,  a  very 
curious  thing  happened,  which 
one  of  us  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  diaboli- 
cal and  the  other  providential. 
Miss  Holland  happened  to  have 
met  the  real  Mr  Burnett  and 
bowled  me  out.  And  then  I 
had  another  lucky  inspiration. 
If  Miss  Holland  will  pardon 
me  for  saying  so  in  her  pre- 
sence, I  had  already  been 
struck  with  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  young  lady  of  very  ex- 
ceptional looks  and  brains  and 
character — and  moreover  she 
knew  Germany  and  she  knew 
German.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  in  dealing  with  a  young 
and  probably  not  unimpression- 
able man  suoh  an  ally  might 
conceivably  come  in  useful." 

"Robin,"  interrupted  his  old 
friend,  with  his  rich  laugh, 
"you  are  the  coldest-blooded 
brute  I  ever  met ! " 

"  To  plot  against  a  man  like 
that !  "  agreed  von  Belke  with 
bitter  emphasis. 

"  Oh,  I  wasn't  thinking  of 
you,"  said  Captain  Phipps, 
with  a  gallant  glance  at  the 
lady.  "However,  on  you  go 
with  your  yarn." 

"  Well,  I  decided  on  the  spot 
to  take  Miss  Holland  into  my 
confidence — and  I  should  like 
to  say  that  confidence  was 
never  better  justified.  She 
seemed  inclined  to  do  what 
she  could  for  her  country." 
Commander  Blaoklook  paused 
for  an  instant,  and  added 
apologetically,  "I  am  putting 
it  very  mildly  and  very  badly, 
but  you  know  what  I  mean. 
She  was  in  fact  ready  to  do 


anything  I  asked  her  on  receipt 
of  a  summons  from  me.  I  had 
thought  of  her  even  when  talk- 
ing to  Captain  Phipps,  but  I 
felt  a  little  reluctant  to  involve 
her  in  the  business — with  all  it 
entailed,  unless  no  other  course 
remained  ©pen.  And  no  other 
course  was  open.  And  so  I 
first  telegraphed  to  her  and 
then  went  over  and  fetched  her. 
That  was  how  she  came  to  play 
the  part  she  did,  entirely  at  my 
request  and  instigation." 

"You — you  then  told  her 
to — to  make  me  admire  her  ?  " 
asked  von  Belke  in  an  unsteady 
voice. 

"Frankly  I  did.  Of  course 
it  was  not  for  me  to  teach  a  lady 
how  to  be  attractive,  but  I  may 
say  that  we  rehearsed  several 
ef  the  scenes  very  carefully 
indeed.  I  mean  in  connection 
with  suoh  matters  as  the 
things  you  should  say  to 
Commander  Wiedermann  and 
so  on.  Miss  Holland  placed 
herself  under  my  orders,  and 
I  simply  told  her  what  to  say. 
She  was  in  no  sense  to 
blame." 

"  Blame  1  "  cried  Captain 
Phipps.  "  She  deserves  all  the 
decorations  going ! " 

"  I  was  trying  to  look  at  it 
from  Mr  Belke's  point  of  view," 
said  Blacklock,  "  as  I  think  Miss 
Holland  probably  desires." 

She  gave  him  a  quick,  grate- 
ful look,  and  he  continued — 

"It  was  I  who  suggested  that 
she  should  appear  critical  of 
me,  and  endeavour,  as  it  were, 
to  divide  our  household  into 
two  camps,  so  that  you  should 
feel  you  were  acting  against 
me  when  you  were  actually 
doing  what  I  wished.  I  tell 
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you  this  frankly,  so  that  you 
may  see  who  was  responsible 
for  the  deoeit  that  we  were 
forced  to  practice." 

" Forced!"  cried  the  young 
lieutenant  bitterly.  "  Who 
forced  you  to  use  a  woman  ? 
Could  you  not  have  deceived 
me  alone  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Blacklock  can- 
didly, "I  couldn't,  or  I  should 
not  have  sent  for  Miss  Holland. 
It  was  an  extremely  difficult 
problem  to  get  you  to  risk  your 
life,  and  stand  out  against  your 
commanding  officer's  wishes 
and  your  own  inclinations  and 
your  apparent  duty,  and  come 
back  to  this  house  after  the 
whole  plan  was  arranged  and 
every  argument  seemed  to  be 
in  favour  of  your  going  aboard 
your  boat  again.  Nobody  but 
a  man  under  the  influence  of  a 
woman  would  have  taken  such 
a  course.  Those  were  the  facts 
I  had  to  face,  and — well,  the 
thing  came  off,  thanks  entirely 
to  Miss  Holland.  I  have  apol- 
ogised to  her  twenty  times 
already  for  making  such  a  use 
of  her,  and  I  apologise  again." 

Suddenly  the  young  German 
broke  out — 

"Ah!  But  were  there  not 
consolations  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"You  and  Miss  Holland  liv- 
ing by  yourselves  in  this  house 
— is  it  that  you  need  apologise 
for?" 

"Miss  Holland  never  spent 
a  single  night  under  this  roof," 
said  Blaoklock  quietly. 

"Not — not  a  night,"  stam- 
mered von  Belke.  "Then 
where ?  " 

"She  stayed  at  a  house  in 
the  neighbourhood." 


The  lieutenant  seemed  in- 
capable of  comment,  and  Cap- 
tain Phipps  observed  genially — 

"  There  seem  to  have  been 
some  rum  goings  -  on  behind 
your  back,  Mr  Belke!" 

Von  Belke  seemed  to  be 
realising  this  fact  himself,  and 
resenting  it. 

"You  seem  to  have  amused 
yourself  very  much  by  deceiv- 
ing me,"  he  remarked. 

"I  assure  you  I  did  nothing 
for  fun,"  said  Blaoklock  gravely, 
yet  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"  It  was  all  in  tha  way  of  busi- 
ness." 

"  The  story  that  you  preach- 
ed, for  instance ! " 

"Would  you  have  felt  quite 
happy  if  I  had  told  you  I  had 
omitted  to  do  the  one  thing  I 
had  professed  to  come  here 
for?" 

Von  Belke  gave  a  little  sound 
that  might  have  meant  any- 
thing. Then  he  exclaimed — 

"But  your  servant  who  was 
not  supposed  to  know  anything 
— that  was  to  annoy  me,  I  sup- 
pose ! " 

"To  isolate  you.  I  didn't 
want  you  to  speak  to  a  soul 
but  me." 

The  captive  sat  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said — 

"  You  had  the  house  watched 
by  the  police — I  see  that  now." 

"A  compliment  to  you,  Mr 
Belke,"  smiled  the  Commander  ; 
and  then  he  added,  "you  gave 
me  one  or  two  anxious  mo- 
ments, I  may  tell  you.  Your 
demand  for  mufti  necessitated 
a  very  hurried  interview  with 
the  commander  of  a  destroyer, 
and  old  Craigie's  visit  very 
nearly  upset  the  apple  -  oart. 
I  had  to  tell  him  pretty  nearly 
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the  whole  truth  when  I  got 
him  outside.  But  those  inci- 
dents oame  after  the  chief  crisis 
was  over.  The  nearest  squeak 
was  when  I  thought  you  were 
safely  engaged  with  Miss  Hol- 
land, and  a  certain  officer  was 
calling  on  me  who  was  not 
Captain  Phipps.  In  fact,  he 
was  an  even  more  exalted  per- 
son. Miss  Holland  saved  the 
situation  by  crying  out  that 
you  were  coming,  or  I'm  afraid 
that  would  have  been  the  end 
of  the  submarine  attack." 

"So?"  said  the  young  Ger- 
man slowly  and  with  a  very 
wry  faoe,  and  then  he  turned 
to  Eileen.  "Then,  Miss  Hol- 
land, every  time  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  appear  kind  and 
visit  me  you  were  carrying  out 
one  of  this  gentleman's  plans  ? 
And  every  word  you  spoke  was 
said  to  entangle  me  in  your  net, 
or  to  keep  me  quiet  while 
something  was  being  done  be- 
hind my  back?  I  hope  that 
some  day  you  may  enjoy  the 
recollection  as  much  as  I  am 
enjoying  it  now!" 

"  Mr  Belke,"  she  cried,  "I  am 
very  deeply  sorry  for  treating 
even  an  enemy  as  I  treated 
you!" 

She  spoke  so  sincerely  and 
with  so  much  emotion  that 
even  Captain  Phipps  assumed 
a  certain  solemn  expression, 
which  was  traditionally  never 
seen  on  his  face  except  when 


the  Chaplain  was  actually 
officiating,  and  jumping  up  she 
came  a  step  towards  the 
prisoner.  There  she  stood,  a 
graceful  and  beautiful  figure, 
her  eyes  glowing  with  fer- 
vour. 

"All  I  can  say  for  myself, 
and  all  I  can  ask  you  to  think 
of  when  your  recollections  of 
me  pain  you,  is  only  this — if 
you  had  a  sister,  would  you 
have  had  her  hesitate  to  do  one 
single  thing  I  did  in  order  to 
defeat  her  country's  enemies  ?  " 

Von  Belke  looked  at  her  for 
a  moment  with  frowning  brow 
and  folded  arms.  Then  all  he 
said  was — 

"  Germany's  cause  is  sacred !" 

Her  eyes  opened  very  wide. 

"Then  what  is  right  for 
Germany  is  wrong  for  her 
enemies  ?  " 

"Naturally.  How  can  Ger- 
many both  be  right — as  she  is, 
and  yet  be  wrong  ?  " 

"  I — I  don't  think  you  quite 
understand  what  I  mean,"  she 
said  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"Germany  never  will,"  said 
Blacklook  quietly.  "That  is 
why  we  are  at  war." 

A  tramp  of  footsteps  sounded 
on  the  gravel  outside,  and  Cap- 
tain Phipps  sprang  up. 

"  Your  guard  has  come  for 
you,  Mr  Belke,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
sorry  to  interrupt  this  conver- 
sation, but  I'm  afraid  you  must 
be  moving." 


III.  THE   EMPTY  ENVELOPE. 


Commander  Blaoklock  closed 
the  front  door. 

"  Chilly  night,"  he  observed. 
"  It  is  rather,"  said  Eileen. 


The  wind  droned  through  a 
distant  key-hole  mournfully  and 
continuously.  That  melan- 
choly piping  sound  never  rose 
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and  never  fell ;  monotonous 
and  unvarying  it  piped  on  and 
on.  Otherwise  the  house  had 
that  peculiar  feeling  of  quiet 
which  houses  have  when  stir- 
ring events  are  over  and  people 
have  departed. 

The  two  remaining  inhabit- 
ants re-entered  the  parlour, 
glanced  at  one  another  with  a 
half  smile,  and  then  seemed 
simultaneously  to  find  a  little 
difficulty  in  knowing  what  to 
do  next. 

"Well,"  said  Blaoklook,  "our 
business  seems  over." 

He  felt  he  had  spoken  a 
little  more  abruptly  than  he 
intended,  and  would  have  liked 
to  repeat  his  observation  in  a 
more  genial  tone. 

"Yes,"  said  she  almost  as 
casually,  "there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  done  to  -  night,  I 
suppose.1' 

"I  shall  have  to  write  up  my 
report  of  our  friend  Mr  Belke's 
life  and  last  words,"  said  he 
with  a  half  laugh. 

"  And  I  have  got  to  get  over 
to  Mrs  Brown's,"  she  replied, 
"and  so  I  had  better  go  at 
ouoe." 

"  Oh,  there's  no  such  des- 
perate hurry,"  he  said  hastily ; 
"  I  haven't  much  to  write  up 
to-night.  We  must  have  some 
supper  first." 

"Yes,"  she  agreed,  "I  sup- 
pose we  shall  begin  to  feel 
hungry  soon  if  we  don't.  I'll 
see  about  it.  What  would  you 
like?" 

"  The  cold  ham  and  a  couple 
of  boiled  eggs  will  suit  me." 

She  agreed  again. 

"  That  won't  take  long,  and 
then  you  oan  begin  your  re- 
port." 


Again  he  protested  hastily. 

"Oh,  but  there's  no  hurry 
about  that,  I  assure  you.  I 
only  wanted  to  save  trouble." 

While  she  was  away  he  stood 
before  the  fire,  gazing  absently 
into  space  and  scarcely  moving 
a  muscle.  The  ham  and  boiled 
eggs  appeared,  and  a  little  more 
animation  became  apparent, 
but  it  was  not  a  lively  feast. 
She  talked  for  a  little  in  an 
ordinary  cheerful  way,  just  as 
though  there  was  no  very 
special  subject  for  conversation, 
but  he  seemed  too  absent- 
minded  and  silent  to  respond 
even  to  these  overtures,  except 
with  a  brief  smile  and  a  briefer 
word.  They  had  both  been 
quite  silent  for  about  five  min- 
utes, when  he  suddenly  said  in 
a  constrained  manner,  but  with 
quite  a  different  intonation — 

"  Well,  I  am  afraid  our  ways 
part  now.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  next?" 

"  I've  been  wondering,"  she 
said ;  "  and  I  think  if  Mrs 
Craigie  still  wants  me  I  ought 
to  go  back  to  her." 

"Back  to  the  Craigies ! " 
he  exclaimed.  "And  become 
— er — a  governess  again  ?  " 

"It  will  be  rather  dull  at 
first,"  she  laughed;  "but  one 
can't  have  such  adventures  as 
this  every  day,  and  I  really 
have  treated  the  Craigies 
rather  badly.  You  see  you 
told  Mr  Craigie  the  truth 
about  my  desertion  of  them, 
and  they  may  forgive  me.  If 
they  do,  and  if  they  still  need 
me,  I  feel  I  simply  must  offer 
my  services." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you." 

She  laughed  again. 

"It    is    at    least    as    much 
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for  my  own  interest  as  Mrs 
Craigie's.  I  have  nowhere  else 
to  go  to  and  nothing  else  to  do." 

"I  wish  I  oould  offer  you 
another  job  like  this,"  said  he. 

A  sparkle  leapt  into  her  eyes. 

"If  you  ever  do  see  any 
ohanoe  of  making  any  sort  of 
use  of  me — I  mean  of  letting 
me  be  useful — you  will  be  sure 
to  let  me  know,  won't  you?  " 

"  Rather  !  But  honestly,  I'm 
not  likely  to  have  suoh  a  bit  of 
luok  as  this  again." 

"  What  will  you  be  doing  ?  " 

"  Whatever  I'm  told  to  do ; 
the  sort  of  thing  I  was  on 
before — odd  jobs  of  the  '  hush' 
type.  But  I  wish  I  oould  think 
of  you  doing  something  more 
— well,  more  worthy  of  your 
gifts." 

"One  must  take  one's  luok 
as  it  comes,"  she  said  with  an 
outward  air  of  philosophy, 
whatever  her  heart  whispered. 

"Exactly,"  he  agreed  with 
emphasis.  "  Still " 

He  broke  off,  and  pulled  a 
pipe  out  of  his  pocket. 

"  I'll  leave  you  to  smoke,"  she 
said,  "  and  say  good-night  now." 

"One  moment!"  said  he, 
jumping  up;  "there's  some- 
thing I  feel  I  must  say.  I've 
been  rather  contrite  about  it. 
I'm  afraid  I  haven't  quite 
played  cricket  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned." 

She  looked  at  him  quickly. 

"What  do  you  mean? "she 
asked. 

"  It's  about  Belke.  I'm  afraid 
Phipps  was  quite  right  in  say- 
ing I'm  rather  cold-blooded 
when  I  am  keen  over  a  job. 
Perhaps  it  becomes  a  little 
too  much  of  a  mere  problem. 
Getting  you  to  treat  Belke  as 


you  did,  for  instance.  You 
were  very  nice  to  him  to-night 
— though  he  was  too  German 
to  understand  how  you  felt — 
and  it  struck  me  that  very 
possibly  you  had  been  seeing  a 
great  deal  of  him,  and  he's  a 
nice-looking  fellow,  with  a  lot 
of  good  stuff  in  him,  a  brave 
man,  no  doubt  about  it,  and — 
well,  perhaps  you  liked  him 
enough  to  make  you  wish  I 
hadn't  let  you  in  for  suoh  a  job. 
I  just  wondered. 

She  looked  at  him  for  an 
instant  with  an  expression  he 
did  not  quite  understand ;  then 
she  looked  away  and  seemed  for 
a  moment  a  little  embarrassed, 
and  then  she  looked  at  him 
again,  and  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  franker  eyes. 

"You're  as  kind  and  con- 
siderate as — as,  well,  as  you're 
clever  1 "  she  said  with  a  half 
laugh.  "  But,  if  you  only  knew, 
if  you  only  even  had  the  least 
guess  how  I've  longed  to  do 
something  for  my  country — 
something  really  useful,!  mean; 
how  unutterably  wretched  I 
felt  when  the  trifling  work  I 
was  doing  was  stopped  by  a 
miserable  neglected  cold  and 
I  had  to  have  a  change,  and  as 
I'd  no  money  I  had  to  take 
this  stupid  job  of  teaching; 
and  how  I  envied  the  women 
who  were  more  fortunate  and 
really  were  doing  useful  things ; 
oh,  then  you'd  know  how  grate- 
ful I  feel  to  you !  If  I  could 
make  every  officer  in  the 
German  navy — and  the  army 
too — fall  in  love  with  me,  and 
then  hand  them  over  to  you, 
I'd  do  it  fifty  times  over! 
Don't,  please,  talk  nonsense,  or 
think  nonsense !  Good-night, 
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Mr  Tiel,  and  perhaps  it's  good- 
bye." 

She  laughed  as  she  gave  him 
his  nom-de-guerre,  and  held  out 
her  hand  as  frankly  as  she  had 
spoken.  He  did  not  take  it, 
however. 

"  I'm  going  to  esoorfc  you  over 
to  Mrs  Brown's,"  he  said  with 
a  very  different  expression  now 
in  his  eyes. 

"It's  very  good  of  you,"  she 
said;  "you  are  sure  y©u  have 
time  ?  " 

"Loads  !  "  he  assured  her. 

He  opened  the  door  for  her, 
but  she  stopped  on  the  threshold. 
A  young  woman  was  waiting 
in  the  hall. 

"Mrs  Brown  has  sent  her 
girl  to  escort  me,"  she  said,  "so 
we'll  have  to  " — she  corrected 
herself — "we  must  say  good- 
night now.  Is  it  good-bye,  or 
shall  I  see  you  in  the  morn- 
ing?" 

His  face  had  become  very 
long  again. 

"  I'm  very  much  afraid  not. 
I've  got  to  report  myself  with 
the  lark.  Good-bye." 

The  front  door  closed  behind 
her,  and  Commander  Blaoklock 
strode  back  to  the  fire  and 
gazed  at  it  for  some  moments. 

"Well,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  I  suppose,  looking  at  things 
as  they  ought  to  be  looked 
at,  Mrs  Brown's  girl  has  saved 
me  from  making  a  damned  fool 
of  myself !  Now  to  work, — 
that's  my  proper  stunt." 

He  threw  some  sheets  of  fools- 
cap on  the  table,  took  out  his 
pen,  and  sat  down  to  his  work. 
For  about  five  minutes  he  stared 
at  the  foolscap,  but  the  pen 
never  made  a  movement.  Then 
abruptly  he  jumped  up  and  ex- 
claimed— 


"Dash  it,  I  must!" 

Snatching    up    an   envelope, 
he  thrust  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
a    moment    later   was    out    of 
the  house. 
*        #        #         *        *  * 

Miss  Holland  and  her  escort 
were  about  fifty  yards  from 
Mrs  Brown's  house  when  the 
girl  started  and  looked  back. 

"There's  some  one  crying  on 
you  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

Eileen  stopped  and  peered 
back  into  the  night.  It  had 
clouded  over  and  was  very 
dark.  Very  vaguely  something 
seemed  to  loom  up  in  the  path 
behind  them. 

"Miss  Holland!"  oried  a 
voice. 

"  It's  the  minister  !  "  said  the 
girl. 

"  The  —  who  ?  "  exclaimed 
Eileen,  and  added  hastily,  "  Oh 
yes,  I  know  who  you  mean." 

A  tall  figure  disengaged  itself 
from  the  surrounding  night. 

"  Sorry  to  trouble  you,"  said 
the  voice  in  curiously  quick  and 
jerky  accents,  "but  I've  got  a 
note  I  want  this  girl  to  deliver 
immediately. 

He  handed  her  an  envelope. 

"Hand  that  in  at  the  first 
farm  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Manse,"  he  commanded,  point- 
ing backwards  into  the  dark- 
ness. "I'll  escort  Miss  Hol- 
land." 

"  Which    hoose "   began 

the  girl. 

"The  first  you  come  to!" 
said  the  Commander  peremp- 
torily. "  Quick  as  you  can  !  " 

Then  he  looked  at  Eileen 
and  for  a  moment  said  noth- 
ing. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she 
asked  anxiously.  "Has  any- 
thing gone  wrong?" 
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"  Yes,"  he  said  with  a  half 
laugh,  "  I  have.  I  even  forgot 
to  liok  down  that  envelope. 
How  the  deuce  I'm  to  explain 
an  empty,  unaddressed,  un- 
fastened envelope  the  lord  only 
knows  ! "  His  manner  suddenly 
changed  and  he  asked  abruptly, 
"Are  you  in  a  desperate  hurry 
to  get  in  ?  I've  something  to 
say  to  you." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  her, 
but  she  said  not  a  word  in  reply, 
not  even  to  inquire  what  it  was. 
A  little  jerkily  he  proceeded — 

"I'm  probably  making  just 
as  great  a  fool  of  myself  as 
Belke.  But  I  couldn't  let  you  go 
without  asking — well,  whether 
I  am  merely  making  a  fool  of 
myself.  If  you  know  what  I 
mean  and  think  I  am,  well, 
please  just  tell  me  you  can 
manage  to  see  yourself  safely 
home — I  know  it's  only  about 
fifty  yards — and  I'll  go  and 
get  that  wretched  envelope 
back  from  the  girl  and  tell  her 
another  lie." 

"  Why  should  I  think  you 
are  making  a  fool  of  yourself  ?  " 
she  asked  in  a  voice  that  was 
very  quiet,  but  not  quite  as 
even  as  she  meant. 

"Let's  turn  back  a  little  way," 
he  suggested  quickly. 

She  said  nothing,  but  she 
turned. 

"  Take  my  arm,  won't  you  ?  " 
he  suggested. 

In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
he  was  conscious  that  he  had 
rapped  out  this  proposal  in 
his  sharpest  quarter  -  deck 
manner.  And  he  had  meant 
to  speak  so  gently !  Yet  she 
took  his  arm,  a  little  timidly 


it  is  true,  but  no  wonder, 
thought  he.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments they  walked  in  silence, 
falling  slower  and  slower  with 
each  step ;  and  then  they 
stopped.  At  that,  speech 
seemed  to  be  jerked  out  of 
him  at  last. 

"  I  wonder  if  it's  conceivable 
that  you'd  ever  look  upon  me 
as  anything  but  a  calculating 
machine  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"I  never  thought  of  you  in 
the  least  as  that ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. 

The  gallant  Commander 
evidently  regarded  this  as  a 
charitable  exaggeration.  He 
shook  his  head. 

"  You  must  sometimes.  I 
know  I  must  have  seemed 
that  sort  of  person." 

"  Not  to  me,"  she  said. 

He  seemed  encouraged  but 
still  a  little  incredulous. 

"  Then  did  you  ever  really 
think  of  me  as  a  human  being 
— as  a — as  a  " — he  hesitated 
painfully — "  as  a  friend  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  of  course 
I  did — always  as  a  friend." 

"  Could  you  possibly  —  con- 
ceivably— think  of  me  as" — 
he  hesitated,  and  then  blurted 
out — "  as,  dash  it  all,  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  you ! " 

And  then  suddenly  the  Com- 
mander realised  that  he  had 
not  made  a  fool  of  himself 
after  all. 

The  empty  envelope  was 
duly  delivered,  but  no  ex- 
planation was  required.  Mrs 
Brown's  girl  supplied  all  the 
information  necessary. 

"  Of  course  I  knew  fine  what 
he  was  after,"  said  she. 


THE   END. 
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ON    PATROL. — III. 
TO  . 

HE  went  to  sea  on  the  long  patrol, 
Away  to  the  East  from  the  Gorton  Shoal, 

But  now  he's  overdue. 
He  signalled  me  as  he  bore  away 
(A  flickering  lamp  through  leaping  spray, 
And  darkness  then  till  judgment  day), 

"So  long!     Good  luck  to  you!" 

He's  waiting  out  on  the  long  patrol, 

Till  the  names  are  called  at  the  muster-roll 

Of  seamen  overdue. 
Far  above  him,  in  wind  and  rain, 
Another  is  on  patrol  again — 
The  gap  is  closed  in  the  Naval  Chain 

Where  all  the  links  are  new. 

Over  his  head  the  seas  are  white, 

And  the  wind  is  blowing  a  gale  to-night, 

As  if  the  Storm-King  knew, 
And  roared  a  ballad  of  sleet  and  snow 
To  the  man  that  lies  on  the  sand  below, 
A  trumpet-song  for  the  winds  to  blow 

To  seamen  overdue. 


Was  it  sudden  or  slow — the  death  that  came? 
Roaring  water  or  sheets  of  flame? 

The  end  with  none  to  view? 
No  man  can  tell  us  the  way  he  died, 
But  over  the  clouds  Valkyries  ride 
To  open  the  gates  and  hold  them  wide 

For  seamen  overdue. 


But  whether  the  end  was  swift  or  slow, 
By  the  Hand  of  God,  or  a  German  blow, 

My  messmate  overdue — 
You  went  to  Death — and  the  whisper  ran 
As  over  the  Gates  the  horns  began 
Splendour  of  God  I      We  have  found  a  man — 

Good-bye  !     Good  luck  to  you  ! 
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A     GREENWAY     CHRISTMAS. 


BY   EGBERT   HOLMES. 


IN  his  first  letter  from  Meso- 
potamia x  Walter  Greenway 
promised  a  full  account  of  the 
doings  of  his  eight  years'  stay 
in  Arabia.  His  succeeding 
four  letters  were  so  crowded 
with  recent  amazing  adven- 
ture that,  first,  I  forgot  the 
promise  altogether ;  and,  next, 
those  later  letters  seemed  to 
include  everything  he  could 
possibly  have  written.  A  pas- 
sage in  a  manuscript  received 
on  the  20th  October  1917— 
little  more  than  a  fortnight 
from  the  date  of  publication  of 
his  life  story — makes  it  plain 
that  in  promising  the  full  ac- 
count he  mentioned  he  was 
thinking  of  writings  already 
in  existence.  It  is  further 
evident  that  the  one  now  to 
hand  was  written  subsequent 
to  his  promise.  Wherefore  it 
turns  out  that  the  fancy  I  ex- 
pressed on  the  last  page  of 
'Walter  Greenway,  Spy  and 
Hero,'  is  likely  to  be  realised. 
This  writing  having  reached 
me,  there  is  ground  for  hope 
that  others  he  speaks  of  will 
follow  in  time. 

The  present  manuscript  was 
registered  at  a  London  post 
office,  its  original  cover  done 
up  in  an  outer  wrapper  bearing 
my  name  and  address,  evidently 
copied  from  the  enclosure.  No 
message  accompanied  it  to  ex- 
plain h@w  it  came  into  the  send- 
er's hands.  The  experience  of  the 


"Iza  Greenway"  MS.2  suggests 
that  this  was  given  in  some 
Eastern  port  into  the  custody 
of  another  British  sailor  under 
similar  conditions ;  he  adopt- 
ing a  cheaper  but  equally  safe 
method  of  delivery,  which,  how- 
ever, he  rendered  unsatisfactory 
by  failing  to  send  a  message  of 
explanation.  If  he  should  read 
this  I  hope  he  will  communicate 
with  me.  I  am  anxious  to 
hear  how  much  he  knows  of 
the  Arab  sheikh  who,  in  all 
probability,  gave  it  into  his 
care. 

The  MS.  was  wrapped  in 
light-coloured  blue  linen  and 
carefully  sealed.  My  name  and 
address,  gummed  on,  had  been 
out  from  one  of  my  own  letters 
apparently  sent  from  here  a 
few  months  ago,  for  that  par- 
ticular notepaper  was  not  sup- 
plied to  me  until  last  May, 
Inside  the  linen  wrapper  was  a 
roll  tied  securely  with  yellow 
ribbon  and,  like  the  wrapper, 
carefully  sealed.  Both  linen 
and  ribbon  were  undoubtedly 
used  in  tying  up  little  presents 
despatched  to  Arabia  from  here 
four  months  earlier.  No  doubt 
these  were  returned  to  indicate 
the  due  receipt  of  the  parcel  in 
which  they  were  contained. 

The  roll  consisted  of  twenty- 
two  sheets  of  Walter  Green- 
way's  well-known  handwriting, 
this  time  pencilled  on  both  sides 
in  agony  so  terrible  and  weak- 


1  '  Maga,'  June  1916,  and  '  Walter  Greenway,  Spy  and  Hero. 

2  '  Maga/  August  1917,  and  'Walter  Greenway.' 
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ness  so  acute  there  is  small 
wonder  that  many  words  are 
faint  and  difficult  to  follow ; 
the  writing  is  also  badly  rubbed. 
However,  the  pages  being  un- 
torn,  the  task  of  deciphering 
is  in  some  respects  simpler  than 
was  the  case  with  his  letters, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  possible 
to  feel  the  rendering  given  to 
be  substantially  what  he  wrote 
on  paper  like  that  used  for  the 
letters,  faded  and  yellow  with 
age.  Either,  as  I  guessed  lately, 
he  had  no  note-book  left  or  else 
he  found  separate  sheets  easier 
to  conceal  from  his  enemies. 

Nearly  but  not  quite  com- 
plete, he  must  have  carried  it 
with  him  from  the  British  lines 
when  he  turned  his  face  home- 
ward after  sending  off  his  sec- 
ond letter.  Why  it  was  not 
forwarded  with  the  three  let- 
ters sent  to  me  after  his  death, 
or  with  "Iza  Greenway  "  later, 
I  oan  only  conjecture.  He  may 
have  intended  the  writings  he 
mentions  as  the  pastimes  of  his 
solitude  to  be  despatched  in  one 
parcel  on  the  return  of  peace, 
and  his  father-in-law  may  have 
altered  the  intention  either 
from  fear  lest  the  whole  were 
lost,  or  else  because  he  con- 
sidered a  single  manuscript  to 
form  a  suitable  token  for  send- 
ing periodically  to  indicate  the 
wellbeing  of  the  family,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  we  remain 
in  touch. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  now 
quite  sure  that  other  manu- 
scripts will  follow.  What  they 
are  likely  to  contain  of  stirring 
patriotism  and  splendid  ro- 
mance makes  one's  fingers  itch 
to  lay  hold  of  them.  Yet  I 
ought  to  be  more  than  satisfied, 
as,  indeed,  I  hope  I  am.  It  is 


not  a  little  moving  to  read  how 
the  hero  treasured  the  memory 
of  a  trifling  service,  even  under 
the  tremendous  strain  of  cir- 
cumstances set  out  here  : — 

"Surely  I  am  a  ridiculous 
person  !  Barely  escaped  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  my  poor 
tormented  body  swathed  in 
bandages  and  covered  with 
rags,  my  aohing  left  arm  hang- 
ing leaden  and  useless,  spending 
Christmas  night  solitary  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemies  of  my 
people  here  in  Mesopotamia  this 
year  of  our  Lord  1915,  I  who 
should  be  in  misery  find  myself 
an  utter  stranger  to  mourning 
and  tears.  Instead,  my  heart 
is  as  it  were  a  merry  bird 
striving  to  escape  from  prison 
and  soar  aloft  pouring  forth 
song.  And  yet  I  may  not  sing, 
where  mirth  becomes  not  one 
who  must  choose  the  part  of 
mute  or  else  corpse — I  who  have 
no  ardent  yearning  for  the  part 
of  corpse  to-night. 

"  An  hour  ago  there  fell  upon 
my  ears  the  happiest  tidings  I 
have  heard  for  many  a  day — 
two  German  officers  singing  in 
plaintive  key  foreign  to  a  nation 
of  the  most  accomplished  brag- 
garts outside  Bedlam,  a  grudg- 
ing song  in  praise  of  my 
country.  Because  one  was 
newly  arrived,  and  I  the  nine 
days'  wonder  of  the  camp, 
Turkish  soldiers  led  them  to  my 
lonely  shelter,  which  striking 
them  as  a  suitable  place  for 
confidential  talk,  a  deaf  mute's 
presence  obviously  no  draw- 
back, they  settled  down  in  it  for 
a  while,  dismissing  the  soldiers 
and  beginning. 

"Nothing  else  they  said 
matters  here.  My  whole  soul 
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ia  filled  with  pride  by  reason 
of  the  words  of  him  who  did 
not  lie  when  he  claimed  within 
the  last  six  months  to  have 
travelled  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Britain.  I  knew  by  many 
infallible  proofs,  named  by 
ohanoe,  that  he  had  been  pre- 
cisely where  he  said  when  he 
spoke  of  this  place  and  that. 
And  he  was  intensely  humble 
and  subdued  as  he  told  how 
the  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities of  Britain  were  empty 
save  for  cripples,  and  how  every 
fit  man  worth  counting  who 
had  passed  through  school  or 
college  within  the  last  twenty 
or  five-and-twenty  years  (save 
the  clergy  only)  must  also  be 
sought  in  training  camp  or 
aboard  ship  or  on  field  of 
battle,  not  in  the  soft  pursuits 
of  peace.  From  peer  to  peasant, 
from  palace  to  humblest  home- 
stead, every  phase  of  English 
life  was  aglow  with  a  patriotism 
grand  and  terrible  in  majesty 
and  fire  and  strength. 

"'We  shall  not  win,'  he 
mumbled  despondently  in  his 
cumbrous  tongue;  'our  plans 
are  gone  all  awry  :  these  Britons 
are  united  in  a  fashion  quite 
incredible.  Danger  has  made 
their  nation  one.  Their  colonies 
have  not  dropped  away,  as  we 
expected,  like  leaves  from  a 
withered  tree.  Onee  they  are 
roused,  as  they  are  roused  now, 
one  understands  why  the  lion 
is  this  people's  emblem.  That 
strong  man  of  theirs,  Kitchener, 
has  called  up  cubs  of  Nelson 
and  Drake  from  the  world's  end 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  nay, 
by  millions !  You  see  them 
everywhere,  from  every  colony, 
streaming  in  ceaselessly  day  by 
day.  Oh,  I  tell  you  it  is 


sickening  to  think  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  I  have  looked  upon 
with  my  own  eyes  —  great, 
strong  men  in  full  vigour  of 
youth,  who  have  voluntarily 
cast  aside  the  pleasures  of 
peace — their  faces  showing  the 
utmost  eagerness  to  hasten  to 
the  fray  !  Get  it  out  of  your 
mind  that  these  soldiers  of  the 
new  armies  Britain  raises  are 
either  the  riff-raff  of  her  streets, 
or  the  muddled,  conceited,  im- 
potent fools  we  have  been 
taught  to  picture.  You  know 
well  enough  what  British  sail- 
ors are !  I  swear  these  new  sol- 
diers are  of  the  same  breed ! 
Their  bearing  impresses  you — 
so  proud  and  yet  so  free — officers 
and  men  alike.  But  the  officers 
especially — old  boys  of  Eton 
and  Harrow,  Rugby  and  Marl- 
borough — you  know  the  stamp 
— gentlemen,  the  pick  of  the 
world,  leaders  whom  soldiers 
will  follow  on  any  forlorn  hope 
gladly  and  to  the  death, — I  tell 
you  these  are  men  we  shall  be 
fools  to  take  too  lightly.' 

"His  companion,  evidently 
impressed,  tried  to  put  a  more 
favourable  view. 

"'Come,  come,'  he  said; 
'enough  of  sueh  despondent 
talk!  I  have  heard  before  of 
these  wonderful  recruits,  and 
truly  we  have  been  surprised  in 
finding  unity  where  we  looked 
for  division.  But  wait  till 
England's  hospitals  are  full  of 
her  wounded,  and  her  streets  of 
her  maimed.  Then  volunteers 
shall  fail.  The  British  Govern- 
ment dares  not  to  dream  of 
conscription.  We  shall  beat 
them  at  the  finish  by  our 
superior  organisation  and  dis- 
cipline. 

"'Think,   moreover,   of    the 
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terror  our  airships  will  strike 
everywhere  when  we  have  our 
fleets  complete,  and  remember 
how  already  our  submarines 
drive  British  oraft  from  every 
sea.' 

"  The  other  laughed  a  bitter 
laugh. 

" '  So  those  foolish  tales  have 
travelled  here,'  he  said  scorn- 
fully— 'lies,  I  tell  you,  lies. 
Our  Zeppelins  have  given  the 
British  army  or  navy  ten 
thousand  recruits  at  the  very 
least  for  every  visit,  besides 
changing  conscription  from  an 
evil  thing  to  one  the  masses 
clamour  for.  As  for  our  sub- 
marines driving  the  British 
from  the  seas,  would  God  the 
author  of  that  tale  had  better 
sense  !  A  day  will  come  when 
our  people  will  awaken  to  the 
truth.  They  will  see  there  never 
was  foundation  for  that  foolish 
boast,  and  they  will  turn  in 
rage  on  those  who  deceived 
them  so  foully  and  uselessly. 
I  tell  you  British  shipping  floats 
as  proudly  as  in  days  of  peace. 
Grandly  and  bravely  as  our 
submarines  work,  their  mighti- 
est efforts  are  but  held  in  scorn 
by  men  who  fly  the  Union 
Jack. 

" '  Why  can't  our  nation  be 
told  the  truth :  that  Britain, 
ever  strong,  grows  very  ter- 
rible; that  we  must  fight  like 
devils  merely  to  save  ourselves 
from  going  down !  Oh,  that 
sea  of  eager  faces  and  strong 
forms  khaki-clad,  it  surges 
before  me  continually !  We 
cannot  beat  such  men !  They 
have  grown  into  fit  soldiers  in 
a  night.  Could  you  but  see 
the  merry  confidence  where- 
with they  step  forward  in  their 
hosts,  their  faces  set  with  in- 


flexible purpose,  you  would  talk 
no  more  of  our  superior  national 
discipline  !  We  are  masters  of 
the  British  in  craft  only.  We 
overran  their  land  with  spies, 
and  they  suspected  nothing. 
But  of  what  avail  is  that 
to-day?  We  are  found  out,  and 
all  our  plottings  only  serve  to 
make  their  resolution  more  in- 
domitable, and  to  spur  them 
on  to  exhibitions  of  bull-dog 
courage  quite  incredible.' 

"'What  a  growler  you  are 
to-night ! '  was  all  his  com- 
panion had  the  heart  to  reply 
as  they  went  their  way :  and 
I,  forgetting  every  hurt  and 
pain,  forgetting  even  that  I 
was  deaf  and  dumb,  sprang  up 
and  waved  my  arms  with  cries 
of  joy  and  triumph. 

"It  was  fortunate  indeed  I 
had  one  arm  in  temper  bad 
enough  to  protest  so  sharply 
against  rough  treatment  as  to 
effectually  quiet  my  noise  and 
cause  me  to  sit  down  again ; 
for  within  the  space  of  five 
minutes  one  of  the  guard 
peeped  in,  and  finding  me 
sleeping,  told  his  fellows  they 
had  no  occasion  to  trouble  over 
me  further  for  the  night. 

"  They  have  given  me  a  lamp 
that  I  may  see  to  dress  my 
sores.  Paper  and  pencil  lie 
concealed  in  the  hollow  of  my 
brother's  broken  staff.  I  must 
not  howl  again  for  joy.  I 
must  not  violently  exercise  my 
body  or  my  arms.  I  have  no 
desire  to  find  sure  madness  in 
lying  inactive.  Sleep  is  utterly 
unthinkable.  Wherefore  I  come 
back  to  a  pastime  which  has 
amused  me  in  circumstances 
not  dissimilar,  if  never  quite 
the  same.  Many  a  time,  when 
none  could  speak  my  tongue  or 
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enter  into  my  English  view  of 
things,  it  has  served  to  while 
away  the  tedious  hours — the 
writing  down  of  thoughts 
which  men  of  my  race  may 
read  some  day,  or  may  not ;  it 
matters  little,  seeing  that  the 
main  purpose  in  my  mind  was 
fulfilled  in  the  mere  writing. 

"So  my  father  and  other 
high  old  Tories  were  right 
after  all.  They  covered  Britain 
with  their  spies,  in  days  of 
peace  when  they  pretended  to 
be  our  friends,  those  German 
beasts !  And  now  they  are 
found  out  they  still  believe 
themselves  our  masters  in  craft 
if  in  nothing  else.  Ah,  it  is 
good  to  have  lived  to-day  and 
yesterday — good  to  feel  that 
one  Englishman  can  beat  them 
at  their  own  game  ! 

"How  it  thrilled  the  blood 
to  hear  tell  of  men  trooping  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  from 
school  and  college,  castle  and 
wayside  cot,  farm  and  manu- 
factory, throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Britain,  and 
from  every  Colony !  The 
melancholy  remnant  I  saw 
here,  gallant  as  they  are,  gave 
me  no  such  hope,  and  gossip  I 
had  listened  to  in  various  ports 
said  one  thing  one  day  and 
quite  another  the  next,  till  I 
grew  bewildered  and  confound- 
ed. From  what  I  knew  of 
German  military  preparedness 
and  our  own  backwardness, 
anything  in  the  way  of  disaster 
seemed  possible.  Yet  I  never 
wavered  in  the  faith  that  my 
country  would  rise  in  more 
than  the  might  and  vigour  of 
old  times  to  meet  this  crisis  in 
her  fate.  My  confidence  con- 
firmed, and  that  by  an  enemy, 
what  wonder  I  danced  for  joy  ! 


"  Schoolfellows  of  bygone 
days,  doubtless  in  the  fight 
almost  to  a  man  :  I,  a  wanderer 
in  a  strange  land,  with  them  in 
humble  fashion — I  and  another 
—  what  wonder  my  pencil 
dances  as  I  write !  A  pleasant 
thing  it  is  to  feel  the  thrill  of 
kinship  with  the  brave,  and  a 
proud  thing  to  feel  British 
blood  coursing  through  one's 
veins  I  The  joy  of  meditating 
upon  a  crafty  enemy  outwitted 
(if  only  in  a  little  matter),  upon 
a  service  done  for  England  (be 
that  service  never  so  mean  and 
puny),  banishes  the  very  thought 
of  fear  or  pain. 

"To  this  end  I  journeyed 
hither  with  an  Arab  mute.  I 
who  see  things  as  an  English- 
man neither  deserve  praise  nor 
desire  compassion.  I  have 
ample  reward  in  the  way 
matters  are  turning  out. 

"But  alas,  alas  for  my 
Bedouin  brother ! 

"Returning  yesterday  to  this 
camp  of  true  believers,  he 
looked  for  continuance  of  that 
charitable  treatment  the  com- 
passionate aforetime  vouch- 
safed to  one  whom  Allah  had 
afflicted.  Meandering  about 
their  lines  at  his  pleasure,  as 
he  was  wont  to  do,  by  evil  for- 
tune he  stumbled  into  an  am- 
munition store,  to  be  led  by  an 
accursed  curiosity  into  picking 
up  a  little  shell  which  to  his 
childlike  mind  appeared  a  de- 
sirable toy.  Knowing  naught 
of  its  sleeping  energies,  he 
essayed  to  open  it.  The  Turk- 
ish guard,  beholding  him, 
rushed  to  deprive  him  of  his 
plaything.  Startled  to  see 
four  men  galloping  madly  his 
way,  their  angry  faces  fright- 
ening him  out  of  what  little 
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wit  he  has,  he  oast  the  shell 
aimlessly  whenoe  he  took  it, 
and  ran  for  his  life. 

"  A  tremendous  explosion 
instantly  following  passed  un- 
heeded by  a  deaf  mute.  The 
thiok  oloud  of  smoke  and  ddbris 
raised  by  its  terrific  force,  to 
rain  about  him  when  it  fell, 
seemed  a  weird  and  curious 
storm  and  nothing  more.  When 
violent  men  took  him  by  the 
throat,  some  crying  one  thing 
and  some  another,  all  became 
still  deeper  mystery.  Had  he 
but  known  it,  the  guards'  story 
of  his  indiscreet  handling  of  a 
shell  was  pieced  with  tales 
others  told  of  recent  wander- 
ings he  had  innocently  taken 
in  British  lines.  He  looked  on 
in  pathetic  wonderment  while 
soldiers  stormed  and  raged  for 
a  full  hour,  reason  so  utterly 
forsaking  their  counsels  that 
none  stayed  to  consider  the 
folly  of  men  braying  themselves 
hoarse  into  the  ears  of  a  deaf 
man,  or  looking  for  speech 
from  one  dumb. 

"The  innocent  eyes,  as  of  a 
little  child,  scanning  those  dark 
and  savage  faces,  should  have 
convinced  them  that  they  made 
much  tumult  with  little  cause. 
How  should  that  poor  creature 
understand  his  aimless  wan- 
derings, now  among  his  own 
people,  now  among  infidel 
strangers,  to  be  accountable 
for  such  an  uproar?  Had 
they  been  themselves,  they  had 
surely  yielded  to  the  silent 
pleading  of  that  guileless  coun- 
tenance. Their  madness  drove 
them  to  the  cruelty  they  prac- 
tised presently, — tying  him  to 
a  post,  scourging  him  with 
whips,  and,  having  no  pity  for 
his  groauings,  continuing  to 


beat  him  till  exhaustion  made 
his  moans  to  cease.  Then  they 
left  him  awhile,  later  casting 
him  into  a  pit  with  water  up 
to  his  waist,  and  threatening 
among  themselves  how  in  the 
morning  he  should  be  proved 
by  cruel  torments  if  haply  he 
were  not  the  afflicted  being 
Allah  seemed  to  have  made  him. 
"From  the  mouth  of  the  pit 
they  poured  down  scorn  and 
derision,  bidding  him  do  his 
traitor's  work  from  whence  he 
had  been  cast.  He  stretched 
out  his  hands  in  helpless  appeal 
that  they  would  lift  him  out, 
for  the  pit  was  deep,  so  that  of 
himself  he  could  by  no  means 
escape.  They  mocked  the 
more;  then,  cursing  still,  they 
charged  the  guard  to  keep  him 
safe  till  morning,  when  he 
should  suffer  for  the  things 
alleged  against  him.  Thus 
maliciously  was  he  left  without 
food  or  drink  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pit. 

"When  stars  appeared  he 
beheld,  by  the  dim  light  which 
struggled  to  his  fetid  den,  how 
two  dead  men  bore  him  com- 
pany. Almost  the  shock  gave 
him  speech,  his  whole  frame 
shuddering  at  the  sight.  He 
waded  quickly  from  those 
ghastly  corpses  till  he  came 
to  the  bounds  of  his  narrow 
prison-house. 

"About  midnight  a  tempter 
appeared,  whispering  from 
above  that  while  the  guard 
slept  he,  being  compassionate, 
was  come  to  draw  him  out  of 
the  pit.  The  trial  was  cruel — 
a  rope  the  tempter  let  down 
dangling  six  inches  or  less  be- 
yond reach  of  his  outstretched 
arms.  Had  he  possessed  a 
tongue  he  must  surely  have 
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used  it  in  beseeching  that  the 
oord  be  oast  a  little  lower. 
Pretending  not  to  understand 
his  gestures,  and  determined  to 
have  speech  where  no  speech 
was,  the  mock  deliverer  per- 
sistently dangled  the  rope  just 
out  of  reach,  ever  whispering 
inquiries  wherefore  he  refused 
all  aid,  continuing  thus  a  full 
half-hour,  when,  casting  down 
my  brother's  staff,  with  mock- 
ing words  he  bade  him  climb 
out  by  aid  of  that,  and  went 
away,  cursing  furiously  at  the 
guard,  who  laughed  loud  at 
his  discomfiture. 

"  The  staff  was  hollow  !  Un- 
screwing it  at  the  top,  my 
brother  sought  to  cheer  his 
solitude  by  drawing  forth  rolls 
of  paper  and  a  little  pencil,  use- 
less to  one  illiterate  save  as  toys 
to  while  away  the  lonely  hours 
of  a  man  much  like  a  child. 

"The  light  increased,  show- 
ing curious  sketches  of  trenches 
and  gun  emplacements  drawn 
on  divers  fragments  he  had 
picked  up  in  his  wanderings. 
Mad  with  hunger  he  selected 
these  for  eating,  with  no  great 
relish  as  I  thought,  seeing  he 
left  a  goodly  roll  of  blank  paper 
with  the  bit  of  pencil  uncon- 
sumed.  Having  no  skill  to 
write,  and  wearying  quickly  of 
play,  he  presently  thrust  these 
back  within  the  hollow  of  his 
staff. 

"The  cold  is  bitter.  A 
numbness  of  his  feet  creeps 
upward.  Four  officers  —  two 
German,  the  others  Turkish — 
oome  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit 
to  find  the  guard  awake  and 
watching,  and  to  talk  long  of 
my  brother  and  the  allegations 
laid  against  him,  now  in  the 
one  tongue,  now  in  the  other. 


It  is  well  he  neither  hears  nor 
understands  their  words,  for 
the  tortures  they  arrange, 
wherewith  to  put  the  poor 
creature  to  the  test  at  dawn 
of  day,  are  terrible  to  think  of. 
I,  who  catch  the  import  of 
their  words,  feel  a  cold  sweat 
burst  out  over  my  whole  body. 
Yet  I  have  this  consolation  :  a 
merciful  deliverance  may  be  at 
hand.  They  say  to  die  of  cold 
is  pleasant.  I  do  not  entirely 
believe  it  —  not  pleasant,  I 
fear,  my  brother ;  yet,  if  with 
common  pain,  infinitely  more 
tolerable  than  the  fate  I  hear 
them  plan. 

"I  would  have  helped  him 
if  I  could,  but  had  no  power 
to  do  anything  save  counsel 
him  to  move  his  feet  continu- 
ally, which  he  did.  His  help 
came  otherwise.  I  who  was 
there  can  picture  the  change 
I  beheld  in  him,  filling  my 
whole  soul  with  gladness. 

"  See,  his  face  grows  strange- 
ly peaceful,  now  lighting  up 
with  a  happy  smile,  now  en- 
raptured as  his  arms  stretch 
out  purposing  to  embrace  some 
loved  one.  His  troubles  are 
forgotten  in  a  vision  of  lovely 
wife  and  beautiful  children  far 
away  in  a  Bedouin  tent.  Ah, 
how  he  worships  them !  The 
very  memory  of  their  faces 
fills  him  with  new  life  and 
hope.  His  face  all  aglow  with 
enthusiasm,  I  catch  the  spirit 
of  his  dream,  becoming  confi- 
dent that  he  will  win  through 
yet,  and  falling  myself  into 
reflections  concerning  happier 
days,  fitting  everywhere  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

"  Away  in  dear  old  England 
millions  of  little  children  dream 
even  at  this  moment  of  gifts 
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brought  by  a  loving  messenger  Him.  A  wistful  look  at  the 
who  never  fails  at  Christmas-  white  world  outside  my  cham- 
tide.  I  think  of  the  day  when  ber  window,  a  childish  ques- 
I  was  as  they.  A  sweet  tion  whether  snow  is  angels' 
mother,  near  me  now,  gives  feathers,  then  kisses  from  a 
into  my  eager  little  hands  a  darling  mother  and  a  darling 
silver  tray  whereon  are  placed  sister,  and  then  a  sleepy  good- 
two  mince-pies  and  a  glass  of  night. 

cherry  brandy — refreshment  to  "  I  do  not  see  my  father 
be  set  on  the  hall  table  for  coming  to  my  bed  when  his 
the  good  Father  Christmas,  work  is  done.  I  do  not  feel  his 
who  shall  thus  be  thanked  for  whiskers  as  he  presses  a  kiss 
kindly  thought  of  me  while  I  upon  my  face.  They  tell  me 
am  tucked  up  safe  in  bed.  I  I  laughed  aloud  as  my  chin 
have  clamoured  for  two  mince-  was  tickled  by  his  beard,  and 
pies,  one  as  my  sister's  gift,  that  I  seemed  awake  when  he 
the  other  mine,  and  that  has  stroked  back  my  curls.  I  sup- 
been  conceded,  though,  to  my  pose  I  was  dreaming  of  the 
disappointment,  one  glass  of  "dear,  dear  fader  "they  say  I 
wine  is  held  enough  j  but  Vic-  talked  about, 
toria  has  reminded  me  how  "  It  is  very  early  when  I 
many  calls  the  good  Santa  wake  to  creep  downstairs  in 
Glaus  must  pay,  and  how  he  the  dark  and  feel  on  the  tray, 
cannot  afford  to  stay  long  in  making  sure  the  mince  •  pies 
one  place.  He  can  put  the  are  gone — my  inquisitive  fin- 
piea  in  his  bag  for  eating  as  gers  discovering  further  how 
he  has  opportunity,  but  seeing  the  glass  has  been  drained, 
he  must  drink  the  wine  straight-  He  has  remembered,  the  kindly 
way  it  would  be  no  kindness  visitor  I  must  not  see !  With 
to  offer  him  too  much  at  once,  what  light-heartedness  I  bolt 
There  being  no  resisting  an  back  to  my  chamber! 
argument  like  that,  I  have  "  There  at  the  foot  of  the 
bowed  to  the  decision  with  a  bed  and  on  the  floor  are  the 
cheerful  face.  presents  I  have  longed  for — 
"  So  I  proudly  put  the  tray  fumbling  in  the  dark  I  feel 
in  its  place  without  spilling  a  the  shape  of  every  one — the 
drop,  then  run  upstairs.  Pres-  tricycle,  the  clock-work  train, 
ently  I  am  kneeling  white-  the  wooden  horse,  the  box  of 
robed  at  mother's  knee  —  a  paints,  the  picture  -  book  of 
sweet  little  lesson  concerning  natural  history, — nothing  has 
holly-berries  speaking  year  by  been  forgotten.  I  gloat  over 
year  of  drops  of  blood  which  my  treasures  as  a  miser  over 
long  ago  trickled  down  the  his  gold,  unconscious  both  of 
Kindest  Face  this  world  ever  fleeting  minutes  and  of  bitter 
knew,  impressing  my  young  cold,  till  mother,  coming  gently 
mind  greatly,  causing  me  to  at  the  end  of  quite  an  hour, 
pray  earnestly  and  in  simple  administers  a  mild  reproof 
faith  that  He  Who  was  once  and  tucks  me  baek  in  bed, 
a  little  child  like  me  will  make  perfectly  happy, 
me  always  good  and  kind  like  "  See  me  in  the  morning 
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proudly  hugging  to  my  father's 
place  at  the  breakfast  -  table 
those  two  '  Maga '  volumes, 
resplendent  in  their  green 
oloth  and  gold  lettering,  and 
so  big  and  heavy — surely  never 
was  better  value  even  for  sixty 
pennies  niggardly  hoarded  up 
to  secure  such  a  triumph  of 
the  binder's  art !  How  de- 
lighted father  will  be !  What 
an  inspiration  of  my  wonder- 
ful mother,  the  suggestion 
that  my  Christmas  present 
should  be  those  big  books 
for  father,  gathering  up  the 
numbers  secretly,  and  parry- 
ing his  questions  concerning 
where  they  might  be  gone, 
while  the  binder  toiled  so 
slowly  I  feared  he  would 
never  be  done !  The  little 
parcel  of  lawn  handkerchiefs 
Victoria  has  persuaded  me  to 
buy  for  mother,  assuring  me 
I  could  give  nothing  else 
half  so  acceptable,  I  try  to 
think  a  worthy  present,  but 
its  size  is  against  it  till  I 
see  mother's  delighted  face, 
feel  her  sweet  lips  pressing 
kisses  on  my  own,  and  have 
wonderful  reward.  Nobody 
besides  old  John,  the  man 
who  runs  father's  errands, 
knew  what  I  had  planned 
for  Victoria.  He  assisted  me 
immensely  in  securing  that 
marvellous  canary  my  sister 
declares  in  her  joy  to  be  the 
dearest  little  creature  she 
ever  saw.  It  is  a  happy 
breakfast  -  table  my  memory 
paints,  though  I  fear  I  worry 
father  by  talking  too  much 
about  my  own  gift,  seeing 
his  love  for  '  Maga  '  adds 
tremendously  to  his  interest 
in  the  present  chosen. 

"  Strange  that  I  should  live 


over  again  that  Christmas  of 
an  eight  -  year  -  old  English 
lad,  bearing  my  Bedouin  com- 
pany there  in  that  noisome 
pit !  Yet  such  was  my  for- 
tune ere  I  passed  to  muse 
likewise  upon  the  very  hap- 
piest Christmas  I  ever  knew, 
before  my  feet  wandered  to 
a  distant  shore  where  waited 
for  me  a  perfect  paradise  of 
love  and  joy,  with  one  who 
is  all  the  world  to  me,  and 
darling  little  things  peopling 
our  earthly  heaven. 

"That  happiest  of  all 
Christmases  of  old  time  is  the 
Christmas  following  my  seven- 
teenth birthday.  Oh,  that 
eternity  of  numbered  days 
till  end  of  term  !  Only  mas- 
ters who  never  forget  their 
own  boyhood  days  could  bear 
the  growing  restiveness  of  a 
full  school  of  healthy,  merry 
lads  with  the  patience  and 
good-humour  shown  by  these. 
How  plain  it  all  comes  back ! 
There  are  Tiny  Tim  and 
Buster,  Midge  and  Needle, 
Fatty,  that  best  of  good 
fellows,  my  old  chum  Charlie, 
surnamed  Wag,  and  myself, 
digging  away  at  a  mine 
wherewith  we  purpose  to 
achieve  a  glorious  upheaval 
to  the  confusion  and  damage 
of  a  master  unpopular  then, 
but  later  quite  the  reverse, 
so  that  I  am  glad  our  plan 
miscarried.  The  memory  of 
strokes  rewarding  unsuccess- 
ful rebellion  actually  warms 
one  in  a  place  of  damp  and 
cold  like  this  ! 

"Time's  leaden  feet  creep 
to  end  of  term  at  last,  bring- 
ing the  unforgettable  release. 
Ah,  those  full-throated  cheers 
that  come  back  have  rung 
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out  again  on  many  a  stricken 
field  these  eighteen  months 
just  gone,  and  some  of  the 
bravest  and  merriest  of  old 
comrades  shall  be  seen  on 
earth  no  more.  Well,  they 
would  go  good  -  humouredly, 
as  becomes  sportsmen  of 
British  blood.  I  am  sure  of 
that! 

"  The  picture  grows  blurred 
— or  are  my  eyes  at  fault  ? 
When  it  clears  I  see  the 
home  they  took  me  to  at 
ten  years  old.  My  father, 
trusting  that  my  sister  would 
grow  well  and  strong  in  the 
beautiful  place  he  sacrificed 
much  to  purchase,  said  noth- 
ing to  her  or  to  me  of  what 
he  feared  when  he  heard  that 
tiresome  cough  or  saw  that 
hectic  flush.  Mother  knew, 
of  course,  but  it  was  mother's 
way  to  let  us  share  nothing 
but  her  happiness;  care,  she 
said,  would  come  into  our 
young  lives  soon  enough. 

"So  my  mental  picture  is 
all  roseate  save  for  a  sombre 
shadow  oast  across  by  later 
happenings.  There,  in  the 
oosy  dining  -  room,  its  warm 
mahogany  furniture  and  crim- 
son upholstery  glowing  in  the 
light  of  cheerful  fire  and  taste- 
fully shaded  lamps,  a  big  table 
groans  with  good  things.  A 
solemn  grace,  full  of  meaning, 
never  forgotten,  then  father 
attacks  a  huge  turkey  while 
uncle  sings  the  praises  of  the 
good  roast-beef  given  him  to 
oarve.  Mother  and  aunt  busy 
themselves  in  serving  sauces 
and  vegetables,  Charlie  and  I 
scampering  to  and  from  the 
kitchen  —  waiters  at  a  feast 
where  servants  sit  with  master 
and  mistress,  and  the  honoured 


guests  are  boys  whom  father 
desires  to  encourage,  having 
them  here  every  Christmas 
since  they  started  earning  a 
living  for  themselves  after 
leaving  the  workhouse  he 
takes  a  pride  in  helping  to 
administer.  A  growing  family 
these  boys  form :  they  num- 
bered four  a  few  years  ago ; 
to-night  we  count  fifteen. 

"Victoria's  mission  in  life  is 
to  make  things  smooth  for  all. 
Assisting  in  putting  these  lads 
at  ease  is  Charlie's  father,  spend- 
ing Christmas  with  us  for  the 
third  time,  for  Christmas  at 
his  own  home  must  needs  be 
solitary  —  the  mother  with 
Christ  in  Paradise. 

"  Strange  that  this  hour 
should  bring  full  revelation  of 
what  Christmas  means  rushing 
into  my  mind  in  a  foul  den  far 
from  home  and  kindred,  show- 
ing me  how  sorrow  and  heavi- 
ness may  be  put  clean  out  of 
sight !  Yet  it  comes  with 
compelling  force  in  the  memory 
of  that  noble  old  face — strange, 
but  true;  to  a  schoolboy  any 
man  of  fifty  looks  old — beam- 
ing with  joy  as  he  helps  my 
sister  in  her  grateful  task. 
Cares  of  business  usually  to  be 
read  there  are  entirely  ban- 
ished. Even  lingering  loneli- 
ness born  of  her  removal  be- 
yond sound  of  voice  and  sight 
of  eyes,  whose  loving  company 
made  of  life  so  glad,  so  full,  a 
thing,  finds  momentary  forget- 
fulness.  His  twinkling  eyes 
meet  my  sister's  twinkling 
eyes,  and  both  laugh  joyfully. 
Ah,  that  is  the  peace,  not  this 
world's  peace — the  peace  which 
comes  from  casting  oneself  en- 
tirely into  the  service  of  others 
that  their  joy  may  be  full  1 
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"The  scene  dances  before 
me — Charlie  and  I,  bustling 
about  with  plates  and  dishes, 
join  in  the  merriment,  nothing 
loth.  The  contagion  spreads 
to  father  and  mother,  aunt  and 
unole  ;  soon  the  maids  are  gig- 
gling ;  even  old  John,  once 
father's  errand-boy,  now  our 
solemn  -  faced  gardener,  grins 
perceptibly,  while  his  wife's 
worn  features  light  up  pleas- 
antly ;  the  youths  who  are  our 
chief  guests  so  far  forget  their 
shyness  as  to  laugh  out  loudly, 
and  mirth  becomes  the  order 
of  that  Christmas  Day. 

"Presently  the  boys  of  the 
village  choir  call  to  sing  their 
carols.  Very  timid  they  are, 
making  the  poorest  of  starts, 
and,  further  frightened  by  their 
failure,  giving  Victoria  and 
her  helper  another  opportunity 
in  the  rdle  they  play  so  admir- 
ably. It  is  wonderful  how 
that  bit  of  kindly  encourage- 
ment charms  the  lads'  shyness 
away.  How  sweetly  their 
voices  echo  around  me  now ! 

"Ham  sandwiches  and 
mince-pies,  oranges  and  nuts, 
biscuits,  and  some  of  mother's 
famous  ginger- wine,  render  the 
lads  so  perfectly  at  ease  there 
is  no  saying  how  long  they 
would  stay  but  for  the  coming 
of  the  village  hand-bell  ringers, 
famous  for  miles,  with  whose 
marvellous  skill  they  feel  they 
cannot  compete. 

"Oh,  wondrous  music  of 
those  bells  floating  melodi- 
ously into  my  prison,  bringing 
thoughts  of  Christmas  joy  and 
peace ! 

"But  what  have  memories 
of  Christmas  joy  and  peace, 
of  beloved  faces,  of  music  and 
laughter  and  song,  of  bright 


holly  and  mystic  mistletoe,  of 
tables  laden  with  good  things 
— what  have  these  to  do  with 
a  famished  Bedouin  shivering 
in  a  foul  dungeon  in  Meso- 
potamia, looking  for  torture 
on  a  Christmas  Day  already 
dawned?  I  cannot  answer. 
Yet  such  were  my  memories, 
standing  with  my  brother  in 
the  pit,  and  I  was  thankful, 
being  lifted  thereby  quite  out 
of  myself  and,  haply,  drawn 
to  One  Whose  sorrow  was 
much  more  than  my  sorrow. 

"For  as  the  picture  of  that 
Christmas  faded,  men's  voices 
broke  the  stillness  of  the 
morning.  My  brother  guessed 
the  import  of  their  words. 
Alas,  he  is  no  stoic !  Great 
beads  of  sweat  rolled  down 
his  forehead  in  the  dawning 
light.  His  palms  bled  as  the 
nails  bit  deep  when  he  clenched 
his  hands  in  agony.  For  the 
men  spoke  of  preparations  for 
the  inquisition  before  which 
he  must  appear  as  victim, 
giving  instructions  that  he 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
pit  in  half  an  hour. 

"Sick  and  faint,  a  mist 
rising  before  his  eyes,  every 
limb  quaking  with  terror, 
Allah  the  compassionate,  the 
merciful,  has  pity,  causing 
him  to  see  this  marvellous 
vision : 

"Inside  an  Arab  tent  three 
angel  heads  rest  on  soft 
pillows,  sweetly  sleeping.  An 
Eastern  mother  steps  lightly 
from  couch  to  couch,  shading 
the  light  of  a  little  lamp  she 
carries.  As  she  lays  presents 
en  their  pillows  she  stoops  to 
kiss  each  perfect  little  face, 
kneeling  at  last  beside  the 
bed  of  an  infant  boy  very  like 
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my  Bedouin.  His  smooth 
round  face  is  smiling,  and  a 
chubby  hand  presses  fast  a 
broken  knife  of  father's,  so 
dear  for  that  he  will  not  part 
with  it  even  when  asleep. 

"The  mother  kneels  long. 
Very  earnest  are  her  prayers, 
for  tears  fall  fast  upon  that 
infant  faoe.  My  brother  sighs. 
For  myself  I  draw  inspiration 
from  the  vision.  He  from 
Whom  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  oup  to  pass,  though  Son 
of  God,  once  slept  as  that 
little  boy  sleeps.  An  Eastern 
mother  onoe  shaded  the  light 
from  His  smooth  round  face, 
stooping  over  His  little  bed. 
For  Him,  doubtless,  an  Eastern 
mother  prayed  with  tears. 
Yet  He  grew  to  manhood  and 
humiliation  and  the  bitter 
cross !  And  that  painful  way 
led  straight  on  to  the  glory 
of  His  finished  work.  Now 
He  sees  of  the  travail  of  His 
soul  and  is  satisfied  for  ever- 
more. 

"  Limping  wearily  with 
lagging  steps,  never  so  many 
thousand  miles  behind,  there 
seemed  yet  this  affinity  be- 
tween Exampler  and  feeble 
copyist — I  at  least  desired  the 
service  I  found.  Perchance  I 
discerned  but  very  dimly  what 
it  was  I  offered  myself  to  do. 
If  the  road  proved  more  pain- 
ful, the  oup  more  bitter  than 
I  thought,  wherefore  should  I 
complain  seeing  my  privilege 
was  also  greater? 

"The  hardness  of  my  lot 
should  stimulate  my  utmost 
effort.  'He  suffered  thus  for 
England' — none  might  say  it 
of  me,  but  my  heart  would  be 
aware.  Whatever  the  small 
sacrifice  required  of  me,  thou- 


sands of  mothers'  sons  in 
Britain  had  doubtless  paid 
more  already.  I  was  only 
being  admitted  late  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  brave  ones  of 
the  earth,  dying  like  true 
men  —  there  in  France  and 
Flanders,  Gallipoli  and  Africa 
—  here  in  Mesopotamia  —  on 
every  sea  —  for  sake  of  God 
against  the  Devil !  I  who 
know  something  of  Turkish 
misrule,  know  also  that  the 
Germans  are  more  devilish 
still  ;  wherefore  I  say  this 
great  fight  is  of  good  against 
evil,  and  happy  are  they  who 
find  place  on  the  right  side. 
Shall  we  prove  ourselves  un- 
worthy such  glorious  com- 
pany, I  and  my  Bedouin 
brother?  I  must  make  him 
understand.  Then  if  Allah 
wills  it  he  shall  overcome 
in  the  trial  he  must  face 
instantly. 

"Hark,  the  tormentors  are 
at  hand !  What  means  this 
fragrant  wafting  into  my  mind 
out  of  my  school  chapel  of  five- 
and- twenty  years  gone  by — 
1  Conformable  unto  His  death '  ? 
Is  my  brother  soon  to  die? 
Hardly  is  he  given  time  to 
nerve  himself  for  the  terrible 
ordeal  before  him.  Swiftly  a 
man  descends  with  cords.  He 
is  made  secure.  They  drag  him 
roughly  out  of  the  pit.  They 
lead  him  away  like  a  sheep. 
He  is  set  in  an  open  space 
and  there  left  standing  alone. 
Soldiers  creep  stealthily  behind 
him.  Suddenly  they  discharge 
their  rifles  close  to  his  ears. 
His  eyes  turned  towards  the 
calm  sky,  he  neither  blenches 
nor  stirs.  They  marvel  at  him, 
then  carry  him  to  a  big  gun, 
to  which  he  is  bound  with  stout 
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chains.  Flames  leap  from  a 
soore  of  explosions ;  he  trembles 
from  head  to  foot;  blood  btreams 
from  ears  and  nostrils,  yet  he 
neither  speaks  nor  groans. 
Some  who  had  doubted  whether 
he  were  deaf  and  dumb  now 
make  up  their  minds  entirely  in 
his  favour;  but  others,  satisfied 
that  truly  he  cannot  hear,  are 
only  half-convinced  that  he  is 
mute.  Most  callous  of  all,  the 
officers  who  visited  the  mouth 
of  the  pit  now  direct  more 
terrible  tortures. 

"He  is  unchained,  and  led  to 
where  a  fiery  furnace  is  burn- 
ing. Stripping  him  naked,  they 
sear  his  poor  body  with  irons 
made  white-hot  in  the  fire.  He 
writhes  and  groans,  yet  opens 
not  his  mouth  in  speech. 
Maddened  with  savage  rage, 
they  seize  pincers,  tearing  out 
nails  from  the  fingers  of  his 
left  hand.  Tears  stream  down 
his  face,  his  perspiring  flesh 
shudders,  he  gazes  upon  his 
persecutors  in  mute  reproach — 
and  that  is  all. 

" '  Conformable  unto  His 
death ' — the  darkened  light,  the 
cruel  pain,  the  maddening 
thirst,  theutterloneliness  among 
that  howling,  mocking,  savage 
crew — his  friends  far  off — no 
loving  wife  to  cool  his  fevered 
brow,  to  hold  his  weary  hand, 
to  smooth  his  dying  pillow — no 
farewell  kiss  from  little  angels 
gathered  round  his  bed — '  Con- 
formable unto  His  death ' — 
Oh  God,  not  that! 

"Imitating  my  brother,  I 
who  write  of  his  afflictions  went 
down  into  silence  and  forget- 
fulness  as  I  wrote  those  last 
words,  even  as  he  went  down 
into  blackness  ere  the  torment- 


ors finished  their  work.  When 
I  came  to  myself  I  found  the 
writing  hidden  under  me,  so  my 
guard  found  it  not. 

"  His  trial  over,  victory  won 
in  the  bitter  contest,  they  carry 
my  brother  to  a  shelter  where 
he  wakes  to  turn  grateful  eyes 
heavenward  as  he  remembers 
a  great  deliverance.  Though 
he  has  little  appetite  he  views 
with  delight  the  plentiful  food 
and  drink  they  set  before  him, 
for  he  knows  by  these  tokens 
that  suspicion  concerning  him 
is  now  clean  done  away.  Could 
he  but  hear  angry  voices  with- 
out he  would  realise  how  some, 
pitying  him,  hurl  reproaches  at 
brutes  out  of  whose  stony  hearts 
can  still  proceed  the  deep  curs- 
ings and  ragings  of  vexation 
and  defeat. 

"A  charitable  Mullah  bends 
over  him,  examining  his  hurts. 
Overlaying  the  burns  with  a 
coating  of  wheat  flour  he  takes 
from  a  bowl  he  carries  in  his 
hand,  he  binds  the  sores  in 
linen  cloths.  Clapping  his 
hands,  four  soldiers  appear. 
These  he  commands  to  carry 
my  brother  again  to  the  place 
of  burning.  Ah,  his  terror  as 
they  make  him  stand  once  more 
beside  that  burning  fiery  fur- 
nace! But  the  Mullah's  pur- 
pose is  merciful.  Grasping  the 
wrist  of  my  brother's  hand 
firmly  yet  with  kindness,  he 
plunges  the  fingers  into  the 
white  flames,  cauterising  the 
wounds,  which,  having  had  him 
borne  whence  he  came,  he 
anoints  with  oil,  then  binds  up 
also  in  linen  cloths,  after  which 
he  pours  cordials  down  his 
throat,  and,  departing,  leaves 
the  patient  blessing  him  for 
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the  oomparative  ease  he  has  of 
his  healing  skill. 

"So,  not  in  utter  loneliness, 
but  dozing  in  company  of  the 
best  and  bravest  what  time  the 
dull  throbbing  of  his  hurts 
suffered  him  not  to  soundly 
sleep,  they  left  him  solitary 
that  Christmas  Day.  Musing 
of  the  comrades  of  his  youth, 
his  heart  indited  how  they 
would  count  it  all  joy  which 
came  by  way  of  serving  George. 
Fine  fellows,  true  men  every 
one  of  them,  it  stirred  him  to 
tears  to  feel  he  had  not  proved 
himself  unworthy  of  kinship 
with  a  noble  race.  Perhaps  men 
misjudged  him  when  they  made 
him  outcast.  Perhaps  his  own 
folly  was  alone  to  blame.  At 
least  he  lay  redeemed  at  last. 
Like  myriads  more,  content 
to  endure  to  the  death  for 
sake  of  the  country  which  bore 
them,  he  cared  nothing  that 
only  his  own  soul  knew  the 
truth — his  own  and  one  other ; 
for  what  is  fame  in  comparison 
of  the  tender  light  gleaming 
from  the  proud  eyes  of  that 
sweetest  wife,  that  dearest 
woman  in  the  world  who  owns 
a  poor  maimed  creature  for  her 
only  hero,  her  best  beloved  ! 

"  For  her  sake  as  well  as  be- 
cause he  loves  the  British,  he 
faced  the  risks  of  his  solitary 
campaign.  His  heart  thirsted 
for  vengeance  upon  beasts 
whose  lust  drove  them  many  a 
time  to  attempt  the  seizure  of 
that  purest  and  most  beautiful 
queen  of  pearls  set  for  ever  in 
his  heart.  Then  came  the  over- 
mastering desire  to  fight  for 
George  as  best  a  beggar  mute 
may  fight  when  a  soul  strangely 
English  is  stirred  because  ene- 
mies rise  up  against  the  King 


of  that  unworthy  blood-brother 
who  tells  of  his  doings.  And 
sight  and  taste  of  their  cruel- 
ties rekindled  the  memory  of 
old  wrongs.  While  he  lay 
conscious  of  his  hurts  he  had 
satisfaction  in  counting  the 
evil  he  had  done  the  enemies  of 
his  race  already,  planning  much 
more  against  the  day  when  he 
should  have  strength  back. 

"  Thus  sleep  overtook  him, 
bringing  curious  visions  as  sol- 
ace to  his  troubled  mind.  The 
father  and  mother  he  had  not 
seen  for  twelve  long  years,  nei- 
ther looked  to  see  again  save  in 
another  world,  and  the  sister  lost 
longer  still — these  three  visited 
his  dreams,  clothed  in  shining 
raiment,  speaking  no  word,  yet 
gladness  in  their  eyes  and  smiles 
upon  their  faces  telling  how, 
from  a  land  where  sorrow  and 
suffering  dwell  no  more,  they 
bid  him  be  of  good  cheer  till, 
having  finally  overcome,  one 
day  a  merciful  voice  shall  call 
him  faithful  in  the  few  things 
given  him  to  do. 

"These  comforters  of  his  own 
family  are  swallowed  up  soon 
in  a  great  multitude  in  which 
stand  many  friends  of  long  ago, 
white-robed  and  with  shining 
faces  —  the  first-fruits  of  the 
earth,  early  victors  in  the  fight 
— owning  him  as  comrade,  and 
nodding  pleasantly  as  they 
sweep  along  their  triumphant 
way. 

"  Last  of  all,  he  has  a  vision 
of  home  and  dear  ones — little 
children  playing  in  the  sun- 
light. But  see,  the  face  of  the 
mother  watching  over  them 
grows  distraught  with  terror. 
In  his  dream  he  struggles  to 
her  side  that  he  may  comfort 
her,  falling  many  a  time  by 
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reason  of  his  weakness  or  of 
obstacles  hidden  in  the  road, 
and  reaching  her  at  last  faint 
and  with  no  word  to  say,  so 
that  she  must  give  herself  the 
consolation  he  essayed  to  take. 

"He  groaned  with  disap- 
pointment, beholding  the  vi- 
sion. The  aching  of  his  hurts 
woke  him.  Soldiers  bringing 
more  food  about  that  hour 
brought  also  his  staff,  broken 
near  the  bottom  where  the 
wood  was  solid,  so  that  the 
hollow  part  where  he  was  wont 
to  grasp  with  the  hand  was 
overlooked  if  inspection  had 
been  made.  Yet  I  am  thank- 
ful he  was  hungry  in  the  pit, 
and  made  a  meal.  They  came 
near  to  finding  out  his  secret 
treasure-house.  Had  they  seen 
those  little  sketches,  of  what 
avail  would  an  illiterate  mute 
have  found  his  best  effort  to 
explain  to  men  full  of  suspicion 
how  such  pictures  came  to  be 
in  his  possession?  Having 
some  experience  of  the  plight 
an  innocent  may  occupy  when 
things  point  ill  against  him, 
I  could  but  rejoice  for  my 
brother's  sake. 

"When  quite  alone  I  made 
shift  to  unscrew  the  hollow 
part,  taking  therefrom  the 
paper  and  pencil  he  had  left, 
and  thrusting  the  same  among 
linen  lying  for  my  brother's 
use  as  often  as  he  had  a  mind 
to  tend  his  burns.  It  is  well 
he  found  paper  little  to  his 
taste  in  the  pit.  There  was  no 
other  way  save  to  write  off  the 
exultation  I  had  at  the  tale  of 
that  pessimistic  German — to 
shout  for  joy,  to  sing,  to  leap, 
being  dangerous  altogether ; 
and,  tools  for  writing  hard  to 
come  by  here,  I  am  very  grate- 


ful for  my  brother's  little 
hoard. 

"By  New  Year's  Day  he 
was  well  enough  to  resume  his 
wanderings  about  the  camp, 
being  let  go  where  he  would, 
none  staying  him.  By  some 
curious  magnetism  all  maga- 
zines attracted  him  irresistibly. 
Many  a  time  they  who  kept 
guard  found  him  at  the  doors. 
Knowing  the  accident  his 
ignorance  had  already  caused, 
they  coaxed  him  away,  yet 
gently,  for  by  now  most  men 
pitied  him,  his  helplessness  and 
innocency  made  manifest. 

"So  day  by  day  he  trcd  the 
weary  round  of  trenches,  and 
fixed  his  startled  eyes  on  gun 
emplacements  till  it  came  about 
that  he  could  easily  find  his 
way  to  any  point,  even  when 
it  was  pitch  dark.  Often  he 
wandered  into  places  where 
officers  of  rank  made  plans, 
they  paying  no  heed  to  one 
who,  knowing  not  his  own 
tongue,  was  little  able  to 
understand  the  tongues  of 
other  peoples. 

"I,  who  made  some  little 
out  of  what  was  said  secretly, 
learnt  how  the  Turks  were 
being  strongly  reinforced,  many 
of  their  soldiers  being  released 
through  my  own  people  having 
failed,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
task  they  set  themselves  of 
driving  the  enemy  from  the 
Gallipoli  peninsula  and  so  tak- 
ing Constantinople.  Among 
the  Germans  coming  here  about 
this  time  was  one  I  had  known 
in  my  voyages  into  Arab  ports 
where  he  passed  as  a  merchant. 
But  here  he  seemed  to  be  an 
officer  of  the  German  army, 
whose  work  was  to  spy  out 
Arabs  of  doubtful  friendliness, 
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for  which  purpose  he  was  dis- 
guised as  a  Dervish. 

"A  boasting  brute,  he  made 
muoh  of  news  he  said  he  had 
from  reliable  sources.  I  am 
glad  he  was  so  plainly  a  liar, 
otherwise  the  good  I  had  of 
the  pessimistic  fellow  had  been 
all  undone.  This  braggart  told 
of  a  hundred  thousand  British 
and  ten  thousand  Zulus  taken 
in  Gallipoli;  going  mad  as  he 
described  how  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  Welsh,  Canadian,  Aus- 
tralian, New  Zealand,  and 
Indian  regiments  laid  down 
their  arms  and  came  over  in 
brigades  waving  white  flags  in 
terror  they  had  at  the  hand- 
ful of  German  soldiers  sent  to 
stiffen  the  Turkish  resistance, 
as  he  said.  So  foolish  grew 
his  boastings  at  the  last  that 
my  pessimist  lost  temper,  tell- 
ing him  to  his  face  he  had 
best  remember  he  dealt  with 
men  of  some  little  sense,  not 
raving  lunatics  like  he  himself 
was. 

"Indeed  I  had  hard  work 
not  to  cheer  his  words  when 
he  declared  it  idle  folly  to 
talk  of  Britons  surrendering 
in  masses  to  handfuls  or  to 
multitudes,  since  that  is  not 
their  way.  As  for  the  Zulus, 
they  fought  not  on  any  battle- 
field in  this  war,  and  as  for 
many  of  those  other  repre- 
sentatives of  Britain  he  had 
named,  my  pessimist  knew  of 
a  certainty  they  had  never  so 
muoh  as  seen  Gallipoli. 

"  This  so  angered  the  boaster 
that  he  dealt  my  brother  a 
vicious  kick,  commanding  him 
to  get  out  of  sight,  a  saying 
he  understood  not,  so  remained 
where  he  was,  while  I,  know- 
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ing  the  fellow  was  too  drunken 
to  recognise  me  as  the  Arab 
sailor  he  was  wont  to  talk  to 
elsewhere,  listened  intent  for 
other  words  to  proceed  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  fool  sent  by 
Allah  for  my  consolation. 

"After  his  kind  he  must  be 
babbling  again  before  long. 
This  time  he  talked  of  British 
shipping,  and  plots  to  sink  it, 
which  he  said  were  being 
hatched  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  One  fragment  of  his 
new  tale  was  of  special  in- 
terest to  me,  seeing  I  could 
easily  put  that  much  to  the 
proof.  Agents,  he  declared, 
were  conveying  stores  of  bombs 
to  Aden  among  other  places. 
Arab  sailors  were  to  be  hired 
by  himself  and  another  to  put 
these  bombs  aboard  British 
vessels,  among  the  coal.  Know- 
ing Arab  sailors  at  Aden,  I 
grew  desirous  of  finding 
whether  this  fellow  had  power 
to  speak  truth  at  any  time, 
some  instinct  telling  me  there 
is  more  in  this  part  of  his  story 
than  in  any  other. 

"Now  I  was  thankful  for 
healthy  scabs  covering  my 
brother's  burns.  He  was  weak 
from  dysentery,  and  gangrene 
had  appeared  in  his  arm.  Yet, 
choosing  an  hour  of  thick  dark- 
ness, I  managed  that  night  to 
convey  him  within  British 
lines.  Howbeit  he  grew  afraid 
lest  he  lost  life  as  well  as 
limb,  madly  endeavouring  to 
out  off  the  festering  arm  him- 
self before  the  morning. 

"  My  countrymen,  seeing 
what  he  had  done,  hurried  him 
to  the  doctors,  grumbling  the 
while  about  the  shame  they 
had  in  putting  extra  burdens 
3  F 
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on  the  shoulders  of  men  weary 
for  sleep  already,  being  few  in 
number  where  toil  was  unceas- 
ing. Yet  those  doctors,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  my  brother's 
evil  case,  gave  their  skill  cheer- 
fully to  that  outcast  of  the 
desert,  saving  his  life,  and 
making  him  their  grateful 
debtor  evermore. 

"In  his  gratitude,  indeed,  he 
essayed  to  utter  thanks.  To 
his  intense  amazement  his  lips 
spake  the  sweet  Arab  tongue 
he  loved,  and,  marvel  quite  as 
great,  his  ears  were  opened ! 
Excited  beyond  measure  be- 
cause of  his  good  fortune,  he 
stammered  in  pitiful  English 
how  he  had  great  news  to  tell 
could  one  be  found  who  under- 
stood his  Arabic. 

"The  soldiers,  who  knew  he 
was  mute  aforetime  when  he 
came  to  the  camp,  being 
intelligent  Britons  and  not 
simple  Arabs,  were  able  easi- 
ly to  comprehend  what  had 
chanced.  They  had  heard 
of  oases  similar.  The  shock 
caused  by  amputating  the 
festering  arm  had  restored 
his  speech !  Ah,  my  brother, 
what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  such 
wisdom  and  understanding ! 

"Not  heeding  too  gravely 
the  babblings  of  one  so  igno- 
rant, a  boy  officer  took  down 
my  brother's  story,  translated 
with  fair  accuracy  by  an  older 
man  who  knew  Arabic,  but 
not  perfectly.  The  parts  which 
told  of  trenches  and  gun  em- 
placements and  ammunition 
stores  were  received  in  good 
faith,  but  when  he  passed  to 
speak  of  plans  laid  by  German 
and  Turkish  officers  talking 
together  in  a  mute's  pres- 
ence, his  hearers  lost  cre- 


dence. What  should  a  beggar 
Bedouin,  who  was  deaf  and 
dumb  till  an  hour  ago,  know 
of  strange  tongues? 

"It  came  into  my  mind  to 
offer  enlightenment,  casting 
about  in  vain  for  officers  who 
saw  him  on  his  earlier  visit, 
and  in  the  end  deciding  I 
could  do  nothing.  If  I,  an 
Englishman,  testified  to  my 
brother's  good  faith,  what 
cause  had  I  to  hope  they 
would  believe  me  more  than 
him  ?  Because  Englishmen 
once  judged  me  a  liar,  and 
worse,  I  found  it  too  hard 
to  explain  my  true  position 
fully  now.  Besides,  they  hav- 
ing enough  in  what  they  did 
believe  of  my  brother's  tale, 
I  could  well  let  things  be. 

"  The  common  soldiers 
mingled  rough  kindness  with 
a  superstitious  awe  in  their 
manner  of  treating  him,  due, 
I  think,  to  the  curious  habit 
he  has  of  showing  contempt 
for  all  who  are  infidel.  Set- 
ting an  Arab  camp-follower  to 
translate  his  talk,  they  gave 
him  food  and  rest,  while  tend- 
ing the  place  whence  the  arm 
was  taken  away  and  curing 
the  dysentery  he  suffered 
from. 

"But  before  he  was  well 
enough  to  undertake  so  long 
a  journey,  he  gave  signs  of 
being  determined  to  start  for 
that  home  not  far  from  Aden 
he  had  talked  about  a  hundred 
times,  where  a  lovely  wife  and 
three  bonnie  bairns  await  him, 
as  he  never  tires  of  telling. 
What  so  poor  a  creature  does 
with  a  family  our  soldiers 
failed  entirely  to  make  out. 
They  offered  him  money,  but 
he  said  he  had  enough,  adding 
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to  the  mystery  of  his  being 
by  that  saying.  Destitute 
save  for  two  days'  food,  his 
rags,  and  his  broken  staff,  a 
morning  dawned  when  men 
must  seek  him  miles  from  the 
camp,  his  face  set  towards 
Basra,  where  he  looked  to  find 
ship  for  Aden  or  Mooha — 
either  place  would  do. 

"Never  did  rain  pour  down 
more  ceaselessly,  never  did 
man  tramp  more  wearily 
through  deeper  mud !  My 
brother  having  toiled  three 
days,  I  at  last  persuaded  him 
to  rest  awhile,  hospitably 
entertained  by  a  charitable 
Arab,  whom  Allah  reward. 
Here  he  renews  strength  for 
the  depressing  march  he  must 
shortly  resume,  and  as  he 
rests  I  finish  this  simple 
record  of  his  doings.  It  may 
be,  if  these  words  shall  travel 
to  a  country  where  he  is,  one 
who  knew  me  for  a  mute  in 
days  gone  by,  and  for  all  my 
playfulness  saw  good  in  me, 
as  he  declared,  will  find  ex- 
cellence in  the  conduct  of  my 
better  brother. 

"For  myself,  I  desire  no 
more  than  fulfilment  of  the 
vision  wherein,  reaching  home 
after  painful  journeying,  my 
brother  found  wife  and  chil- 
dren safe  at  last.  If  such  be 
granted  me  I  am  content.  In 
humble  fashion  I  have  sought 
to  help  my  Bedouin  to  help 
England.  If  between  us  we 
have  done  anything  at  all — 
and  perchance  those  shells  he 
exploded  might  have  destroyed 
British  lives,  perchance  cer- 
tain information  he  gave  shall 
prove  of  some  small  service — 
we  are  both  richly  rewarded. 

"Thus   far  had    I    written, 


intent  upon  concluding,  when 
our  friendly  host  espied  a  Der- 
vish wading  wearily  towards 
our  shelter  through  the  mire 
and  rain.  With  marvellous 
circumspection  for  a  fool,  I 
discerned  the  German  braggart 
under  his  disguise.  Anointing 
my  head  and  washing  my  face, 
I  got  mine  host  to  cover 
me  with  a  rich  cloak,  and, 
after  laying  me  down  on  soft 
cushions,  to  wait  humbly  upon 
me  with  all  ceremony  due  to  a 
Mullah  of  the  highest  rank. 

"  The  Dervish  bowed  himself 
into  my  presence.  Calling  him 
by  name,  I  bade  him,  in  his 
own  tongue,  tell  me  quickly 
wherefore  he  was  come,  and, 
when  he  told  his  errand,  asked 
was  not  one  fool  enough  for  all 
the  spying  to  be  done  in  those 
parts,  I  myself  being  journey- 
ing to  Basra,  my  authority  and 
experience  greater  far  than  his. 
Storming  loudly  at  him,  I  had 
him  confused  very  quickly. 
Whereupon  I  told  him  I 
doubted  whether  he  were  not 
an  English  spy  after  all,  find- 
ing fault  with  his  German 
accent,  and  threatening  to  take 
him  to  the  camp  from  which 
he  said  he  came,  that  I  might 
have  him  examined,  when,  if 
he  spake  not  truth,  he  should 
certainly  be  shot.  The  more 
he  explained,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  seemed  to  become  that 
he  sought  to  impersonate  some 
junior  of  mine  in  the  War  Lord's 
service,  doubting  whether  it 
were  not  best  to  shoot  him 
out  of  hand.  And  at  this  he 
showed  me  his  papers,  when, 
being  merciful,  I  let  him  go, 
he  promising  he  would  return 
to  him  who  sent  him,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  be  given 
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more  perfect  orders,  such  as 
would  not  interfere  with  the 
work  of  one  not  quite  so  great 
a  fool  as  he.  Wherefore,  white- 
faced  and  trembling  violently, 
he  started  back  to  that  camp 
in  which  my  brother  suffered, 
I  having  gained  a  full  month 
for  my  purpose  in  seeing  what 
was  in  his  tale  of  bombs  for 
ships,  the  way  I  sent  him  being 
round  about  and  long. 

"  Grateful  to  Allah  for  creat- 
ing a  fool  to  cheer  me  as  I 
walk  in  deep  valleys,  whether 
I  have  done  anything  or  noth- 
ing, I  am  glad  to  have  lived 
these  latter  days.  The  glory 
of  companionship  with  men 
who  dare  to  war  for  good 
against  evil  clothes  me  from 
head  to  foot,  How  good  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  of  British 
blood !  None  who  have  so 
high  a  privilege  should  ever 
know  despair. 

"Perchance  my  countrymen 
have  been  constrained  by  for- 
tune even  to  yield  up  Gallipoli, 
as  that  German  braggart  said. 
He  lied  wildly  about  surren- 
dered prisoners,  yet  it  may 
well  be  that  some  truth  was 
to  be  sifted  out  of  his  words. 
Rumours  which  had  reached 
our  own  lines  told  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  noblest  pur- 
chasing little  save  glory  im- 
perishable with  their  blood 
poured  forth  in  that  accursed 
place.  The  Germans  boast 
that  all  goes  well  with  them 
in  France;  while  on  the  sea, 
if  half  they  say  be  true,  Bri- 
tannia grasps  the  sceptre  with 


enfeebled  hands.  I  care  not 
whether  such  braggarts  speak 
truth  or  lie — I  who  have  seen 
visions  and  dreamed  dreams. 

" '  Those  cubs  of  Nelson  and 
Drake '  coming  from  the  world's 
end — how  my  heart  glows  as 
it  treasures  up  words  which 
moved  their  German  speaker 
to  sadness  ! — I  hear  the  tramp- 
ing of  their  feet !  Ah,  how 
like  men  they  hasten  in  their 
eager  millions  to  the  fray  !  I 
hear  their  songs  of  victory. 
Assuredly  the  day  of  triumph 
hastens  on.  My  Arab  brother, 
this  is  no  small  matter  wherein 
we  have  been  permitted  humble 
part !  Oh,  we  are  very  thank- 
ful! Let  us  be  going.  Dear 
ones  wait.  Our  tidings  shall 
gladden  their  hearts  with  a  joy 
unspeakable." 

How,  in  the  strength  of  his 
intense  devotion  to  those  dear 
ones,  the  hero  overcame  inde- 
scribable difficulties  and  hard- 
ships, reaching  home  to  find  his 
dream  of  that  same  terrible 
journey  strikingly  fulfilled ; 
how,  nursed  back  to  moderate 
health,  he  again  outwitted  the 
German  officer  created  a  fool 
by  Allah  to  cheer  him  as  he 
walked  in  deep  valleys,  destroy- 
ing with  the  Aden  bombs  not 
British  shipping  but  a  great 
Turkish  arsenal;  how  the  cup 
he  dreaded  most  was  mercifully 
spared  him  at  last,  his  parting 
hour  cheered  by  the  devoted 
presence  of  his  best  beloved — 
all  this  '  Maga ' l  has  already 
told. 


;Maga,'  February  1917. 
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HURNAM-SINGH. 
BY   GENERAL  SIR   JAMES   WILLCOCKS,   G.C.M.G.,   K.C.B.,   K.C.S.I. 

I. 

BENEATH  an  anoient  pipal-tree,  fast  by  the  Jhelum's  tide, 
In  silent  thought  sat  Hurn am- Singh, 
A  Khalsa  l  soldier  of  the  King : 
He  mused  on  things  now  done  and  past, 
For  he  had  reached  his  home  at  last, 
His  empty  sleeve  his  pride. 

II. 

Five  years  before  a  village  lout,  beneath  the  self-same  tree, 
He  met  the  Havildar,  who'd  come 
With  honeyed  words  and  beat  of  drum, 
Cajoling  all  who  glory  sought, 
And  telling  how  the  regiment  fought 
The  Zakha  and  the  Mohmand  clans, 
With  shouts  of  victory. 

III. 

Wah  Guru  Ji !   rang  in  his  ears,  the  famous  battle  cry, 
And  Hurnam-Singh  had  since  then  seen, 
On  Flanders  plains,  from  fierce  Messines, 
To  Festubert  and  Neuve  Chapelle, 
'Mid  festering  bogs  and  scenes  of  hell, 
How  Khalsa  soldiers  die. 

IV. 

The  village  yokels  round  him  flocked  to  hearken  to  his  tales, 
How  he  had  crossed  the  Kala2  sea, 
From  India's  strand  past  Araby, 
Thro'  Egypt's  sands  to  Europe's  shores, 
Where  the  wild  stormy  mistral  roars, 
And  anohor'd  in  Marseilles. 


1  General  name  for  Sikhs  =  chosen  people. 

2  Black  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  sea. 
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V. 

"Is  it  the  truth,"  said  one  more  bold  than  village  yokels  be, 
"That  men  with  wings  ascend  on  high 
And  fight  with  Gods  in  yonder  sky? 
That  iron  monsters  belohing  wrath, 
Beneath  their  wheels  of  Juggernaut, 
Claim  victims  for  Kali?" 


VI. 

"Now  list   all  ye,"  said  Hurnam- Singh,   "the   aged   and   the 
youth, 

The  tales  they  told  in  bygone  days, 
Of  Gods  and  Ghouls  in  ancient  lays, 
Are  true,  not  false;   mine  eyes  descried, 
Mine  ears  have  heard  as  heroes  died, 
The  Mahabharut's x  truth. 


VII. 

"  The  land  of  France  is  wide  and  fair,  the  people  brave  and  free, 
I  fain  would  tell,  but  orders  came, 
'  Push  on,  the  foe  awaits  the  game ' — 
The  game  of  death ;    the  Khalsa  cry, 
The  warriors'  welkin,  rent  the  sky, 
Fateh  Wah  Guru  Ji!2 


VIII. 

"The  Sahibs  faces  told  their  tale;  no  craven  thought  or  sloth 
In  those  brave  hearts,  as  we  had  learned 
When  Gujerat  the  tide  had  turned, 
And  left  the  names  of  Aliwal 
And  Chillianwala  as  a  pall 
Of  glory  to  us  both. 

IX. 

"And  thus  the  sons  of  Hindustan,  from  Himalaya  to  Scinde, 
From  Hindu  Rush  to  Decoan  plains, 
Rent  in  a  day  the  ancient  chains 
Which  isolated  class  from  clan, 
And  joined  in  battle  as  one  man, 
To  die  for  Mata  Hind.3 

1  Mahabharut  or  "  Great  War  "  ;  the  great  epic  poem  of  India. 

2  The  Sikh  war-cry.  3  Mother  India. 
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"  Hur  Mahadeo !   Guru  Ji !   and  Allah's  saored  name, 
Shri  Gunga  Jai ! l   from  brave  Nepal, 
Re-echoed  loud  through  wild  Garhwal ; 
From  Dogra  vale,  Afridi  olan, 
To  the  proud  homes  of  Rajistan, 
Was  lit  the  martial  flame. 


XI. 

"As  pitiless  the  bullets  rained,  'mid  angry  storm  and  flood, 
Khudadad  Khan !  immortal  name, 
Stood  by  his  gun,  for  India's  fame 
Was  in  his  hands;  the  Huns  advance, 
Recoil ;  Retire ;  the  soil  of  France 
Is  richer  with  his  blood." 


XII. 

And  Hurnam  paused  as  he  recalled,  one  dark  November  morn, 
When  twice  three  thousand  foes  had  rushed 
Our  trenches,  powdered  into  dust, 
And  bayonet  point  and  Kukry  blade 
Avenging  retribution  made, 

Before  the  break  of  dawn. 


XIII. 

"  Garhwal  will  tell,"  he  said,  "  with  pride  her  children  oft  recite, 
How  Durwan  Negi,  lion-heart! 
Was  first  and  foremost  from  the  start ; 
He  led  the  charge  which  won  the  day, — 
Oh,  brothers,   'twas  a  glorious  fray, 
For  victory  came  with  light." 


XIV. 

Shabash !    Shabash !   from    every   tongue,  and  mothers'  hearts 
stood  still, 

As  sons  stepped  forth  and  made  demand 
They  too  should  join  the  glorious  band, 
They  too  should  hear  the  battle's  din, 
Or  purge  the  soul  of  every  sin, 

If  such  were  Ish war's2  will. 


1  War-cries  of  Hindus,  Sikhs,  Mahomedans,  and  Gurkhas.  2  God. 
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xv. 

Huriiam  went  on:  "At  Neuve  Chapelle,  at  Festubert,  we  bled, 
On  Wipers  field,  at  Moulin  Pietre, 
We  heard  the  German  hymn  of  hate; 
Above  our  lines  the  war-ships  soared, 
Our  trenches  rooked  while  cannon  roared 
The  requiem  of  the  dead." 

XVI. 

The    Jhelum's    banks    had   witnessed   oft   her   waters    stained 
with  gore, 

Had  heard  the  tramp  of  countless  feet, 
Had  known  both  triumph  and  defeat, 
But  never  had  her  waters  swirled 
A  prouder  message  to  the  world 
Than  Hurnam's  story  bore. 

XVII. 

For  India's  sons  had  sealed  their  oath,  according  to  their  laws ; 
Sealed  it  with  blood  across  the  sea, 
From  Flanders  to  Gallipoli, 
On  Tigris'  banks,   on  Egypt's  sands, 
'Mid  Afric's  swamps  and  hinterlands, 
And  died  in  England's  cause. 

XVIII. 

For  ages  long  the  Mullah's  cry,  the  temple  bells  shall  wile, 
And  call  to  prayer  for  those  who  died, 
The  father,  mother,  son,  and  bride, 
Descendants  of  the  loyal  brave 
Who  rest  in  warrior's  simple  grave, 
And  need  no  marble  pile. 
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III.  A  WAGE   SLAVE. 


THE  Coxswain  nodded  to  the 
boy  messenger  and  reached  for 
his  oap. 

"  All  right,  my  lad — 'ook  me 
down  that  lammy.  What's  the 
panic,  d'ye  know?" 

" No,  /  dunno.  Sez  'e,  'Tell 
'im  to  come  up.  I  want  'im  at 
the  wheel,'  'e  sez.  An'  I  come 
along  an' " 

"  All  right— 'ook  it,  and  don't 
stand  there  blowin'  down  my 
neck." 

The  Coxswain  jerked  his 
"  lammy  "  coat  on,  and  clumped 
heavily  out  of  the  mess,  chew- 
ing a  section  of  ships'  biscuit 
(carefully  and  cunningly — for 
the  shortage  of  teeth  among 
torpedo  coxswains  amounts 
almost  to  a  bs  Ige  of  office)  as 
he  went. 

"  What's  up,  Jim  —  steam 
tatties?"  asked  the  Torpedo 
Gunner's  Mate — another  Lower 
Deck  Olympian  —  looking  up 
from  a  three  -  day  -  old  '  Tele- 
graph.' 

The  Coxswain  grunted  in  re- 
sponse. It  is  not  the  custom 
of  the  Service  to  answer  silly 
questions.  The  fact  that  the 
question  was  asked  at  all  may 
be  put  down  to  the  fact  of  the 
1  Telegraph  '  being  not  only  old 
but  empty  of  interest. 

Aa  he  reached  the  upper 
deck  he  buttoned  his  coat  and 
felt  in  his  pockets  for  his 
mittens.  It  was  very  cold — a 
oold  accentuated  by  the  wind 
of  the  Destroyer's  passage. 
There  was  no  sea,  but  it  was 


pitch  dark,  with  a  glint  of  phos- 
phorus from  water  broken  by 
the  wakes  of  six  "  war-built " 
T.B.D.'s  running  in  line  ahead 
at  an  easy  twenty-four  knots. 
The  Coxswain  could  never,  in 
all  probability,  have  explained 
his  reasoning,  though  the  fact 
that  the  speed  had  been  in- 
creased was  noticeable  ;  but  he 
knew,  as  he  swung  up  the 
ladders  to  the  unseen  fore- 
bridge,  that  he  had  not  been 
sent  for  for  a  mere  alteration 
of  course. 

His  brain  must  have  received 
some  telepathic  wave  from  the 
ship's  hull  which  told  him  that 
the  enemy  had  had  something 
to  do  with  the  break  in  his 
watch  below. 

His  sea-boots  eeased  their 
noisy  clumping  as  he  reached 
the  bridge,  and  he  was  stand- 
ing by  the  helmsman  with  a 
hand  on  the  wheel  before  the 
man  had  noticed  his  arrival. 
With  an  interrogative  grunt 
he  stepped  to  the  steering 
pedestal  as  the  man  moved 
aside,  and  he  stood  peering  at 
the  dimly  lit  compass  card,  and 
moving  the  wheel  a  spoke  or 
two  each  way  as  he  "felt "  her. 

11  North  Seventy  East — 
oarryin'  a  little  starboard," 
said  the  dark  figure  beside 
him,  and  he  accepted  the 
"  Turn-over "  with  another 
characteristic  growl — 

"  That  you,  Pember ?  Follow 
the  next  ahead  and  steer 
small."  The  Commander  had 
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spoken,  the  white  gleam  from 
his  soarf  showing  for  a  moment 
in  the  reflected  compass  light. 

"  Next  ahead  and  steer  small, 
sir."  He  leaned  forward  and 
watohed  the  blue-white  fan  of 
phosphorus  that  meant  the 
stern-wave  of  the  next  ship. 
Low  voices  spoke  beside  him, 
and  the  telegraphs  whirred 
round  and  reply-gongs  tinkled. 
Half,  or  perhaps  a  quarter,  of 
his  brain  noticed  these  things, 
but  they  were  instantly  pigeon- 
holed and  forgotten.  He  was 
at  his  job,  and  his  job  was  to 
hold  his  course  on  the  next 
ahead.  Without  an  order, 
nothing  but  death  would  cause 
him  to  let  his  attention  wander 
from  his  business.  He  heard 
the  sub-lieutenant  a  few  feet 
distant  crooning  in  a  mournful 
voice — 


"  How  many  miles  to  Babylon  ?  " 
"Three  score  and  ten." 


The  back  of  his  brain  seized 
the  words  and  turned  them 
over  and  over.  Babylon  was 
in  the  Bible — he  wasn't  sure 
where  it  was  on  the  map, 
though.  How  much  was  three 
score  and  ten  ?  Three  twenties 
were  sixty,  and  —  "  Action 
Stations" — Babylon  slid  into 
a  pigeon-hole,  and  he  relaxed 
for  a  second  from  his  rigid 
concentration  on  the  next 
ahead.  He  straightened  up, 
stretching  his  long  gaunt 
body,  and  a  suspicion  of  a  smile 
lit  his  face.  Then  he  resumed 
his  peering,  puckered  attitude, 
oblivious  to  everything  but  that 
phosphorescent  glow  ahead. 
The  glow  broadened  and 
brightened,  and  he  felt  the 
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quiver  beneath  his  feet  that 
told  of  a  speed  that  contractors 
of  three  years  ago  would  have 
gaped  at.  A  vivid  flash  of 
yellow  light  lit  up  the  next 
ahead  and  showed  her  bridge 
and  funnels  with  startling 
clearness  against  the  sky.  By 
the  same  flash  he  saw  another 
big  destroyer  on  the  bow  cross- 
ing the  line  from  starboard  to 
port.  His  own  bow  gun  fired 
at  the  instant  the  detonations 
of  the  first  shots  reached  him, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  tearing 
reports  of  a  round  dozen  of 
high-velocity  guns,  by  some 
miracle  of  concentration,  he 
heard  a  helm  order  from  the 
white  scarf  six  feet  away.  The 
little  fifteen-inch  wheel  whirled 
under  his  hand,  and  with  a 
complaining  quiver  and  roll 
the  destroyer  swung  after  her 
leader  to  port.  In  the  light  of 
a  continually  increasing  number 
of  gun-flashes  he  saw  the  next 
ahead  running  "Yard-arm  to 
Yard-arm"  with  along  German 
destroyer,  each  slamming  shell 
into  the  other  at  furious  speed. 
He  gave  a  side-glance  to  star- 
board to  look  for  his  opposite 
number  on  the  enemy  line — and 
then  came  one  of  those  incidents 
which  show  that  the  Navy 
trains  men  into  the  same  men- 
tal groove,  whether  officers  or 
coxswains. 

The  enemy  destroyer  was 
just  turning  up  to  show  her 
port  broadside.  She  was  car- 
rying "  Hard-over  "  helm,  and 
her  wheel  could  hardly  reverse 
in  the  time  that  would  be 
necessary  if .  The  cox- 
swain anticipated  the  order 
he  knew  would  come — antici- 
pated it  to  the  extent  of  a  mere 
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fraotiou  of  port-helm  and  a 
savage  grip  of  the  wheel. 
The  order  oame  in  a  voice 
that  no  amount  of  gunfire 
oould  prevent  the  coxswain 
from  hearing  just  then.  "Hard- 
a-port  I  Ram  her,  coxswain  !  " 
The  enemy  saw  and  tried  to 
meet  the  charge  bow  -  on. 
There  was  no  room  be- 
tween them  for  that,  and  he 
knew  it.  His  guns  did  his 
best  for  him,  but  a  man  in- 
tent on  his  job  takes  a  lot 
of  killing  at  short  range. 
Two  shells  hit  and  burst  below 
the  bridge,  and  the  third — 
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the  coxswain  swung  round 
the  binnacle,  gripping  the  rim 
with  his  left  hand.  His  right 
hand  still  held  the  wheel,  and 
spun  it  through  a  full  turn 
of  starboard  helm.  The  stif- 
fened razor-edge  bow  took  the 
enemy  at  the  break  of  the 
poop,  and  went  clean  through 
before  crushing  back  to  the 
fore  bulkhead.  At  the  impact 
the  shattered  coxswain  slipped 
forward  on  the  deck  and  died 
with  a  smashing,  splintering 
noise  in  his  ears — the  tribute 
of  war  to  an  artist  whose  work 
was  done. 


IV.   AN  "ANNUAL." 


A  grey  drizzly  morning,  with 
yellow  fog  to  seaward  and  every 
prospect  of  a  really  wet  day. 
At  each  side  of  the  black  basin 
gates  stood  a  little  g*.  ap  of 
men,  the  majority  "Dockyard 
mateys  "  of  the  rigger's  party. 
A  few  wore  the  insignia  of 
higher  rank — bowler  hats  and 
watch-chains.  The  bowler  hats 
conferred  together  in  low  voices, 
while  the  rank  and  file  conferred 
not  at  all,  but  stared  solemnly 
out  at  the  wall  of  mist  that 
out  the  visibility  in  the  harbour 
down  to  a  bare  four  hundred 
yards. 

Round  the  corner  of  the 
rigger's  store  two  uniformed 
figures  appeared  walking  brisk- 
ly towards  the  basin  entrance. 
Both  wore  overcoats.  The 
shorter  man  was  grey  where 
the  hair  showed  beneath  his 
gold-peaked  cap,  while  the  pale 
face  and  "  washed-out "  look  of 
the  younger  man  indicated  that 
the  hospital  ship  whioh  took 


him  away  from  Gallipoli  had 
done  so  none  too  soon. 

As  they  approached  one  of 
the  bowler -wearers  detached 
himself  from  the  group  and 
spoke  to  the  senior  of  the  two. 
There  was  a  three-cornered 
comparison  of  watches  and  then 
a  move  to  the  wall,  over  the 
edge  of  whioh  they  gazed  down 
at  the  slowly  moving  yellow 
water. 

"We'll  give  her  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  Mr  Johnson, 
and  then  pack  up,"  said  the 
officer.  "  I  think  it  has  cleared 
a  little  since  six,  and  I  know 
they'll  bring  her  up  if  they 
possibly  can." 

Through  the  medley  of  horns, 
syrens,  and  whistles  that  har1 
been  sounding  through  the  fog, 
four  short  blasts  caught  the 
ear  of  a  rigger  who  leaned 
against  the  outer  capstan 
bollard.  He  lounged  forward 
a  couple  of  paces,  and  the  men 
nearest  looked  round  at  him 
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with  a  symptom  of  interest. 
The  blasts  sounded  again  and 
he  turned  and  looked  at  the 
foreman  rigger  behind  him. 
The  foreman  nodded  and  spoke 
and  the  group  separated  a  little, 
some  of  the  men  picking  up 
long  flexible  "  heaving  -  lines  " 
coiled  in  neat  rings  on  the 
cobble-stones. 

"  She's  coming,  sir,"  said  the 
foreman,  turning  to  the  King's 
Harbourmaster;  "she'll  just  do 
it  nicely.  That  was  the  new 
tug's  whistle." 

A  couple  of  capstan  bollards 
began  to  clatter  round  as  steam 
was  turned  on  and  a  heavy 
wooden  fender  swung  with  a 
crash  over  the  rounded  edge  of 
each  entrance  wall.  The  mist 
was  clearing  now,  and  the  traffic 
in  the  harbour  could  be  dimly 
seen.  A  foreman  pointed  to 
seaward,  and  the  younger 
officer  followed  his  arm  with 
his  tired  eyes.  Over  the  fog 
a  slender  dark  line  showed 
with  a  blurred  foretop  below. 
The  unmistakable  tripod  mast 
of  a  big  ship  showed  gradually 
through,  and  as  he  watched 
he  was  reminded  of  a  magic- 
lantern  picture  out  of  focus 
being  gradually  brought  into 
definition  by  the  operator. 
The  mist  cleared  faster  than 
she  approached,  and  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  he  could 
see  the  great  looming  bow 
surmounted  by  tier  on  tier 
of  bridges,  which  mounted 
almost  to  the  high  over- 
hanging top.  She  crawled 
slowly  on,  using  her  own 
engines,  the  hawsers  leading 
to  the  furiously  agitated 
paddle  tugs  on  bow  and 
quarter  sweeping  slack  along 
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the  stream.  On  the  tall 
"monkey's  island"  a  group 
of  figures  clustered  together, 
and  the  gleam  of  gold-peaked 
caps  showed  among  the  blue 
overcoats.  At  half  a  cable's 
length  the  voices  of  the  leads- 
men, inarticulate  and  faint 
before,  could  be  clearly  heard. 
"And  a  ha-a-a-f  nine" — "and 
a  ha-a-a-f  nine."  The  bow 
tugs  sheered  off  to  each  side, 
and  whistles  blew  shrilly. 
The  heavy  bow  hawsers  fell 
splashing  in  the  water,  and 
the  jingle  of  engine-room 
telegraph  bells  echoed  up  the 
walls  of  the  entrance.  A 
couple  of  dingy  black  "  rig- 
ger "  boats,  propelled  "  Maltee 
fashion,"  with  the  rowers 
standing  facing  forward,  ap- 
peared between  the  dockyard 
wall  and  the  great  curved 
stem.  Heaving -lines  sailed 
through  the  air,  uncoiling  as 
they  flew,  and  the  boats  rowed 
furiously  back  to  the  entrance. 
From  somewhere  aft  by  the 
turret  a  great  bull  voice  spoke 
through  a  megaphone.  The 
riggers  at  the  entrance  leapt 
into  sudden  activity,  and  for 
five  minutes  the  din  and 
clatter  of  capstans,  shrilling 
of  whistles,  and  splash  of 
hawsers  in  the  water  broke 
the  spell  of  .silence.  The  noise 
died  suddenly,  and  the  note 
of  telegraph  bells  came  ring- 
ing again  from  the  high  grey 
monster.  Slowly  she  gathered 
way,  and  to  the  clatter  of 
the  dockyard  capstans  as  the 
slack  of  the  hawsers  was  taken 
in,  her  forty-foot  curved  stem 
passed  the  black  caisson  gates. 
The  two  officers,  the  young 
and  the  old,  stepped  to  the 
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edge  of  the  wall  and  looked 
across.  Her  stem  had  hit  off 
the  exact  centre  of"  the  en- 
trance, but  there  was  a  good 
two  hundred  yards  of  her  to 
come  yet.  In  dead  silence, 
with  groups  of  men  fallen  in 
at  attention  along  her  side, 
she  flowed  on,  her  speed  a 
bare  two  knots,  but  a  speed 
in  keeping  with  her  enormous 
bulk  and  majesty.  As  she 
entered,  and  the  finer  lines 
of  her  bow  passed,  she  seemed 
to  swell,  till  she  almost  filled 
the  entrance,  and  it  looked 
as  if  one  could  step  aboard 
her  from  the  lock-side.  The 
eyes  travelled  from  the 
mighty  turret  guns  that  glis- 
tened in  the  rain,  and  were 
attracted  up  and  up  till  heads 
were  tilted  back  to  look  at  the 
highest  bridge  of  all.  A  quiet 
incisive  voice  could  be  clearly 
heard:  "Port  ten"— "'Mid- 
ships"—"Stop  both."  Again 
the  "  kling-kling  "  of  bells  and 
then  silence.  The  grey-haired 
officer  on  the  wall  raised  his 
hand  in  salute,  and  a  tall  grave 
captain,  looking  down  from 
above,  saluted  in  return,  show- 
ing a  flash  of  white  teeth  in  a 
smile  of  recognition. 

As  she  passed  the  hawsers 
came  with  her,  transferred  from 
bollard  to  bollard  by  gangs  of 
staggering  men.  The  passage 
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of  her  stern  past  the  outer  en- 
trance seemed  to  break  a  spell, 
as  if  the  hypnotism  of  hundreds 
of  staring  eyes  had  passed 
away.  The  caisson  gates 
ground  to  with  almost  inde- 
cent haste  behind  her,  as  some 
oastle  portcullis  might  do  as 
the  last  prisoner  was  dragged 
through.  Whistles  blew,  an- 
swering each  other  across  the 
oily,  rain-pitted  water  of  the 
basin,  and  to  the  weeep  we-ooo 
of  pipes  and  the  roar  of  the 
boatswains'  mates'  voices,  the 
lines  of  rigid  men  on  the  great 
ship's  side  broke  up  and  fell 
back.  She  had  left  the  open 
sea  and  had  become  "  Number 
955 — for  refit  —  in  Dockyard 
hands." 

"  How  long  is  she  for,  sir  ? 
Ten  days?" 

The  grey-haired  officer  turned : 
"No,  only  eight.  They  want 
her  back  as  soon  as  possible. 
Four  days'  leave  to  each  watch 
and  she'll  be  off  again.  You're 
looking  cold,  boy — come  up  to 
breakfast.  That  malaria  hasn't 
left  you  yet." 

"I  wish  it  would,  sir.  I 
want  to  get  to  sea  again," 

"I  know.  It's  not  so  bad  to 
watch  them  come  in,  but  it 
makes  me  feel  old  when  I  see 
them  leaving  again.  But  you 
needn't  worry,  the  War's  going 
on  a  long  time  yet." 
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A    DAY    IN     THE     DESERT. 


A  GHOSTLY  grey  light  crept 
slowly  up  the  sky,  bringing 
with  it  a  sudden,  shivering 
puff  of  wind.  The  stars  were 
pale  already,  and  an  eerie 
darkness  prevailed,  which  the 
faintly  dawning  light  seemed 
only  to  intensify.  A  feeling 
of  chill  spread  over  the  dry 
baked  surface  of  the  desert, 
which  even  the  remembered 
heat  of  the  previous  day  did 
not  serve  to  make  welcome; 
and  sleepers  in  the  camp 
shivered  slightly  as  they 
reached  for  blankets  as  shields 
against  the  sudden  coolness. 

The  faint  breeze  died  down 
again,  and  a  dense  silence  re- 
mained— a  silence  so  vast,  so 
complete,  that  it  seemed  al- 
most a  tangible  presence  pass- 
ing over  the  tiny  planet  as  she 
rushed  onward  in  her  breath- 
less journey  through  space. 

Slowly,  imperceptibly,  the 
light  grew.  The  sky  was 
palely  opal  now,  and  the  soft 
purple  darkness  which  lay  over 
the  face  of  the  desert  became 
tinged  with  grey.  In  the  east 
was  a  suggestion  of  warmth — 
a  soft  streak  of  gold,  which 
deepened  visibly,  and  brought 
with  it  a  vague  feeling  of 
comfort,  of  life,  of  hope,  and 
renewed  energy.  But  a  little 
while  more  before  the  sun 
himself  came  into  sight,  over 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  world, 
and  the  first  brilliant  rays 
flooded  joyously  across  the 
sandy  plain,  with  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  burst  of  music 
breaking  in  upon  the  silence. 


Once  more  there  came  the 
gentle  puff  of  wind,  no  longer 
ghostly,  but  blowing  happily 
among  the  tents  of  the  en- 
campment, and  sounding  like 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  thank- 
fulness at  the  return  of  the 
light. 

A  faint  stir  became  per- 
ceptible, as  one  by  one  the 
sleepers  awoke  to  the  day's 
work,  and  soon  an  air  almost 
of  bustle  prevailed. 

The  camp  was  a  small  one, 
being  indeed  only  that  of  a 
Sapper  officer  engaged  on 
Survey  work;  but  neverthe- 
less the  tents  seemed  numerous 
enough,  for  a  moderately  large 
escort  was  necessary  to  ensure 
safety  in  these  troublous  times. 

The  sun  had  accomplished 
a  two  hours'  climb  up  the 
heavens  when  the  young 
Sapper  emerged  from  his  tent 
and  intimated  that  breakfast 
would  be  a  welcome  event, 
pausing  momentarily,  as  he 
did  so,  to  glance  round  the 
camp  and  drink  in  the  early 
morning  air,  which  blew  de- 
liciously  cool  and  fresh  across 
the  desert.  He  was  of  those 
who  love  the  wild  and  all 
that  belongs  to  it.  He  de- 
lighted in  the  vast  plains  and 
open  spaces  of  the  country  he 
now  traversed,  and  his  soul 
revelled  in  the  silence,  the 
emptiness,  the  greatness  of  it 
all.  The  life  he  had  now  led 
for  many  weeks  on  end,  and 
which  to  most  men  would 
have  seemed  one  of  dreary 
monotony,  was  to  him  full  of 
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incident  and  interest.  He 
loved  to  study  the  ways  of 
the  desert-folk  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  to  watch  the 
slight  variations  in  the  rugged 
scenery,  and  to  work  steadily, 
persistently,  all  through  the 
day's  march,  sketching  rapidly 
and  accurately,  reducing  the 
vaguely  known  surface  of  the 
desert  to  a  logical,  defined 
map,  by  means  of  which  those 
who  came  after  him  could  ac- 
complish many  marvels. 

His  breakfast  was  served  on 
a  small  camp  table,  in  the  shade 
of  a  few  date-palms,  and  proved 
a  somewhat  unappetising  re- 
past. Bread  was  an  unknown 
luxury  on  expeditions  such  as 
this,  and  dry  hard  biscuits  do 
not  make  a  particularly  attrac- 
tive substitute.  The  Sapper's 
appetite,  however,  was  a  healthy 
one,  and  he  made  a  very  credit- 
able meal. 

The  air  of  bustle  and  ac- 
tivity around  him  increased, 
causing  him  to  nod  approv- 
ingly at  a  perspiring  sergeant, 
who  passed  by,  shouting  em- 
phatic orders.  The  camp  was 
to  move  on  to  a  spot  some  ten 
miles  away,  and  the  work  of 
striking  tents  and  loading 
camels  entailed  an  expenditure 
of  noise  and  energy  which 
always  seemed  slightly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  work  accom- 
plished. 

It  was  close  on  eight  o'clock 
when  the  party  at  length  set 
out  for  the  day's  march.  The 
Sapper  walked,  preferring  this 
mode  of  progression  to  the 
scarcely  less  primitive  alterna- 
tive of  camel  riding.  He  dis- 
liked intensely  the  swaying 
motion  of  the  ship  of  the  desert, 


and  forced  his  legs  to  carry  him 
for  as  long  as  possible. 

The  country,  though  arid 
and  barren,  had  a  strange, 
almost  weird  attraction  of  its 
own.  The  space,  the  largeness, 
the  silence  of  it  gained  in  in- 
tensity by  the  dead  monotony 
of  the  sand  and  rocks,  and  the 
severe  simplicity  of  the  colour 
scheme.  A  brazen  dome  of 
blue  overhead,  a  glaring  ex- 
panse of  yellow  beneath,  and 
over  all  the  blinding,  blazing 
sunlight,  which  beat  down 
mercilessly  on  the  tiny  party 
of  men  crawling  slowly  across 
the  desert  face. 

The  Sapper  worked  steadily, 
regardless  of  the  heat  and 
glare.  He  was  well  accustomed 
to  both,  and  had  come  to  find 
almost  a  pleasure  in  pursuing 
his  business  with  a  dogged  per- 
sistence, in  epite  of  all  discom- 
fort. The  scorching  rays 
poured  down  on  his  head  and 
back,  baking  the  drill  of  his 
khaki  shirt,  till  it  seemed  hot 
to  the  touch.  The  dry  sand 
under  his  feet  sent  back  ray 
for  ray  of  glaring  light,  until 
he  seemed  uncertain  from  which 
direction  the  heat  originated. 
It  pressed  down  upon  him  like 
a  tangible  weight,  and  he  be- 
came scarcely  conscious  of  any- 
thing save  that  he  was  walking, 
walking,  and  must  continue  to 
walk  until  he  reached  the  de- 
sired goal.  The  steady,  me- 
chanical movement  of  his  limbs 
seemed  to  bring  some  vague 
satisfaction  with  it,  and,  though 
the  perspiration  poured  from 
his  temples,  his  pace  continued 
almost  brisk. 

He  halted  from  time  to  time 
to  make  a  "fixing,"  and  sketch 
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in  rapidly  any  detail  there  was. 
The  pause  for  work  brought  a 
temporary  respite,  and  rest 
from  the  dreary  monotony  of 
marching,  but  it  brought  also 
trials  and  difficulties  of  its  own. 
The  blinding,  shimmering  glare 
made  it  all  but  impossible  to 
distinguish  objects  even  at  a 
trifling  distance.  Hills  and 
hollows  appeared  from  nowhere 
during  the  march,  and,  not  in- 
frequently, necessitated  a  re- 
tracing of  steps,  to  correct 
errors  and  omissions.  The 
fixed  points,  plotted  on  the 
plane-table  for  guidance,  were 
few  and  far  between,  and  neces- 
sarily of  a  somewhat  uncertain 
character.  Added  to  which, 
the  instruments  themselves 
seemed  to  share  the  general 
lassitude,  engendered  by  the 
heat,  and  made  any  satisfac- 
tory results  doubly  hard  to 
obtain. 

Shortly  before  midday  a  halt 
was  called.  The  heat  had  now 
become  too  great  to  permit  of 
work,  and  the  party,  having 
reached  the  bank  of  a  wadi, 
scattered ;  groups  of  date  palm- 
trees  offered  a  faint  prospect  of 
shade. 

The  young  Sapper  lay  flat 
on  the  hot  soft  sand,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  head,  his 
eyes  closed.  The  glare  had 
strained  and  hurt  them,  so  that 
the  lids  felt  sore  and  burning 
when  first  he  lowered  them. 
His  lunch  lay  beside  him,  but 
little  of  it  had  been  eaten. 
Bully  beef  and  biscuits  have 
not  an  appetising  appearance 
at  noonday  in  the  desert.  His 
ration  of  water  had  been  drunk 
quickly — twice  the  quantity 
would  scarcely  have  allayed  his 


thirst — and  he  forced  his  mind 
away  from  certain  tantalising 
visions  of  long  iced  drinks, 
which  floated  irritatingly  before 
his  imagination. 

After  a  short  while,  the  hot 
silence  of  the  day  dulled  his 
consciousness,  and,  though  not 
actually  asleep,  he  remained  in 
a  strange  semi-torpid  condition, 
while  the  afternoon  wore  on. 

It  was  after  three  when  they 
moved  on  again. 

The  heat  had  abated  a  little, 
and  all  seemed  tinged  with  the 
cheerfulness  which  arises  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  worst 
of  the  day  is  over,  and  the  cool 
of  the  evening  approaching. 

The  work  went  on  briskly. 
The  glare  seemed  somehow  less 
intense,  and  the  light  played 
them  fewer  tricks. 

Towards  sunset  they  reached 
a  deserted  encampment,  which 
seemed  from  its  size  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance. All  the  country  over 
which  they  travelled  had  until 
quite  recently  been  occupied  by 
the  Turks,  and  many  were  the 
relics  they  came  across  con- 
tinually in  their  day's  march. 
To-day,  so  far,  had  proved  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  but  now 
things  looked  more  promising, 
and  the  Sapper's  interest 
quickened. 

The  abandoned  camp,  when 
at  last  they  reached  it,  proved 
to  be  even  larger  than  it  looked 
in  the  distance,  and  he  judged 
it  to  have  been  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  enemy  division 
operating  in  this  quarter. 

The  sun  was  setting,  pouring 
a  flood  of  golden  glory  over  the 
monotonous  sandy  plain;  and 
the  gruesome  sights  which  met 
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their  eyes  amongst  the  wreck- 
age and  debris  seemed  to  be- 
come even  more  horrible  when 
viewed  in  the  vividly  beautiful 
light  of  the  dying  day.  An 
extensive  cemetery  occupied 
one  corner  of  the  encampment. 
The  dead  had  been  buried  but 
some  eighteen  inches  deep,  and 
the  prowling  beasts,  scavengers 
of  the  desert,  had  been  busy 
everywhere  around.  In  all 
directions  skeletons  were  lying 
exposed  to  the  open  light, 
grinning  up  at  the  intruders 
with  horrible  mirth,  while  a 
final  touch  of  gruesome  buffoon- 
ery seemed  to  be  added  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  skulls 
were  adorned  with  small  linen 
caps,  some  tilted  rakishly  over 
the  empty  eye-sockets. 

The  Sapper  shivered  slightly, 
uncovering  his  head  and  gazing 
about  him  with  a  sudden  sick 
feeling  of  repulsion.  The  hid- 
eous mockery  of  those  grinning 
jaws,  the  pathos,  the  utter 
futility  of  which  they  seemed 
to  speak,  came  home  to  him 
with  appalling  force.  He  turned 
his  face  away,  looking  towards 
where  the  sun  was  disappear- 
ing in  the  west,  a  glowing 
disc  of  crimson,  now  sending 
its  fiery  rays  in  farewell  bene- 
diction across  the  desert,  and 
staining  the  bleached  white 
bones  around  to  a  rosy  tint. 

Then  he  hurried  away  to  his 
tents,  which  had  been  pitched 
at  the  other  end  of  the  en- 
campment. 

He  sat  up  late  that  night, 
when  his  dinner  was  finished, 
smoking  lazily  in  his  deck- 
chair,  and  meditating  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  suggested 
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by   the  English   mail   he   had 
just  received. 

A  wave  of  home  -  sickness 
assailed  him;  and  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  pretty  village 
on  the  Mendip  slopes,  where 
his  wife  and  child  were  spend- 
ing the  summer  months,  passed 
before  him.  How  much  longer 
must  he  stay,  toiling  alone  in 
this  benighted  land?  And  to 
what  purpose  was  it  all?  There 
rushed  over  him,  in  violent 
contrast  to  the  peaceful  homely 
atmosphere  which  the  letter  in 
his  hand  conjured  around  him, 
a  vivid  recollection  of  that 
scene  he  had  beheld  in  the 
Turkish  cemetery  that  after- 
noon, and  the  weariness  of  his 
over-tired  limbs  seemed  to  creep 
inwards  to  his  soul,  expressing 
itself  in  a  sense  of  utter  dejec- 
tion and  discouragement  at  the 
uselessness  of  life. 

The  camp  was  very  quiet 
now.  Men  and  beasts  alike 
were  asleep,  and  the  utter 
silence  of  the  desert  night  was 
settling  down  upon  the  world, 

The  moonless  sky  overhead 
was  no  longer  the  confining 
roof,  the  hard  dome  of  blue 
which  it  had  appeared  through 
the  day.  Now  it  seemed  almost 
as  if  a  veil  had  been  lifted, 
and  that  mortals  might  look 
outwards  from  their  planet- 
ship,  outwards  —  upwards, 
through  softly  radiant  purple 
mists,  to  where  their  sister 
ships  sailed  serenely  on  through 
space. 

The  Sapper's  eyes  rested 
quietly  in  contemplation  of 
the  glorious  array  of  brilliant 
stars,  which  shone  so  brightly 
through  the  clear  Eastern 
atmosphere,  and  his  mind 
3  G 
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followed  them  in  imagination, 
in  their  ceaseless  rush  along 
their  appointed  paths,  until  it 
seemed  almost  as  though  he 
were  looking  out  from  time 
into  eternity,  and  watching  the 
working  of  the  great  scheme  of 
all  creation.  A  calm,  akin  to 
the  silence  of  the  desert,  de- 
scended on  him,  soothing  his 
spirit,  even  as  the  gentle  cool- 
ness of  the  night  was  soothing 
his  tired  body.  The  heat,  the 
weariness,  the  horror  and  dis- 
gust which  the  day  had 
brought  him  faded  away,  sink- 
ing to  insignificance,  as  the 
slightly  distorted  perspective, 
which  is  the  inevitable  result 


of  the  human  point  of  view, 
became  corrected  by  that 
glimpse  he  had  obtained  into 
the  mightiness  of  the  universe. 

A  welcome  breeze  blew  gently 
through  the  camp.  A  dog, 
roused  from  its  slumbers, 
barked  suddenly  and  then  was 
silent  again ;  the  breeze  died 
away,  whispering  mysteriously 
across  the  plain. 

The  Sapper  knocked  out  his 
pipe  and  rose  to  his  feet, 
stretching  his  long  limbs  lux- 
uriously. 

"It's  not  such  a  bad  world 
after  all,"  he  murmured,  half 
aloud. 

H.  M.  F.  C. 
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THE    SPIRIT    OF    FRANCE. 


I.   REIMS. 


'Terre  de  France,  mult  estes  dulz  pays." 


As  we  left  Epernay,  there 
was  a  movement  of  gaiety  in 
the  town.  The  crowds  were  in 
their  Sunday  best,  and  gave 
no  sign  that  war  was  waging 
within  twenty  miles  of  their 
tranquillity.  Our  path  lay 
through  smiling  fields  and 
fruitful  vineyards.  On  either 
side  men  and  women  were 
working  in  the  fields.  Here 
and  there  we  met  at  a  turning 
of  the  road  a  country -cart, 
well-laden,  or  a  group  of  laugh- 
ing peasants.  And  suddenly, 
as  the  way  climbed  up,  we 
caught  our  first  sight  of  Reims. 
There  in  front  of  us  the  gaunt 
skeleton  of  what  was  once  a 
noble  masterpiece  "stood  up  and 
took  the  morning."  Think  of 
what  once  it  was — this  Church, 
which  is  still  the  soul  of  storied 
France,  a  proud  monument  to 
the  skill  of  its  unknown  archi- 
tect. Within  as  without  it 
seemed  purged  of  Gothic  ex- 
travagance. As  you  stood  at 
the  western  door  and  looked 
towards  the  high  altar,  the 
aisles  and  the  nave  were  com- 
plete, like  a  Greek  temple. 
Outside  a  level  unity  of  design, 
the  exquisitely  balanced  towers, 
deepened  the  impression  of  a 
severe  simplicity.  Only  at  the 
western  portal  did  the  archi- 
tects of  Reims  permit  their 
fancy  to  roam.  The  beautiful 
rose  window,  once  a  blaze  of 
colour,  now  little  better  than  a 
sightless  eye,  was  one  among 


the  many  marvels  of  France. 
The  intricate  array  of  statues, 
which  were  the  spectator's  first 
vision  of  the  Cathedral,  even 
they  were  Greek  in  their  dra- 
peries, and  awoke  in  your  mind 
a  memory  of  archaism.  And 
the  sentiment  of  the  past, 
which  clung  about  the  Church, 
subtle  though  it  was,  took  us 
back  through  seven  centuries 
to  the  day  when  Alberio  de 
Humbert,  Archbishop  of  Reims, 
laid  the  first  stone. 

I  have  said  that  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Reims  was,  and  is, 
the  soul  of  France.  It  has 
shared  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  the  great  country  which  it 
symbolises.  There  the  great 
kings  of  France  have  been  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  the 
fatherland.  The  manifold  tra- 
ditions, which  link  to-day  with 
yesterday,  are  centred  in  the 
towers  and  the  pillars  and  the 
windows  of  Reims.  You  will 
appreciate  the  western  fa9ade 
the  better  if  you  remember 
that  once  it  was  enriched  with 
gold  and  colour,  a  decorated 
background,  so  to  say,  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  sacre.  And 
thither  to  the  Cathedral,  as  we 
knew  it  before  the  Germans 
set  upon  it  the  seal  of  their 
brutality,  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
pennant  in  hand,  led  Charles 
VII.  to  his  coronation.  It  was 
not  enough  for  her  nor  for  him 
that  he  had  been  crowned  al- 
ready at  Poitiers.  The  re- 
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covery  of  his  kingdom  must  be 
marked  by  his  presence  at 
Reims,  even  if  to  reach  that 
sacred  spot  he  must  pass 
through  the  danger  of  the 
English  lines.  And  Reims, 
memorable  for  niueh  else,  is 
memorable  above  all  because 
it  marks  the  triumph  of  Jeanne 
d'Aro,  the  hero  who,  in  the 
imagination  of  the  faithful, 
still  inspires  the  victorious 
temper  of  France. 

So  the  Cathedral  of  Reims 
grew  with  the  growth  of 
France,  and  unchanging  amid 
the  changes  of  dynasty  and 
government,  preserved  as  in  a 
jewelled  casket  the  spirit  of  a 
people.  How  should  the  sullen, 
thick-headed  German  tolerate 
the  existence  of  so  wise  a  sym- 
bol? With  all  the  jealousy 
which  shrivels  mean  souls,  he 
attacked  this  shrine  of  France. 
Evidently  he  delights  to  batter 
ancient  and  honoured  walls. 
Perhaps  he  takes  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  they  cannot 
hit  back.  But  true  it  is  that 
he  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon 
the  silent  church  with  a  sav- 
agery which  time  will  neither 
efface  nor  forgive.  If  he  could 
not  build  such  temples  of  beauty 
to  his  own  barbarous  god,  he 
hoped  that  he  might  destroy 
the  traces  of  others'  reverence. 
His  fury  has  been  deliberate 
and  systematic.  He  is  a  good 
marksman  at  rigid  targets. 
Having  made  up  his  mind  to 
break  in  pieces  what  France 
most  highly  prized,  he  set  about 
the  jab  with  the  coarse  relent- 
lessness  of  a  vandal.  The  Arch- 
bishop's Palace,  the  peculiar 
object  of  his  care,  he  has  re- 
duced to  a  poor  heap  of  dust 
and  ashes.  The  Cathedral,  a 


pitiful  wreck,  evokes  at  once 
our  sorrow  and  our  pride — our 
sorrow  that  a  miracle  of  art 
has  been  defaced,  our  pride  that 
what  is  left  typifies  the  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  France. 
Within  all  is  vacancy  and  des- 
olation. The  "  bare  ruined 
choir"  is  open  to  the  sky. 
The  jewelled  glass  of  the  win- 
dows is  all  broken  and  dis- 
persed. Many  of  the  images 
upon  the  western  front  have 
given  place  to  sandbags ;  the 
rest,  calcined  by  the  fire,  can 
hardly  be  saved  from  crum- 
bling into  nothingness. 

Truly  the  Germans,  in  their 
attack  upon  Reims,  were  sys- 
tematic. With  an  equal  hand 
they  have  involved  in  a  com- 
mon ruin  the  monuments  of 
all  the  ages.  The  town -hall, 
a  masterpiece  of  the  French 
Renaissance,  has  suffered  as 
harsh  a  treatment  as  the 
Cathedral  itself.  The  few  mo- 
tives of  its  delicate  decora- 
tion which  remain  remind  us 
of  what  has  wantonly  been  ex- 
tinguished. Nor  has  the  Place 
Royale,  that  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  elegance  of  Louis 
XV.,  escaped  the  avenger's 
wrath.  What  once  was  a 
thing  of  beauty  is  to-day  a 
broken  framework.  Only,  as 
the  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  the 
parvis,  still  untouched,  beckons 
us  towards  the  church,  so  the 
famous  monument  of  Pigalle 
celebrates  unscathed  the  virtue 
and  the  valour  of  Louis  XV. 
Amid  the  welter  of  destruc- 
tion these  two  statues,  defying 
the  shells  of  the  Boohes,  recall 
the  glory  which  is  France's 
inheritance.  The  heroism  ef 
the  Maid  lives  in  the  soldiers 
who  are  to-day  beating  back 
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the  invader.  The  hand  of 
Louis  XV.,  which,  as  Diderot 
says,  is  not  a  hand  which  com- 
mands, but  a  hand  which  pro- 
tects, still  points  the  way  of 
safety  to  a  gallant  country. 

The  rage  of  the  Germans, 
then,  is  powerless  as  well  as 
insensate.  Reims  may  be  to- 
day a  city  of  the  dead,  a  city 
empty  of  living  men  and  women, 
a  city  whose  ancient  landmarks 
are  defaced.  When  peace  is 
restored  to  us,  Reims  will 
rise  again,  more  beautiful 
yet  from  the  honourable  scars 
which  she  wears.  Her  Cath- 
edral will  win  an  added 
splendour,  if  some  traces  are 
left  upon  her  re-risen  walls 
of  the  German  fury.  What 
though  her  lofty  towers  are 
down-razed,  what  though  her 
brass  eternal  is  slave  to 
mortal  rage,  her  very  wounds 
will  glorify  her  and  tell  us 
eloquently  that  she  proved  her- 
self worthy  of  her  noble  past. 
And,  even  though  she  will  not 
and  cannot  be  restored  beyond 
recognition  of  her  disaster,  her 


citizens  are  already  gathering 
together  the  broken  pieces. 
The  guardian  of  the  church, 
who  unlocked  the  door  for 
us,  wisely  bade  us  touch  no 
fragment  that  lay  upon  the 
stained  uneven  floor.  Every 
scrap  of  lead  and  glass 
that  remains  is  carefully 
treasured,  and  presently  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  put 
together  the  shattered  win- 
dows. And  so  great  is  the 
force  of  tradition,  that  the 
task  of  reconstruction  is  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the 
family  which  for  many  gen- 
erations has  guarded  the 
pictured  glass.  To  Pere  Simon 
Simon's  son  succeeds,  and 
thus  another  link  is  forged 
in  the  chain  which  binds  the 
Cathedral  to  the  past.  And 
that  chain  shall  not  be 
snapped  by  the  savagery  of 
the  monstrous  General  Baron 
von  Plattenberg,  who  will  be 
remembered  infamously  for  all 
time  as  the  man  who  hurled 
the  first  shell  at  the  church 
which  is  the  soul  of  France. 


II.   A   BATTLEFIELD. 


To  drive  through  a  great 
forest  of  France,  as  the 
autumn  turns  the  leaves  to 
gold,  is  an  experience  that 
cannot  be  forgotten.  Beneath 
the  trees  all  is  bustle  and 
movement.  A  regiment,  fresh 
and  happy  after  rest,  goes  up 
to  take  its  place  in  the 
trenches.  In  a  clearing  we 
come  upon  a  brigadier's  quar- 
ters, built  in  the  Assyrian 
style ;  and  the  brigadier,  with 
that  detached  interest  which 
you  will  always  find  in  French 


soldiers,  talks  with  enthusiasm 
of  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  re- 
grets that,  from  lack  of  Eng- 
lish, he  may  not  read  his 
works  in  their  native  tongue. 
We  know  that  we  are  near  the 
fighting,  because  everywhere  we 
see  traces  of  camouflage — that 
artifice  of  war  which  has  given 
a  new  word  to  slang,  and  has 
found  its  way  into  our  own 
speech.  The  noun  camouflet 
was  not  unknown  to  Cotgrave, 
who  defines  it  as  "a  smoakie 
paper  held  under  the  nose  of 
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a  slug  or  sleeper."  To-day 
the  word,  changed  in  form, 
has  changed  its  meaning  too, 
and  the  author  of  the  'Argot 
Poilu'  describes  the  contriver 
of  camouflage  as  "  the  artist 
who,  by  modifying  their  dis- 
position, transforms  the  gen- 
eral aspect,  the  guns,  and 
other  things  exposed  to  the 
aim  of  the  enemy."  Between 
the  trees  hangs  a  veil  of  gauze. 
Here  and  there  are  pictures 
painted  by  eminent  hands,  the 
fine  art  of  camouflage,  which 
gives  to  the  landscape  an  un- 
accustomed air  of  mystery. 
Behind  the  lines  there  are  all 
the  signs  of  a  restless  activ- 
ity. Here  the  road  -  menders 
are  busily  at  work ;  there  the 
soldiers  are  watering  their 
horses.  There  are  goings  and 
comings  in  and  out  the  hos- 
pitals. You  see  well-mounted 
officers  cantering  along  the 
road,  or  motor  -  oars  dashing 
at  full  speed  to  the  next 
village.  But  as  you  approach 
nearer  to  the  trenches,  you  are 
conscious  only  of  an  immense 
stillness.  The  long  passages 
of  communication  which  con- 
nect trench  with  trench  bear 
picturesque  names,  and  point 
the  way  at  the  crossings  with 
finger-posts.  They  are  the 
boyaux  of  the  silent  world 
below  the  earth's  surface, 
where  the  soldiers  fight  their 
guas  and  defend  their  country. 
We  made  our  way  stealthily  to 
a  front  trench,  and  were  told 
to  say  not  a  word  lest  our 
voices  should  be  heard  by  the 
enemy.  And,  as  we  looked 
from  a  spy-hole  across  a  wel- 
ter of  barbed  wire,  we  saw 
beyond  the  clearly-marked  line 
of  the  German  trenches.  Thus 


face  to  face,  unseen  and  un- 
seeing, with  not  many  metres 
between  them,  the  hostile 
armies  keep  watch  and  ward. 
The  scene  on  all  sides  is  a  scene 
of  grim  desolation.  "Where 
my  horses  pass,  the  grass  shall 
grow  no  more,"  said  Attila. 
The  warfare  of  to-day  is  fiercer 
in  destruction  than  it  was  when 
Attila  led  his  Huns  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  only  the  grass  whose 
growth  is  checked  :  you  will 
look  in  vain  upon  the  sterile 
field  of  battle  for  a  shrub  or 
a  tree.  It  is  as  though  every- 
thing has  been  swept  by  a 
devastating  hand  from  the 
crumbling  soil.  Nothing  is 
visible  save  entanglements,  and 
mud,  and  shell-holes.  A  single 
attack  is  enough  to  transform 
a  smiling  landscape.  Every- 
thing living  seems  burnt  up, 
as  though  war  were  being 
waged  not  upon  men  but  upon 
nature  herself.  Many  are  the 
foes  which  the  cave-dwellers 
are  asked  to  fight,  and  the 
worst  foe  of  all  is  mud — mud 
into  which  you  sink  to  your 
knees,  mud  which  finds  its  way 
through  the  stoutest  leather, 
mud  which  makes  walking  a 
misery,  and  seems  to  the  tired 
soldier  a  worse  terror  than  the 
shells  which  sigh  and  weep 
overhead. 

And  the  new  conditions  of 
war  have  been  met  by  a  new 
ingenuity.  There  are  oaves, 
deep-sunk  within  the  earth,  in 
which  vast  workshops  are  in- 
stalled, proof  against  the  all- 
pervading  damp  and  brilliant- 
ly lit.  Such  is  the  famous 
tunnel,  taken  by  the  French,  a 
tunnel  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  de- 
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soent  thither  is  neither  easy  nor 
comfortable.  The  steps  are  but 
roughly  out  in  the  earth,  and 
as  you  go  down  a  oold  douche 
falls  upon  your  shoulders.  Bat 
when  onoe  you  have  gained  the 
lowest  level,  there  are  warmth 
and  comfort  and  space.  The 
electric  light  is  a  guide  to 
faltering  footsteps,  and  soldiers 
may  live  there  with  ease  and 
safety.  And  as  you  look  upon 
the  withered  battlefield,  where 
all  traces  of  life  and  activity 
are  buried,  you  reflect  that 
not  much  of  what  the 
French  call  panache  is  left  in 
modern  warfare.  There  is  little 
waving  of  plumes  or  glittering 
of  spears.  A  battle  in  these 
days  is  but  a  poor  spectacle,  far 
remote  from  the  picturesque 
glory  of  the  Fourteenth  of  July. 
Now  and  then,  as  a  shell  bursts, 
a  column  goes  up  of  black 
smoke,  and  a  fresh  hole  is  made 
in  the  battered  soil.  In  vain 
you  will  look  for  cavalry 
manoeuvring  in  the  plain,  or 
bodies  of  brave  and  desperate 
men  fighting  hand  to  hand. 
The  isolation  of  the  soldiers, 
one  from  another,  is  greater 
than  ever  it  was.  Even  in 
the  days  of  Napoleon  they 
who  fought  knew  but  one 
episode  of  the  encounter.  The 
young  hero  in  Stendhal's 
account  of  Waterloo  asks 
doubtfully  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  "Have  I  really  been  in 
a  battle?"  To-day  his  doubt 
would  be  trebled,  or  rather  it 
would  be  hardly  worth  express- 
ing. The  orders  of  the  com- 
mander, who  sits  godlike  and 
remote,  are  sent  underground 
by  telephone,  and  obeyed  by 
those  who  hardly  know  what 
their  neighbours  are  doing.  It 


is  only  by  a  happy  chance  that 
the  soldiers  emerge  from  their 
shelters  and  fight  their  foes, 
in  full  vision  of  them,  by  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

And  yet,  since  this  the 
greatest  of  all  wars  has  con- 
founded expectation,  there  have 
been  fairer  deeds  of  heroism 
seen  than  ever  before.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  Captain 
Henry  Bordeaux  has  called  his 
account  of  the  battles  which 
raged  about  Verdun,  the  Song 
of  Vaux - Douaumont.  "The 
defence  of  Vaux,"  he  says 
truly,  "  evokes,  across  the  cen- 
turies, golden  with  military 
splendour,  our  old  chansons  de 
geste,  a  song  of  Roland,  of 
which  the  hero,  invisible  and 
always  present,  is  the  honour 
of  France."  Far  as  they  are 
from  one  another  in  time  and 
method,  the  new  story  and  the 
old  are  the  same  in  essence. 
"As  Roland,  blowing  on  his 
ivory  horn,  described  the  drama 
of  Roncevaux  to  Charlemagne, 
who  had  passed  over  the  moun- 
tain, so  the  fort  of  Vaux,  to 
the  very  last  moment,  let  the 
high  command  know  of  its 
life  and  its  agony  by  means 
of  its  pigeons  and  its  signals." 
To  fight  underground,  with  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  what 
goes  on  about  you,  demands  a 
higher  courage  than  to  ride,  in 
good  company,  against  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
And  the  present  war,  as  we  all 
know,  has  been  rich  in  sacrifice 
as  in  bravery.  Perhaps  it  has 
seemed  lacking  in  romance, 
but  even  that  is  because  at 
present  we  are  so  close  to  its 
manifold  and  confused  inci- 
dents, that  we  cannot  dis- 
engage them  from  one  another. 
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The  soldiers  who  fire  their 
guns  at  unseen  adversaries  as 
they  are  bidden,  and  who  do 
not  know  the  effect  of  their 
shot,  cannot  be  moved  by  pre- 
cisely the  same  spirit  which 
aroused  our  warriors  of  old  to 
rush  impetuously  upon  the  foe. 
And  the  spirit  whioh  animates 
them  to-day  is  a  spirit  of  intelli- 
gence. That  which  they  do  is  not 
the  result  of  chance.  It  is  rea- 
soned out,  perhaps  by  another 
brain  than  theirs,  like  a  prob- 
lem in  mathematics.  Angles 
and  distances  play  their  part 
in  the  drama  of  action,  and  the 
gesture  of  war  becomes  at  once 
learned  and  restrained. 

Nevertheless,  science  has  not 
obliterated,  and  never  will  ob- 
literate, heroism.  No  man  goes 
over  the  top  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  but  is  a  hero  in  grain. 
How  shall  we  praise  sufficiently 
those  who,  under  the  enemy's 
fire,  carry  orders  from  post  to 
post?  Think  of  the  humbler 
thousands  who  risk  their  lives 
cheerfully,  bringing  food  and 
the  munitions  of  war  to  the  fir- 
ing line.  And  when  we  remem- 
ber the  young  officers  of  St  Cyr, 
who  swore  that  they  would 
go  into  action  in  full  dress, 
with  white  gloves  and  plumed 
hats,  we  must  admit  that  not 
even  machinery  has  dimmed 
the  blazon  of  France  or  blurred 
the  eternal  traits  of  chivalry. 
Nor,  though  they  are  cave- 
dwellers  who  work  under- 
ground, do  our  soldiers  of  to- 
day lack  the  words  of  encour- 


agement whioh  spurred  their 
forefathers  to  victory.  There 
is  a  passage  in  Captain  Bor- 
deaux's book,  already  cited, 
whioh  recalls  Shakespeare's 
Henry  V.  and  the  eve  of  Agin- 
oourt.  "No  one  sleeps,"  he 
writes,  "  except  a  few  wounded 
men  at  the  end  of  endurance. 
Major  Raynal,  leaning  upon 
his  cane,  goes  the  round  of  the 
passages.  He  speaks  little,  he 
is  preoccupied,  but  his  ener- 
getic attitude  reassures  his 
men.  'The  officers,'  says  an 
eye-witness,  'passed  among  us 
unceasingly ;  they  showed  their 
habitual  calm,  but  we  felt  that 
the  hour  was  near,  for  they  ex- 
amined all  the  details."1  Turn 
to  Shakespeare,  and  find  in 
King  Henry,  "  walking  from 
watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to 
tent,"  a  proper  parallel.  Thus 
runs  the  passage : 

"For  forth  he  goes  and  visits  all  his 

host, 
Bids  them  good  morrow  with  a  modest 

smile 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends  and 

countrymen. 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an   army  hath   enrounded 

him  ; 

That  every   wretch,   pining   and    pale 

before, 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his 

looks." 

King  Henry  walked  from  tent 
to  tent;  Major  Raynal  made 
the  round  of  the  passages ;  but 
they  went  with  the  same  intent, 
and  they  achieved  for  their  men 
the  same  purpose  of  reassur- 
ance. 


III.   VERDUN. 


Thus  the  heroism  of  France 
is    greater    than    ever    in    its 


selflessness. 
summed 


is 


And  this  heroism 
up    in   the   single 
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word,  Verdun,  that  outpost 
which  many  times  has  defended 
the  country  of  the  Meuse 
against  the  inroads  of  the 
German.  Still  true  to  its 
proud  device — "On  ne  passe 
pas  "  —  Verdun  remains  un- 
oonquered.  What  marvellous 
feats  of  arms  it  has  done  in 
the  great  war  is  known  to  all 
and  shall  never  be  forgotten. 
The  fierce  battle  began  on 
February  21,  1916,  with  a  shell 
which  fell  upon  Verdun,  near 
the  cathedral,  and  ended  in  a 
victory  which  made  the  tri- 
umph of  Germany  impossible. 
Verdun,  then,  stands  before  us 
as  a  saviour  of  humanity  and 
civilisation.  What  man,  not  a 
Boohe,  can  be  callous  enough  to 
gaze  upon  her  battered  walls 
without  emotion?  Who  will 
not  count  it  a  privilege  to  have 
seen  her  splendid  ruin,  and 
to  have  passed  beneath  the 
shelter  of  her  impregnable 
citadel?  For  a  ruin  Verdun 
is,  desolate  and  complete. 
She  watches  over  the  Meuse 
from  her  lofty  throne,  still  a 
queen,  dismantled  though  she 
be.  But  no  shame  muffles  her 
face,  and  there  is  a  fairer  pride 
in  her  ruin  than  in  all  the 
vulgarity  of  unbroken  Ger- 
many. 

Within  the  boundaries  of 
Verdun  no  house  is  without 
a  wound.  The  city  is  empty 
of  inhabitants,  and  your  foot- 
fall awakes  a  rare  echo  in 
the  silent  street.  The  gaunt 
cathedral  is  so  grievously 
damaged  that  in  the  dim 
twilight  I  found  my  way 
through  the  displaced  rubble 
with  difficulty.  From  what 
was  once  the  terraced  garden 
of  a  beautiful  house,  now 


crumbled  to  decay,  I  looked 
towards  the  river,  winding 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  to- 
wards the  forts  which  were  as 
shields  and  bucklers  to  Verdun, 
and  which  are  again  in  the  hands 
of  France.  Sad  as  the  vision 
is,  its  sadness  is  swallowed  up 
in  satisfaction  that,  if  the 
houses  of  Verdun  have  fallen  be- 
fore the  rage  of  the  Boohes,  its 
living  defenders  showed  them- 
selves invincible.  The  Boohes, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  it  is  men  and  not  walls 
who  make  a  city,  and  that 
not  by  the  battering  of  stones 
will  they  ever  attain  the 
victory.  Many  a  grim  ruin, 
seen  against  the  sky,  remains 
a  clear  proof  of  German  fury 
and  German  stupidity.  The 
recovered  forts  of  Vaux  and 
Douaumont  speak  to  us  elo- 
quently of  Germany's  failure. 
And  above  all,  the  citadel  of 
Verdun  has  resisted  firmly 
and  easily  the  fiercest  attack 
of  the  Boohes,  who,  failing  to 
break  in  pieces  the  military 
stronghold,  have  acknow- 
ledged, perforce,  the  waste 
and  powerlessness  of  their 
shells. 

I  stayed  in  the  citadel  at 
Verdun,  and  shall  never  for- 
get the  hospitality  of  its  com- 
mandant nor  the  sense  of 
sacrifice  which  its  unconquer- 
able walls  impart.  The  citadel 
is  built  not  on  a  hill,  but  in  a 
hill,  and  thither  is  transferred 
for  safety  all  the  activities  of 
the  town.  Within  its  long 
passages,  or  bays,  are  many  in- 
dustries installed.  Everywhere 
that  which  would  be  the  dark- 
ness of  the  tomb  is  mitigated 
by  the  electric  ight.  What  a 
paradox  is  it  of  life  and  war ! 
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All  without  is  destroyed,  and 
beneath  the  vaults  of  this 
grave  orypt  go  on  uninter- 
rupted the  work  and  the 
gaiety  of  every  day.  After 
dinner  I  saw  the  soldiers  laugh 
themselves  tired  over  the  rough- 
and-tumble  antios  of  M.  Prince, 
seen  on  the  cinematograph ; 
and  within  the  shelter  of  these 
immemorial  walls  I  heard  a 


soldier,  who  is  also  a  poet, 
discourse  of  Ronsard  and 
Banville,  and  define  Boileau, 
as  he  should  be  defined — 
"Hugo  eorit  par  Mallarme." 
How  in  this  serene  atmosphere 
of  a  fortress,  which  has 
laughed  at  all  the  assaults 
of  the  Boohes,  should  any  one 
doubt  the  ultimate  victory  of 
France  and  England? 


IV.    WHY  VICTORY  IS   CEETAIN. 


"  What  do  you  think  of  my 
poilus?"  asked  a  distinguished 
General,  whose  smile  inspired 
confidence.  "  Are  they  not 
gay?  Have  they  not  belle 
humeur  ?  In  the  trenches  they 
are  poilus,  that  is  true  enough. 
But  see  them  on  leave,  and 
there  is  not  one  who  is  not 
rase  et  astiqu6"  There  in  a 
few  words  you  have  the  truth 
of  the  French  soldier.  He  goes 
about  his  work  in  a  spirit  of 
gaiety.  Nothing  oomes  amiss 
to  him — not  lack  of  sleep,  nor 
hard  toil,  nor  danger.  He 
faces  the  worst  with  a  happy 
smile.  He  is  not  silent,  as  the 
Geueral  already  quoted  con- 
fessed. "  What  a  difference," 
said  he,  "between  the  English 
soldiers  and  the  French !  My 
poilus,  if  a  shot  goes  home, 
shout  for  joy.  But  you  Eng- 
lish, you  are  dpatants  I  Your 
men  say  never  a  word ;  they 
shrug  their  shoulders,  and  go 
on."  By  different  roads  the 
French  and  English  arrive  at 
the  same  goal.  And  now  that 
I  have  seen  the  French  soldiers 
working  in  the  trenches,  I 
know  that  their  victory,  and 
ours,  is  assured.  They  dis- 
turb their  minds  by  no  ques- 


tionings. They  have  taken  the 
proper  measure  of  the  Boohes, 
whom  they  hate  and  contemn, 
and  for  them  the  end  is  but 
a  matter  of  time. 

In  truth,  the  spirit  of  France 
is  indomitable.  Those  who 
hint  that  our  trusted  Allies 
are  weary  of  the  war  speak 
in  ignorance.  However  long 
the  war  lasts,  the  French 
will  insist  upon  the  victory, 
and  nothing  less.  They  share 
our  own  justified  fear  of 
the  politicians,  but  they  fear 
nothing  else  besides.  The 
feeling  of  nationality  which 
binds  all  classes  together  is 
stronger  than  ever  it  was. 
The  foolish  cosmopolitanism 
which  threatened  French 
thought  and  French  literature 
thirty  years  ago  is  over  and 
done  with.  Everything  that 
is  not  clear  and  logical  is 
Boche.  The  young  poets  will 
not  again  come  under  the  sway 
of  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck.  They 
will  remain  true  to  the  pure 
and  lofty  traditions  of  their 
own  country,  and  be  content 
to  keep  unbroken  the  line 
which  extends  from  Ronsard 
to  Jean  Moreas.  France,  in 
truth,  is  the  country  where 
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they  "talk  literature,"  and  in 
many  hours  of  converse  I  heard 
no  other  gospel  preached  than 
this. 

How  different  was  the  spirit 
which  prevailed  among  the 
writers  of  France  in  1870 ! 
Alas !  then  they  were  asked 
to  explain  away  the  certainty 
of  defeat.  "It  is  routine  and 
rhetoric  which  have  destroyed 
France,"  said  one  critic.  "Yes," 
murmured  Gautier,  "it  is  clas- 
sicism which  has  undone  us." 
And  all  the  while  Renau  was 
heard  extolling  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  enemy,  or 
denouncing  the  spirit  of  the 
fatherland,  which,  said  he,  had 
been  displaced  by  Catholi- 
cism. "As  idealism,"  he  in- 
sisted, "is  the  heir  of  Cath- 
olicism, idealists  ought  not  to 
have  too  close  an  attachment 
to  the  soil ;  they  should  be  free 
from  toils  so  miserably  ethno- 
graphical as  the  toils  of  the 
country.  The  fatherland  of 
idealists  is  the  land  which 
allows  them  to  think."  Such 
pestilent  stuff  as  that  would 
be  heard  with  patience  nowhere 
in  France  of  to-day,  which  de- 
lights to  think  that  M.  Remain 
Holland  is  in  exile.  Nor  is 
there  now  any  Frenchman  of 
distinction  who  would  agree 
with  Renan  that  Germany  is 
the  land  which  allows  him 
to  think.  Happily  the  French 
think  for  themselves,  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  in  Ger- 
many, the  home  of  metaphys- 
ics and  mystification,  neither 
poetry  nor  thought  will  ever 
flourish.  What,  indeed,  was 
Renan,  when  he  tried  to  strip 
himself  of  patriotism,  but  a 
blagueur  ?  And  Renan,  in  his 
contempt  of  France,  inspired 


Gonoourt  with  his  best  epi- 
gram. "We  are  dying,"  said 
he  in  1870,  "of  nothing  else 
than  blague,1'  and  he  added 
that  he  was  proud  to  be  the 
first  to  print  this  profound 
truth. 

In  the  France  of  to-day  there 
arena  blagueur 8.  There aremen, 
resolved  upon  victory,  and  con- 
scious of  their  superiority.  The 
Germans,  as  we  know,  are  poor 
psychologists,  or  they  would 
have  discovered  long  ago  that 
a  new  spirit  was  awake  in 
their  western  neighbour.  Long 
before  the  war  there  was 
growing  up  in  France  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  national  aris- 
tocracy, which  defied  the 
tricks  of  the  politicians  and  the 
charlatanry  of  the  cosmopoli- 
tans. And  this  aristocracy, 
opposed  as  it  was  to  the  facile 
sophistries  of  democracy,  is 
a  caste  which  demanded  no 
privilege  of  birth.  "All  the 
true  aristocrats  of  a  nation," 
wrote  M.  Louis  Bertrand  in 
1903,  "recognise  one  another 
at  first  sight,  no  matter  where 
they  come  from.  This  bumpkin 
who,  his  whip  on  his  shoulder, 
follows  a  waggon,  carries 
within  him,  may  be,  the  soul 
of  a  master,  and  though  he 
still  dreams  only  of  ease  and 
fortune,  his  great-nephews  per- 
haps will  dream  of  empire. 
Plebeian  extraction  means  no- 
thing. If  Rousseau  was  the 
son  of  a  watchmaker,  Hugo 
was  the  grandson  of  a  car- 
penter. And  what  a  difference 
between  them !  We  can  well 
believe  that  the  carpenter  of 
Nancy  was  of  another  clay 
than  that  of  the  watchmaker  of 
Geneva.  In  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  stiffen  himself  to 
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virtue,  the  author  of  'Emile' 
remains  a  bohemian  and  a 
slave  in  revolt.  In  the  base- 
ness of  his  morals  you  smell 
the  filth  of  his  origin,  and  be- 
neath the  tinsel  of  his  rhetoric 
you  oan  see  coming  through 
the  apron  of  the  lackey.  In 
spite  of  all  his  errors  and 
his  democratic  flatteries,  the 
author  of  '  Les  Miserables ' 
remains  the  Son  of  the  House, 
the  scion  of  an  old  race, 
laborious  and  determined  to 
conquer." 

There  began  a  saner  and 
wiser  method  of  life  than 
ever  was  known  since  the 
third  republic  came  into 
being.  It  replaced  the  old 
chatter  of  equality  by  a  lofty 
respect  for  intellectual  excel- 
lence. Nor  was  it  without  its 
proper  effect.  The  worn-out 
blagues,  which  superficially  had 
brought  France  into  disrepute, 
were  superseded  by  the  cult  of 
tradition,  the  worship  of  old 
France,  and  all  that  she  meant 
of  military  glory  and  noble 
poetry.  And  thus  there  re- 
turned to  France  that  classicism 
which  Gautier  said  falsely  had 
been  her  undoing  in  1870.  The 
tired  romanticism,  the  foolish 
naturalism  of  Zola,  the  deli- 
quescence not  of  the  poets  but 
of  the  poetioules,  were  forgotten 
in  a  study  of  the  old  masters 
of  the  French  tongue,  and  the 
way  was  made  clear  for  a  sane 
interpretation  of  the  present  by 
the  past.  So  a  wise  jealousy 
for  their  own  country  led  the 
writers  of  France  to  inquire 
into  the  policies  of  other  lands, 
to  discover  the  essential  sym- 
pathy of  England,  obscured 
though  it  was  by  the  timidity 
of  our  Radical  politicians,  and 


to  detect  in  Germany  the  cease- 
less, inveterate  enemy.  To  M, 
Charles  Maurras,  more  deeply 
than  to  any  other  writer,  is 
France  indebted  for  the  new 
spirit  which  breathes  within 
her.  Before  the  war  he  and 
his  disciples,  for  he  founded  a 
school  of  thought,  warned  their 
country  of  the  dangers  that 
lay  ahead  of  her.  Their  warn- 
ing fell  on  deaf  ears.  In  Paris, 
as  in  London,  the  demagogues 
thought  that  they  had  some- 
thing better  to  do  than  to 
discuss  the  unpopular  subject 
of  national  defence.  But  M. 
Charles  Maurras  was  inde- 
fatigable. He  fought  with 
tireless  energy  for  the  classics 
of  France  as  for  her  secu- 
rity, and  he  was  gallantly  sup- 
ported by  his  eloquent  lieu- 
tenants. Let  it  be  remembered 
in  M.  Leon  Daudet's  honour, 
that  with  the  greatest  skill 
he  uncovered  the  network  of 
German  espionage  which  in 
1914  lay  beneath  the  surface 
of  French  life,  an  exploit  which, 
says  a  French  soldier,  was 
worth  an  army  corps.  Truly 
in  the  dark  days  before  the 
war,  France,  like  England,  was 
asJeep.  But  brave  men  have 
awakened  her,  and  when  leisure 
is  given  her  after  peace  is 
signed,  she  will  understand  and 
repay  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  she  owes  to  the  fore- 
sight of  men  like  M.  Charles 
Maurras. 

It  is  this  new  France,  in- 
spired by  a  reverence  for  the 
past  and  by  a  love  of  her  own 
glory  in  arts  and  arms,  that 
is  resolved  upon  the  defeat 
of  Germany.  Serene  in  her 
confidence,  gay  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  struggle 
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which  lies  ahead,  she  faces 
calmly  both  the  assaults  of  her 
enemy  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  politicians,  upon  whom  she 
keeps  a  jealous  and  watchful 
eye.  She  has  no  thought  of 
any  peace  save  that  which  she 
shall  help  to  dictate.  The 
Bolos,  who  still  plot  and  plan 
in  spite  of  her,  she  knows  how 
to  detect  and  to  punish.  She 
has  a  firm  faith  in  her  generals, 
and  in  the  brave  soldiers  who 
fight  under  their  command. 
Above  all,  she  cherishes  that 
tranquillity  which  comes  of 
sound  doctrine  rightly  under- 
stood. For  it  is  not  only 
with  guns  that  we  shall  con- 
quer our  enemies,  but  with 
a  swifter,  juster  intelligence 
than  theirs. 

It  has  been  said  that  the 
war  has  increased  the  sensi- 
bility of  France  at  the  expense 
of  her  intelligence.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  this  change  of 
mind  and  heart.  It  is  a  war 
of  opposed  intelligences,  and 
France  has  no  difficulty  in 
showing  herself  clearer  in 
thought  than  her  adversary. 
Her  Commander-in-Chief,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  an 
aoute  critic,1  is  nearer  to 
Laplace  than  to  Leonidas. 
Where  there  is  less  oppor- 
tunity of  personal  courage, 
there  is  more  chance  for 
elevation  of  spirit  and  ten- 
acity of  character.  "What- 
ever we  do,"  wrote  M.  Psichari, 
now  among  the  heroic  dead, 
"  we  put  intelligence  above 
everything.  Purity  of  heart 
avails  much.  But  a  French- 


man will  always  believe  that 
sin  is  more  agreeable  to  God 
than  stupidity."  And  it  is 
because  France  faces  Germany 
with  perfect  lucidity  that  she 
will  win.  She  is  mistress  of 
herself  because  she  is  conscious 
of  herself.  She  opposes  to  the 
false  mysticism  of  the  Ger- 
mans— a  mysticism  which  per- 
suades its  dupes  to  bow  down 
before  a  barbaric  deity,  to 
perform  such  savage  rites  as 
driving  nails  into  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  arrogantly  to  believe 
that  the  worst  crime  is  a  virtue 
because  it  is  theirs — a  quiet 
sense  of  reality.  She  will 
deceive  neither  herself  nor 
others.  She  understands  the 
task  which  she  is  set  to  per- 
form, and  she  will  not  rest 
nor  waver  until  the  task  is 
done.  Her  conception  of  dis- 
cipline proves  that  she  is 
very  far  above  her  foe  in  sensi- 
bility as  in  intelligence.  Dis- 
cipline for  the  German  is  a 
passive  quality,  which  admits 
neither  thought  nor  doubt. 
The  German  soldier  has  been 
so  stubbornly  drilled  that 
probably  he  could  not  reason 
if  he  would.  When  he  is 
under  orders,  he  ceases  to  be 
a  sentient  being;  he  becomes 
a  part  ef  a  machine.  That 
is  not  the  French  view.  "  Dis- 
eipline,"  says  General  Foch, 
"implies  an  act  of  thought, 
of  reflection,  and  not  immobil- 
ity of  spirit,  nor  the  silence  of 
the  ranks."  Thus  we  arrive 
at  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  French  and  the 
Boohes,  and  the  difference  is 


1  M.  Joachim  Gasquet,  whose  book,  '  Les  Bienfaits  de  la  Guerre,'  I  warmly 
commend  to  my  readers. 
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of  good  omen.  Even  in  a 
war  of  machines  it  is  ohar- 
aoter  which  will  triumph  in 
the  end.  For  intelligence  will 
always  prove  superior  to  the 
obedient  avoidance  of  respon- 
sibility; a  gay  confidence  will 
win  the  victory  from  a  morose 
brutality ;  a  serene  knowledge 
of  things  as  they  are  will 


never  submit  to  the  noisy 
practice  of  prehistoric  rites. 
In  other  words,  in  spite  of 
what  M.  Renan  said  in  1870, 
France  will  win,  because,  being 
herself,  she  is  satisfied  with 
her  own  enlightenment,  and 
has  a  proper  contempt  for 
German  philosophy  and  all  its 
works. 


V.   PAEIS   IN   WAR-TIME. 


It  was  only  when  I  returned 
to  Paris  that  a  passing  doubt 
oast  a  shadow  upon  my  optim- 
ism. At  the  front  politics  are 
valued  at  their  proper  worth. 
The  problem  in  the  trenches 
seems  simple  and  clear :  to 
beat  the  Boohes.  There  is  no 
doubt  there  where  the  vic- 
tory will  be,  "pourvu  que  les 
oivils  tiennent,"  as  M.  Forain 
has  said  with  his  mordant 
wit.  In  Paris  there  are 
rumours  always  of  ministerial 
changes,  of  treachery  in  high 
places,  of  Bolo  and  his  accom- 
plices. But  the  shadow  is 
quickly  dispelled.  These  scan- 
dals are  the  price  that  is  paid 
for  parliamentary  government. 
The  demagogues  must  have 
their  intrigues,  I  suppose,  as 
the  dog  must  have  his  bone ; 
and  so  long  as  the  law  is  strong 
enough  to  lay  the  evil-doer  by 
the  heels,  to  check  the  traitor 
who  would  deceive  his  country 
into  a  false  peace  for  his  own 
advantage,  no  great  harm  is 
done.  For  the  rest,  Paris  is 
what  she  always  was — a  happy, 
beautiful,  talkative  resort.  On 


the  Boulevards  soldiers  of 
many  nations  jostle  the  Paris- 
ians, pack  the  cafes,  and  fill  the 
theatres.  Here  you  might 
think  that,  but  for  the  uni- 
forms, there  is  no  trace  of  the 
war.  But,  if  you  would  seize  a 
just  impression,  cross  the  water, 
look  at  the  real  Paris,  and 
mark  its  emptiness.  The  Latin 
Quarter  is  dead — a  place  of 
vacancy  and  silence.  How 
shall  you  observe  its  solitude 
without  emotion?  The  joyous 
band  of  students  and  poets 
and  painters,  who  before  the 
war  beat  its  pavements  and 
haunted  its  taverns,  are  one  and 
all  at  the  front,  or  have  paid 
the  last  debt  that  they  owed 
to  their  fatherland.  On  the 
Boulevard  St  Michel,  in  truth, 
you  get  the  same  feeling  of  sac- 
rifice which  comes  to  you  as 
you  watch  the  empty  courts  of 
the  colleges  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  And  you  realise  there 
that  all  the  youth  of  France,  as 
of  England,  "  are  on  fire,"  that 
"  honour's  thought  reigns  solely 
in  the  breast  of  every  man." 
CHARLES  WHIBLEY. 
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A    NIGHTMARE. 

THE  Council  of  Democracy  around  the  table  drew 

(The  table  was  a  beauty — it  was  polished — it  was  new, 

Twenty  feet  from  side  to  side  and  half  a  mile  in  length, 

Built  of  rosewood  and  mahogany  of  double  extra  strength. 

The  C  in  C  had  gone  to  jail  to  answer  to  the  charge 

Of  saying  what  he  thought  about  Democracy  at  large. 

So  the  Council  of  Democracy  had  taken  on  the  job, 

After  voting  the  removal  of  his  Autocratic  nob. 

And  the  table  was  erected  in  a  calm  secluded  spot, 

Well  away  from  any  trenches,  lest  a  voter  should  be  shot), 

And  the  Chairman  raised  a  hammer  and  he  hit  the  board  a 

whack, 

No  one  paid  the  least  attention,  so  he  put  the  hammer  back. 
Then  he  read  the  lengthy  minutes  of  the  gathering  before, 
To  the  ever-growing  murmur  of  the  Democratic  snore. 
And  he  put  before  the  meeting  all  the  questions  of  the  day, 
Suoh  as  "Shorter  hours  for  Delegates,  and  seven  times  the  pay." 
With  a  minor  matter  for  the  end — "What  shall  the  Council  do 
About  this  fellow  Mackensen  ?  they  say  he's  coming  through 
With  a  hundred  thousand  hirelings  of  the  Hohenzollern  Line, 
And  breaking  all  the  Union  Rules  by  working  after  nine." 
At  this  a  group  of  delegates  departed  for  the  door, 
To  consult  with  their  constituents  the  conduct  of  the  War. 
The  remainder  started  voting  on  the  Delegation  Pay, 
And  agreed  with  unanimity  to  seven  quid  a  day. 
They  decided  that  unless  the  Germans  travelled  very  fast, 
There'd  be  time  for  all  the  speeches — so  they  took  the  matter 

last. 

But  just  as  Mr  Blithers  to  the  Chairman  had  addressed 
His  opinion — he  departed  for  the  Country  of  the  Blest. 
Both  in  body  and  in  spirit  to  the  heavens  he  departed, 
And  the  Council  looked  dispirited,  though  hardly  broken-hearted. 
All  the  delegates  were  wondering  from  whence  the  shell  had 

come; 
One  arose  to  ask  a  question — Bang ! ! — he  went  to  Kingdom 

Come. 

"  Mr  Chairman,"  cried  a  delegate.     "  A  point  of  order  !     I 
Don't  believe  the  Huns  are  coming — it's  an  Autocratic  lie. 
I  shall  move  the  Army  question  do  be  left  upon  the  Table, 
And  I'm  going  home  to  England  just  as  fast  as  I  am  able." 
Then  he  gathered  up  his  papers,  and  was  pushing  back  his  chair, 
When  a  heavy  high  explosive  sent  him  sailing  in  the  air. 
The  Chairman  beat  his  hammer  on  the  table  all  the  while, 
Yelling  oaths  and  calling  "  Order  "  in  a  Democratic  style. 
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But  the  Delegates  were  started  on  the  question  of  the  War, 
(So  as  not  to  waste  the  speeches  that  they'd  written  out  before.) 
And  the  Council  of  Democracy — a  thousand  fluent  tongues — 
Let  the  Germans  have  it  hearty  from  its  Democratic  lungs. 
Through  the  bursting  of  the  shrapnel  they  were  constant  to 

the  end, — 

Kept  referring  to  each  other  as  "My  honourable  friend." 
And  in  groups  of  ten  and  twenty  they  were  blasted  into  space 
By  the  disrespectful  cannon  of  an  Autocratic  race, 
Till  the  gathering  had  dwindled  to  an  incoherent  few, 
Who  were  still  explaining  volubly  what  England  ought  to  do, 
When  the  cannon  ceased  abruptly  and  they  heard  the  Germans 

cheer, 
And  a  sergeant  entered  roaring,  "Hirnmel,  Ach !  was  Schmutz 

ist  hier ! 

Mask  your  faces,  pig-dogs,  quickly — all  the  room  is  full  of  gas. 
Vorwarts,  Carl  der  Kindermorder — use  your   bayonet,    Saxon 

ass ! " 

Faithful  to  the  last,  the  Chairman,  spying  strangers  all  around, 
Told  them  they  were  out  of  order ;  hardly  seemed  to  touch  the 

ground. 
Told  them  of  his  best  intentions,  how  with  love  of  them  he 

burned, 
Shouted   as   the   bayonet   caught   him,   "  Ow !    the   Council   is 

adjourned  1" 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD, 

THE  LABOUR  PARTY — THE  SHEEP  OR  THE  SHEPHERDS? — THE 
GRIEVANCES  OP  THE  WAGE-EARNERS — WHY  LABOUR  IS  SECTA- 
RIAN AND  NOT  NATIONAL — THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
TO  GOVERN — CHARLES  KEARY,  NOVELIST  AND  HISTORIAN. 


To  her  own  undoing  we  have 
made  Ireland  the  spoilt  child  of 
the  Empire,  and  if  wiser  coun- 
sels do  not  presently  prevail,  we 
shall  make  Labour  the  spoilt 
child  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  many  speeches  that  have 
lately  been  delivered  about 
Labour  have  been  animated 
rather  by  the  fear  of  numbers 
than  by  a  love  of  justice.  To 
worship  majorities  with  a  con- 
stant heart,  to  see  an  element 
of  divinity  in  a  compact,  well- 
organised  crowd,  is  the  peculiar 
sin  of  democracy ;  and  Labour, 
if  it  respect  its  own  strength 
and  integrity,  will  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  empty  songs  of  praise 
which  are  sung  in  its  honour. 
The  choice  is  open  to  it :  to 
play  a  gallant  part  in  the 
national  revival  after  the  war, 
or  to  hug  the  gilded  chains  of 
a  privileged  sectarianism. 

But  if  the  Labour  Party  is 
to  exert  a  national  influence 
and  to  become  a  source  of 
national  strength,  it  must  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  flattery  which 
is  heaped  upon  it.  Instead  of 
complaining  exclusively  of  its 
own  hardships,  it  must  remem- 
ber that  other  classes  also  have 
suffered  bitterly  by  the  war. 
The  wage  -  earners,  at  least, 
have  enjoyed  regular  employ- 
ment and  high  wages.  The 
members  of  many  a  profession 
have  either  found  their  occupa- 
tion gone,  or  have  seen  their 
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income  halved  and  their  ex- 
penses doubled.  They  have 
not  complained,  and  since  they 
are  not  organised  to  vote,  it 
would  do  them  little  good  if 
they  did  complain.  But  they, 
too,  form  part  of  the  British 
"  people,"  and  the  Labour  Party 
will  show  itself  the  worthier  of 
respect  if  it  recognises  that  its 
friends  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  have  cheerfully  given  up 
their  ease  and  comfort  in  the 
cause  of  honour  and  civilisation. 
Again,  they  do  Labour  a 
great  disservice  who  assert, 
as  a  speaker  asserted  the 
other  day,  that  Labour  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  war. 
This  is  either  untrue  or  a 
truism.  If  the  speaker  meant 
that  from  the  largest  class  the 
largest  number  has  gone  to  the 
war,  the  statement  was  not 
worth  making.  If  he  meant 
that  the  wage  -  earners  had 
sent  more  than  their  just 
proportion,  he  said  what  was 
not  true.  The  upper  and 
middle  classes  have  given 
their  all  —  they  could  not  do 
more — and  they  have  provided 
the  leadership,  which  in  war 
is  indispensable.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  whole  nation  which  has 
borne  the  brunt,  except  the 
Conscientious  Objectors,  and 
no  patriot  will  attempt  to  stir 
up  strife  by  attempting  to  ap- 
portion the  praise  or  blame 
between  this  and  that  class. 
3n 
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Moreover,  as  we  have  all  borne 
the  brunt  of  war,  so  we  shall 
all  bear  the  brunt  of  peace, 
and  we  shall  not  bear  it  suc- 
cessfully unless  we  replace  the 
strife  of  classes  by  a  fair  and 
equal  treatment  of  all.  What 
we  ask  is  not  an  idle  reckon- 
ing up  as  to  which  set  of  men 
has  deserved  best  of  the  father- 
land, but  a  united  resolve  that 
we  shall  not  sacrifice  the  fruits 
of  victory  to  sloth  or  discord. 
In  other  words,  we  must  re- 
store the  good  temper  of  the 
country,  which  party  politi- 
cians have  spoiled  for  their 
own  ends,  and,  delicate  though 
the  task  may  be,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  insuperable. 

At  the  outset  we  must 
beware  of  all  short  cuts  such 
as  that  proposed  by  Mr  Arthur 
Henderson.  "  The  most  peace- 
ful and  successful  revolution 
that  could  come  to  the  country," 
said  the  Secretary  of  the  Labour 
Party,  "  would  be  to  place  the 
workers,  through  their  own 
directly  elected  representatives, 
in  a  position  of  supremacy  in 
the  people's  Parliament."  The 
policy  of  exolusiveness  here 
suggested  would  be  fatal  to  a 
happy  settlement.  We  have 
seen  in  Russia  what  the 
"  supremacy "  of  the  workers 
may  mean — division,  jealousy, 
ruin,  and  despair.  It  has 
meant  something  even  worse 
than  these — the  open  sale  of 
the  country  to  an  oppressive 
foe.  Nor,  indeed,  will  the 
"  supremacy  "  of  any  one  class 
make  for  the  general  happiness. 
We  shall  be  happy  only  if  the 
interests  of  all  are  justly  bal- 
anced and  firmly  guarded.  We 
want  none  to  be  for  a  faction, 


but  all  for  the  state,  and  we 
cannot  attain  this  summit  of 
good  fortune  if  we  use  the  word 
"supremacy."  As  little  do 
we  like  the  expression,  "  the 
people's  Parliament."  There 
are  lips  upon  which  "people" 
has  a  sinister  sound.  If  it  be 
intended  to  mean  merely  the 
wage-earners,  if  it  exclude  all 
those  who  work  not  with  their 
hands  but  with  their  brains, 
then  is  it  a  word  of  ill  omen. 
In  the  times  that  are  to  come, 
we  need  brains  as  well  as  hands, 
and  we  shall  not  succeed  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction  un- 
less we  understand  that  one 
class  is  complementary  to 
another,  and  that  the  term 
"people,"  so  far  from  being 
sectarian,  includes  within  it 
all  the  energies  of  the  nation. 

We  are  told  that  the  wage- 
earners  are  suspicious — suspi- 
cious of  the  employers,  of  Parlia- 
ment (as  well  they  might  be),  of 
the  Trade  Unions,  of  one  an- 
other. If  that  be  so,  it  is  a 
grievous  fault,  and  it  will  be  the 
first  task  of  any  statesman  who 
may  be  discovered  to  remove  it. 
But  suspicion  may  be  removed 
only  by  the  truth.  If,  for  the 
sake  of  a  momentary  peace,  we 
attempt  to  allay  suspicion  by 
falsehood,  we  shall  act  over 
again  the  tragedy  of  Ireland. 
For  ten  years  Ireland  has  been 
fed  upon  lies,  and  we  see  to- 
day the  indigestion  caused  by 
the  unsavoury  diet.  What 
is  needed,  after  the  healing  of 
specific  ills,  for  the  cure  of  the 
troubles  which  beset  labour,  is 
the  truth.  Labour  must  hear 
the  truth  about  itself  and  about 
the  rest  of  the  community.  If 
it  suffers  it  must  be  told  that 
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it  is  not  alone  in  suffering.  If 
it  show  a  disposition  to  believe 
itself  the  only  useful  class  in 
the  country,  it  must  learn  that 
other  classes  also  have  their 
use,  and  that  virtue  does  not 
reside  only  in  numerousness. 
Above  all,  it  would  be  well  to 
understand  upon  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility of  reform  lies.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  are  told  that 
justice  must  be  done  to  labour 
by  Parliament.  On  the  other, 
we  hear  that  Parliament  is  to 
be  controlled  only  and  wholly 
by  labour.  Which,  then,  is 
labour — the  shepherd  or  the 


About  the  remedial  meas- 
ures which  have  been  pro- 
posed there  can  be  but  one 
opinion.  So  far  as  they  go 
they  are  excellent.  The  prob- 
lem of  housing  must  be  faced 
with  energy,  and  without  any 
thought  of  partisan  advantage. 
That  there  is  a  shameful  lack 
of  houses  to-day  is  due  to  the 
tactics  of  a  parcel  of  Radicals, 
who  thought  that  they  could 
win  votes  by  a  showy,  ill-con- 
sidered People's  Budget.  So 
long  as  the  war  lasts  we  must 
make  what  shift  we  can,  and 
when  the  war  is  over  then 
houses  must  be  found  for  all 
those  that  want  them.  If  we 
can  follow  the  sound  example 
set  in  many  cities  of  America, 
and  let  the  wage-earners  pay 
for  their  own  houses  on  easy 
terms,  so  much  the  better. 
Nothing  is  a  quicker  aid  to 
thrift  than  the  consciousness 
of  possession.  It  is  an  idle 
and  a  dangerous  policy,  truly, 
to  place  unlimited  power  in  the 
hands  of  men,  and  then  to  con- 
demn them  to  live  in  squalor 


and  discomfort.  The  party 
politics  of  the  past,  which  have 
resulted  always  in  a  foolish 
compromise,  and  have  had  but 
the  lightest  touch  with  reality, 
have  always  hampered  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  They 
must  hamper  the  solution  no 
longer,  or  we  shall  fall  back 
into  the  pit  of  controversy 
which  has  kept  the  House  of 
Commons  busy  and  amused  for 
many  ye««r8. 

But  when  the  wage- earners 
are  well-housed,  they  will  have 
much  to  learn  before  the  com- 
fort which  the  French,  for  in- 
stance, enjoy,  will  be  theirs. 
And  if  their  standard  is  to 
be  permanently  raised,  as  it 
should  be,  they  must  learn 
these  lessons  of  life  which 
hitherto  have  eluded  them. 
Cheap  food  and  inadequate 
houses  have  had  the  inevitable 
result.  Why  should  those 
to  whom  tinned  meat  and 
canned  fish  are  easily  access- 
ible and  untaxed,  be  at  the 
pains  to  study  the  art  of 
cookery  ?  Yet  in  happier  days 
the  art  of  cookery  was  general, 
and  it  will  be  restored,  let 
us  hope,  when  the  produce  of 
our  farms  is  properly  protected, 
when  men  and  women  are  con- 
tent no  longer  to  feed  upon 
the  stuff,  duly  cooked  and 
potted,  that  is  sent  to  them 
across  the  sea.  It  is  no  mere 
matter  of  higher  wages.  Such 
phrases  as  "  profit  -  sharing  " 
are  useless  as  panaceas,  how- 
ever profitable  they  may  ap- 
pear on  the  hustings.  A  high 
standard  of  comfort  can  be 
achieved  only  by  decent  hous- 
ing, and  by  the  patient  learn- 
ing of  those  lessons  of  life 
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which,  the  common  places  of 
France,  have  not  yet  been 
taught  in  our  English  schools. 
Go  where  you  will,  from 
Normandy  to  the  Vosges,  and 
you  will  find  an  omelette  on 
the  table  which  would  not 
shook  an  epicure.  Where  will 
you  find  it  in  England?  And 
yet  the  proper  making  of  an 
omelette  is  one  of  the  begin- 
nings of  a  decent  happy  life. 
When  the  problem  of  hous- 
ing is  solved,  there  remains  the 
necessity  of  a  closer  union 
between  employers  and  wage- 
earners.  The  easy  theory, 
dear  to  professors  of  political 
economy,  that  labour  is  a  raw 
material  of  industry,  must  be 
done  away  with.  As  Lord 
Salisbury  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords  not  long  ago,  we  must 
get  rid  of  the  want  of  con- 
fidence with  which  the  work- 
ing class  has  too  often  been 
treated.  The  establishment  of 
industrial  councils,  recommend- 
ed by  the  Whitley  report,  has 
been  accepted  as  a  principle  of 
action  by  the  Government,  and 
the  result  of  the  experiment 
will  be  watched  with  interest. 
Meanwhile  there  is  one  suspi- 
cion— the  suspicion  of  profiteer- 
ing— which  can  be  allayed  at 
once  by  a  simple  statement  of 
the  truth.  The  wage-earners 
believe  that  a  vast  band  of 
robbers  is  taking  advantage 
of  the  war  to  fill  their  own 
pockets,  and  to  grow  rich  upon 
the  blood  and  industry  of  the 
poor.  High  prices  are  inevit- 
able in  war-time  —  so  much 
must  be  conceded  by  the  most 
suspicious  of  men.  Where  there 
is  scarcity  of  labour,  there  is 
scarcity  of  food,  and  if  there 


is  a  lack  of  ships,  then  freights 
will  be  high.  Bat  as  Lord  St 
Davids  says,  and  his  authority 
in  this  matter  is  unimpeach- 
able, the  capitalists  do  not 
benefit  by  the  war.  "  The 
class  which  has  gained  by 
the  war,"  he  tells  us,  "is 
the  smaller  merchant,  the 
trader,  and  the  farmer,  whom 
the  workers  see  at  their  door 
.  .  .  and  not  the  rich  man,  who 
has  lost  heavily."  As  to  ex- 
cess profits,  he  thinks  that  the 
Government  should  take  the 
whole  of  them,  and  thus  re- 
move from  the  minds  of  the 
wage-earners  the  main  cause 
of  unrest.  But  whatever  is 
done,  the  truth  should  be  told 
clearly  and  boldly.  The  work- 
ing class  is  not  so  grossly 
unreasonable  that  politicians 
should  be  at  the  pains  to 
deceive  it.  The  country  de- 
mands conciliation,  and  with 
all  the  warnings  of  the  past 
before  its  eyes,  will  tolerate 
nothing  but  a  clear  statement 
and  straight  dealing.  Nor  need 
we  despair  of  the  result.  Lord 
Beresford,  who  knows  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  labour  as  well  as 
any  man,  has  stated  that  labour 
and  capital  have  never  been 
so  near  together  as  they  are 
to-day. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  in  re- 
membering the  claims  of  one 
class,  we  must  not  forget  the 
claims  of  the  other  classes. 
Labour,  young  in  politics,  must 
overcome  the  faults  of  youth, 
if  it  is  to  co-operate  wisely  in 
the  management  of  the  state. 
Before  it  seeks  to  govern 
others  it  must  educate  and 
govern  itself.  At  present  one 
of  its  faults  is  dogmatism, 
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proud  and  unashamed.  Its 
spokesmen  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  wisdom  resides 
only  in  the  breasts  of  labour- 
leaders.  Lord  Morley,  who 
cannot  be  charged  with  laok  of 
sympathy,  thus  describes  a 
labour  M.P.  whom  he  met  in 
1891.  "  A  tremendous  egotist," 
he  says,  "  not  once  in  the  hour 
and  half  we  were  together  did 
he  put  one  single  question,  or 
invite  a  single  remark  even  on 
political  business  in  hand,  or 
admit  a  single  doubt,  or  allow 
that  there  may  be  two  sides  to 
any  question,  or  realise  that  he 
does  not  know  all  that  is  worth 
knowing.  All  honest,  simple, 
concentrated,  and  dogmatical 
egotism.  The  rough  unhewn 
substance  of  English  character, 
and  very  good  substance  too, 
if  well  treated,  and  capable  of 
very  effective  finish  if  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  chance  of  it." 
That  is  the  dogmatism  against 
which  labour  must  guard  itself. 
That  is  the  dogmatism  which 
has  been  the  undoing  of  Russia, 
and  which  will  lead  in  Petro- 
grad  to  national  ruin  and  to 
bloodshed.  It  is  the  dogmatism 
not  of  the  statesman  but  of  the 
sectarian,  and  it  is  the  sectarian 
which  labour  will  presently 
find  its  most  dangerous  ally. 

Not  long  since  a  young  Tory, 
intelligent,  loyal,  and  faithful 
to  tradition,  was  tempted  to 
join  the  Labour  Party.  He 
had  ideas  and  he  had  ambi- 
tions, and  he  complained,  justly 
enough,  that  the  two  older 
parties  in  the  state  wanted  his 
ideas  as  little  as  they  wished  to 
find  scope  for  his  ambitions. 
We  find  a  good  many  reasons 
why  he  could  not  throw  in  his 


lot  with  the  Labour  party,  as 
it  is  at  present  constituted. 
In  the  first  place,  he  could  not 
accommodate  his  belief  in  an 
aristocracy  of  talent  and  char- 
acter with  the  narrow  aspir- 
ations of  those  who  speak  ef 
"supremacy  in  the  People's 
Parliament."  And  secondly, 
and  this  is  far  more  important, 
he  could  not  support  a  party 
which  has  placed  itself  defin- 
itely in  antagonism  to  the 
nation.  When  the  Radicals 
came  into  power  in  1906, 
flushed  with  a  large  majority, 
one  of  the  first  injuries  which 
they  inflicted  upon  the  country 
was  the  passage  of  the  Trades 
Disputes  Act,  which  they  had 
sworn  should  never  be  passed. 
They  passed  it  under  the 
severe  pressure  of  the  Labour 
Party,  and  the  Tories,  in  their 
search  for  a  cunning  policy, 
acquiesced  in  it.  A  heavy 
weight  of  blame  must  fall  upon 
all  those  who  had  any  respon- 
sibility, direct  or  indirect,  for 
the  Bill,  and  until  it  is  re- 
pealed, with  the  full  consent  of 
the  wage-earners,  Labour  must 
stagger  under  a  load  ef  unlaw- 
ful privilege,  and  fight  its 
battle  aided  only  by  zealous 
sectaries. 

The  Trades  Disputes  Act, 
then,  stands  between  Labour 
and  the  support  or  co-opera- 
tion of  those  who  put  the 
nation  before  the  most  num- 
erous class.  And  Labour  is 
now  losing  another  chance  of 
proving  a  largeness  of  view. 
Instead  of  regarding  the 
Franchise  Bill,  now  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  looks  upon  it  merely 
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as  a  chance  to  increase  its 
own  influence,  to  secure  the 
"supremacy  of  the  People's 
Parliament."  At  present  our 
Constitution,  once  the  envy  of 
Europe,  is  in  suspense.  The 
famous  "debt  of  honour"  is 
unpaid.  The  opportunity  was 
given  us  to  pay  it  by  reform- 
ing at  once  the  two  Houses. 
And  Labour  demands  through 
its  leaders  that  the  Franchise 
Bill  shall  be  passed  with  all 
speed,  and  that  the  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which 
once  upon  a  time  brooked  no 
delay,  shall  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. So,  in  response  to  the 
imperative  demand  of  Labour, 
we  shall  be  left  with  such  a 
Constitution  as  no  great  coun- 
try has  ever  tolerated.  With 
all  the  safeguards  which 
France  and  America  deem 
essential  torn  away  from  us, 
we  shall  be  unprotected  alike 
against  gusts  of  passion  or 
the  intrigues  of  parliamentary 
groups.  Once  more  Labour 
had  the  chance  of  speaking 
with  the  country's  voice.  It 
preferred  to  speak  with  its 
own,  and  until  it  look  beyond 
the  momentary  profit  of  its 
class  it  must  remain  sectarian 
rather  than  national,  and  can- 
not hope  for  the  support  of 
those  who  live  and  think 
outside  its  narrow  borders. 

Meanwhile,  if  we  cannot  be 
all  of  one  party,  we  can  work 
together  loyally  and  energetic- 
ally to  win  the  war.  We  can 
agree  with  Lord  Milner  in 
professing  an  "  abiding  faith 
in  the  mass  of  our  fellow- 
oountrymen."  That  there  are 
mischief  -  makers  in  plenty, 
.going  about  to  darken  counsel 


and  to  spread  falsehood,  is 
evident.  But,  as  Lord  Milner 
adds,  "there  is  always  a  point 
at  which  the  workers  recog- 
nise that  if  they  carry  a  par- 
ticular dispute  further  they 
would  endanger  the  national 
safety  and  leave  in  the  lurch 
their  fellows  who  are  fighting 
in  the  trenches.  The  mass  of 
our  fellow  -  countrymen  are 
patriots  at  heart.  The  in- 
dustrial class  is  just  as  patri- 
otic as  any  other  class."  And 
we  are  content  to  rest  in  the 
security  of  that  reflection. 
Moreover,  the  industrial  class 
would  suffer  more  bitterly 
from  defeat  than  any  other. 
The  hand  of  a  triumphant 
Germany,  which  would  hamper 
our  national  life  for  genera- 
tions, would  weigh  heavy  as 
lead  upon  our  wage-earners. 
President  Wilson  put  the  case 
with  unmistakable  clearness 
at  Buffalo.  "  Germany,"  said 
he,  "  had  her  place  in  the  sun. 
What  more  did  she  want  ? 
There  was  nothing  in  the 
world  of  peace  that  she  did 
not  have  already.  What  she 
wanted  was  success  by  author- 
ity, not  by  achievement,  and 
this  authority  was  to  extend 
to  the  domination  of  Labour." 
And  with  equal  clearness  he 
pointed  out  what  was  neces- 
sary to  success.  "If  we  want 
to  win,"  he  said,  "we  must 
see  that  we  are  raised  to  the 
maximum  of  labour  produc- 
tivity, and  let  no  one  stand 
in  the  way  of  it.  Not  by 
the  power  of  the  Government, 
but  by  the  strength  of  the 
American  people,  we  must  see 
that  Labour  is  free  in  doing 
its  duty.  ...  It  is  not  im- 
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possible  to  clear  the  atmos- 
phere and  get  down  to  busi- 
ness when  both  parties  are 
willing.  We  must  insist  that 
all  factions  come  into  each 
other's  presence,  and  discuss 
the  situation  together,  not 
separately."  That  is  sound 
advice,  and  it  should  be  taken 
to  heart  by  all  the  wage- 
earners  in  this  country,  as  in 
America.  And  as  for  the 
peacemongers,  who  consciously 
or  unconsciously  are  serving 
the  cause  of  the  enemy,  they 
should  be  given  no  quarter. 
We  have  had  a  practical  lesson 
given  us  by  the  antics  of  Lenin 
and  his  friends,  antics  which 
we  do  not  deplore  wholly,  be- 
cause we  believe  that  they  will 
open  the  eyes  of  Petrograd, 
blinded  for  the  moment  by 
visions  of  spoil.  The  terms 
which  they  have  proposed  at 
the  inspiration  of  Germany 
are  illusory.  "Any  body  of 
free  men,"  again  we  quote  Mr 
Wilson,  "which  compounds 
with  Germany  is  compounding 
for  its  own  destruction.  And 
the  pacifists  are  as  fatuous  as 
the  dreamers  of  Russia.  My 
heart  is  with  them,  but  my 
mind  is  against  them.  I  want 
peace,  but  I  know  how  to  get 
it,  and  they  do  not.  I  sent  my 
friend  Colonel  House,  one  of 
the  greatest  peace  advocates  in 
the  world,  on  a  mission,  not  of 
peace,  but  to  see  how  the  war 
can  be  won."  That  is  sound 
sense.  There  is  only  one  road 
by  which  we  can  win  peace, 
and  that  is  the  road  of  victory. 
The  House  of  Commons,  as 
though  it  were  not  enough  to 
have  the  conduct  of  a  great 
campaign  upon  our  hands,  has 


of  late  been  sedulous  in  legisla- 
tion. The  new  Education  Bill, 
which  the  Labour  Party  is 
urged  to  pass,  will  presently 
forge  new  shackles  for  the 
unhappy  children  of  the  wage- 
earners.  Those  who  like 
slavery  may  applaud  the  Bill. 
For  us,  who  have  not  lost 
faith  in  the  responsibility  of 
parents,  and  who  look  with 
distrust  upon  the  intrigues 
inseparable  from  state  control, 
it  is  but  another  outrage  upon 
freedom.  The  poor  child,  ush- 
ered into  the  world  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Central  Midwives 
Board  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  condemned 
instantly  to  the  care  of  a  volun- 
tary association,  subsidised  by 
some  other  board,  is  to  proceed 
to  an  elementary  school  at  3 
years  of  age,  and  to  be  kept  a 
close  prisoner  until  he  is  14. 
Then  he  is  enlarged  on  a  kind 
of  tioket-of-leave,  but  must  do 
so  many  hours  hard  labour  for 
another  four  years.  Presently, 
no  doubt,  he  will  be  known  by 
a  number,  and  he  will  so  closely 
resemble  all  other  children  of 
his  own  age  that  his  parents, 
who  at  his  birth  divested  them- 
selves of  responsibility,  will  not 
know  him.  And,  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  the  House 
of  Commons  is  determined,  by 
passing  its  Franchise  Bill, 
to  complete,  as  we  have 
said,  the  destruction  of  our 
broken  Constitution.  But  the 
Government,  eager  as  it  is  to 
legislate,  is  wholly  disinclined 
to  govern.  It  seems  to  believe 
that  disorder  may  best  be  met 
with  concession,  and  it  is  fast 
making  a  virtue  of  conspiracy. 
The  result  of  this  supine  inao- 
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tivity  is  the  direct  encourage- 
ment of  disorder,  and  there  is 
a  grave  risk  that  our  Ministers, 
by  putting  away  from  them  the 
simple  duty  of  lawful  control, 
will  force  rebellion  upon  the 
Empire. 

If  an  Englishman  or  a  Soots- 
man  chaffered  with  the  enemy 
he  would  justly  and  properly 
be  shot  for  his  pains.  What 
is  a  crime  in  a  simple  Briton 
is  considered  not  even  a  mis- 
demeanour in  an  Irishman. 
A  public  inquiry  has  told  us 
how  our  Ministers  have  in- 
volved Ireland  in  revolt  by 
the  obvious  neglect  of  their 
duty.  And  the  documents, 
which  are  being  published  in 
America,  afford  clear  proof  of 
what  no  sane  man  ever  doubt- 
ed, that  the  rebels  of  Ireland 
worked  in  the  closest  asso- 
ciation with  Germany.  The 
writer  of  one  letter,  published 
by  Mr  Flynn  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service,  tells  us 
that  "  after  Casement's  death 
he  got  a  deferred  letter  from 
him  through  Mrs  Green,"  and 
that  after  his  arrest  "Case- 
ment did  succeed  in  having 
word  conveyed  to  Dublin  that 
he  had  failed  to  get  German 
help,  and  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  insurrection 
must  not  take  place  at  that 
time."  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  who  Mrs  Green 
is,  and  why  she  was  thus 
busy  in  forwarding  Case- 
ment's letters  to  Irish  rebels 
in  America.  But  though  Ger- 
man help  failed  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  stalwarts  did  not 
despair.  "  I  know,"  writes  the 
same  hand  which  received  the 
letter  from  Mrs  Green,  "that 


there  was  an  agreement  with 
Germany  that,  if  the  course 
of  the  war  allowed,  they  would 
set  up  an  independent  Ireland." 
And,  secure  in  this  knowledge, 
he  was  willing  to  wait  even 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  So 
much  for  one  letter.  The 
other,  which  Thomas  Walsh 
attempted  to  destroy  when  he 
was  arrested,  was  couched  in 
the  true  style  of  the  con- 
spirator. "The  game  is  so 
high,"  says  this  amateur  of 
the  cloak  and  pistol,  "  and 
there  is  too  much  at  stake,  to 
take  any  risks.  You  must 
use  extreme  caution  in  writ- 
ing. Always  refer  in  future 
to  Seanfear,  as  I  do,  and,  if 
possible,  don't  mention  his 
name  at  all."  Here's  mystery 
for  you!  High  game  and 
Seanfear!  And  the  British 
Government  is  wholly  un- 
moved by  it. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
these  incriminating  letters, 
which  confirm  all  our  legiti- 
mate suspicions,  were  dis- 
covered not  in  England  but 
in  America.  Had  they  come 
into  the  hands  of  our  secret 
police,  we  should  never  have 
heard  a  word  about  them. 
For  our  policy  in  Ireland  is 
still  a  policy  of  pretence.  We 
know  that  Ireland  is  packed 
with  drilled  rebels.  That 
famous  Hibernian,  Senor  de 
Valera,  has  told  us  so  over 
and  over  again.  But  we 
pretend  not  to  believe  it.  And 
if  the  rebellion  came,  we 
should  doubtless  treat  it 
with  hands  gloved  in  kid. 
To  an  Irishman  all  things 
are  permissible — even  friendly 
converse  with  an  enemy. 
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America  does  not  take  our 
supine  view,  though  indeed 
she  cannot  be  charged  with 
hostility  to  Ireland  in  the 
past.  However,  she  believes 
that  in  war  -  time  treachery 
should  be  exposed  and  pun- 
ished, and  her  revelations  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
in  our  midst,  if  any  there  be, 
who  profess  a  respect  for  the 
law.  We  have  not  much  hope. 
At  every  threat  of  rebellion 
we  hear  the  same  parrot-cry : 
"You  must  not  disturb  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Convention." 
What  the  Convention  is  doing 
or  thinking  nobody  knows. 
What  we  do  know  is  this — 
that  if  no  attempt  may  be 
made  to  suppress  sedition  un- 
til the  Convention  has  failed 
altogether,  or  has  succeeded  in 
making  the  rough  sketch  of 
a  Constitution,  it  will  be  a 
very  close  -  run  thing,  as  the 
Dake  of  Wellington  said  about 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
best  that  we  can  do  with  a 
Government  which  declines  to 
govern,  is  to  hope  that  we 
are  not  risking  too  much  on 
the  off-chance. 

With  the  democratic  shams 
of  our  modern  system  Charles 
Keary,  whose  death  we  regret 
to  record,  had  nothing  to  do. 
He  went  out  of  the  world, 
characteristically  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  war,  as  silent  as  he 
had  lived.  Majorities  meant 
nothing  to  him.  He  meant 
nothing  to  majorities.  He  was 
content  to  do  his  work  as  he 
thought  it  should  be  done,  and 
rested  in  the  confidence  that  it 
would  reach  the  right  audience. 
The  things  that  are  called  the 
prizes  of  life  passed  him  by. 


But  he  had  the  happy  con- 
sciousness of  work  rightly 
achieved,  and  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  never  reaped 
a  full  reward,  we  desire  to  re- 
call here  his  services  to  litera- 
ture. 

After  Marlborough  and  Cam- 
bridge he  went  into  the  British 
Museum,  where  he  kept  coins 
and  studied  history.  His 'Vik- 
ings in  Western  Christendom,' 
the  fruit  of  his  historical 
studies,  is  still  an  acknowledged 
authority.  But  the  art  of  liter- 
ature was  always  nearer  to  his 
heart  than  research,  and  he  left 
the  Museum  to  live  the  life, 
which  he  liked  best,  of  a  wan- 
derer, and  to  practise  with  all 
his  zeal  the  craft  of  fiction. 
The  many  years  which  he  spent 
abroad,  chiefly  in  France, 
brought  him  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  French  contempor- 
aries. For  a  while  naturalism 
seemed  to  hold  sway  in  his  mind 
and  an  early  novel,  '  The  Two 
Lancrofts,'  brought  him,  most 
unjustly,  into  opposition  with 
the  libraries,  which  then  (in  1893) 
were  quick  to  discover  stumb- 
ling-blocks of  offence.  Of  course 
there  was  nothing  in  the  book 
to  arouse  a  scruple  of  con- 
science. But  it  seemed  a  new 
thing  to  those  who  were  used 
to  the  conventions  of  that  dis- 
tant age,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  timid 
took  fright.  Mr  Keary's  novels, 
indeed,  were  novels  of  tone  and 
atmosphere.  He  had  studied 
Tourgenieff  as  well  as  the  mas- 
ters of  French  fiction,  and  it 
was  no  part  of  his  business  to 
amuse  his  readers  by  the  iogen- 
uity  of  his  plot  or  to  instruct 
them  by  the  moral  of  his  fable. 
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He  saw  as  an  artist,  he  wrote 
as  an  artist,  and  it  was  not 
for  him  to  put  a  false  accent 
upon  his  work  that  he  might 
attract  the  crowd. 

So  that  there  was  in  all  that 
he  wrote  a  quiet  restraint. 
He  knew  that  half  was  greater 
than  the  whole,  and  he  never 
pressed  his  points  home  to  the 
intelligence  0f  the  general 
reader.  In  prose  as  in  verse  he 
was  faithful  to  the  classical 
tradition,  and  his  books  were 
ill  -  assorted  with  those  that 
jostled  them  on  the  counter. 
With  a  sure  hand  he  translated 
whatever  experiences  had  come 
to  him  in  London,  in  Paris,  or 
in  India,  into  fiction,  and  was 
rightly  content  with  what  he 
did.  And  yet,  by  a  stroke  of 
irony,  perhaps  his  best  piece  of 
prose  is  a  little  book  called 
'The  Wanderer,'  in  which  he 
has  gathered  together  a  vast 
deal  of  scattered  wisdom,  and 
has  sketched  life  with  a  light 
and  vivid  touch.  To  prove  the 
delicate  sense  he  had  of  prose 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  a  little  book  called  '  India : 
Impressions,'  a  passage,  taken 
at  random,  which  describes 
his  descent  into  Afghanistan. 
"At  the  top  of  the  last  pass  I 
reined  in  and  gazed,  with  quite 
inexpressible  feelings,  as  of  one 
who  had  navigated  up  the 
stream  of  Time,  over  the  long 
stony  valley  stretching  far  be- 
low, towards  which  a  little 
caravan  I  had  passed  was  now 
descending.  The  shadow  of 
the  hills  lay  very  clearly  across 
it.  Then,  when  I  had  mounted 
the  height,  I  was  once  more 
under  British  rule;  in  the 
midst  of  the  sterile  plain,  which 


stretched  at  my  feet  on  this 
side,  there  lay  a  small  green 
square.  This  was  the  station 
of  Kohat ;  and  here  the  sun 
shone  full  in  my  face  once  more. 
It  seemed,  I  cannot  tell  quite 
how  or  why,  as  if  the  sun  were 
in  his  workshop,  and  at  work 
creating  a  world."  That  is 
prose  with  a  rhythm  and  an 
atmosphere  of  its  own,  and  it 
is  characteristic  of  Charles 
Keary's  work. 

Not  content  only  to  essay 
fiction,  he  experimented  pre- 
sently with  philosophy  and 
with  verse  -  writing,  and  in 
either  field  moved  with  distinc- 
tion. During  the  last  few  years 
ill-health  compelled  him  to  live 
further  aloof  from  the  world 
than  ever.  To  say  that  he 
was  not  disappointed  in  com- 
pelling so  few  to  read  and 
understand  him  would  be 
absurd.  No  man  who  takes 
a  pen  in  his  hand  but  hopes 
that  he  will  find  a  band  of  sym- 
pathisers to  appreciate  him. 
But  Charles  Keary  would  make 
no  concessions  to  the  hope  of 
popularity.  He  wrote  without 
a  thought  of  the  public,  and 
with  no  other  intention  than 
to  express  himself.  If  he  were 
not  in  active  agreement  with 
his  time,  he  could  not  help  it. 
He  would  gladly  sacrifice  all 
his  hopes  rather  than  forgo 
the  inward  satisfaction  of 
having  lived  and  worked  in 
accord  with  his  own  tem- 
perament. Truly  he  could 
say  that  he  wrote  for  himself 
and  a  few  friends,  and  if  a 
wiser  generation  than  ours 
discovers  him  afresh,  he  will 
smile  in  the  shades  at  an  act 
of  belated  justice. 
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To  the  average  man  the 
Andaman  Islands  are  only  a 
name.  Vague  recollections  of 
the  geography  of  his  youth 
tell  him  they  are  somewhere 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  to 
a  minority  they  are  known 
as  oontaining  a  large  penal 
settlement,  one  of  the  few 
remaining.  To  the  native  of 
India  they  are  "  Kalapani," 
the  black  water,  tho  name  of 
the  ocean  which  must  be 
crossed  to  reach  them  having 
been  transferred  to  the  islands 
themselves.  Kalapani  is  as 
familiar  a  name  to  the  Indian 
villager  as  Botany  Bay  was 
to  our  grandfathers,  and  there 
must  be  few  villages  of  any 
size  which,  in  the  half  century 
during  which  the  penal  station 
has  been  established,  have  not 
sent  an  inhabitant  there. 

When  it  was  first  established 
the  name  of  Kalapani  was 
doubtless  one  of  terror,  and 
of  an  unknown  and  unrealis- 
able  terror  at  that,  and  with 
good  reason.  Transportation 
was  then  indeed  for  life,  and 
very  few  who  went  ever  re- 
turned, even  if  they  lived  to 
a  reasonable  old  age.  The 
climate  killed  an  enormous 
proportion,  and  many  more 
ran  away,  in  a  wild  belief 
that  the  islands  were  con- 
nected with  India,  and  that 
if  they  walked  far  enough 
they  could  reach  home — ran 
away  only  to  die  miserably  in 
trackless  jungle  or  to  be  killed 
by  the  hostile  aborigines.  But 
things  are  very  different  now, 


and  a  stranger  seeing  the 
crowd  of  men  on  the  steamer 
on  their  way  to  the  islands 
would  think  from  their  de- 
meanour that  they  were  fin- 
ishing instead  of  beginning  a 
long  sentence  of  imprisonment. 
Proper  arrangements  and  mod- 
ern knowledge  have  made  it 
reasonably  healthy,  and  the 
convict  has  a  life  of  compara- 
tive freedom,  very  different 
from  that  in  an  ordinary  jail. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  visit  a 
jail  in  India  without  being 
asked  by  some  long-term 
prisoner  whether  he  cannot 
be  sent  to  Kalapani;  they  all 
know  about  it.  Transportation 
for  life  now  means  in  most 
cases  twenty  years,  which  is 
reduced  by  remissions  for  good 
behaviour,  and  those  who  have 
come  back  have  spread  the 
description  of  the  life  there 
all  over  India,  and  the  terror 
of  the  unknown  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  To  him  who 
has  fallen  foul  of  the  law 
Kalapani  is  the  life  to  be 
wished  for. 

The  first  impression  of  the 
casual  visitor  is  that  the  con- 
victs have  a  maximum  of 
freedom  and  a  minimum  of 
work ;  first  impressions  are  apt 
to  be  modified  on  further  ex- 
perience, but  nobody  can  pre- 
tend that  the  men  are  over- 
worked. The  steamer  anchors 
in  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
and  four  or  five  boats  cluster 
round ;  some  of  the  men  are 
wearing  what  is  obviously  a 
prison  dress,  but  most  of  them 
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are  in  ordinary  white  clothes 
with    an    inconspicuous    little 
ticket  pinned   on    to   the   coat 
which  closer  inspection  shows 
to    bear    a    number.      You  are 
told  that  they  are  all  convicts, 
and  when  one  of   the   convict 
crews   has   rowed   you    ashore 
you  find  others  waiting  on  the 
jetty,   some  in   red   turbans — 
these  are  the  convict  warders, 
or  Petty  Officers  as   they  are 
called,  others  in  prison  dress  it 
is  true,  but  under  no  sort  of 
restraint   or   even    supervision 
by  free  warders.     It  is  rather 
different  to  the.  stories  one  has 
read  about  Dartmoor,  of  gangs 
of  men  working  with  warders 
standing  by  with  loaded  rifles, 
and  most  new  arrivals  have  a 
feeling  either  of  incredulity  or 
alarm,    which   soon   wears   off. 
The  lack  of   supervision  is   of 
course    only    possible    for    the 
reason   that   escape   is    practi- 
cally impossible.     Convicts  can, 
and   frequently  do,  run    away 
from  their  work  into  the  jungle, 
but  it  is  not  a  profitable  amuse- 
ment; the  life  in  the  jungle  is 
far  more  uncomfortable  than  in 
their  own  barracks,  particularly 
in   the   rainy  season,  and   the 
great  majority  give  themselves 
up  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
A   few   wild   spirits   to   whom 
even  the  mildest  form  of  dis- 
cipline and  confinement  is  in- 
tolerable stay  out,  build  them- 
selves a  hut  in  the  forests,  live 
on  wild  fruits  and  what  they 
can   steal   from    the   villagers, 
until  they  are  caught  by  the 
police  or  sometimes  until  they 
die,   but  very  few  indeed   get 
away  from  the  islands.     Most 
years   during   the   south-west 
monsoon    a    few    adventurous 


men  get  together,  steal  a  boat 
at  night,  load  it  with  food, 
stolen  or  saved  up  from  their 
daily  allowance,  and  attempt 
the  voyage  of  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  to  the  Burma 
coast.  But  it  is  a  dangerous 
voyage  in  an  open  boat,  and  if 
they  reach  land  at  all  they  are 
more  than  likely  to  find  that 
the  news  of  their  escape  has 
gone  ahead  of  them  by  tele- 
graph and  that  the  police  and 
villagers  are  on  the  lookout  for 
them,  and  they  probably  find 
themselves  in  a  month's  time 
back  in  Kalapani,  where  they 
will  be  more  carefully  looked 
after  in  future. 

Needless  to  say  it  is  by  no 
means  all  the  convicts  who 
enjoy  this  amount  of  freedom ; 
there  are  all  sorts  of  criminals, 
and  the  big  red-brick  building 
on  the  hill  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  on  first 
arrival  is  the  jail  where  there 
is  no  lack  of  discipline.  Here 
you  may  study  human  nature 
at  its  lowest  and  worst :  men 
who  cannot  keep  their  hands 
off  anything  worth  stealing, 
men  who  openly  boast  that  if 
given  the  chance  they  will  kill 
any  one  in  authority  who  comes 
in  their  way,  men  who  refuse 
to  work  or  to  do  anything 
except  eat, — the  hunger  strike 
has  fortunately  not  taken  root 
in  the  East, — men  in  whom  the 
ape  and  tiger  have  hidden  all 
trace  of  humanity ;  but  these 
are  the  minority,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  who 
are  here  are  here  because  their 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are 
essentially  different  to  ours. 
No  sane  man  would  readily 
defend  murder ;  it  is  a  pastime 
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which  must  by  all  means  be 
discouraged,  but  when  one's 
children  are  carried  about  every 
day  by  a  convicted  murderer 
who  is  obviously  devoted  to 
them  as  much  as  they  are  to 
him,  and  whose  usually  sombre 
face  lights  up  with  a  smile  only 
at  their  approach,  one's  ideas 
of  law  and  morality  are  apt  to 
become  a  little  less  hard  and 
fast  than  they  are  in  the  West. 
Our  reverence  for  human 
life,  our  idea  that  it  is  essen- 
tially higher  than  all  other 
forms  of  life,  that  to  take 
human  life  is  the  greatest  of 
all  sins  and  deserves  the 
severest  of  all  punishments,  is 
peculiarly  a  Christian  senti- 
ment, superadded  to  the  savage 
and  retaliatory  Jewish  law.  To 
the  Hindu  or  the  Buddhist  this 
life  is  merely  one  of  an  infinite 
succession  of  lives  on  earth, 
and  of  itself  is  not  necessarily 
of  great  value.  Many  have 
good  reason  to  think  that 
whatever  their  next  life  may 
be  it  cannot  well  be  worse  than 
their  present  one;  and  a  man 
who  sets  but  little  store  on  his 
own  life  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  show  an  exaggerated 
respect  for  the  lives  of  others, 
or  to  be  deterred  by  the  fear 
of  the  gallows.  The  Maho- 
medan  considers  it  not  only  his 
right  but  his  duty  to  take  life 
in  certain  oases,  and  many  of 
the  Mahomedans  sentenced  for 
murder  have  killed  an  unfaith- 
ful wife  or  her  lover,  or  an 
enemy  in  a  family  feud,  the 
former  perhaps  a  painful,  but 
the  latter  a  pleasant  duty 
according  to  their  own  lights. 
But  the  law  does  not,  and  can- 
not well  take  into  consideration 


such  circumstances  as  these, 
and  unless  the  man  acts  on 
such  grave  and  sudden  provo- 
cation as  to  deprive  him  of  all 
self-control,  his  offence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  is  murder ;  and 
though  he  may  escape  capital 
punishment,  he  is  certain  to  be 
sentenced  to  a  long  term  of 
transportation.  These  are  the 
men  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  and  most  of  them 
are  thoroughly  to  be  trusted  ; 
they  are  not  inherent  criminals, 
and  are  in  no  way  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  professional 
thief  or  forger.  There  are 
plenty  of  the  latter  as  well, 
and  many  of  them  are  natur- 
ally enough  excellent  workmen 
and  do  good  work  under  close 
supervision,  but  about  the  house 
a  murderer  is  far  preferable  to 
a  thief.  Murder  is  not  apt  to 
grow  into  a  habit,  but  theft  is. 
So  one  soon  comes  to  walk 
about  unconcernedly  enough 
among  a  crowd  of  those  men, 
many  of  them  with  tools  in 
their  hands,  and  to  have  one's 
dinner  cooked  and  served  by 
them,  and  one's  children  carried 
about  by  them. 

This  queer  society  is  managed 
under  the  guidance  of  Provi- 
dence and  a  Chief  Commis- 
sioner by  a  band  of  youngish 
men,  of  whom  one  of  the 
principal  members  is  a  morose 
Yorkshireman,  whom  we  will 
call  A.,  who  is  apt  to  declare 
that  the  only  time  a  Govern- 
ment servant  in  India  sees  the 
fruits  of  his  work  is  when  a 
judge  visits  a  jail,  and  that 
having  been  a  judge  for  some 
years,  and  liking  to  see  the 
fruits  of  his  labours,  he  rather 
enjoys  his  present  position. 
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His  duties  are  miscellaneous, 
and  it  is  not  an  uninteresting 
morning  to  walk  round  with 
him  at  his  work.  A  short  walk 
brings  him  to  a  large  collection 
®f  barracks,  substantial  wooden 
buildings  raised  on  posts  with 
red  iron  roofs ;  this  is  a  convict 
station.  Most  of  the  men  have 
gone  out  to  their  work,  but 
there  are  a  number  about,  and 
a  tall  handsome  Pathan  with 
a  face  like  an  Old  Testament 
prophet,  wearing  a  red  turban 
and  a  red  band  across  his 
shoulder  with  a  brass  badge 
comes  up  and  salaams.  He 
looks  like  a  Chaprassi,  and  few 
would  suspect  him  of  being  a 
convict;  he  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Jemadar  of  the  station, 
the  head  convict  warder,  and 
looks  after  the  five  or  six 
hundred  men  who  live  there. 
Afzal  Khan  was  formerly  a 
Duffadar  in  a  native  cavalry 
regiment,  and  being  a  Pathan, 
he  naturally  had  a  family  feud, 
and  equally  naturally  he  ar- 
ranged to  take  his  furlough  at 
the  same  time  as  the  leader  of 
the  rival  family.  They  travelled 
up  to  Peshawar  in  the  same 
train  in  perfect  amity  :  Pathan 
feuds  are  in  abeyance  among 
those  who  serve  the  Sirkar 
until  the  Frontier  is  crossed. 
Thence  they  made  their  way  to 
their  homes,  and  spent  a  happy 
month  stalking  one  another. 
A  bullet  through  Afzal  Khan's 
sleeve  one  day  put  him  on  his 
mettle,  and  as  his  furlough 
was  near  its  end  he  disap- 
peared to  put  his  rival  off  his 
guard,  and  waited  for  him  on 
the  road  he  would  come  down 
to  return  to  Peshawar.  The 
rival,  however,  was  too  wary  to 


come  down  the  usual  road,  and 
from  his  post  of  observation 
Afzal  Khan  saw  him  one  even- 
ing making  his  way  by  an 
unfrequented  path  towards  the 
Frontier.  He  rode  hard  to  cut 
him  off,  and  succeeded,  and 
Shah  Nawaz  dropped  off  his 
horse  with  a  bullet  through 
his  brain.  But  Afzal  Khan 
had  ridden  a  little  too  hard, 
and  had  unwittingly  crossed 
the  border,  and  had  killed  his 
man  in  British  territory,  and 
he  was  arrested  and  stood  his 
trial  for  murder.  This  was 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  he  has 
nearly  finished  his  sentence 
now.  He  bears  no  resentment 
against  the  Government,  and 
candidly  admits  that  it  was 
his  own  stupidity  that  brought 
him  to  his  present  position,  and 
his  only  regret  is  that  he  has 
never  had  a  rifle  in  his  hand 
since  his  successful  shot  at 
Shah  Nawaz,  and  he  doubts 
whether  he  will  stand  a  very 
good  chance  against  the  latter's 
son,  now  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  who  is  waiting 
patiently  for  his  return. 
However,  the  boy  will  have  no 
easy  task,  for  Afzal  Khan  is  a 
fine  man  of  little  over  forty, 
and  has  had  no  need  as  yet  to 
dye  his  beard  red  to  hide  the 
grey  hairs.  He  soon  showed 
himself  as  useful  a  man  in  his 
present  state  of  life  as  he  had 
been  in  his  regiment.  Pathans 
generally  get  fairly  rapid  pro- 
motion ;  though  not  all  of  the 
same  character  as  Afzal  Khan, 
they  are  not  men  to  stand 
taking  orders  from  the  weaker 
races  of  other  parts  of  India, 
and  as  very  few  others  can  get 
any  work  out  of  them,  the  best 
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thing  is  to  put  them  in  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  let  them  get  work 
out  of  others,  for  which  they 
are  eminently  fitted.  Afzal 
Khan  of  course  knew  all  about 
discipline  before  he  came  here, 
and  he  has  not  forgotten  it, 
and  those  under  him  get  little 
chance  of  forgetting  it  either. 
One  attempt  at  least  has  been 
made  on  his  life  by  a  convict 
whom  he  had  reported  for 
punishment,  but  he  is  well  able 
to  look  after  himself,  as  a  man 
must  be  in  a  country  where 
nobody  leaves  his  house  un- 
armed, and  where  a  good  rifle 
is  worth  its  weight  in  rupees. 

He  takes  us  first  of  all  to 
the  godown,  where  an  old  man 
with  a  long  grey  beard  is 
weighing  out  the  rations,  rice 
and  flour  and  vegetables  and 
condiments.  This  is  the 
station  munshi,  who  keeps  the 
accounts  and  the  keys  of  the 
convicts'  food  and  sees  to  its 
distribution.  He,  too,  is  a 
follower  of  the  prophet ;  not 
long  ago  a  Brahmin  was  sent 
to  this  post,  which  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  fill,  for  literate 
convicts  are  not  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  are  under 
sentence  for  embezzlement, 
which  does  not  make  them 
suitable  candidates  for  a  posi- 
tion of  trust.  Hari  Chand 
was  an  excellent  munshi,  his 
accounts  were  beautifully  kept, 
and  the  weight  of  his  rations 
was  always  correct  to  the  last 
ounce,  but  he  fell  into  evil 
ways.  Word  was  brought  one 
day  that  if  his  box  were 
searched  quickly  something  of 
interest  might  be  found.  The 
search  was  made  and  revealed 


two  pounds  of  opium  and  a 
small  pile  of  golden  sovereigns, 
and  Hari  Chand  retired,  to 
spend  the  next  two  years  of 
his  sentence  in  the  jail  where 
the  opportunity  of  increasing 
in  this  way  the  small  allow- 
ance granted  to  him  as  a 
munshi  would  not  recur.  He 
vowed,  of  course,  that  some 
enemy  had  done  this,  and 
hinted  that  Afzal  Khan,  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  express 
his  contempt  for  all  un- 
believers, was  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  More  incredible  things 
have  happened  in  India  than 
that,  but  the  direct  evidence 
of  the  opium  and  the  sove- 
reigns in  a  looked  box,  of 
which  the  key  was  on  Hari 
Chand's  sleek  person,  was 
hard  to  get  away  from,  and 
Mahomed  Ali  is  now  in  his 
place.  Afzal  Khan  has  never 
mentioned  the  change,  but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  he 
is  pleased  at  it,  for  Mahomed 
Ali,  though  not  a  Pathan,  is 
a  good  Musulman,  and  hails 
from  the  Punjaub  where  he 
is  a  considerable  landowner. 
He  had  a  quarrel  with  a 
neighbour  over  the  boundary 
of  their  lands,  and  took  out 
a  body  of  his  villagers  to 
decide  the  question  on  the  spot 
without  recourse  to  tedious 
forms  of  law.  The  neighbour 
was  equally  willing  to  decide 
matters  in  this  way  and  came 
out  to  meet  them  with  his 
own  followers,  and  there 
ensued  what  in  Ireland  would 
be  called  the  father  and 
mother  of  a  row.  Three  men 
were  killed  and  over  a  dozen 
more  or  less  seriously  injured, 
and  the  matter  came  into  the 
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courts  after  all,  though  on  the 
criminal  and  not  the  civil  side. 
The  obnoxious  neighbour  being 
one  of  the  three  who  had  died, 
Mahomed  Ali  was  the  most 
prominent  figure  among  the 
accused  and  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life,  and 
most  of  the  rest  to  shorter 
terms  of  imprisonment.  He 
is  not  a  bad  fellow  though  a 
little  bit  truculent  and  full  of 
complaints  about  his  lands  at 
home.  He  has  just  received 
a  letter,  and  starts  on  a  long 
and  involved  story  about  the 
state  of  his  property,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the 
trustee  whom  he  appointed  to 
look  after  matters  in  his  en- 
forced absence  is  robbing  his 
unfortunate  wife  and  children 
wholesale.  A.  listens  at- 
tentively, but  not  very  sym- 
pathetically; to  tell  the  truth 
he  has  heard  many  similar 
stories  from  the  old  man,  who 
appoints  a  new  trustee  on  an 
average  about  once  in  two 
months,  and  spends  an  in- 
credible amount  of  money  out 
of  an  allowance  of  seven  rupees 
a  month  on  long  telegrams  to 
them  or  to  his  vakil.  The 
trustees  complain,  and  not 
without  some  reason,  that  they 
are  not  prepared  to  look  after 
nearly  a  hundred  acres  of  land 
without  any  remuneration  at 
all,  and  A.  has  frequently 
advised  Mahomed  Ali  that  he 
would  do  better  to  allow  them 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  out- 
turn, and  would  find  it  cheaper 
than  his  present  endless  ex- 
penditure on  lawsuits  con- 
ducted through  vakils  whose 
rapacity  exceeds  that  of  the 
most  dishonest  trustee.  How- 


ever, he  is  not  satisfied;  the 
present  trustee  is  worse  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  which 
is  not  unlikely,  as  Mahomed 
Ali  must  by  this  time  have 
run  through  all  his  respectable 
and  suitable  relations,  and  be 
reduced  to  the  ne'er-do-wells 
of  the  family.  He  is  anxious 
for  permission  to  send  another 
telegram  to  his  vakil,  and  as 
the  law  does  not  deprive  a 
criminal  of  the  right  to 
look  after  his  property,  this 
permission  is  given,  and  he 
joins  Afzal  Khan  to  follow 
us  to  the  cook-house.  Here 
we  stand  at  the  door  and  look 
in ;  all  round  the  inside  of  the 
building,  about  three  feet  from 
the  wall,  is  a  ridge  in  the  stone 
floor,  over  which  even  A.  may 
not  step,  for  a  benevolent 
Government  has  laid  down 
that  even  in  prison  a  Hindu's 
caste  shall  be  respected ;  if  a 
man  is  born  a  Brahmin  he 
shall  die  a  Brahmin,  even  if 
he  die  on  the  gallows;  so  all 
the  cooks  are  high-caste  men, 
who  eye  us  suspiciously  and 
cast  glances  of  disgust  at 
A.'s  fox  -  terrier,  who  is  held 
by  his  police  orderly  outside. 
She  has  unorthodox  ideas 
about  easte  restrictions,  and 
once  succeeded  in  getting  in- 
side a  cook-house,  which  caused 
much  tribulation.  The  cooks 
are  not  an  attractive  lot  to 
look  at,  but  the  making  of 
chupatties  is  a  fascinating 
work,  and  it  is  worth  staying 
a  few  minutes  in  the  doorway 
to  see  it  done.  The  stove  is  of 
brick,  with  two  openings  in 
the  top  covered  with  iron 
sheets,  under  one  of  which  is 
a  slow  and  under  the  other 
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a  quick  fire;  one  man  rolls 
out  the  paste  into  flat  round 
cakes  about  the  size  of  a  pan- 
cake, the  first  oook  then  gives 
them  three  or  four  turns  over 
the  slow  fire,  turning  them 
neatly  over  with  a  long  stick, 
throws  them  on  to  the  second 
oook,  who  gives  them  another 
few  turns  over  the  quick  fire, 
and  then  flicks  them  over  to  a 
fourth  man,  who  weighs  them 
and  puts  them  ready  for  eat- 
ing. Quite  good  food  they 
are  too,  as  many  an  English- 
man has  found  when  he  has 
been  in  the  jungle,  and  his 
servants  and  kit  have  gone 
astray  and  left  him  dinner- 
less,  and  the  convicts  get  the 
best  of  flour  to  make  them. 
Their  food  naturally  contains 
no  luxuries,  but  all  the  in- 
gredients are  thoroughly  good, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  it.  After 
a  look  at  the  tins  of  rice  and 
vegetable  curry  we  pass  on, 
and  walk  through  a  few  of 
the  barracks  ;  in  each  an  old 
man  is  to  be  found,  the  care- 
taker, who  cleans  them  up  and 
watches  them  while  the  con- 
victs are  out  at  work ;  and 
along  the  walls  are  their  rolls 
of  bedding  and  spare  clothes, 
and  here  and  there  a  locked 
box.  These  belong  to  the 
Petty  Officers,  who  are  given 
a  small  allowance  and  allowed 
to  wear  their  own  clothes,  the 
red  turban  and  badge  marking 
them  for  what  they  are.  One 
of  these  who  is  present  is  made 
to  open  his  box  to  show  that 
it  contains  nothing  illicit; 
there  is  an  odd  assortment 
of  trifles  inside — two  or  three 
coats  and  shirts,  a  pair  of 
native  shoes,  nearly  a  dozen 
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empty  tins,  and  three  or  four 
bottles,  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  native ;  a  comb  and 
looking-glass  —  the  man  is  a 
Punjaubi  Musulman,  with 
straight  hair  down  to  the 
nape  of  his  neck  —  a  Koran 
and  several  letters,  all  duly 
passed  by  authority ;  a  hookah, 
and  a  little  country  tobacco; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  all  a 
handkerchief  with  one  corner 
tied  in  a  knot.  This  A.  orders 
to  be  opened,  and  the  contents 
are  counted — a  four-anna  bit 
and  three  pice.  No  offence 
here ;  a  convict  who  receives 
a  money  allowance  is  only 
allowed  to  keep  two  months' 
allowance  with  him,  and  the 
balance,  if  not  spent,  must  be 
put  in  the  Savings  Bank. 
Every  search  is  not  as  tame 
an  affair  as  this,  as  the  story 
of  Hari  Chand  showed,  and 
the  amount  of  money  and 
other  articles  which  convicts 
manage  to  accumulate  is  amaz- 
ing. If  more  money  is  found 
than  they  have  a  right  to,  the 
answer  is  invariably  the  same  ; 
only  so  much  is  theirs,  and  the 
balance  belongs  to  various 
friends  who,  not  being  en- 
titled to  a  box,  asked  them 
to  take  care  of  it  until  they 
could  deposit  it  through  the 
proper  authority  in  the  Sav- 
ings Bank.  They  know  quite 
well  that  this  is  strictly  for- 
bidden and  entirely  unneces- 
sary ;  every  day  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  handing  over 
money  to  the  proper  author- 
ity, but  the  old  story  comes 
out,  with  little  hope  that  it 
will  be  accepted.  Confiscation 
of  the  money  is  usually  suffi- 
cient punishment  for  this,  un- 
3l 
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less  the  sum  is  so  large  as  to 
make  it  almost  certain  that 
it  was  dishonestly  oome  by, 
when  more  serious  action  has 
to  be  taken  and  the  amateur 
banker  finds  himself  reduced 
from  his  position  as  Petty 
Officer  and  his  own  allowance 
stopped  for  a  period.  In  one 
barrack  the  old  caretaker  steps 
us :  "  Huzur,  hamara  nalish 
hai"  ("  Your  honour,  I  have  a 
petition  to  make  "),  the  univer- 
sal formula  comes  out ;  he  wants 
to  know  why  he  has  not  been 
released,  he  has  been  here 
twenty-seven  years  and  all  the 
men  who  came  with  him  have 
gone  back  to  their  homes.  A. 
takes  down  his  number  and 
looks  up  his  case  on  return  to 
the  office.  He  was  the  leader 
of  a  large  and  famous  gang  of 
daooits,  who  were  only  run  to 
earth  after  nearly  two  years,  in 
the  course  of  which  time  they 
committed  over  forty  daooities 
and  robbed  thousands  of  ru- 
pees worth  of  property  ;  in  one 
case  an  old  woman  who  refused 
to  give  up  her  money  was 
cruelly  beaten  to  death,  and 
the  leader  was  fortunate  to 
escape  being  hung.  The  Govern- 
ment of  his  country,  however, 
declines  to  have  him  back ;  his 
name  even  a  generation  later 
is  still  well  remembered  and 
spoken  of  with  terror,  and  even 
if  he  himself  settled  down  to  a 
quiet  life  in  his  old  age,  his  name 
might  well  bo  used  by  others 
of  his  kind  (there  are  always 
plenty  of  those)  who  wish  to 
organise  a  similar  band  now, 
and  the  risk  is  too  great.  So 
he  is  one  of  the  few  who  will 
have  to  finish  his  life  here.  He 
is  a  gentle  -  looking  old  man 


now,  a  Rajput,  with  the  fine 
features  of  his  race,  still  up- 
right and  bright-eyed ;  but  in 
such  a  matter  those  who  know 
his  story  and  have  to  manage 
his  old  district  must  have  the 
last  word,  and  A.  can  do  noth- 
ing for  him.  He  has  been  told 
long  ago  that  his  release  has 
been  refused  and  knows  the 
reason  quite  well,  and  knows 
also  that  A.  can  do  nothing  for 
him,  but  he  will  continue  to 
petition  every  officer  he  sees 
till  the  end  of  his  days.  One 
cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for 
him,  but  the  details  of  some  of 
his  daooities  were  not  pretty, 
and  he  is  probably  better  off  in 
his  present  place  where  his  work 
is  next  to  nothing  (he  is  too 
old  for  hard  work  now)  than 
he  would  be  under  any  other 
Government  in  the  world. 

As  we  come  out  of  the  bar- 
rack a  group  of  men  who  are 
waiting  by  the  door  salaam 
profoundly :  A.  takes  out  his 
note-book  with  a  groan  ;  it  is 
the  immemorial  privilege  of 
every  convict  to  make  verbal 
petitions  to  inspecting  officers, 
and  though  it  is  an  excellent 
custom  in  its  way  it  is  some- 
times trying  to  the  patience, 
as  many  of  the  petitioners  know 
that  their  requests  are  utterly 
hopeless. 

The  first  man  wishes  to  be 
made  a  Petty  Officer  j  on  being 
pressed  he  admits  that  he  has 
been  one  before  but  has  been 
reduced  to  the  ranks ;  he  as- 
sures A.,  however,  that  it  was 
no  fault  of  his  own  but  on  a 
false  charge.  A.  turns  and 
asks  Afzal  Khan  if  he  knows 
the  reason ;  he  says  that  the 
man  was  in  charge  of  a  gang 
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and  was  found  asleep  by  the 
roadside,  caught  in  flagrante 
delicto  by  C.  sahib  on  his  morn- 
ing rounds.  The  man  insists 
that  C.  sahib  was  mistaken ;  he 
had  been  seized  with  a  sudden 
fit  of  giddiness  and  had  lain 
down  for  a  moment  to  recover 
just  as  the  sahib  happened  to 
pass.  He  falls  on  his  knees 
and  endeavours  to  bump  his 
forehead  on  A.'s  foot,  a  demon- 
stration which  the  fox-terrier 
at  once  resents ;  nobody  but 
Your  Honour  can  help  me,  he 
says,  and  if  Your  Honour  will 
help  me  God  will  undoubtedly 
make  Your  Honour  a  Lord 
Sabib.  As  A.'s  chief  desire  in 
life  is  to  retire  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  and  settle 
down  on  a  few  ancestral  acres 
which  await  him  in  Yorkshire, 
the  inducement  thus  held  out 
does  not  much  appeal  to  him, 
and  he  declines  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  petition. 

The  next  man  wants  to  get 
work  as  a  barber :  he  was  a 
barber  in  his  own  country,  he 
says,  and  knows  no  other  work ; 
also  he  is  an  old  man  and,  as 
the  Huzur  can  see,  is  entirely 
unfitted  for  hard  labour.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  is  not  old, 
and  is  eminently  healthy  and 
strong,  but  the  post  of  barber 
is  much  sought  after,  naturally 
enough,  the  work  being  light 
and  under  very  little  super- 
vision. A.  puts  down  his 
number  and  promises  to  make 
inquiries. 

The  next  is  a  wizened  up 
little  man  who  looks  more  like 
a  Chinaman  than  anything 
else,  and  talks  in  what  per- 
haps he  considers  to  be  Hin- 
dustani, which  is  the  com- 


pulsory vernacular  for  all  con- 
victs, but  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  hardly  intelligible  even 
to  A.,  who  has  long  experi- 
ence of  listening  to  every 
variety  of  accent  and  dialect. 
He  is  very  nearly  Chinese,  for 
he  hails  from  the  hills  behind 
Bhamo,  on  the  frontier  of  Bur- 
ma and  China ;  he  and  a  fellow- 
villager  wanted  to  marry  the 
same  girl,  and  as  she  preferred 
his  rival,  he  laid  her  out  with 
the  heavy  dah,  half  sword  and 
half  axe,  which  everybody 
carries  in  that  country,  and 
walked  off  to  do  the  same  to 
the  rival.  He  was  caught  in 
time  to  prevent  this,  and  was 
sent  up  for  trial  for  murder,  to 
his  intense  surprise,  a  surprise 
which  he  never  seems  to  have 
quite  gof  over.  He  has  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  life  here, 
and  is  mali  to  another  official ; 
his  knowledge  of  gardening  is 
elementary,  but  he  sets  in- 
genious traps  to  catch  the  wild 
oats  which  come  into  his  mas- 
ter's garden  to  eat  the  fruit, 
and  has  almost  forgotten  that 
he  is  a  convict  at  all.  His 
independent  soul  is  just  now 
chafing  at  even  this  amount 
of  servitude,  and  he  wishes  to 
take  his  tioket-of -leave  and  go 
out  to  one  of  the  villages  as  a 
cultivator,  a  privilege  allowed 
to  the  well-behaved  men  after 
ten  years  of  their  sentence. 
A.  has  much  doubt  whether 
his  master  will  be  willing  to 
let  him  go  or  whether  he  him- 
self will  continue  of  the  same 
mind  for  long;  he  and  his 
kind  are  a  happy-go-lucky 
people,  who  never  grow  up  and 
are  children  to  the  end  of  their 
lives ;  he  is  probably  down- 
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hearted  because  his  master  has 
objected  to  his  neglecting  the 
cabbages  for  some  weird  and 
wild  herb  of  his  native  moun- 
tains which  he  has  been  trying 
to  raise  for  his  own  consump- 
tion in  a  distant  corner  of  the 
compound,  and  to-morrow  he 
will  have  forgotten  all  about 
it,  and  will  have  no  wish  to 
leave.  However,  his  number 
goes  down  with  the  others. 

After  him  comes  a  very  dif- 
ferent type,  a  small  slight  man 
with  a  shifty  eye,  who  ad- 
dresses A.  in  fluent  English : 
he  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Don  Ferdinand  Wiokrama- 
singhe  Gonsalvos,  and  comes 
from  Ceylon ;  there  he  used  to 
be  a  booking  clerk  at  a  rail- 
way station  until  he  robbed 
the  till  and  bolted;  be  got  as 
far  as  Singapore,  but  was 
caught  and  brought  back  for 
trial,  and  here  he  is  beside 
primitive  old  Ai  Wun  from  the 
Chinese  frontier.  He  con- 
ducted himself  so  well  for 
some  years  that  he  was  given 
work  as  a  clerk,  but  the  sus- 
picious omission  of  certain 
entries  in  one  of  his  registers 
caused  him  to  be  hastily  turned 
out  of  this  post,  and  after 
several  vicissitudes  he  has  come 
down  to  keeping  an  account 
of  the  quantity  of  stone  broken 
by  a  gang  of  road-menders,  as 
he  is  physically  unfit  for  hard 
work  himself.  It  is  not  a  very 
intellectual  occupation,  and  he 
regards  it  as  beneath  his  abili- 
ties, as  it  undoubtedly  is,  and 
has  come  to  ask  if  he  cannot 
be  given  another  chance  in  an 
office.  A.  knows  all  about  him 
and  outs  him  short;  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  listen  longer ; 


he  is  one  of  the  hard  oases, 
practically  irreclaimable ;  if 
any  opportunity  is  given  him 
for  swindling  he  cannot  resist 
it,  and  the  only  hope  is  to 
keep  him  on  work  which  gives 
him  no  openings  whatever. 

The  little  group  of  petitioners 
is  finished  at  last  and  A.  re- 
turns to  his  breakfast,  stopping 
on  his  way  to  look  at  different 
gangs  of  men  engaged  on 
various  works ;  they  are  all 
convicts,  and  they  are  all  super- 
vised by  convicts :  we  have  not 
seen  a  free  warder  the  whole 
morning,  so  few  of  them  are 
there. 

Outside  his  bungalow  when 
A.  returns  sit  three  men  of  a 
very  different  type,  hardly  five 
feet  in  height,  coal-black,  with 
the  tight  curly  hair  of  the 
African  negro,  and  dressed  in 
the  absolute  minimum  of  cloth- 
ing. They  smile  cheerfully 
and  speak  to  him  in  a  few 
words  of  broken  Hindustani. 
These  are  the  aborigines  of  the 
islands,  whom  we  found  when 
we  came  here,  and  who  are 
still  as  they  were  then,  and  as 
they  were  thousands  of  years 
ago  before  History  began,  an 
almost  unique  survival  of  the 
world's  infancy.  They  have 
progressed  a  little  it  is  true, 
for  they  have  abandoned  the 
weapons  of  stone  and  bone 
with  which  they  first  fought 
us,  and  now  use  iron  heads, 
roughly  beaten  out  of  old 
knives  or  axe-blades,  for  their 
spears  and  arrows,  and  they 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  such 
things  as  tea  and  tobacco,  but 
these  are  only  superficial 
changes.  They  still  live  a 
roving  life  in  the  jungle,  spear- 
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ing  fish,  shooting  pig,  and 
gathering  wild  fruit  and  roots 
for  their  food,  for  they  have 
never  taken  to  cultivation, 
moving  on  from  place  to  place 
in  their  little  dug-out  canoes, 
with  their  household  goods 
with  them,  and  always  a  little 
fire  in  the  canoe.  Nowadays 
every  man  has  a  box  of  matches, 
but  the  fire  is  never  allowed  to 
go  out.  It  is  said  that  when 
we  first  came  to  the  islands 
they  were  actually  unable  to 
make  fire  at  all,  and  if  their 
fire  went  out  they  had  to  go  to 
another  encampment  and  get 
fire  from  the  one  to  be  found 
there ;  whether  this  is  true  or 
whether  the  undying  fire  was 
always  part  of  their  primitive 
form  of  religion,  it  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  say,  but  the  custom  is 
still  kept  up.  There  are  not 
more  than  two  or  three  thou- 
sand of  them  now,  and  like 
other  primitive  peoples  contact 
with  civilisation  is  killing  them, 
and  in  another  two  or  three 
generations  they  will  probably 
have  ceased  to  exist.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  different  tribes 
who  talk  different  languages 
mutually  unintelligible,  and 
there  are  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  Englishmen  who  can 
talk  a  word  of  any  one  of  them. 
When  we  came  they  were  all 
hostile,  and  the  jungles  had  to 
be  cleared  with  the  continual 
danger  of  attack  from  an  un- 
seen foe,  who  fired  a  shower  of 
arrows  from  behind  tree-trunks 
and  fled  before  any  retaliation 
could  be  effected,  into  trackless 
jungles  where  pursuit  was  im- 
possible. They  are  all  friendly 
now  except  one  tribe,  whom  no 
efforts  have  ever  succeeded 


in  placating ;  some  unknown 
event  in  the  past  set  their  hand 
against  every  other  man's 
hand,  and  they  live  as  veritable 
Ishmaels,  shooting  at  sight  at 
any  man  they  see — Englishman, 
Indian  convict,  or  even  Anda- 
manese  of  the  other  tribes.  A 
few  years  ago  an  expedition 
sent  out  against  them  succeeded 
in  capturing  a  couple  of  women; 
they  were  brought  in  and 
shown  the  wonders  of  civilisa- 
tion and  treated  with  every 
kindness;  it  was  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  do  much  for  them  as 
nobody  could  talk  or  under- 
stand their  language,  and  they 
did  not  take  kindly  to  any  food 
that  could  be  provided.  They 
showed  no  fear  and  were  quite 
interested  in  all  they  saw,  and 
used  to  take  great  pleasure  in 
going  for  walks  arm  in  arm 
with  one  or  two  of  their  captors, 
a  somewhat  embarrassing  busi- 
ness as  they  were  mother 
naked.  They  were  finally  given 
presents  and  sent  back  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  persuade 
others  of  the  tribe  to  come  in, 
but  with  no  success,  and  they 
still  continue  at  intervals  to 
shoot  unfortunate  villagers  who 
venture  into  their  territory. 
Before  long  they  will  have  to 
be  brought  to  account,  as  they 
are  growing  bolder  and  occa- 
sionally make  open  attacks, 
and  in  the  process  doubtless 
one  or  two  more  graves  will 
mark  the  path  of  empire,  for 
few  as  their  numbers  are  they 
will  not  be  easy  to  deal  with. 

Those  who  have  come  to  see 
A.  have  brought  a  piece  of 
news  that  Paul  is]  dead.  Paul 
was  one  of  the  very  few  of 
their  number  who  did  to  some 
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extent  take  to  civilisation. 
He  learned  to  speak  English, 
and  even  to  read  and  write 
it  a  little,  and  to  drive  an 
engine.  With  that  curious 
aptitude  for  mechanics  which 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  most 
primitive  and  otherwise  un- 
educated people,  he  became  an 
excellent  engine  -  driver,  and 
could  put  right  any  small  de- 
fects in  the  machinery ;  but 
to  the  end  of  his  days  he 
considered  it  black  magic,  and 
believed  that  the  engine  con- 
tained a  devil — a  devil  who 
could  be  controlled  by  taps 
and  levers — but  a  devil  all  the 
same.  Unfortunately  he  was 
not  so  well  able  to  control  the 
devil  *n  himself,  and  took  to 
drink,  the  curse  of  primitive 
tribes,  and  some  years  ago  he 
had  gone  back  to  his  native 
jungles,  and  now  he  was  dead, 
the  last  of  his  race  who  had 
even  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion. 

Over  his  breakfast  -  table 
A.,  who  is  not  as  a  rule  a 
talkative  man,  was  moved  to 
discuss  some  of  the  aspects  of 
life  in  Kalapani.  "Poor  old 
Paul's  death  makes  one  won- 
der," he  said,  "whether  our 
vaunted  civilisation  is  so  great 
a  thing  after  all.  What  did 
he  get  out  of  it?  A  smatter- 
ing of  bad  English,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  boilers 
and  pistons  and  cylinders,  and 
a  love  of  gin,  which  certainly 
hastened  his  death.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  he  was  a  scrap 
happier  or  better  than  he 
would  have  been  if  he  had 
never  come  into  contact  with 
us  and  had  led  his  own  primi- 
tive life  all  through :  we  have 


had  to  confess  our  inability  to 
deal  with  these  people,  and 
have  practically  given  up  the 
attempt.  I  don't  suppose  there 
will  ever  be  another  Paul ; 
they  cannot  learn  the  virtues 
of  civilisation  without  its  vices, 
and  the  vices  have  taken  root 
and  are  killing  them,  and  they 
are  going  the  way  of  the 
Tasmanian  and  the  Australian 
black  fellow.  And  Paul  and 
his  people  are  not  the  only 
problem  of  this  place.  What 
about  the  convict?  Do  we 
do  anything  to  make  him 
better  down  here?  Look  at 
old  Afzal  Khan.  If  he  had 
shot  his  man  a  mile  away 
across  the  border  he  would 
have  been  a  Rissaldar  by  now, 
and  would  have  come  in  and 
sat  down  in  the  Colonel's  house 
and  smoked  a  cigarette  with 
him;  we  haven't  made  him 
much  worse,  because  he  has  a 
character  which  brings  him  to 
the  top  in  any  environment, 
but  he  openly  says  he  is  going 
back  to  shoot  the  son  of  the 
man  whom  he  shot  sixteen 
years  ago  if  he  can ;  and  small 
blame  to  him  —  if  he  doesn't 
the  other  man  will  shoot  him. 
Do  you  seriously  mean  to  tell 
me  that  his  punishment  has 
done  a  scrap  towards  deterring 
either  him  or  any  other  Pathan 
from  murder  ?  We  have  put 
down  certain  things  in  India 
— thuggee  for  one  and  suttee 
for  another — but  then  the 
thugs  were  professional  crim- 
inals who  preyed  on  society  j 
and  in  the  case  of  suttee  too 
public  opinion  was  divided, 
and  finally  came  round  to 
our  side,  and  that  makes 
the  whole  difference:  public 
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opinion  among  Pathans  is  not 
against  the  blood  feud,  and 
until  it  is  no  amount  of  sen- 
tences of  either  hanging  or 
transportation  will  stop  it. 
Then  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  take  a  little  creature  like 
Don  Ferdinand.  I  suppose  he 
will  be  released  at  the  end  of 
his  term,  and  he  will  go  back 
worse  than  he  came,  because 
added  to  his  original  and  in- 
eradicable vice  he  will  have 
all  that  he  has  picked  up  in 
this  place  from  other  criminals 
from  all  over  India.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  only  thing 
to  do  with  men  of  his  type 
is  to  keep  them  in  a  solitary 
cell  all  their  lives,  with  no 
possibility  of  communication 
with  one  another;  while  for 
Afzal  Khan  and  his  kind,  or 
the  poor  beggar  of  a  boy  who 
loses  his  temper  and  hits  an- 
other boy  over  the  head  with 
a  stick  and  has  the  ill-luck  to 
kill  him,  twenty  years'  impris- 
onment seems  to  me  sheer 
cruelty.  Afzal  Khan  goes  out 
just  the  same  as  he  came  in ; 
the  boy  is  certainly  no  better, 
because  there  was  no  real  harm 
in  him  at  the  beginning,  and 
is  probably  worse  for  mixing 
with  other  criminals.  How- 
ever much  you  may  separate 
different  classes  of  criminals, 
you  can't  help  contaminating 
the  man  who  has  no  really 
criminal  instincts,  and  has  only 
fallen  foul  of  the  law  by  ill- 
luck, — prison  life  of  any  kind, 
the  mere  fact  of  being  known 
by  a  number  instead  of  a  name, 
is  enough  to  lower  his  self- 
respect,  and  all  our  civilisation 


has  done  little  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  penal  system  which 
will  reform  the  real  criminal." 

It  is  not  fair  to  take  too 
seriously  casual  talk  over  the 
breakfast-table,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  what  A.  says. 
The  treatment  of  criminals  is 
a  science  that  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  panacea  is 
still  far  to  seek.  Kalapani  is 
not  in  all  ways  up  to  date, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  all  the 
most  advanced  institutions  of 
the  West  will  be  successful  in 
dealing  with  the  many-headed 
hydra  of  crime  in  the  East, 
varying  from  casual  assaults 
and  murders  committed  by 
young  men  and  boys — who,  if 
they  think  at  all,  do  not  in  the 
least  understand  the  gravity  of 
their  act — to  deliberate  rob- 
beries and  thefts,  embezzle- 
ments and  forgeries,  and  other 
crimes  too  hideous  for  descrip- 
tion, planned  and  carried  ©ut 
with  a  combination  of  cunning 
and  ferocity  almost  without 
parallel  in  the  world. 

The  civilised  part  of  the 
world  is  too  busy  just  at 
present  stamping  out  a  band 
of  criminals  more  savage  and 
cunning  than  even  the  East 
can  produce,  to  pay  much 
attention  to  such  outlying 
spots  as  Kalapani,  but  the 
whole  system  must  shortly  go 
into  the  melting-pot  and  come 
out  in  a  vastly  altered  shape, 
smaller  and  more  homogeneous 
in  all  probability,  and  with 
more  opportunity  for  personal 
supervision.  How  far  it  will 
succeed  where  the  old  system 
has  failed  remains  to  be  seen. 

F. 
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LORD   MORLEY'S   RECOLLECTIONS^ 


LORD    MORLEY'S    book    of 
'  Recollections  '      is       urbane, 
honest,      and      indiscreet      to 
cynicism.       It     aims     at    the 
truth    with    all    the    candour 
and  lack  of  emotion  which  we 
expect  from   its   author.     The 
power    of    self  -  knowledge    is 
given  to  few,  but  Lord  Morley 
is    turned     aside     neither    by 
modesty   nor    pride    from   the 
task  of   portraiture  which   he 
has   set   himself.      He   resents 
the  honest  criticism  of  others 
as  little  as  he  underrates   his 
own     achievements,     and     he 
reviews   the    books   which    he 
has    written   with    a    detach- 
ment of  mind  which  is  as  rare 
as  it  is  just.      Even  when  he 
seems   to   take   a   too   favour- 
able view  of  his  own  perform- 
ances, he  does  not  insist  upon 
his  opinion,  and  has  the  air  of 
one   quite   ready   to   revise   it 
after  an  interchange  of  argu- 
ment.      And     as     he    is     not 
unjust   to   himself,   he   is    fair 
to  his  enemies ;  he  is  fair  even 
to   his   friends.      His   volumes 
are   embellished   with    an   ad- 
mirable    set     of     characters, 
which   would   do   no   discredit 
to    the    loftiest     history,    and 
which  set  before  us,  standing 
firmly    upon    their     feet,    the 
best     of    Lord    Morley's    con- 
temporaries.    He  is  pleasantly 
conscious  of  the  good  fortune 
which  came  to  him.      "  Look- 
ing   back    I    only   know,"   he 
writes,  "that  men  vastly  my 


superiors,  alike  in  letters  and 
the  field  of  politics,  have  held 
me  in  kind  regard  and  cared 
for  my  friendship.      I  do  not 
try    to     analyse     or     explain. 
Some  golden  boons  in  life  are 
self  -  sufficing."       And     Lord 
Morley   has   repaid   the   boons 
with  an  appreciative  generosity. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sketch 
of  George  Meredith  as  he  ap- 
peared when   Mr  Morley  first 
saw  him.      "He  came  to  the 
morning    meal    after    a    long 
hour's   stride  in  the  tonic  air 
and    fresh    loveliness   of    cool 
woods    and   green  slopes,  with 
the  brightness  of  sunrise  upon 
his   brow,  responsive  penetra- 
tion in  his  glance,  the  turn  of 
radiant  irony  in   his  lips  and 
peaked   beard,   his    fine  poetic 
head  bright  with   crisp  brown 
hair.     Phoebus  Apollo  descend- 
ing   upon    us    from  Olvmpus." 
The  writer  has  caught  in  his 
description  something  of  Mere- 
dith's own  manner.     And  then, 
by  way  of  contrast,  turn  to  the 
character  of  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, drawn,  as  it  should  have 
been,  in  a  lower  key,  but  touched 
with  the  same  sense  of  right- 
ness.      "He   was   intent  upon 
his  public  ends,"  thus  writes 
Mr  Morley,  "  and  confident  that 
they  must  in  the  long-run  suc- 
ceed.    In  the  moves  and  man- 
oeuvres   that    are   inseparable 
from  party  politics  he  speedily 
became     a     peculiarly    sharp- 
sighted  expert,  for  they  were 
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indispensable  in  carrying  poli- 
cies forward.  Of  him  we  may 
say,  as  was  said  of  Tbiers,  he 
was  fit  for  all  the  parts  in  the 
great  drama.  .  .  .  His  mind 
was  open  to  new  ideas,  to  new 
subjects,  to  new  interests  and 
purposes,  but  sceptical  about 
generalised  systems  for  unravel- 
ling the  tangles  of  the  social 
world.  Enough  for  a  states- 
man, he  thought,  to  bring  in- 
telligent and  energetic  percep- 
tion to  events  and  forces  as 
they  arose.  He  knew  that 
logic  has  its  place,  and  in  its 
place  is  a  sort  of  moral  duty ; 
but  in  practical  politics  he 
rightly  counted  mere  logic 
ruin."  These  examples  of  Lord 
Morley's  art,  different  as  they 
are  in  style  and  purpose,  will 
showhowwellhe  has  understood 
the  eraft  of  character-drawing, 
and  they  may  be  matched  in 
every  chapter  of  his  book. 

When  Mr  Morley  left  Ox- 
ford and  resolved  to  try  his 
luck  in  London,  he  fell  in  with 
the  prophets  of  a  pious  agnos- 
ticism. He  drank  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  neophyte  the 
pure  milk  of  the  Millite  doc- 
trine. He  tolerated  for  a  time 
the  pretentious  sophistries  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  that  sham 
philosopher  whose  work  died 
before  himself.  An  admiration 
for  George  Eliot  persuaded 
him  no  doubt  to  agree  with 
Lord  Acton  that  female  wis- 
dom might  best  be  found  in  St 
John's  Wood.  Like  other  ag- 
nostics, Mr  Morley  seems  to 
have  felt  the  want  of  a  defi- 
nite creed  and  a  close  com- 
munion with  others.  Those 
who  "  emancipate  "  themselves 
from  religious  tradition  not 


seldom  look  about  them  for 
an  organised  belief  which  shall 
replace  the  ancient  dogmas. 
They  would  but  exchange 
old  shackles  for  new.  At  one 
time  Mr  Morley  was  "not 
far  off  a  final  union  with 
the  new  church  "  of  Comtism. 
And  having  shrunk  back  from 
this  union,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  admit  no  defec- 
tion from  his  own  particular 
fold.  "It  seemed  a  duty,"  he 
says,  "  to  keep  the  agnostic 
lamp  well  trimmed."  It  was 
not  an  easy  job,  for  the  chief 
ministrants  were  always  blow- 
ing it  out  or  letting  the  wick 
burn  down  to  nothingness. 
And  the  smallest  mishap  to 
the  agnostic  lamp  seemed  to 
persuade  the  faithful  that  the 
light  of  the  true  doctrine  was 
going  out.  When  in  1874 
Mill's  posthumous  essay  on 
'Theism'  appeared,  it  "dis- 
mayed his  disciples  not  merely 
as  an  infelicitous  compromise 
with  orthodoxy,  but,  what  was 
far  more  formidable,  as  actually 
involving  a  fatal  relaxation  of 
his  own  rules  and  methods  of 
reasoning.  It  made  a  sort  of 
intellectual  scandal,  like  the 
faith  of  Pascal,  that  most  in- 
trepid of  reasoners,  in  the  un- 
speakable miracle  of  the  Holy 
Thorn."  The  church  of  agnos- 
ticism, indeed,  behaved  itself 
like  any  other  church.  It  was 
indignant  that  a  single  one 
of  its  members  should  appear 
disloyal  to  its  new  orthodoxy. 
Those  who  left  one  church 
to  find  "  religious  freedom " 
merely  shifted  their  disci- 
pline. And  the  worst  of  it 
was  that  very  few  of  the 
rationalists  could  bear  the 
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thought  of  extinction  as  death 
came  nearer  to  them.  Her- 
bert Spencer  himself,  though 
fancy  never  for  a  moment  held 
sway  in  his  dry  and  barren 
mind,  was  not  a  true  stalwart. 
He  followed  Mill  into  the 
region  of  heterodoxy,  and  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  befogged 
by  certain  new  speculations 
upon  Space.  "It  seems  a 
strange  and  repugnant  con- 
clusion," said  he,  "that  with 
the  cessation  of  consciousness 
at  death  there  ceases  to  be  any 
knowledge  of  having  existed." 
That  was  a  bad  blow  for  the 
devout,  and  presently  Huxley 
struck  a  heavier  one.  "  It  is  a 
curious  thing,"  wrote  Huxley 
in  a  letter  to  Mr  Morley,  "  that 
I  find  my  dislike  to  the  thought 
of  extinction  increasing  as  I  get 
older  and  nearer  the  goal.  It 
flashes  across  me  at  all  sorts  of 
times  with  a  sort  of  horror 
that  in  1900  I  shall  probably 
know  no  more  of  what  is  going 
on  than  I  did  in  1800.  I  had 
sooner  be  in  hell  a  good  deal, 
at  any  rate  in  one  of  the  upper 
circles,  where  the  climate  and 
company  are  not  too  trying. 
I  wonder  if  you  are  plagued  in 
this  way." 

Let  us  hope  that  Huxley's 
wish  was  gratified,  and  that 
he  now  sits  in  one  of  the 
upper  circles.  Mr  Morley  is 
certain  that  his  answer  to 
Huxley's  query  was  a  nega- 
tive. He  at  any  rate  has  never 
swerved  from  the  faith.  Not 
even  his  admiration  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
moved  him  a  hair's  -  breadth 
from  the  pure  doctrine  of  agnos- 
ticism. When  he  accepted  the 
editorship  of  the  '  Fortnightly  ' 


his  purpose  was,  he  tells  us, 
"  the  diffusion  and  encourage- 
ment of  rationalistic  creeds  in 
things  spiritual  and  temporal 
alike."  Here  he  seems  to  do 
himself  less  than  justice. 
Assuredly  this  stuffy  purpose 
did  not  always  engross  him. 
For,  apart  from  his  militant 
rationalism,  he  has  always  had 
a  genuine  love  of  literature, 
and  he  did  not  suppress  this 
love  in  the  conduct  of  his 
review.  The  truth  is  that  there 
has  always  been  a  struggle 
going  on  in  Lord  Morley's 
mind.  Sometimes  the  struggle 
is  between  reason  and  litera- 
ture, sometimes  it  is  between 
reason  and  politics  j  and  reason, 
which  ought  to  be  supreme 
in  politics,  in  literature  should 
admit  its  inferiority.  Against 
politics,  as  we  shall  see, 
Lord  Morley's  reason  fought 
a  losing  battle  always.  The 
victory  over  literature  has 
been  uncertain  and  intermit- 
tent. When  reason  has  had 
full  sway  it  has  led  Lord 
Morley  into  error.  It  was 
reason,  for  instance,  which 
persuaded  him  to  declare 
that  Voltaire,  a  man  among 
men,  was  "  a  great  decisive 
movement."  It  is  reason 
which  sees  in  Diderot's  incom- 
parable sketch  of  a  parasite 
"the  rotten  material  which 
the  purifying  flame  of  Jacob- 
inism was  soon  to  consume  out 
of  the  land  with  fiery  swift- 
ness." Again  it  is  reason 
which  inspires  Lord  Morley  to 
a  puritanical  dislike  of  literary 
style.  But  here  the  victory  of 
reason  is  not  complete.  Liter- 
ature wins  a  round  or  two, 
though  it  can  claim  no  more 
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than  a  battle  in  a  campaign, 
which  will  be  resumed.  For 
instance,  Lord  Morley  agrees 
with  Dr  Johnson  that  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  unique  pe- 
culiarity of  mind  was  faith- 
fully reflected  in  the  form 
and  matter  of  his  work.  And 
then  proceeds  to  tell  us  that 
the  "stylist  "  brings  "  upen  his 
work  that  sense  of  insincerity 
and  affectation  which  is  mortal 
sin  in  every  art."  But  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  is  a  "  stylist," 
if  ever  there  was  one.  He  in- 
vented new  words  and  new 
cadences,  and  if  affectation  be 
a  mortal  sin,  then  surely  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  is  a  mortal 
sinner.  We  do  not  think  he 
was,  because  for  us  style  is  not 
a  thing  that  you  put  on  or 
off  like  a  cloak,  nor  is  it,  as 
Lord  Morley  hints,  a  trick 
of  literary  degenerates.  It  is 
the  way  in  which  men  ex- 
press '/heir  thoughts.  If  they 
are  affected,  then  their  style 
will  be  affectation,  as  was 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's.  And 
it  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
that,  because  it  will  still  re- 
veal to  us  the  mind  of  a  man, 
and  that  is  one  purpose  of  all 
literature.  For  the  rest,  we 
believe  that  a  man  cannot  care 
too  ardently  for  the  form  of 
what  he  writes,  nor  can  search 
too  far  and  too  long  for  the 
right  word.  When  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  could  not  discover  the 
word  he  wanted,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  invent,  and  it  was 
this  mortal  sin  of  affectation 
which  made  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  the  august  and  re- 
nowned writer  that  he  was. 

But  when  Lord  Morley  re- 
fuses to  listen  to  the  deceiving 


voice  of  reason,  he  displays  a 
real  and  discerning  enthusiasm 
for  humane  letters.  His  rever- 
ence for  the  classics  is  pro- 
found and  sincere.  The  death 
of  John  Bright  sends  him  to 
JEschylus.  He  illustrates  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes  from 
Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Menan- 
der.  An  Easter  holiday  gives 
him  space  for  a  wise  digression 
upon  Lucretius,  and  we  find 
him  keeping  his  mind  in  train- 
ing by  learning  passages  of  the 
'  De  Natura  Deorum '  and  of 
the  poems  of  Catullus.  That 
he  could  get  fifty  lines  by  heart 
in  half  an  hour  says  a  vast 
deal  for  his  power  of  concen- 
tration, and  it  did  not  satisfy 
him.  Said  he,  "I  can  mend 
this  before  long."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  contrast  Gladstone's 
insensitiveness  to  literature 
with  Lord  Morley's  just  ap- 
preciation. Gladstone  found 
Caesar's  style  "crabbed,"  and 
he  oould  not  have  sent  his 
shot  farther  from  the  target, 
however  hard  he  had  tried. 
Of  Shakespeare  Lord  Morley 
professes  as  fine  an  admira- 
tion as  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics, and  here  again  Glad- 
stone oould  not  follow  him. 
"  I  trotted  out  my  favourite 
proposition,"  writes  Lord  Mor- 
ley, "  that  '  Measure  for  Meas- 
ure '  is  the  most  modern  of  all 
the  plays;  the  profound  anal- 
ysis of  Angelo,  the  strange 
figure  of  the  Duke,  the  deep 
irony  of  our  modern  time  in 
it  all.  But  I  do  not  think  he 
will  know  what  I  meant.  He 
is  toe  healthy,  too  objective, 
too  simple  for  all  the  com- 
plexities of  morbid  analysis, 
and  knows  not  the  very  rndi- 
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ments  of  '  Weltsohmerz.' " 
With  all  Lord  Mor ley's  praise 
of  that  masterpiece  of  poetry, 
"  Measure  for  Measure,"  we  are 
in  complete  agreement.  But 
surely  he  diagnosed  Gladstone's 
misunderstanding  inoorreotly. 
The  great  man  did  not  fail  in 
appreciation  from  healthiness  of 
mind,  but  from  imperfect  sym- 
pathy with  literature.  The 
sublime  egoist,  like  Gladstone, 
knows  about  nothing  save 
what  he  himself  says  and 
does. 

Literature,  then,  just  held 
its  own  against  reason  in  Lord 
Morley's  mind.  In  the  fight 
with  politics  reason  surren- 
dered at  the  first  assault.  In- 
stead of  the  old  ambition  to 
diffuse  and  encourage  rational- 
istic creeds,  we  find  an  easy 
acceptance  (and  acknowledg- 
ment) of  the  false  standards 
which  measure  politics,  and  at 
last  we  get  the  full  confession  of 
reason's  gratified  failure:  "Sing- 
ing our  election  song,  shouting, 
cheering,  crying,  porters  leav- 
ing their  work  and  clustering 
in  the  carriage  —  a  joyful 
delirium."  We  have  indeed 
travelled  far  from  the  impas- 
sibility of  pure  Millism.  And 
Mr  Morley,  when  he  deserted 
reason  in  1883,  had  no  illusions. 
As  we  have  said,  he  is  gifted 
with  self-knowledge,  and  he 
understood  what  he  was  about. 
Moreover  Matthew  Arnold  had 
given  him  a  clear -sighted 
warning.  Experience,  too,  as 
he  says,  was  dead  against  him. 
"  A  transition  from  books,"  he 
writes,  "study,  and  the  pub- 
Hoist's  pen  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  political  action  is  not  fa- 
voured by  happy  precedents." 


There  was  "  the  divine  Tully," 
for  instance,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  politics,  and 
whose  severed  head  and  hands 
were  exhibited  on  the  rostrum 
at  Rome.  Chateaubriand,  again, 
gave  Mr  Morley  but  little  sup- 
port, since  his  books  have 
triumphantly  survived  his 
hapless  dabbling  with  affairs. 
And,  after  all,  is  not  literary 
distinction  better  worth  than 
the  noisy  scandal  of  politics? 
"  Most  of  the  men  I  have 
known,"  says  Lord  Morley, 
"would  have  rather  written 
the  '  Decline  and  Fall '  than 
have  been  Mr  Pitt."  The  case 
may  be  argued,  but,  as  Lord 
Morley  confesses,  that  alter- 
native was  not  before  him. 
"The  choice  was  the  more 
modest  selection  between  the 
outdoor  publicist  on  the  one 
hand,  and  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  other."  Mr 
Morley  chose  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  regretted  it. 

The  politician  becomes  per- 
force cynic  or  sentimentalist. 
If  he  believes  in  his  own  divin- 
ity, as  did  Mr  Gladstone,  if  he 
is  convinced  that  what  is  wrong 
in  others  is  right  in  him,  he 
follows  the  easy  declivitous 
path  of  sentimentality.  Mr 
Morley,  hitherto  free  in  the 
exercise  of  his  reason,  had  not 
cherished  many  illusions,  and 
so  he  turned  cynic.  He  fully 
recognised  the  sacrifice  which 
he  was  making.  He  even  re- 
nounced, as  the  main  purpose 
of  his  life,  the  rigid  search  after 
truth.  Henceforth  he  would 
do  and  say  not  what  he  thought 
right,  but  what  he  thought 
would  suit  somebody  else.  He 
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put  his  defection  in  plain  terms 
himself.  "It  seemed  absurd," 
he  wrote,  "  for  one  who  had 
begun  life  on  the  literary  side 
by  repudiating  conventions  to 
launch  into  political  action, 
which  has  for  its  very  first 
working  principle  compliance 
with  conventions.  What  was 
the  sense  of  a  chartered  preacher 
against  Men-Pleasers  embark- 
ing on  an  enterprise  whose 
chance  of  success  depended 
.  .  .  on  pleasing  a  majority  out 
of  20,000  or  30,000  men  with 
votes?"  But  when  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  he  embraced  his 
new  business  with  zeal  and  in- 
dustry. He  beat  about  for 
cries ;  he  came  and  went  among 
his  colleagues,  full  of  intrigue 
and  business,  measuring  pres- 
sures, gauging  opinions,  and 
enormously  exaggerating  the 
importance  of  what  he  and  his 
friends  were  doing.  "  Religious 
equality,  free  schools,  free  land, 
and  other  items  were  intellig- 
ible, and  in  their  way  exciting, 
but  it  was  such  words  as 
'  Ransom '  that  seized  the  in- 
terest of  the  public."  That 
was  pretty  talk  for  a  philoso- 
pher, and  it  has  been  Lord 
Morley's  talk  for  many  a  year. 
Nor  was  he  sustained  in  his 
enterprise  by  faith  in  its  sanc- 
tity. Lord  Morley  does  not 
take  a  lofty  view  of  democracy. 
He  says  somewhere  in  his  book 
that  we  must  either  fight  or 
vote.  It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  there  is  not  a  third 
course.  But  if  there  were  not, 
something  maybe  said  in  favour 
of  fighting.  It  is  less  malicious 
and  often  less  bloodthirsty  than 
voting.  In  another  place  Lord 
Morley  admits  that  "  a  politi- 


cian does  not  believe  that  every 
problem  has  a  solution,  that 
politics  are  a  second-best." 
Why  should  they  be  ?  There  is 
no  other  form  of  human  activ- 
ity which  is  honourably  con- 
tent to  be  second-best,  and  if, 
as  is  true,  second-  or  third-best 
politics  mean  the  misery  of 
thousands,  the  politicians  are 
neglecting  their  duty  if  they 
do  not  aim  a  little  higher  than 
dangerous  mediocrity.  Even 
when  he  quotes  John  Bright's 
saying  about  the  Cabinet  room, 
that  "more  crimes  and  blun- 
ders had  been  committed  with- 
in its  four  walls  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  island,"  Lord 
Morley  expresses  neither  dissi- 
denoe  nor  disapproval.  And 
again  we  ask,  why  should 
we  tolerate  highly  -  paid  and 
highly  -  placed  criminals  and 
blunderers  who  plead  guilty 
with  a  kind  of  unction?  As- 
suredly we  cannot  expect  wise 
or  sound  government  until  we 
have  hanged  a  politician  or 
two. 

Lord  Morley's  career  is  full 
of  paradoxes;  and  none  is 
greater  than  this  —  that,  hav- 
ing been  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Newoastle-on- 
Tyne,  he  devoted  his  years  to 
the  service  not  of  England  but 
of  Ireland.  Nor  was  it  for 
justice  to  Ireland  that  he 
fought,  but  for  injustice  to 
Ireland.  His  aim  seems  to 
have  been  always  to  shield 
the  Irish  from  punishment  and 
to  encourage  their  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise.  The  law  and 
the  respect  due  to  it  were 
nothing  to  him.  In  other 
walks  he  would  have  said 
that  to  suppress  truth  was 
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the  ruin  of  the  soul.  In  Irish 
politios  it  was  his  constant 
desire  to  pretend  that  things 
were  not  what  they  seem,  to 
hide  the  mere  suggestion 
of  the  faots.  For  instance, 
when  Lord  Rosebery  dared  to 
say  that  England  was  the 
predominant  partner,  whose 
assent  was  requisite  for  Irish 
self  -  government,  Mr  Morley 
was  furious  with  indignation. 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  he  said, 
"blurt  out  what  you  please 
about  any  country  in  the 
whole  world  except  Ireland ! 
Irish  affairs  are  the  very  last 
field  for  that  practice."  Of 
course  Lord  Rosebery  told  the 
truth,  and  was  right  to  tell 
the  truth,  as  the  event  has 
proved.  Ireland  has  had  a 
long  trial  of  government  by 
falsehood  and  deception,  and 
it  ended  in  the  German -paid 
rebellion  of  Easter  Day.  Such 
intervals  of  peace  as  she  has 
enjoyed  have  been  due  to  the 
firmness  and  justice  of  the 
Unionists ;  and  we  can  say 
no  more  of  Mr  Morley's  rule 
in  Ireland  than  that  it  made 
Mr  Birrell  inevitable. 

When  Mr  Morley  found 
criminals  in  jail,  he  was  never 
happy  until  he  had  enlarged 
them.  He  has  no  pity  for 
the  murdered  policeman,  whom 
it  was  his  duty  to  pro- 
tect. Read,  with  patience  if 
you  can,  the  episode  of  the 
murder  at  Gweedore.  Indeed 
justice  for  Mr  Morley  was 
never  even-handed.  He  was 
a  partisan  always  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  "  Easy 
in  comparison  was  Balfour's 
position,"  he  writes.  "He  had 
only  to  think  of  the  enforce- 


ment of  the  law.  I  have  to 
think  how,  while  enforcing  the 
law,  I  shall  not  leave  my 
Nationalist  allies  planted  in  a 
position  which  they  cannot  de- 
fend on  Irish  platforms."  There 
you  may  see  the  cynic  at 
work.  In  truth  Mr  Morley's 
position  was  precisely  the  same 
as  Mr  Balfour's.  They  were 
both  asked  to  enforce  the  law. 
But  while  Mr  Balfour  enforced 
it,  Mr  Morley  kept  his  eye 
upon  Nationalist  platforms, 
which  should  have  meant  no- 
thing to  him  if  they  conflicted 
with  a  policy  of  justice.  And 
probably  Lord  Morley  will 
never  understand  that  it  is 
he,  and  not  Mr  Balfour,  who 
has  been  the  worst  enemy  to 
the  happiness  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Morley's  work  in  Ire- 
land was  not  only  misapplied, 
it  was  ineffectual  also.  He 
left  it  to  George  Wyndham, 
whose  name  he  does  not 
mention,  to  solve  the  agrarian 
problem.  And  he  seems  to 
admit  that  the  solution  of 
this  problem  or  that  would 
not  pacify  Ireland.  "  If  most 
of  the  Irish  gentry,"  he  writes 
after  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady 
de  Vesoi,  "  had  only  resembled 
these  good  people,  there  would 
never  have  been  our  Irish 
question,  though  there  might 
have  been  some  other."  In- 
deed there  might,  and  Mr 
Morley  could  carry  from  Ire- 
land to  the  India  Office  noth- 
ing but  a  memory  of  failure. 
In  India,  as  in  Ireland,  his 
object  seems  to  have  been  to 
yield  to  pressure,  to  remember 
that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  his  master,  even  when  re- 
bellion threatened.  The  truth 
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is  that  Lord  Morley.  like  all 
politicians,  believes  that  the 
means  of  politics  are  more 
important  than  the  end.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  suspioion 
of  the  war  which  was  approach- 
ing. He  allowed  himself  to  be 
flattered  by  the  Kaiser,  and  he 
saw  a  Scandinavian  "whole- 
someness"  in  the  Jew  called 
Sven  Hedin.  And  this  is  what 
he  has  to  say  about  the  Bagh- 
dad Railway:  "The  result  of 
the  deliberations  will  reach 
you  to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  I 
daresay  you  will  not  much  like 
it.  The  same  people  and 
journals  which  raised  what  I 
always  thought  the  fatal  howl 
of  1903,  will  cry  out  louder 
than  ever,  and  perhaps  with 
better  reason."  Does  Lord 
Morley  still  think  the  howl 
fatal,  we  wonder,  or  does  his 
conscience  prick  him  when 
he  remembers  the  bloodshed 


caused  by  his  easy  acqui- 
escence in  Germany's  plans  ? 
And  the  moral  of  his  two 
outspoken  volumes  is  that, 
until  politicians  admit  their 
duty  to  avoid  crimes  and 
blunders,  the  philosopher  would 
be  wiser  to  cultivate  reason  in 
his  study  than  to  descend  into 
the  pit.  The  very  virtues  of 
his  '  Recollections,'  their  amaz- 
ing candour  —  there  are  some 
passages  about  India  which 
can  hardly  be  well  received — 
the  vigour  of  their  portraiture, 
their  easy  and  lucid  style,  are 
the  best  evidence  that  Lord 
Morley  took  the  wrong  turn- 
ing when  he  went  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  has 
not  proved  a  William  Pitt. 
He  might  have  given  us,  if 
not  another  '  Decline  and 
Fall,'  something  of  deeper  and 
longer  lasting  interest  than  the 
life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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